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D uring Ihe ten years after the war I wrote the four 
volumes which are concentrated in this book. I have long 
wished to bring them together in a form acceptable to a wider 
public. Naturally volumes published at intervals of two years 
contain overlappings and differ from one another in scope and 
proportion. Moreover, much has been published which adds to 
our knowledge. I have therefore recast the whole account so as 
to present a continuous narrative in a more compendious form. 
I have not tounu it necessary to alter in any material way the 
facts and foundations of the story, nor the conclusions which I 
drew fiom them. The ke> documents are reprinted in their in- 
tegrity. 1 have however pruned a mass of technical detail and 
.some personal justifications which do not seem to me so im- 
portant now as they did ten years ago. 1 have allowed the main 
theme of the narrative to predominate over special discussions 
in which I was involved. 

I have liowcver profited h> the new knowledge wherever pos- 
sible 1 have had to record a somewhat different account of Lord 
Fisher's resignation from tliat which appeared in the >riginal 
edition. Mr. Asquith’s disclosures in his ‘Memoirs’ ai Lord 
Fisher’s own biographers have cast a less charitable light upon 
the conduct of the old Admiral than that in wh’ch I had 
vitfwed it. 1 have given a much fuller account of the great open- 
ing battles in France based upon a study of the latest trustworthy 
information. In the main however 1 have found myself unable to 
alter the critical judgments which I formed upon the many 
aspects of the naval, military and political conduct of the war. 

This book in its combined edition strives to follow throughout 
the methods and balance of Defoe’s Memoirs of a ' s alter. It 
is a contribution to history strung upon a fairly strong thread of 
personal reminiscence. It does not preteiu' o be a compreheiisive 
record; but it aims at helping to disentangle from an immense 
mass of material the crucial issues and cardinal decisions. 
Throughout I have set myself t(? explain faithfully and to the 
best of my ability what happened and why. For the ten or 
twelve years of the Great War period 1 was in a position to fol- 



low with the fullest knowledge available the march of supreme 
events; and for the greater part of that time I held olliccs of high 
responsibility as First I uid of the Admiralty and Minister of 
Munitions. 

I rest mvself with contidcin.e upon the facts, ligurcs and con- 
clusions which these pages set forth. 1 he individual volumes 
have been reprinted in at least seven languages and have been 
the subject of criticismi and comments in thousands of articles. 
Upon no important p<^int of substance or broad deduction there- 
from do 1 desire to alter what I wrote; and in presenting the com- 
plete story to the reader I have a sure conviction that it will not 
in essentials be overturned by the historians of the future. 

WINSTON S C’UURCHII I 


C’lMRIWI I I , KtNl, 
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PART I 


TO MY WH E 


CHAPTfR [ 

THE VIALS OI WRATH 
1870-1904 

I T was the custom in the palmv davs of Queen Victoria for 
statesmen to expatiate ufxm the glories of the British Empire 
aru' to rejoice in tliat protecting Providence which had preserved 
us through so many clangers and brought us at length into a 
secure and prosperous age I iltlc did they know that the worst 
peiils had still to be encountered and that the greatest triumphs 
were yet to be won. 

Children were taught of the Cireai War against Naix>leon as 
the culminating ellorl in the history of the British peoples, and 
they looked on W*aerloo and Trafalgar as the supreme achieve- 
ments of British aims by land and sea. These prodigious vic- 
tories, eclipsing ail that had gone before, seemed the til and pre- 
destined ending to the hxig drama of our island race, which had 
advanced over a thousand years from small and weak begin- 
nings to a foremost position in the world. Three separate times 
in three different centuries had the British people rescued 
Huro|x* from a military domination. Thrice had the Low 
Countries been assailed: by Spain, by the French Monarchy, by 
the f rench Empire. 'Fhricc had British war and jxJicy, often 
maintained single-handed, overthrown the aggressor. Always at 
the outset the strength of the enemy had seemed overwhelming, 
always the struggle had been prolonged through many years aad 
across awful hazards, always the victory had at last been won: 
and the last of all victories had been the greatest of all, gained 
after llu: most ruinous snuggle atW over the most formidable foe. 

Surely that was the end of the tale, as it was so often the end 
of the book. History showed the rise, culpiinalion, splendour, 
transition and decline of States and Empires. It seemed incon- 
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ceivable that the same series of tremendous events through which 
since the days of Queen Lli/abeth we had three times made our 
way successfully, should be repeated a fourth time and on an 
immeasurably larger scale. \ct that is what has happened, and 
what we have lived to sec. 

* * ^ a ^ 

The (ireat War dillered from all ancient wars in the immense 
power of the combatants and their fearful agencies of destruc- 
tion, and from all modern wars in the utter rulhlessness with 
which it was fought. All the horre^rs of all the ages were bi ought 
together, and not only armies but whole populations were thrust 
into the midst of them The mighty educated Stales invoKed con- 
ceived with reason that their very existence was at stake (icr- 
many having let Hell Ick'sc kept well in the van of terror; bin 
she was followed step by step by the desperate and ultimately 
avenging nations she had assailed I very outrage against 
humanity or international law was repaid by reprisals often on 
a greater scale and of longer duration No truce or parley miti- 
gated the strife of the armies The wounded died I'lctween the 
lines: the dead mouldered into the soil. Merchant ships and 
neutral ships and liospual ships were sunk on the seas and all on 
board left to their fate, or killed as they swam I very effort was 
made to starve whole nations inU) submission with<>ut regard to 
age or sex. Cities and monuments were smashed by artillery 
Bombs from the air were cast down indiscriminately. Poison 
gas in many forms stifled or seareil the soldiers I iquid fire was 
projected upon their bodies Men fell from the air in flames, or 
were smothered, often slowly, in the dark recesses of the sea. 
The fighting strength of armies was limited only by the inanlKUxl 
of their countries, i^urope and large parts of Asia and Africa 
became one vast battlefield on which alter years of struggle not 
armies but nations broke and ran. When all was over, lorturc 
and Cannibalism were the only two expedients that the civili/ed, 
scientific, C hristian States had been able to deny llicmscivcs: and 
these were of doubtful utility. 

But nothing daunted the valiant heart of man. Son of the 
Stone Age, vanquisher of nature with all her Inals and monsters, 
he met the awful and self-inflicted agony with new reserves of 
fortitude, breed in the main bf his intelligence from mediaeval 
fears, he marched to death with inherent dignity. His nervous 
system was found iii the twentieth century capable of enduring 
physical and moral stresses before which the simpler natures of 
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primeval times would have collapsed. Again and again to the 
hideous bombardment, again and again from the hospital to the 
front, again and again to the hungiy submarines, he strode un- 
flinching. And withal, as an individual, preserved through these 
torments the glories of a reasonable and compassionate mind. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century men were every- 
where unconscious of the rate at which the world was growing. 
It required the convulsion of the war to awaken the nations to 
the know ledge of their strength. For a >ear after the war had begun 
hardly anyone understood how terrihe, how almost inexhaustible 
were the resources in force, in substance, in virtue, behind every 
one of the combatants. The vials of wrath were full: but so were 
the reservoiis ui power. From the end of the Nap<')leonic Wars, 
and still more after 1S70, the accumulation of wealth and health 
by every civilized community had been practically unchecked, 
klerc and there a retarding episode had (Kcurred. The waves liad 
recoiled after advancing: but the mounting tides still llowed. 
And wlien the dread signal ot Armageddon was made, mankind 
was found to be manv times stronger in valour, in endurance, in 
brains, in science, in apparatus, in organization, not only than it 
had ever been before, but than even its most audacious optimists 
had dared to dream. 

I he Victorian Age was the age of accumulation; not of a mere 
piling up of material wealth, but of the growth and gathering in 
cvcr> land of all those elements and factors which go to make up 
the power of States. I ducalion spread itself over the broad sur- 
face of the millions. Science had opened the limitless treasure- 
house of nature. Door after door had been unlcKked. One dim 
mysterious gallery after another had been lighted up, explored, 
made free lor all: and every gallery gave access to at least two 
more. Lvery morning when the world woke up, some new 
machinery had started running. Lvery night while the world had 
supjx^r, It was running still It ran on while all men slept. 

And the advance of the collective mind was at a similar pace. 
Disraeli said of the early >cars of the nineteenth century, Tn 
those days Fngland was for the few— and for the very few,' 
Every year of Queen Victoria's reign saw those limits broken 
and extended. Fvery year brought in new thousands of people 
in private stations who thought about ihcir own country and its 
story and its duties towards other countries, to the world and to 
the future, and understood the greatness of \hc responsibilities 



of which (hey were the heirs. Every year diffused a wider 
measure of material comfort among the higher ranks of labour. 
Substantial progress \vas made in mitigating the hard lot of the 
mass. Their health improved, their lives and the lives of their 
children \sere brightened, their stature grew, their securities 
against some of their gravest misfortunes were multiplied, their 
numbers greatly increased. 

Thus when all the trumpets sounded, every class and rank had 
something to give to the need of the Stale. Some gave their 
science and s<^mc their wealth, some gave their business energy 
and drive, and some their wonderful personal prowess, and some 
their patient strength or patient weakness. But none gave more, 
or gave more readily, than the common man or woman who had 
nothing but a precarious week's wages between them and poverty, 
and owned little more than the slender equipment ol a cottage, 
and the garments in which they stood upright Ihcir love and 
pride of country, their loyalty to the symbols with which they 
were familiar, their keen sense of right and wrong as thc\ saw 
it, led them to outface and endure perils and ordeals the like of 
which men had not known on earth 

But these developments were no monopoly ol any one nation. 
In every frjsc country, great or small, the spirit ot patrK>tism 
and nationality grew vtcadily; and in every country, bond i>r tico, 
the organization and structure into which men were fitted by the 
laws, gathered and armed this sentiment. Far more than their 
vices, the virtues of nations ill-dirccted or mis-directed by their 
rulers, became the cause of their own undoing and of the general 
catastrophe. And these rulers, in Ciermany, Austria, and Italy; 
in France. Russia or Britain, how far were they to blame? Was 
there any man of real eminence and responsibility whose devil 
heart conceived and willed this awful thing? One rises from the 
study of the causes of the Circal War with a prevailing sense of 
the defective control of individuals upon world fortunes. It has 
been well said, ‘there is always more ernir than design in human 
affairs. The limited minds even of the ablest men, their disputed 
authority, the climate of opinion in-, which they dwell, their 
transient and partial contributions to the mighty problem, that' 
problem itself so far beyond their compass, so vast in scale and 
detail, .so changing in its aspect— all this must surely he con- 
.sidcred before the complete condemnation of the vanquished or 
the complete acquiUal of the victors can be pronounced. Iwents 
also got on to certain lines, and no one could get them off again. 



Germany clanked obstinately, recklessly, awkwardly towards the 
crater and dragged us all in with her. But fierce resentments dwelt 
in France, and in Russia there were wheels within wheels. Could 
we in England perhaps by some effort, by some sacrifice of our 
material interests, by some compulsive gesture, at once of friend- 
ship and command, have reconciled France and Germany in 
lime and formed that grand association on which alone the 
peace and glory of Europe would be safe? I cannot tell. 1 only 
know that we tried our best to steer our country through the 
gathering dangers of the armed peace without bringing her to 
war or others to war. and when these efforts failed, we drove 

through the tempest without bringing her to destruction. 

♦ ♦ * ¥ ♦ 

There is no need here to trace the ancient causes of quarrel 
between the (iermans and the French, to catalogue the conflicts 
with which they have scarred the centuries, nor to appraise the 
balance of injury or of provocation on one side or the other. 
When on the 18th of January, 1871, the triumph of the Germans 
was consolidated by the Proclamation of the German I mpire in 
the Palace of Versailles, a new volume of f uropcan history was 
opened. ‘Europe,’ it was said, ‘has lost a mistress and has gained 
a master.’ A new and mighty Stale had come into being, sustained 
by an overflowing population, equipped with science and learning, 
organized for war and crowned with victor). FVance, strinped of 
Alsace and Lorraine, beaten, impo\crishcd, divided and alone, 
condemned to a decisive and increasing numerical inferiority, fell 
back to ponder in shade and isolation on her departed glories. 

But the chiefs of the Cicrman I mpire were under no illusions 
as to the formidable character and implacable resolves of their 
prostrate antagonist. 'What wc gained by arms in half a year,’ 
said Molikc. ‘we must protect by arms for half a century, if it is 
not [o be lorn from us again.’ Bismarck, more prudent still, 
would never have taken L orraine. Forced by militarv pressure 
to assume the double burden against his belter judgment, he 
c.xhibiled from the outset and in evcr> act of his policy an* ex- 
treme apprehension. Restrained by the opu on of the world, and 
the decided altitude of Great Britain, from striking down a 
reviving France in 187.S. he devoted his whole power and genius 
to the construction of an elaboralt system of alliances designed 
to secure the continued ascendancy of Germany and the main- 
tenance of her conquests. He knew tlic quarrel with France was 
irreconcilable except at a price which Ciermany would never con- 
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sent to pay. He understood that the abiding enmity of a terrific 
people would be fixed on his new-built Empire. Everything else 
must be subordinated to that central fact. Germany could afford 
no other antagonisms. In 1879 he formed an alliance with 
Austria. Four years later this was expanded into the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria and Italy. Rouniania was 
brought into the svslem by a secret alliance in 1883. Not only 
must there be Insurance; there must be Reinsurance. What he 
feared most was a counter-alliance between France and Russia; 
and none of these extending arrangements met this danger. His 
alliance with Austria indeed, if lett by itself, would naturally 
tend to draw France and Russia together. Could he not make a 
league of the three Emperors- Germany, Austria, and Russia 
united? There at last was overwhelming strength and enduring 
safety. When in 1887, after six years, this supreme ideal of Bis- 
marck was ruptured by the clash of Russian and Austrian inter- 
ests in the Balkans, he turned -as the best means still open to 
him— to his Reinsurance Treaty with Russia Gernian>. bv this 
arrangement, secured herself against becoming the object of an 
aggressive combination by France and Russia Russia on the 
other hand was reassured that the Auslro-Gerrnan alliance 
would not be used to undermine her position in the Balkans. 

All these cautious and sapient measures were designed with 
the object of enabling Germany to enjoy her victory m peace 
The Bismarckian system, further, always included the principle 
of good relations with Great Britain. This was necessary, for 
it was well known that Italy would never willingly commit her- 
self to anything that would bring her into war with Great 
Britain, and had, as the world now knows, required this fact 
to be specifically stated in the original and secret text of the 
Triple Alliance. To this Alliance in its early years Circat 
Britain had been wholly favourable Thus France was left to 
nurse her scars alone; and Germany, assured in her predomin- 
ance on the Continent, was able to take the fullest advantage 
of the immense industrial developments which charactcri/ed the 
close of the nineteenth century. The policy of Germany further 
encouraged France as a consolation to develop her colonial pos- 
sessions in order to take her thoughts off Fiurope, and incidentally 
to promote a convenient rivarry and friction with Great Britain. 

This arrangement, under which Furope lived rigidly but 
peacefully for twenty years, and Germany waxed in power and 
splendour, was ended in 1890 with the fall of Bismarck. The 
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ron Chancellor was gone, and new forces began to assail the 
system he had maintained with consummate ability so long. 
There was a constant danger of conflagration in the Balkans 
and in the Near hast through Turkish misgovernment. The rising 
tides of pan-Slavism and the strong anti-German currents in 
Russia began to wash against the structure of the Reinsurance 
Treaty. Lastly, German ambitions grew with German prosperity. 
Not content with the hegemony of I urope, she sought a colonial 
domain. Alrcad> the greatest of niilitar> I mpires, she began in- 
creasingly to turn her thoughts to the sea. The young hmperor, 
freed from Bismarck and finding in Count Caprivi, and the 
lesser ’tnen who succeeded him, complacent coadjutors, began 
gaily to dispense with the safeguards and precautions by which 
the safety of t'iermany had been butiiesscd. While the quarrel 
with I ranee remained open and undying, the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia was dropped, and later on the naval rivalry 
with Biitain was begun. These two sombre decisions rolled for- 
ward slowly as the years unfolded Their consequences became 
apparent in due season. 

, in 1892 the event against which the whole policy of Bismarck 
had been directed came to pass. The Dual Alliance was signed 
between Russia and France. Although the elTects were not ini- 
iiiediately \isible, the F uropean situation was in fact trans- 
formed. Henceforward for the undisputed but soberly exercised 
predominance of Cicrmany, theie was substituted a balance of 
power. Two vast combinations, each disposing of enormous mili- 
tary resources, dwelt together at first side by side, but gradually 
face to face. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Although the groupings of the great Powers had thus been 
altered sensibly to the disadvantage ot Cjermany. there was in 
this alteration nothing that threatened her with war. The abiding 
spirit of F>ancc had never abandoned the dream of recovering 
the lost provinces, but the prevailing temper of the French nation 
was pacific, and all classes remained under the impression of the 
might of Germany and of the terrible consequences likely to 
result from war. 

Moreover, the French were never sure of Russia in a purely 
iTanco-German quarrel. True, ll^re was the Treaty; but the 
Treaty to become operative required aggression on the part of 
Germany. What constitutes aggression? At what point in a dis- 
pute between two heavily armed parties, does one side or the 
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other become the aggressor? At any rate there was a wide field 
for discretionary action on the part of Russia. Of all these 
matters she would be the judge, and she would b<' the judge 
at a moment when it might be said that the Russian people 
would be sent to die in millions over a quarrel between France 
and Germany in which they had no direct interest. The word of 
the Tsar was indeed a great assurance. But Tsars who tried to 
lead their nations, however honourably, into unpopular wars 
might disappear. The policy of a great people, if hung too 
directly upon the person of a single individual, was liable to be 
changed by his disappearance France, therefore, could never 
feel certain that if on any occasion she resisted German pressure 
and war resulted, Russia would march. 

Such was the ponderous balance which had succeeded the un- 
questioned ascendancy- of Germany. Outside both systems rested 
England, secure in an overwhelming, and as yet unchallenged, 
naval supremacy. It wan evident that the position of the British 
Fmpire received added importance from the fact that its adhesion 
to either Alliance would decide the predominance of strength. 
But Lord wSalisbury showed no wish to exploit this favourable 
situation. He maintained steadily the traditional friendly attitude 
towards Germany combined with a cool detachment from C\>n- 
tinental entanglements. 

4c « # « 

Jt had been easy for Germany to lose touch with Russia, but 
the alienation of England was a far longer process. So many 
props and ties had successively to be demolished. British sus- 
picions of Russia in Asia, the historic antagonism to France, 
memories of Blenheim, of Mindcn and of Waterloo, the con- 
tinued disputes with France in Egypt and in the Colonial sphcie. 
the intimate business connexions between Germany and England, 
the relationship of the Royal Families- all these ccmstilulcd a 
profound association between the British Empire and the leading 
Stale in the Triple Alliance. It was no part of British policy to 
obstruct the new-born Colonial aspirations of Germany, and in 
more than one instance, as at Samoa, wc actively assisted them. 
With a complete dclachnient from strategic considerations, l.ord 
Salisbury exchanged Heligoland for Zanzibar. Still even before 
the fall of Bismarck the Gerfiians did not seem pleasant diplo- 
matic comrades. They appeared always to be seeking to enlist 
our aid and reminding us that they were our only friend. To 
emphasize this they went even farther. They sought in minor 
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ways to embroil us with France and Russia. Each year the 
Wilhelmstrasse looked inquiringly to the Court of St. James’s 
for some new service or concession which should keep Germany's 
diplomatic goodwill alive for a further period. Each year they 
made mischief for us with lYance and Russia, and pointed the 
moral of how unpopular Great Britain was, what powerful 
enemies she had, and how lucky she was to find a friend in 
Cicrniany. Where would she be in the councils of Europe if 
Gcmian assistance were withdrawn, or if Germany threw her 
influence into the opposing combination? These manifestations, 
prolonged for nearly twenty years, produced very definite sensa- 
tions of estrangement in the minds of the rising generation at 
the British Foreign Office. 

But nor.j ol th‘'se woes of diplomatists deflected the steady 
course of British policy. The Colonial expansion of Germany 
was viewed with easy inditference by the British Empire. In spite 
of their rivalry in trade, there grew up a far more important 
commercial connexion between Britain and Germany. In Europe 
we were each other's best customers. Even the German Emperor’s 
telegram to President Kruger on the Jameson Raid in 1896, 
which we now know to have been no personal act but a decision 
of the Cierman Government, prcxluced only a temporary ebulli- 
tion of anger. All the Cierman outbursts of rage against England 
during the Boer War, and such attempts as were made to form 
a f uropcan coalition against us, did not prevent Mr. Chamber- 
lain in 1901 from advocating an alliance with Ciermany, or the 
British f-oreign Ofticc from proposing in the same year to make 
the alliance between Britain and Japan into a Triple Alliance 
including Ciermany. During this period we had at least as serious 
dilTercnces with Erance as with Ciermany, and sufficient naval 
superiority not to be seriously disquieted by either. We stood 
equally clear of the Triple and of the Dual Alliance. We had no 
intention of being drawn into a Continental quarrel. No effort 
by Erance to regain her lost provinces appealed to the British 
public or to any political party. The idea of a British Army 
fighting in I uropc amid the mighty hosts of the Continent was 
by all dismissed as utterly absurd. Only a menace to the very 
life of the British nation would stir the British Empire from its 
placid and tolerant detachment froiii Continental affairs. But that 
menace Cjcrmany was destined to supply. 



‘Among the Great Powers/ said Moltke in his Military Testa- 
ment, ‘England necessarily requires a strong ally on the Contin- 
ent. She would not find one which corresponds, better to all her 
interests than a United Germany, that can never make claim to 
the command of the sea/ 

From 1873 to 1900 the German Navy was avowedly not in- 
tended to provide for the possibility of ‘a naval war against great 
naval Powers.’ Now in 1900 came a Fleet Law of a very different 
kind. 

‘In order to protect German trade and commerce under exist- 
ing conditions/ declared the preamble of this document, ‘only 
one thing will suffice, namely, Germany must possess a battle 
fleet of such a strength that, even for the most powerful naval 
adversary, a war would involve such risks as to make that 
Power’s own supremacy doubtful.’ 

JThe determination of the greatest militaiy Power on the Con- 
tinent to become at the same time at least the second naval 
Power was an event of lirst magnitude in world affairs. It would, 
if carried into full effect, undoubtedly reproduce those situations 
which at previous periods in history had fjroved of such awful 
significance to the Islanders of Britain, 

Hitherto all British naval arrangements had proceeded on the 
basis of the two-Power standard, namely, an adequate superiority 
over the next two strongest Powers, in those days France and 
Russia. The possible addition of a third European Fleet more 
powerful than either of these two would profoundly affect the 
life of Britain. If Germany was going to create a Navy avowedly 
measured against our own, we could not afford to remain ‘in 
splendid isolation’ from the European systems. We must in these 
circumstances find a trustworthy friend. We found one in another 
island Empire situated on the other side of the globe and also 
in danger. In 1901 the Alliance was signed between Great Britain 
and Japan. Even less could we afford to have dangerous causes 
of quarrel open both with France and Russia. In 1902 the 
British Government, under Mr, Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, 
definitely embarked upon the policy of settling up our differences 
with France. Still, before cither of these steps was taken the hand 
was held out to Germany. She was invited to join with us in the 
alliance with Japan. She was^invited to make a joint effort to 
solve the Moroccan problem. Both offers were declined. 

In 1903, the war between Russia and Japan broke out. Ger- 
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many sympathized mainly with Russia; England stood ready to 
fulfil her Treaty engagements with Japan, while at the same time 
cultivating good relations with France. In this posture the Powers 
awaited the result of the Far Eastern struggle. It brought a sur- 
prise to all but one. The military and naval overthrow of Russia 
by Japan and the internal convulsions of the Russian State pro- 
duced profound changes in the European situation. Although 
German influence had leaned against Japan, she felt herself 
enormously strengthened by the Russian collapse. Her Contin- 
ental predominance was restored. Her self-assertion in every 
sphere became sensibly and immediately pronounced. France, 
on the other hand, weakened and once again, for the time being, 
isolated and in real danger, became increasingly anxious for an 
Entente \\iih i ugland. England, whose statesmen wUh penetrat- 
ing eye alone in Europe had truly measured the martial power 
of Japan, gained remarkably in strength and securit>. Japan, her 
new ally, was triumphant; France, her ancient enemy, sought 
her friendship: the German Fleet was still only a-building. and 
meanwhile all the British battleships in China seas could now 

be safely brought home. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

1 he settlement of outstanding dilTerences between I ngland and 
France proceeded, and at last in 1904 the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment was signed. There were various clauses; but the essence 
of the compact was that the French desisted from opi^xsition 
to British interests in Eg>pt, and Britain gave a general suppi^rt 
to the French views about Morocco. This agreement was ac- 
claimed b> the Conservative forces in I ngland. among whom 
the idea of the German menace had already taken root. It was 
also hailed somewhat short-sightedly bv L iberal statesmen as a 
step to secure general peace b> clearing a\vav misunderstandings 
and dilTerences with our traditional enemy. It was therefore 
almost univcrsall> welcomed. Only one profound observer 
rai.sed his voice against it, ‘My mournful and supreme convic- 
tion,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘is that this agreement is much more 
likcl> to lead to complications than to peace.’ This unwelcome 
comment was indignantly spurned from widel> different stand- 
points by both British parties, and general censure fell upon its 
author. 

Still, England and all that she stood for had left her isolation, 
and had reappeared in Europe on the opposite side to Germany. 
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For the first time since 1870, Germany had to take into con- 
sideration a Po^^er outside her system which was in no way 
amenable to threats, and was not unable if need be to encounter 
her single-handed. The gesture which was to sweep Delcasse from 
power in 1%5, the apparition ‘in shining armour’ which was to 
qirell Russia in 1908. could procure no such compliance from the 
indei^^ndent Island girt with her f leei and mistress of the seas. 

I'p to this moment the Triple Mliancc had on the whole been 
stronger than France and Russia. Although war against these 
two Powers would have been a formidable undertaking for 
Germanv, Austria and Italy, its ultimate issue did not seem 
doubtful. f3ul if the weight of Britain were thrown into the ad- 
verse scale and that of Italy withdrawn from the other, then for 
the first lime since 1870 Germany could not feel certain that she 
was on the stronger side. Would she submit to it? Would the 
growing, bounding ambitions and assertions of the new German 
Empire consent to a situation in which, very p(ditely no doubt, 
very gradually perhaps, but still very surely, the impression 
would be conveyed that her will was no longer the hnal law of 
Europe? If Cjcrmany and her I mjxToi would accept the same 
soil of restraint that Trance, Russia and I ngland had long been 
accustomed^ to, and vsould live within her rights as an eiqual in 
a freer and easier world, all would be well. But would she? 
Would she tolerate the gathering under an inde|)cndent standard 
of nations outside her system, strong enough to examine her 
claims only as the merits appealed to them, and to resist aggres- 
,sion without fear? The history of the next ten years was to 
supply the answer. 

Side by side with these slowly marshalling and steadily arming 
antagonisms between the greatest i^)wcTs, proce.sscs of degenera- 
tion were at work in weaker I mpires almost equally dangerous 
to peace, forces were alive in Turkey which threatened with 
destruction the old regime and its abuses on which Cicrmany 
had chosen to lean. Ilie ( hrisuan Slates of the Balkans, growing 
strong T year by year, awaited an opportunity to liberate their 
compatriots still writhing under lurkish misrule. I he growth of 
national sentiment in every country created fifrcc strains and 
stresses in the uneasily knit and crumbling Austro-J lungarian 
f mpire. I he Balkan Stales saw also in this direction kinsmen to 
rescue, territory to recover, and unities to achieve. Italy watched 
with ardent eyes th« decay of Turkey and the unrest of Austria. 
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It was certain that from all these regions of the South and of the 
Hast there would come a succession ot events deeply agitating 
both to Russia and to Germany. 

To create the unfavourable conditions for herself in which 
Germany afterwards brought about the war, many acts of 
supreme unwisdom on the part of her rulers were nevertheless 
still necessary. France must be kept in a state of continued appre- 
hension. The Russian nation, not the Russian Court alone, must 
be stung by some violent affront inflicted in their hour of weak- 
ness. The slow, deep, restrained antagonism of the British 1 mpire 
must be roused by the continuous and repeated challenge to the 
sea power by which it lived. I hen and then onl> could those 
conditions be treated under which Ciermany by an act of aggres- 
sion woulif into being against her, a combination strong 

enough to resist and ultimately to overcome her might There 
was still a long road to travel before the \ials of Wrath were 
full. For ten years we were to journey anxiously along that road. 

t * < . It: 

It was for a time the fashion to write if ^hc British Govern- 
ment during these ten years were either entirely unconscious of 
the approaching danger or had a load of secret matters and deep 
forebodings on their minds hidden altogether from the thought- 
less nation. In fact, however, neither of these alternatives, taken 
separately, was true; and there is a measure of truth in both of 
them taken together. 

The British Government and the Parliaments out of wl ch it 
sprang, did not believe in the approach of a great war, and were 
ciclermineci to prevent it; but at the same lime the sinister hypo- 
thesis was continually present in their thoughts, and was repeat- 
edly brought to the attention of Ministers by disquieting incidents 
and tendencies 

During the whole of those ten years this duality and discord- 
ance were the ke>notc of British politics: and those whose duly 
it was to watch over the safely of the country lived simuliane- 
ousl) in two dilfercnt worlds of thought. There was the actual 
visible work! with its peaceful acTiviiics and cosmopolitan aims; 
and there was a hvpolhelical world, a work, ‘beneath the thresh- 
old.' as it were, a world al one moment utterly fantastic, at the 
next seeming about to leap into^rcalily^ a world of monstrous 
shadows moving in convulsive ■combinations through vistas of 
fathomless catastrophe. 
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MJLtSIONtS lO ^RMAC.1 DDON 
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I F the reader js to understand this tale and the point ot view 
from which it is told he should follow the authors mind in 
each principal sphere ot causation He must not onlv be 
acquainted with the militarv and naval situations as thc> evistcd 
at the outbreak of war but with tlic events which led up to them 
He must be introduced to the y\dmiials and to the (icneials he 
must siud> the organization of the \ leeis and Armies and the 
outlines of their strategv bv sea and land he must not shiink 
even from the design ot ships and cannon, he must extend his 
view to the groupings and slow grovvmg antagonisms ot nuxlern 
Slates he must ci'ihtract it to the humbler but unavoidable wai- 
tare ot pailies and the mterplav ot political torces and |X^i onah- 
ties 

The (hiunatis petMina (>f the picvioas chapter have been gieal 
Slates and F mpires and its theme their world wide balance and 
combinations Now the stage must lor «i while be narrowed to 
the limits of these islands and occupied bv the polilKal [x*ison 
age and factions ot the lime and ot tiu houi 

Fn the vear 1S9S | had the privilege as a voting othcer, ot 
being invited to lunch with Sir \\illiam llarcourt In the course 
of a conversalKni m which I looF I tcxir none too moilest a 
share I a'-ked the question What will luip[X‘n then*' *Mv dcxir 
Winston’ replied the old \icUuian siatesman ‘the experiences 
of a long life have convinced me iliai nolhine ever happens 
Since that moment, is it seems to me notliing this ever ceased 
happening The growth ot the gicat antagonisms abroad was 
accompanied by the progressive auwiavalion ol pari> stntc at 
home The scale on which events have shaped themselves, lias 
dwarfe ! the episcxles (^1 the Vicioiian f ra Its small wars be- 


tween great nations, its about supcrticial issues, 

the high, keen inlcllcclii^^^^rf sober, hugah 

narrow limitations ol ^^paerton bef?^^^o a vanished |xruxl 
The smooth river ^dhM«dJiJBrjntoij^«,d()ng which we then 
sailed, seems mcomci«iBj iWnorc fff) JjAalaract down whicl^ 





we have been hurled and the rapids in whose turbulence we are 
now struggling. 

I date the beginning of these violent times in our country from 
the Jameson Raid, in 1896. This was the herald, if not indeed 
the progenitor, of the South African War. From the South 
African War was born the Khaki Llcction. the Protectionist 
Movement, the Chinese Labour cr> and the consequent furious 
reaction and Liberal triumph of 1^06. Lrom this sprang the 
violent inroads of the House of Lords upon popular Govern- 
ment, which by the end of 1908 had reduced the immense Liberal 
majority to virtual impotence, from v\hich condition they were 
rescued by the Llovd (ieorge Budget in 1909. This measure 
became, in its turn, on both sides, the cause of still greater pro- 
\(x;ations, and \l^ icjectior. bv the l.ords was a constitutional 
outrage and political blunder almost bo\ond compare. It led 
directly to the tw-o (jeneral f lections ot 1910. to the Parliament 
Act, and to the Irish struggle, in which our countrv was brought 
to the verv threshold ot civil war. Thus we see a succession of 
partisan actions ctmtiiuiing without intermission for nearly 
twent> vears, each injurv repeated with interest, each oscillation 
more violent, each risk more grave, until at last it seemed that 
the sabre itself must Ix' invoked to cool the blood and the 
passions that were rife. 

+ ♦ * 

In .lul>, 1902, lord Salisburv reined With what seenv now 
to have been only a briel interlude, he had been Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretarv since 1885. In all those seventeen \ears 
the I iberal Parl> had never exercised arn elTective control upon 
affairs. 'Micir brief spell in oliice had onlv been obtained by a 
majority of forty Irish Naticnialisi votes. f')uring thirteen years 
the (\mservali\cs had enjoyed honu^geneous majorities of 100 to 
150. and in addition there was the House of lords. This long 
reign of power had now c^muc to an end. 1'he desire for change, 
the feeling that change was impending, was widespre, U was 
the end of an epodi 

1 ord Salisbury yvas followed b> Mr. BaT ur. The new Prime 
Minister never had a fair chance ^He succeeded only to an ex- 
hausted inheritance. Indeed, his wisest course yvould hayc been 
to gel out (d office as decently. ^\s quietly, and. abvwe all. as 
quickly as possible. He could with gicat ])ropiicly have declared 
that liic 19(K) Parliament had been elected on war conditions 
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and on a war is^ue: that the war was now finished successfully; 
that the mandate was exhausted and that he must recur to the 
sense of the electors before proceeding farther with his task. No 
doubt the liberals would have come into power, but not by a 
large majority; and they would have been faced by a strong, 
united Conservative Opjxisition, which in four or five years, 
about 1907, would have resumed effective control of the State 
The solid ranks of Conservatise members who acclaimed Mr. 
Balfour's accession as f irsi jMinisler were however in no mood 
to be dismissed to their constituencies when the Parliament was 
only two >cars old and had still toui or live years more to run. 
Mr. Balfour therefore addressed himself to the duties of Ciov- 
emment with a serene indilference to the vast alienation of public 
opinion and the consolidation ol hostile forces which were pro- 
ceeding all around him. 

Mr. Chamberlain, his almost all-powerful lieutenant, was 
under no illusions He felt, with an acute political sensitiveness, 
the ever-growing strength of the tide setting against the ruling 
combination. But instead of pursuing courses of m<xleralion and 
prudence, he was impelled b> the ardour ol his nature to a 
desperate remed>. I he (iovernment was reproached with being 
reactionary. The moderate Conservatives and the vounger Con- 
servatives were all urging I iberal and conciliatory processes. 
The Opposition w.is advancing ho|K‘fullv towards power, 
heralded by a storm of angry outcr> He would show them, and 
show' doubting or weary friends as well, how it was possible 
to quell indignation b> violence, and from the very heart of 
reaction to draw the means of popular victory. He unfurled the 
flag of Protection, 

Time, adveisily and the recent f ducation Act had umled the 
Liberals; Protection, or fanlF Relorni .is it was called, split the 
Conservatives, lltimately, six Ministers resigned and fifty C’on- 
servativc or Unionist members definitely withdrew their support 
from the Government Among them were a number of those 
you* gcr men from whom a P«irty should derive new force and 
driving power, and who arc specially necessary to it during a 
period of opposition. I'hc action of the I'ree lYadc Unionists 
was endorsed indirectly by I oid Salisbury himself from his re- 
tirement, and was actively ^sustained by such pillars of the 
Unionist Party as Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach and the Duke of 
Devonshire. No sugh formidable loss had been sustained by the 
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Conservative Party since the expulsion of the Peelites. 

But if Mr. Balfour had not felt inclined to begin his reign by 
an act of abdication, he was still less disposed to have power 
wrested from his grasp. Moreover, he regarded a Party split as 
the worst of domestic catastrv)phes, and rcsponsibilit> for it as 
the unforgivable sin. He therefore laboured with ama/ing 
patience and coolness to preserve a semblance of unity, to calm 
the tempest, and to hold on as long as possible in llie ho| c of 
its subsiding. With the highest subtlety and ingenuity lie do^i cd a 
succession of formulas designed t(^ enable people who dilicred 
profoundly, to persuade themselves they were in agreci.icnt. 
When it cajiie to the resignation ol Ministers, he was careiul 
to shed Free Trade and Protectionist blood as far as pi ssible 
in equal quantities, i ike Henry \ 111. he decapitated Papi ls and 
burned hot (iospcllcrs c>n the same Jay for their respective diver- 
gencies in opposite directions from his central, personal and 
a r t i I ic i a I co m pro ni i se . 

In this unpleasant situation Mr. Balfour maintained hiniNelf 
for two whole years. Vain the clamour ior a Cjeneral I lection, 
vain the taunts of clinging t(» olhce, vain the .solicilatii^ns c>f 
friends and the attempts of Iocs to force a crucial issue Ihe 
Pi ime Minister remained immovable, inexhaustible, impel turb- 
able; and he remained Prime Minister. His clear, just mind, 
detached from small things, stood mdilleivM to the c’ nour 
about him. He pursued, as has been related, through the c itical 
period of the Russo-Japanese War, a policy in support of Japan 
of the utmost hrmness. He resisted all lempialions. on ilie other 
hand, to make the sinking of oui trawleis on the Dogger Bank 
by the Russian Fleet an occasion of war with Russia. He formed 
the C ommittee of Imperial Defence the instrument of our pre- 
paredness. He earricvl through the agreement with France of 
1904. the momentous sigmiicance of which the preceding 
chaplei has explained. But in PH)S political Britain cared for 
none of these things. The credit ol the (iovernmenl led steadily. 
I'hc prt>eess of degeneration m the Conservative Party was con- 
tinuous. 'Hie storm of opposition grew unc isingh. and so did 
the unification of all the forces oppc>sed to the dying regime. 

laile in November, 1905, Mr. Balfour tendered his resignain>n 
as Prime Minister to the King. The Ciovernmenl of Sir liemy 
Campbell-Bannerman was formed, and proceeded in January to 
appeal to the consiiiucneics. Phis Ciovernnicnt represented IxHli 
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the wings into which the Liberal Party had been divided by the 
Boer War. The Liberal Imperialists, so distinguished by their 
talents, tilled sonic of the greatest ofiices. Mr. Asquith went to 
the F'xchequcr; Sir Edward Grey to the Foreign OtTice; Mr. 
Haldane became Secretary of Stale lor War. On the other hand, 
the Prime Minister, who himself represented the main stream 
of Liberal opinion, appointed Sir Robert Reid Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. John Morley, Secretaiy of Slate for India. Both the.se 
Statesmen,, while not opposing actual war measures in South 
Africa, had unceasingly condemned the war: and in Mr. 1 loyd 
George and Mr. John Burns, both of v\hom entered the Cabinet, 
were found democratic politicians who had gone even farther. 
The dignity of the Administration was enhanced by the vener- 
able figures of Lord Ripon, Sii Henry Fowler, and the newly 
returned V iceroy of India, Loid I Igin. 

The result of the polls in January. 1906, was a Conservative 
landslide. Never since the election following the great Reform 
Bill, had anything comparable occurred in British parliamentary 
history, in Manchester, for instance, which was one of the prin- 
cipal battlegrounds, Mr. Balfoui and eight Conservative 
colleagues were dismissed and replaced by nine I ibcrals or 
Labour men. The C’onservativcs, after nearly twenty years of 
power, crept back to the House of C ommons barely a hundred 
and fifty strong, I he LihciaK had gained a majority of more 
than one hundred over all other parties combined. Both great 
parlies harboured deep grievances against the other; and against 
the wrong of the Khaki Flection and its misuse, was set the 
counterclaim of an unfair C hinese I ahour cry. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was still receiving the re- 
sounding acclamations of I it'ierals, peace-lovers, anti-jingoes, and 
anti-militarists, in every part of the country, when he was sum- 
moned by Sir Ldward Ciicy to allciui to business of a very 
difTcrent character. The Algcciras Conference was in its throes. 
When the Anglo-French Agreement on I gypt and Morocco had 
first been made known, the Cierman Cjovcrnmcnt accepted the 
situation without protest or complaint. The CJerman Chancel- 
lor, Prince Bulow, had even declared in 1904 that there was 
notliing in the Agreement to ii^hich Cjcrmany could take excep- 
tion. ‘What appears to be before us is the attempt by the method 
of friendly understanding to eliminate a number of points of 
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difference which exist between Fngland and France. We had no 
j, objection to make against this from the standpoint of German 
f interest.’ A serious agitation most embarrassing to the German 
Government was, however, set on foot by the Pan-German and 
Colonial parlies. Under this pressure the attitude of the Govern- 
ment changed, and a year later Germany openly challenged the 
Agreement and looked about for an opportunity to assert her 
claims in Morocco. This opportunity was not long delayed. 

Larly in 1 905 a French mission arrived in F-'ez. Their language 
and actions seemed to show an intention of treating Morocco 
as a f rench Protectorate, thereby ignoring the international obli- 
gations of the Ireaty of Madrid. The Sultan of Morocco 
appealed to Germany, asking if France was authorized to speak 
in the name of Luro|)C. Germany was now enabled to advance 
as the champion of an international agreement, which she sug- 
gested I ranee was violating. Behind this lay the clear intention 
to show France that she could not afford, in consequence of her 
agreement with Britain, to ollend (iermany. The action taken 
was of the most drastic character. The Cierman F.mperor was 
persuaded to go to I'angicrs, and there, against his better judg- 
ment, on March 31, 1905, he deli\cred, in very uncompromising 
language chosen by liis ministers, an open challenge to France, 
To this speech the widest circulation was given by the German 
Foreign Oflice. Hot-foot upon it (April II and 12) two very 
threatening despatches were sent to Paris and London, demand- 
ing a conference of all the Signatory Powers to the I'reaty of 
Madrid. I very means was used by (icrmany to make France 
iiiiilcrstaiK! that if she refused the conference there would lx? w'ar; 
and to make assurance doubly sure a special envoys was 
sent from Berlin to Paris for that express purpose. 

f'rance was quite unprepared for war; the army was in a bad 
slate; Russia was incapacitated; moreover, France had not a 
good case. The French F oreign Minister, Monsieur Delcasse, 
was, however, unwilling to give way. The Geiman attitude 
became still more threatening; and on June 6 the French Cabinet 
of Monsieur Rouvier unanimously, almost at the cannon’s mouth, 
accepted the principle of a conference, and Monsieur Delcasse 
at once resigned. 

So far Germany had been very .'Jliccessful. Under a direct 
^threat of war she had compelled France to bow to her will, and 
• Prince Hcnckel von DonncMiiaicK, 
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to sacrifice the Minister who had negotiateJ the Agreement with 
Great Britain. The Rouvier Cabinet sought earnestly for some 
friendly solution which, while sparing France the humiliation of 
a conference dictated in such circumstances, would secure sub- 
stantial concessions to Germany. The German Government were, 
however, determined to exploit their victory to the full, and not 
to make the situation easier for France cither before or during 
the conference. The conference accordingl> assembled at 
Algeciras in Januar), l%6. 

Great Britain now appeared on the scene, apparently quite 
unchanged and unperturbed by her domestic convulsions. She 
had in no wav encouraged b ranee to refuse the conference. But 
if a war was to be fastened on France by Germany as the direct 
result of an agreement made recently in the full light of day 
between France and Great Britain, it was held that Great 
Britain could not remain indifferent. Sir Henry Gampbell- 
Bannerman therefore authorized .Sir f dward Grey to support 
France strongly at Algeciras. He also authorized, almost as the 
first act of what was to be an era ot Peace. Retrenchment, and 
Reform, the beginning of military conversations between the 
British and French General Stalls with a view to concerted action 
in the event of war. This was a ^tep of profound significance and 
of far-reaching reactions. Henceforward the relations f)f the two 
Staffs became increasingly intimate and confidential. The minds 
of our military men were definitely turned into a particular 
channel. Mutual trust grew continually in one set of military 
relationships, mutual precautions in the other. However ex- 
plicitly the two Governments might agree and affirm to each 
other that no national or political engagement was involved in 
these technical discussions, the fact remained that they con- 
stituted an exceedingly potent lie 

The attitude of Great Britain at Algeciras turned the scale 
against Germany. Russia, Spain and other signatory Powers as- 
sociated themselves with F rance and F ngland. Austria revealed 
to Germany the limits beyond which she would not go. Thus 
Germany found herself isolated, and what she had gained by 
her threats of war evaporated at the C ouncil f3oard. In (he end a 
compromise suggested by Austria, enabled Ciermany to withdraw 
without open loss of dignil/. From these events, however, serious 
consequences flowed. Both the two systems into which Furopc 
was divided, v'e/e crystallized and consolidated. Ciermany fell 



Ihc need of binding Austria more closely to her. Her open 
attempt to terrorize France had produced a deep impression up- 
on French public opinion. An immediate and thorough reform of 
the Flench Army was carried out, and the Entente with England 
was strengthened and confirmed. Algeciras was a milestone on 
the road to Armageddon. 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The illness and death of Sir Hcnr^ Campbell-Bannerman at 
the beginning of 1908 opened the \^ay for Mr. Asquith. The 
Chancellor of the F xchequer had been the First IJeutenant of 
the late Prime Minister, and, as his chief’s strength failed, had 
more and more assumed the burden. He had charged himself 
with the conduct ^.»f the ne\^ licensing Bill which was to be the 
staple of the Session of 1908. and in virtue of this task he could 
command the allegiance of an extreme and doctrinaire section 
of his Party from whom his Imperialism had previously alienated 
him. He resolved to ally to himself the democratic gifts and 
rising reputation of Mr. Lloyd Ceorge. 1'hus the succession 
passed smoothly from hand to hand. Mr. Asquith became Prime 
Minister; Mr. IJoyd Cicorge became (^hancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the second man in the Cjovernment. The new 
Cabinet, like the old, was a veiled coalition. A ver> distinct line 
of cleavage was maintained between the Radical-Pacifist ele- 
ments who had followed Sir Hemv Campbell-Bannerman md 
constituted the bulk both of the Cabinet and the Party on the 
one hand, and the I iberal Imperialist wing on the other. Mr. 
Asquith, as Prime Minister, had now to take an impartial posi- 
tion; but his heart and sympathies were always with Sir Edward 
Grey, the War OlVice and the Admiralty, and on every important 
occasion when he was forced to reveal himself, he definitely sided 
with them. FJe was not, however, able to give Sir Edward Grey 
the same effectual countenance, much as he might wish to do 
so, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had done, fhe old chief’s 
word was law to the extiemists of his Party. They would accept 
almost an>lhing from him. 1'hey were quite ire he would do 
nothing more in matters of foreign policy and defence than was 
abvsolutcly necessary, and that he would do it in the manner least 
calculated to give satisfaction to jiij^o sentiments. Mr. Asquith, 
however, had been far fiom NoutuT about the Boer War, and 
was the lifelong friend of the Foreign Scerctary. who had 
wandered even farther from (he strait path inio^^atrioiic pastures. 
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He was therefore in a certain sense suspect, and every step he 
took in external affairs was watched with prim vigilance by the 
Elders. If the military conversations with France had not been 
authorized by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and if his politi- 
cal virtue could not be cited in their justification, I doubt whether 
thev could have been begun or continued by Mr. Asquith. 

Since 1 had crossed the Floor of the House in 1904 on the 
Free Trade issue, 1 had worked in close political association with 
Mr. Lloyd George He was the first to welcome me. We sat and 
acted together in the period of opposition preceding Mr. Bal- 
four’s fall, and we had been in close accord during Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's administration, in which 1 had served as 
Lender-Secretary of State for the Colonies. This association con- 
tinued when I entered the new Cabinet as President of the Board 
of Trade, and in general, though from different angles, we leaned 
to the side of those who would restrain the froward both in 
foreign polic> and in armaments. It must be understood that 
these differences of altitude and complexion, which in varying 
forms reproduce themselves in evciy great and powerful British 
Administration, in no way prevented harmoixipus and agreeable 
relations between the principal personages, and our affairs pro- 
ceeded amid, many amenities in an atmosphere of courtesy, 
friendliness and goodwill 

* 4 . * + + 

It was not long before the next 1-uropcan crisis arrived. On 
October 5, 1908, Austria, without warning or parley, proclaimed 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These provinces of 
the Turkish Empire had been administered by her under the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, and the annexation only declared in form 
what already existed in fact. The Young Turk Revolution which 
had occurred in the summer, seemed to Austria Ijkcly to lead 
to a reasserlion of Turkish sovereignty over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and this she was concerned to forestall. A reasonable 
and patient diplomacy would probably have secured for Austria 
the easements which she needed. Indeed, negotiations with 
Russia, the Great Power most interested, had made favourable 
progress. But suddenly and abruptly Count Aerenthal, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, interrupted the discussions by the 
announcement of the annex!ition, before the arrangements for a 
suitable concession to Russia had been concluded. By this essen- 
tially violent act^a public affront was put upon Russia, and a, 
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personal slight upon the Russian negotiator. Monsieur Isvolsky. 
r A storm of anger and protest arose on all sides, England, bas- 
‘ ing herself on the words of the London Conference in 1871, 
‘That it is an essential principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can free itself from the engagements of a Treaty, nor 
modify its stipulations except by consent of the contracting 
parties,’ refused to recognize either the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina or the declaration of Bulgarian independence 
which had synchronized with it. I'lirkey protested loudly against 
a lawless act. An etfective boycott of Austrian merchandise was 
organized by the Turkish Government. The Serbians mobilized 
their army. But it was the eflect on Russia which was most 
serious. I'hc bitt^'r animosity excited against Austria throughout 
Russia became a penultimate cause of the Great War. In this 
national quarrel the personal dilfercnces of Aerenthal and 
Isvolsky played also their part. 

Great Britain and Russia now demanded a conference, declin- 
ing meanwhile to countenance what had been done. Austria, 
supported by Germany, refused. The danger of some violent 
action on the part of Serbia became acute. Sir Edward Grey, 
after making it clear that Great Britain would not be drawn 
into a war on a Balkan quarrel, laboured to restrain Serbia, to 
pacify Turkey, and to give full diplomatic support to Russia, 
The controversy dragged on til) April, 1909, when it was ended 
in the following remarkable manner. The Austrians had deter- 
mined, unless Serbia recognized the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, to send an ultimatum and to declare war upon her. 
At this point the German Chancellor, Prince von Bulow, inter- 
vened. Russia, he insisted, should herself advise Serbia to give 
way. The Powers should oflicially recognize the annexation with- 
out a conference being summoned and without any kind of com- 
pensation to vSerbia. Russia was to give her consent to this action, 
without previously informing the British or French Governments. 
If Russia did not consent, Austria would declare war on Serbia 
mill the full and complete support of Germany. Russia, thus 
nakedly confronted by war both with Austria and Germany, 
collapsed under the thrciit, as France had done three years before. 
England was left an isolated defender of the sanctity of Treaties 
and the law of nations. The Teutonic triumph was complete. But 
it was a victory gained at a perilous cost. f Yance, after her treat- 
ment in 1905, had begun a thoroLn>h militaiiy reorganization. 
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Now Russia, »n 1910, made an enormous increase in her already 
vast army; and both Russia and France, smarting under similar 
experiences, closed their ranks, cemented their alliance, and set 
to work to construct with Russian labour and French money the 
new strategic railway systems of which Russia's western frontier 
stood in need. 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

li was next the turn of Great Britain to feel the pressure of the 
German power. 

Jn the spring of 190^, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
McKenna, suddenly demanded the construction of no less than 
six Dreadnought battleships. He based this claim on the rapid 
growth of the German fleet and its expansion and acceleration 
under the new naval law of 1^08, which was causing the Admir- 
alty the greatest anxiety. 1 was still a sceptic about the danger 
of the Furopcan situation, and not convinced by the Admiralty 
case. In conjunction with the Chancellor of the Fxchequer, 1 
proceeded at once to canvass this scheme and to examine the 
reasons by which it was suppoited The conclusions which we 
both reached were that a prognimme of four ships would sutli- 
ciently meet our needs In this process I was led to analyse 
minutely the character and composition of the British and 
German Navies, actual and prospective 1 could not agree with 
the Admiralty contention that a dangerous situation would be 
reached in the year 1912 I lound the Admiralty figures on this 
subject were exaggerated I did not believe that the Germans 
were building Dreadnoughts secietly in excess of their published 
Fleet Laws. 1 held that our margin in pi e-Dread nought ships 
would, added to a new programme of four Dreadnoughts, as^u^e 
us an adequate superiority in 1912, 'the danger year’ as it was 
then called. In any case, as the Admiralty only claimed to lay 
down the fifth and sixth ships in the last month of the financial 
year, i.e. March, 1910, these could not alfcct the calculations. 
The Chancellor of the I xchequer and I therefore proposed that 
ff ur ships should be sanctioned for 1909, and that the additional 
two should be considered in relation to the programme of 1910. 

Looking back on the voluminous pa^xirs of this controversy 
in the light of what actually happened, there can be no doubt 
whatever that, so far as facts and figures were concerned, wc were 
strictly right. The gloomy Admiralty anticipations were in no 
respect fulfilled in the year 1912. The British margin was found 
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to be ample in that >ear. There weic no secret German Dread- 
noughts, nor had Admiral von Tirpitz made any untrue state- 
ment in respect of major construction. 

The dispute in the Cabinet gave rise to a fierce agitation out- 
side. The process of the controversy led to a sharp rise of tem- 
perature. The actual points in dispute never came to an issue. 
Genuine alarm was excited throughout the country by what was 
for the first time widely recognized as a German menace. In 
the end a curious and characteristic solution was reached. The 
Admiralty had demanded six ships: the economists offered four: 
and we fmajly compromised on eight. However, hve out of the 
eight were not ready before ‘the danger }ear’ of 1912 had passed 
peacefully awav. 

But although ihc Chancellor of the Lxchequer and I were 
right in the narrow .sense, vve were absolutely wrong in relation 
to the deep tides of destiny. The greatest credit is due to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna, for the resolute and 
courageous manner in which he fought his case and withstood 
his Party on this occasion. Little did I think, as this dispute 
proceeded, that when the next Cabinet crisis about the Navy 
arose our roles would be reversed; and little did he think that 
the ships for which he contended so stoutly would eventually, 
when they arrived, be welcomed with open arms by me. 

Whatever differences might be entertained about the exact 
number of ships required in a particular >car, the British muion 
in general became conscious of the undoubted fact that Germany 
proposed to reinforce her unequalled army by a nav> which 
in 1920 would be far stronger than anything up to the present 
possessed by Great Britain. To the Navy Law of 1900 had suc- 
ceeded the amending measure of 1906: and upon the increases 
of 1906 had l<^llowcd those of 1908. In a flamboyant speech at 
Reval in 1904 the German Fmperor had already styled himself 
‘The Admiral c^f the Atlantic.’ All sorts of sober-minded people 
in F^ngland began to be profoundly disquieted. What did Ger- 
many want this great navy for? Against whom, except us, could 
she measure it, match it, or use it? There wj a deep and grow- 
ing feeling, no longer confined to political and diplomatic circles, 
that the Prussians meant mischief, that they envied the splendour 
of the British Empire, and that ifl they saw a good chance at 
our expense, they would take full advantage of it. Moreover, 
it began to be realized that it was no use Irving to turn Germany 
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from her course by ab^^taining from counter-measures. Reluctance 
on our part to build ships was attributed in Germany to want of 
national spirit, and as another proof that the virile race should 
advance to replace the effete over-civilized and pacifist society 
which >vas no longer capable of sustaining its great place in the 
wo: Id's affairs. No one could run his eyes down the series of 
figures of British and German construction for the first three 
years of the Liberal Administration, without feeling in presence 
of a dangerous, if not a malignant, design. 

In 1905 Britain built 4 ships, and Germany 2. 

In 1906 Britain decreased her programme to 3 ships, and Ger- 
man) increased her programme to 3 ships. 

In 1907 Britain funher decieased her programme to 2 ships, 
and Germany fiailier increased her programme to 4 ships. 

These figures are monumental 

It was impossible to resist the conclusion, gradually forced on 
nearly everyone, that if the Biiiish Navy lagged behind, the gap 
would be very speedily filled. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We have now seen how within the space of live years Ger- 
many's policy and the growth of her armaments led her to arouse 
and alarm most profoundly three of the greatest Powers in the 
workl. Two of them, France and Russia, had been forced to 
bow to the German will by the plain threat of war. f ach had 
been quelled by the open intention of a neighbour to use force 
against them to the utmost limit without compunction. Both felt 
they had escaped a bloody ordeal and probable disaster only 
by submission. The sense of past humiliation was aggravated 
by the fear of future affronts I he third Power— unorganized 
for war, but inaccessible and not to be neglected in the world's 
affairs — Britain, had also been made to feel that hands were 
being laid upon the very foundation of her existence. Swiftly, 
surely, methodically, a German Navy was coming into being 
at our ’oors which must expose us to dangets only to be warded 
off by strenuous exertions, and by a vigilance almost as tense as 
that of actual war. As France and Russia increased their armies, 
so Britain under the same pressure increased her fleet, Ifcncc- 
forward the three disquietetl nations will act more closely to- 
gether and will not be taken by their adversary one by one. 
Henceforward their military arrangements will be gradually con- 



certccl. I icnceforward they will consc^ou^I> be facing a common 
danger. 

Ah! foolish-diligent Germans, working so hard, thinking so 
deeply, marching and counter-marching on the parade grounds 
of the Fatherland, poring over long calculations, fuming in new- 
found prosperity, discontented amid the splendour of mundane 
success, how many bulwarks U) your peace and glor> did you 
not. with your own hands, successively tear down! 

‘In the year 1^09,’ writes von Bcthmann-Hollweg, then the 
successor of Prince von Biilovv, ‘the situation was based on the 
fact that I'ngland had firmly taken its stand on the side of 
France and Russia in pursuit of its traditional policy of opposing 
whatever Continental Power for the time being was the strong- 
est; and that Germany held fast to its naval programme, had 
given a definite direction to its I astern policy, and had more- 
over to guard against a I rench antag(^nism that had in no wise 
been mitigated by its policy in later year^ And if Cjermany saw' 
a formidable aggravation of all the aggressive tendencies of 
Franco-Kussian policy in I ngland\ pronounced friendship with 
this Dual Alliance, I ngland on its side had grown to see a 
menace in the strengthening of the (Jerman I leet and a violation 
of its ancient rights in our L astern policy. Words had already 
passed on both sides. The atmosphere was chilly and clouded 
with distrust.' Such, in his own words, was die inheriianf of 
the new (icrman ( hancellor. 

He was now to make his own contribution to the anxieties 
of the world. 


CHAPTl R III 
THl CRISIS OF AGADIR 

I N the spring of FM I a I rench cxpeditiiui occupied Fez This 
action, added to the growing discontent in Cierman' over 
the Moroccan question, tem[)ted the German Government at the 
beginning of July to an abru|>t act. The Brothers Mannesmann. a 
Cierman "firm at that time very active in i jropean financial 
circles, claimed that they iiad large interests in a harbour on the 
Atlantic seaboard of the Moroccaij C oast and in the hinterland 
behind it. This harbour bore the name of Agadir. Herr von 
Kidcrlen-Wachlcr, the (icrman P’orcign Minister, raised this 
point with the French. The French (iovernmont fully realized 



that the advantages they were gaining in Morocco, justified Ger- 
mans in seeking certain colonial compensations in the Gongo 
area. The Cierman press, on ihc other hand, was indignant at 
exchanging German interests in the nuxleratc climate of Morkco 
for unhealthy tiopical regions of which (hey had already more 
than enough. The questions involved were complicated and 
intrinsically extremely unimpoiiant. The French prepared them- 
selves tor a prol(mged negotiaii(>n. So far as the harbour and 
hinterland of Agadir were concerned, there seemed to be no difli- 
culiy. They denied altogether (he existence of any German 
interests there. I'hey said there was only a sandy bay untouched 
bv the hand of man; there wa^ no Cierman property the shore, 
not a trading establisliment. not a house: there were no Cierman 
interests in the interior. But these fads could easily lx: ascertained 
by a visit of accredited representatives of both countries. Such 
a visit to ascertain the facts (hey professed themselves quite ready 
to arrange l'he> also courted a discussion of the frontier of the 
Congo territories. 

Suddenly and unexpectedlv, on the moining of July I, without 
more ado, it was announced (hat His Imperial Majesty the 
German f mperor had sent his gunboat die Panther io Agadir 
to maintain and protect (ierman interests. This small ship was 
already on its way. All the alarm bells throughout I urope began 
immediately to quiver I ranee lound her self in the presence of an 
act which could ikH be explained, the purpose behind which 
could not be measured Cireat Britain, having consulted the atlas, 
began to wonder what bearing a (icrman naval base on the 
Atlantic coast of Africa would have upon her maritime security, 
‘observing,' as the sailtM's sav when they have to write ollicial 
letters to each other, that Mich a fad must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with (jcrman activitic> at Madeira and in the C anaries and 
with the food routes and trade routes from South America and 
South Africa which converged and passed through these waters. 
F.uropc was uneasy. France was genuinely alarnietl. When Count 
Mellcrnich apprised Sir F dward Cirey of the German action, he 
was informed that the situation was so im|X)rtant that it must be 
considered by the Cabinet. On July 5, after the Cabinet, he was 
told that the British (iovcimjpcnt could not disinterest themselves 
in MorcKco, and that until Gci many's intentions were made 
known their attitude must remain one of reserve. FYom that date 
u/uil July 21 nolt)ne word was spoken by the CJcrman Govem- 
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ment. There is no doubl that the decided posture of Great 
Britain was a great surprise to the German Toreign Oflice. There 
ensued between the Governments what vvas called at the time 
‘the period of silence.’ Meanwhile the French and German news- 
papers carried on a lively controversy, and the British press wore 
a ver> sombre air. 

Jt was diHicult to divine fioni the long strings of telegrams 
which day after day flowed in from all the F’uropean Chancel- 
leries. what was the real puipose behind the German action. I 
followed attentively the repeated discussions on the subject in 
the British Cabinet. Was Cjcrmany looking for a pretext of vvar 
with FVance, or was she merelc Irving b\ pressure and uncer- 
tainty to imp'^ove her colonial positiim'^ In the latter case the 
dispute would no doubt he adjusted after a period of tension, 
as so man> had been before. I he great Powers marshalled on 
either .side, preceded and prote<.ted b\ an elaborate cushion of 
diplomatic courtesies and formalities, v^rcnild displav to each 
Ollier their respective arra>s. In the forelront would be the two 
principal disputants. Get main and franco, and echeloned back 
on either side at varving disiaiKcs and under veils of reserves and 
qualifications of dilferent deiisitv. would be drawn up the other 
parties to the Triple Alliance and to what was alreadv now 
beginning to be called the 1 riple I ntenle. At the proper mc»ment 
these seconds or supporler^ wt)uld utter certain crvptic wor ’* in- 
dicative ol their state of mind, as a Lonsequence c^f which Fiv.nce 
or (iermanv would step back or forward a verv small distance 
or perhaps move sliglulv to the right or to the left. When these 
delicate rectifications in the great baianee of I uropc, and indeed 
(^f the world, had been made, the formidable assemblv would 
withdraw to their own apartments with ecremonv and saluta- 
tions and eongratulate or condole with each other in whi pers 
on the result. We had seen it several times before. 

But even this process was not free from danuer. Oi\ must 
think of the intercourse of the nations in those davs not as if they 
were chessmen on llie board, or puppets drt'ssed in finerv and 
frillings grimacing at each other in a quadrilk but as prodigious 
organizations of forces active or latent which, like planetary 
bodies, could not approach ea^h other in space without giving 
lisc to profound magnetic reactions. If they got loo near, the 
lightnings would begin to flash, and bevond a certain point they 
might be attracted allogclher from the orbits which thev were 



restrained and draw each other into dire collision. The task of 
diplomacy was to prevent such disasters; and as long as there 
was no conscious or subcojiscious purpose of war in the mind 
of any Power or race, diplomacy would probably succeed. But 
in such grave and delicate conjunction^^ one violent move by any 
pa»ty, vsould rupture and derange the restraints utxm all, and 
plunge Cosmos into Chaos. 

I thought myself that the Cicrmans had a certain grievance 
about the original Anglo-French agreement. We had received 
many conveniences in I gypt. France had gained great advant- 
ages in Morocc(\ If Ciermany felt her relative position pre- 
judiced by the^c arrangements, there was no reason why 
patiently and cimicably she should not acKance and press her own 
point of view. And it seemed to me that Britain, the most with- 
drawn, the least committed of the Cireat Powers, might exercise 
a mitigating and a nKKlifying influence and procure an accom- 
modation; and tlial of course was what w^e tried to do. But if 
Germany’s inlenticm were malignant, no such prcKX'ss would be 
of the slightest use. In that event a very decided word woulti have 
to he spoken, and spoken before it was too late. Nor would our 
withdrawing altogether from the scene have heffped matters Had 
we done so all our restraining innuence would have vanished, 
and an inten^er aggravation of the antagonistic forces must have 
occurred. Therefore I read all the papers and telegrams which 
began to pass with a suspicion, and I could see beneath the calm 
of Sir Edward Grey a glowing and at some moments a grave 
anxiety. 

The sultry obscurity of tlie f^uropcan siiualion was ccnnpli- 
caled by the uncertain play of forces within our own council 
chamber. There again in miniature were reproduced the balances 
and reserves of the external diplomatic situation. I'lie Ministers 
who were conducting the foreign policy of Britain, with the 
ponderous trident of sea power lowering up behind them, weie 
drawn entirely from the 1 ibcral Imperialist section (^f the 
Govcrmqcnt. They were narrowly watched and kept in equipoise 
by the Radical element, which included the venerable figures of 
Lord Morlcy and I ord I oreburn, (mi whose side the C'hanccllor 
of the r^xchequer and 1 had usually leaned. It was clear that this 
equipoise might easily make it impossible for Cireat Britain to 
speak with a decided voice either on one side or the other if cer- 
tain damicrous cociditions supervened. Wc should not, therefore. 
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cither keep clear ourselves by withdrawing from the danger nor 
be able by resolute action to ward it off in time. In these circum- 
stances the attitude of the Chancellor of the Exchequer became 
of peculiar importance. 

For some weeks he offered no indication of what his line would 
be, and in our numerous conversations he gave me the impres- 
sion of being sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. 
But on the morning of July 21. when 1 visited him before the 
Cabinet, I found a different man. His mind was made up. I le saw 
quite clearly the course to take He knew what to do and how 
and when to do it. The tenor of his statement to me was that we 
were drifting into war. He dwelt on the oppressive silence of 
Germany so far as we were concerned I le pointed out that Ger- 
many was aetin^ if Y ngland did not count in the matter in 
any wa>; that she had completely ignored our strong representa- 
tion; that she was proceeding to put the most severe pressure on 
France; that a catastrophe might ensue, and that if it was to be 
averted we must speak with great decision, and we must speak 
at once. He told me that he was to address the Bankers at their 
Annual Dinner that evening, and that he intended to make it 
clear that if Germany meant war, she would find Britain against 
her. He showed me what he had prepared, and told me that he 
would show it to the Prime Minister and Sir I dward Giev after 
the Cabinet. What would the> ^a\? 1 sard that of course they 
would be very much relieved; and so the\ were, and so was 1. 

The accession of Mr. Lloyd George in foreign policy to the 
opposite wing of the Government was decisive. \Ve we^'c able 
immediately to pursue a firm and coherent policy. That night at 
the Bankers’ Association the Chancellor of the I'xchequer used 
the following words: 

‘If a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent 
position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achieve- 
ment, by allowing Britain to be treated where her interests were 
vitally affected as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of 
nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price would 
be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to 
endure.’ 

His City audience, whose minds were o’bsessed with the in- 
iquities of the I loyd George Budget and the [earful hardships it 
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had inflicted upon property and \Kealth— little did they dream of 
the future did not (c>niprehcnd in any way the signiticance or 
the importance of what the\ heard. The> took it as if it had been 
one of the orclinar\ platitudes of ministerial pronouncements upon 
foreign allaiis. But the Chancelleries of I urope bounded to- 
gether. 

1 our da>s later, at about 5.30 in the afternoon, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and I were walking by the fountains of 
Buckingham Palace Mot-fool on our track came a messenger. 
Will the ( hanceilor c^f the I xchequer go at once to Sir I dward 
Gres ? Mr. I lovd (icorge stopped abruptly and turning to me 
said, ‘That's mv sficcch flic (icrmans may demand my resig- 
nation as thc\ did ndca'-sc's/ I said, ‘ I hat will make vou the 
mo^t popular man in I ngland' (he was not actually the most 
popular at that time). We returned as fast as we could and lound 
Sir f dward Cire\ in his ro<MU at the Mouse of ('ommons Mis 
first words were: ‘1 ha\e just received a communication from 
the Cierman Ambassad(>r s(^ still tlhii the Fleet might be attacked 
at any moment I have ^ent for McKenna to warn him! ' He then 
told us bricilv ol the conversation he had just had with Count 
Metternich I he Ambassador had said that after the speech of 
the C’hancellor of the 1 v chequer no explanation could be made 
by Germany' In acrid teims he had slatetl that if France should 
repel the hand ollered hei by the \ mperor's C»ovcrnmenl, the 
dignity of Germany would compel her to secure by all means 
full respect by fiance lor (lerman treaty rights Me had then 
read a long c<miplamt about Mr. Lloyd (icorge’s speech, ‘which 
to say the least could have been interpreted as a warning to (icr- 
many’s address and which as a matter of fact had been inter- 
preted by the presses o) (»rcal Biitiiin and iTance as a warning 
bordering on menace.’ Sir f dward Cirey had thought it right to 
reply that the tone of the communication which had jiM bc'cn 
read to him, rendered it inconsistent with the dignity of Mis 
Majesty’s Government to give explanations with regard to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Fxchequer. I he First lord 
arrived while wc were talking, and a few minutes latei hurried 
off to send the warning orders. 

They sound so very cautious and correct, these dcatlly words. 
Soft, quiet voices purring, couiteous, grave, exactly -measured 
phrases in large peaceful rooms. But with less warning cannons 
had opened fire arul nations had been struck down by this same 
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Germany. So now the Admiralty wireless whispers through the 
ether to the tall masts of ships, and captains pace their decks 
absorbed in thought. It is nothing. It is less thali nothing. It is 
too foolish, too fantastic to be thought of in the twentieth 
century. Or is it fire and murder leaping out of the darkness at 
our throats, torpedoes ripping the bellies of half-awakened ships, 
a sunrise on a vanished naval supremacy, and an island well- 
guarded hitherto, at last defenceless? No, it is nothing. No one 
would do such things. Civilization has climbed above such perils. 
The interdependence of nations in trade and irallic, the sense of 
public law, the Ifaguc Convention, liberal principles, the 
1 aboiir Party, high linance. Christian chaiiu, cannmon sense 
have rendered such nightmares impossible Arc vou quite sure? 
It would be a pitv to be wrong. Such a mistake could onlv be 
made once -once lor all. 

'riie Mansion lh')use speech was a surprise to all countries; it 
was a thunder-clap to the (icrman Ciovernment. All their in- 
formation had led them to believe that Mr I lo\d (leorge would 
head the peace party and that l^riiish action would be neulrali/ed. 
Jumping from one extreme to anothe*'. ihev now assumed that 
the British Cabinet was absolutelv united, and that the ('hancel- 
lor of the rxchequci of all others had been deliberalelv selected 
as the most Radical Minister b> ihe Biitish Cio\ernment lo make 
this pronouncement.^ ’Ihes c(^uld not understviiul how their lepre- 
senlatives and agents in Great Britain could Iiave been so i o- 
foundlv misled. Their vexation proved fatal loC'ount Meiterii a. 
and at the first convenient opp<Mtunil\ he was recalled. Mere was 
an Ambassador wln\ alter ten veai''* iVMdenee in 1 laidon, could 
not even forecast the aciivMi of oire of the most powerful 
Ministers on a question of this character. It will be seen fi*om 
what has been written that this view was hard on (\)unt Metter- 
nich. How could he know what Mr. I lo\d George was goine to 
do? I'ntil a few hours before, his colleagues did not know. Work- 
ing with him in close assoc iiilion, I did mM know. No one knew. 
Until his mind vvas delinilelv made up, he did not know tiuiiself. 

' X'on 1irpit/‘s acco-ant is quite cvuicct ‘At his [von Kiderlen- 
W.ichlei's] suggestion the C hancellor dispatched th ninboal Pumhn to 
the Moroccan port Agadir on July 1, !‘>I1. and letl the Biilish (lovern- 
nient. when it asked the reason, compl^'iely in the dark and without a 
iepl> for many weeks. Jhe lesull was that on Jul> 21 I loyd George 
delivered a speech which had been drawn up in the British Cabinet, in 
which he warned (ieiinany that she would lind British power on the 
side of T'lance in the event of a challenge.' 



It seems probable now that the Germans did not mean war on 
this occasion. But they meant to test the ground; and in so doing 
they were prepared to go to the very edge of the precipice. It is so 
easy to lose one's balance there: a touch, a gust of wind, a 
momentary dizziness, and all is precipitated into the abyss. But 
whether in the heart of the German State there was or was not 
a war purpose before bngland's part had been publicly declared, 
there was no such intention afterwards. 

After the speech of the Chancellor of the I'xchequer and its 
sequel the Cieinian Government could not doubt that Great 
Britain would be against them if a war was forced upon France 
at this juncture. Thev did not immediately recede from llieir 
j»sition, but the> were most caieful to avoid any fresh act of 
pro\ocation; and all their further conduct of the negotiations 
with France tended to ojvn m one diieclion or another paths of 
accommodation and of retieat. It remained extremely diflieult 
for us to gauge the exact signihcance of the various points at 
issue, and througluHit the months ol July, August and September 
the situation continued ob'-cure and oppressive. I he slight yet 
decisive change which came ovei the character of Cicrman 
diploniticv, was se irccl v peicepuble, and at tlu; same lime cer- 
tain precautionaiv milit,tr> measures which were taken behind 
the (jcrman Ironiiers, m) far as they were known to us, had the 
clfcct of greatly iiKreasmg our anxiety. In consequence the 
atmosphere in I ngland bcciime constantly moie heavily charged 
with electricity as one hot summer's day succeeded another. 

Hitherto as Horne Secretary I had not had any special part to 
play in this allair, ihough I loilowed it with the utmost attention 
as a Vlembcr of the ( abinet. I was now to receive a rude sliock. 
On the afternoon of July 27, I attended a garden party at Id, 
Downing Stiect J here 1 met the C hief (‘ommissioner of Police. 
Sir I dward Henry We talked about the I uropean situation, and 
J told him lh<it it was serious. He tiien remarked that by an odd 
arrangement the F Ionic* Oilicc was responsible, through the 
Melropoliian Police, lor guarding the magazines at C'hailcnden 
and I ougc Hill, in vslnch all the reserves of naval cordite were 
stored. I Or many years these magazines had been protected with- 
out misadventure by a few constables. I asked what would hap- 
pen if twenty determined GSrniaiis in two or three motor cars 
arrived well armed upon the scene one night. He said they would 
be able to do wha^ they liked. I quitted the garden parly. 
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A few minutes later I was telephoning from my room in the 
Home OHicc to the Admiralty. Who was in charge? The First 
Lord was with the Fleet at Cromarty; the First Sea Lord was 
inspecting. Both were, of course, quickly accessible by wireless 
or wire. In the meantime an Admiral (he shall be nameless) was 
in control. I demanded Marines at once to guard these magazines, 
vital to the Ro>al Navy. I knew there were plenty of Marines in 
the depots at Chatham and Portsmouth. The Admiral replied 
over the telephone that the Admiralty had no responsibility and 
had no intention of assuming an\; and it was clear from his 
manner that he relented the intru'^ii^n of an alarmist civilian 
Minister. ‘You refuse ihen to send the Marines?’ Alter some 
hesitation he replied, ‘1 refuse.' 1 replaced the receiver and rang 
up the Well CydiL.'. Mi. Haldane \vas ilieie. I told him that I was 
reinforcing and arming the polite that night, and asked for a 
company of infantry lor each magazine in addition. Jn a few 
minutes the orders were given* in a few hours the troops had 
moved. By the next day the cordiie reserves of the Nav> were 
safe. 

The incident was a small laie, and peihaps my fears were un- 
founded. But once one had begun to view ilie situation in this 
light, it bceame imj*K')ssible to think of an\ thing else. All around 
ilowed the busy life of pcacelul. unsuspecting, easy-going 
Britain. I he stieets weie ihionged with m'"p and womci» utterly 
devoid of any sense of danger horn abroad. For n..irly a 
ihoiisand years no foreign army had landed on British soil. For 
a hundred years the safety ol the homeland had n:ver been 
threatened, riiey went about their buMiie-s. their spoil, tiieir class 
and party lights year after year, generation after generation, in 
perfect coiilidence and consideiable ignorance. All their ideas 
were derived from conditions of peace. .All their arrangements 
were the result of long peace. Most of them would have been in- 
credulous, many woukl have been very angry if they had been 
told that we might Ix' neat a tremendous war, and diai jxrhaps 
within this ( ity of I ondon, which harboured contidingly visitors 
from every land, resolute foreigners migl be aiming a deadly 
blow at the strength of the one great weap(>n and shield in which 
we trusted. 

I began to make inquiries about^v ulnerable points. I found the 
far-seeing Captain llankey. then Assistant Secretary to the 
( ommiltee of Imperial Defence, alreaiiy on^the move classify- 
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Ing them foi the War Book which project had actually been 
launched I inquiied further about sabotage and espionage <md 
countei -espionage 1 came in touch with othei olhceis woiking 
ver\ quietly and ver\ earnestly, but in a small wa> and with 
small means I was told about German spies and agents in the 
various British ports Hitherto the Home Secretary had to sign 
a warrant when it was necessat} to examine any particular lettei 
parsing through the Ro\al VlaiK I now signed general warrants 
authori/mg the examination ol all the correspondence of pai- 
ticiilar pec^ple upon a list to which additions were continuall> 
made This soon disclosed a legular and extensive system of 
German-paid British agents L was onis in a verv small part of 
the held of prepamtion that the Home Secretaiv had an> olhcial 
dutv c>( interference but once 1 got drawn in it dominated all 
other interests in m\ mind 1 or seven vears I was to think ol 
little else liberal politics the People's Budget tree Trade 
Peace Retrenchment and Reloim all the war cues ol oui elec 
tion struggles began to seem unreal in the piesence ol this new 
preoccupatuni Onlv lidaiid held her pi ice among the grim 
realities which came mic alter mother into vuw No (.li^ubt other 
Ministers had simil u mem il experiences [ im telling m\ own 
tale 

1 now began to make m micnsivt sui \ >t the milil irv posi 
tion in t urope I re id escrvihir'j with which I w is suj’iplied I 
spent m iin hours m irguin^ni md discussion I he Secretary ol 
Stale lor Wai told his i^IIil^is lo tell me eveivthing I wanted to 
know T lie Chief ol the Cjeneial Sttill Sir Willi im Nicholson 
was an old Iriend ol mine 1 hid served with him as a \oung 
oflicer on Sir William I ockhait's stall it (he cnil oi the hrah 
f x])cdilion m He wr »te line broad appreciations and 

preached a clear and steadv doclniic Bui the niiin irom whom I 
learned most was the Direct >i ot Vliliiarv (Operations Cieneial 
Wilson (afterw<irds f reld M iishal Sir Henrv WiKon) I his olhcei 
had extraordinary vision and lailh He had acquired an immense 
and t expect, an unequalled volume of knowledge about the 
Continent He knew the I rench Army thoroughly He was 
deeply m the secrets ot the 1 rench (leneral StafT He had been 
Head of the British Stall C F or years he had been lalx)in- 

ing with one object, that it var ^amc we should act immediately 

iThc woik had been b> I iculcii ml Colonel Adrian Cnant 

Dufl, afterwards killctf on tlie Aisnc 
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on the side of France. Tie was sure that war' would come sooner 
or later. All the threads of military information were in his 
hands. 1 he whole wall of his small room was covered by a 
gigantic map of Belgium, across which every piacticablc road by 
which the Cjcrman armies could march for the invasion of 
F'rance, was painted clearly. All his holidays he spent examin- 
ing these roads and the surrounding cnunlry. He could not do 
much in Germany: the Ciermans know him too well. 

One night the German ambassad(’‘r, still Count Mellernich, 
whom J had known for ten \ears, asked me to dine with him. We 
were alone, and a famous hock from the F mperor's cellars was 
produced. We h*id a long talk about Germany and how she had 
grown great* about Napoleon and the pait he had plaved in 
uniting her; about the I ranco-( ierman V\'ar and how it began 
and how it ended. I said what a puy it v\as (hat Bismarck had 
allowed himself to be forced b\ the soldiers into taking I orraine, 
and how AKacc-J orraine lay at the root of all the Turopean 
armaments and rival combinations, lie said these had been 
(ierman prosinces from rciiKMe aniiquilv until one day in pro- 
found peace I ouis XIV had pransed over the frontier and seized 
them. I said their sympathies were I rench: he said they were 
mixed, I said that anyhow it kept liie whole thing alive. I-'rancc 
could never forget her lost provinces, and they never ceased to 
call to Iier, I he conversation passed to a kindred but more 
critical subject. Was he anxious about the present situatioi ! He 
said people were trying to ring (jermany round and put her in a 
net, and that she was a strong animal to pul in a net. I said, how 
Lould she be netted when she had an alliance with two other 
first-class Powers, .Austria-Hungary and Italy? We had often 
stood quite alone for years at a time without getting flustered. He 
said it was a very different business for an island. But when you 
had been marched through and pillaged and oppressed so often 
and had only the breasts of your soldiers to stand between you 
and invasion, it ale into your soul. I said that Cjcrmany was 
frightened of no!>ody, and that every bixly was frightened of her 

Then we came to the Navy. Surely, I saiu it was a great mis- 
take for (iermany to try to rival Britain on the seas. She would 
never catch us up. Wc should build two to one or more if 
necessary, and at every stage antagonism would grow' between 
the countries. Radicafs and lories, whatever they might say 
about each other, were all agreed on (hat. British Govern- 
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mcnt which jeopardized our naval <;upremacy could live. He said 
Mr I loyd Cieorge had told him very much the same thing, but 
the Cicrmans had no thought of naval supremacy. All they 
wanted was a Fleet to protect their commerce and their colonies. 
1 asked what was the use of having a weaker Fleet? It was only 
another hostage to fortune. He said dial the I mperor was pro- 
foundlv attached to his Fleet, and tiiat it was his own creation. 
[ could not resist saving that Moltke had pronounced a very dif- 
ferent opinion oi Germain's true inteiesl 

I have recorded these notes ol a pleasant though careful con- 
versation, not because thev are of anv importance, but because 
thev help to show the Jiflerenl points view. I learned after- 
wards that the Chancelloi ol the 1 xGiequcr in similar circum- 
stances had spoken more evphciilv. sa>mg that he would raise 
a hundred millions in a single vear lor the British Navy if its 
supremac) were reallv challenged 
Count Metternich was a verv honourable man, serving his 
master faithfully but labounng to preserve peace, especially peace 
between Lngland and Cjeinuinv I have heard that on one occa- 
sion at Berlin in a throng generaK and nrinces, someone had 
said that the British I led would one da> make a surprise and 
unprovoked attack upon (lerinany Wheieupon the Arnbassadoi 
had replied that he had lived in 1 ngland for nearly ten years, 
and he knew that such a thing wa^ absolutely impossible On this 
remark being received with obvious incredulity, he had drawn 
himself up and observed that he made it on the honour of a 
German oflicer and that he would answer for its truth with his 
honour. This for a momeiu had quelled the company. 

It is customary for thoughtless people to jeer at the oM 
diplomacy and to pretend that wars arise out of its secret 
machinations. When one looks at the petty subjects which have 
led to wars between great Cviunlncs and to so many disputes, it 
is easy to be misled in this way Of course such small matters 
are only the symptoms ol the dangerous disease, and are only 
imp( tant for that rea'^on. Behind them lie the interests, the pas- 
sions and the destiny of mighty races of men; and long antag- 
onisms express themselves in trifles ‘(meat commotions,' it was 
said of old, ‘arise out of small things, but not concerning small 
things.’ The old diplomacy Sid its best to render harmless the 
small things: it could not do more. Nevertheless, a war posi|X)ned 
may be a war Uivcrted. Circumstances change, combinations 
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change, new groupings arise, old interests are superseded by new. 
Many quarrels that might have led to war have been adjusted by 
the old diplomacy of Fiuropc and have, in Lord Melbourne’s 
phrase, ‘blown over.’ If the nations of the world, while the sense 
of their awful experiences is still fresh upon them, are able to 
devise broader and deeper guarantees of peace and build their 
houses on a surer foundation of brotherhood and inier-depend- 
ence. they will still require the couitl\ manners, the polite and 
measured phrases, the imperturbable demeanour, the secrecy and 
discretion of the old diplomatists oj f urope. This is, howe\er, a 
digression. 

On August 23, after Parliament had risen and Ministers had 
dispersed, tho Prime Minister coinened vei> secretls a special 
meeting of the Commiltee of Impenal Defence. He summoned 
the Ministers specially concerned with the loreign situation and 
with the lighting services, including ol course the Chancellor of 
the I xchequer 1 hen* w'cie also the principal olheers of the Army 
and the Navv. I was invited to attend, though the Home Ollice 
was not directly concerned We sat all da\. In the morning the 
ArniN told its tale: in the alternoon, the Navy. 

(ieiieral Wilson, as Director of Mililars Operations, stated the 
views of the (leneral Stall'. Standing bv his enormous map, 
spcciall> transpoited for the purpose, he unfolded, with what 
proved alteiw«irds tc'i Ix' extreme accuraev. d.c German pi* ^ for 
attacking fiance in the event of a war between Cierman^ and 
Austria on the one hand and Prance and Russia on the other. It 
was bricHv as follows- 

In the first place, the (lermans would turn nead\ four-fifths of 
their strength against Prance and lea\e onlv onc-liflli to contain 
Russia I he Ciciman armies would draw up on a line from the 
Swiss fumtier to Ai\-la-Chapelle. Phev would then swing dieir 
light wing through Helgium, thus turning the line of fortresses by 
which the eastern frontiers of Tranee wore protected. This 
enormous swinging movement ol the (jerm;in right arm would 
require cverv rtnul which led through Behzium from I uxem- 
binirg to the Ikdgian Meuse. Theic were fio-cn of these roads, 
and three divisions would probablv maich along each. The 
Belgian Meuse Mowed parallel tt> the march of these divisions 
and piinectcd their right flank. .Alt^ig this river were three im- 
portant fortified passages or bridgeheads. Tirst. ncarc.si Germany, 
I iege; the last, nearest P'rance, Namur: and nijdway between the 
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two, ihc fort of Hoy. Now arose the question, Would the Ger- 
mans after seizing these bridgeheads contine themselves to the 
eastern side of the Belgian Meuse and use the river for their pi*o- 
tection, or uould the\ be able to spare and bring a large body of 
troops to prolong their turning movement vvest of the Belgian 
^^euse and thus ad\ance be\ond it instead of inside it? I'his was 
the onlv part of their plan v\hich could not be f()reseen. Would 
the\ avoid the vse t side of the l^elgian Meuse altogether? Would 
ihev skim along it whh a cavaliA force onl>. or would they 
march infantry di\isi(ins or even armv corps west of thtit river 
When the time came, as we now kiK^w. thev marched two 
whtde armies At that dale, however, the most sombre apprehen- 
sion did not exceed one, (n at the outside two. armv corps. 

Overwhelming detailed evidence was adduced to sliow that the 
Germans had made evei> jMeparaiion \or marching through 
Belgium. The great militarv camps in close proximilv tc^ the 
frontier, the en(U*mous depots the leiiciiialion of railvvavs. the 
endless sidings, revealed with the utmost clearness and bevond 
all doubt their design 1 lege would be taken within a few hours 
of the decLiralion of war, jM->Mblv even before it, bv a rush ol 
motor cars and cvclisls fiom the camp at 1 Kenborn I hat camp 
w'as now f August, l^MI) crowded with troops, and inquisitive 
persons and ordinar) couiurvlolk were alreadv being roughly 
turned back and prevented fomi approaching it 

What would Belgium do in the face of such an onslaught? 
Nothing could save I iege, hut \ rench troops might reach Namur 
in time to aid in its defence lor the rest the Belgian Armv, 
assuming that Belgium resisted the invader, would withdraw into 
the great entrenched camp and fortress of Antwerp. 1 his exten- 
sive area, intersected bv a tangle of rivers and canals and de- 
fended bv three circles of forts, would become the last refuge of 
the Belgian monarchv and people 

The position of Holland was also e cammed. It was not thought 
that the Germans would overrun Holland as thev would Belgium, 
but they might find it verv convenient to inarch across the 
curiously shaped projection of Holland which lay between Cicr- 
many and Belgium, and which in the British General Staff par- 
lance of that time was called^ 'the MaesiriclU Appendix.’ 'Hicy 
would certainly do this if an> considerable body of their troops 
was thrown west of the Belgian Meuse. 

The French plans for meeting this formidable situation were 
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not told in detail to us; but it was clear ihat they hoped to fore- 
stall and rupture the (jerman enveloping movement by a counter- 
offensive of their own on the greatest scale. 

The numbers of divisions available on both sides and on all 
fronts when mobili/ation was C()mplcted were estimated as 
follows: - - 

French 85 

(jcrman 110 

It was asserted that if the six Briii-h divisimis were sent to take 
position (Ml the extreme F rcnch left, immediately war was 
declared, the chances of repulsing the Ciermans in the first great 
shexk of ba»*'»" were favourable. I very French soldier wemid 
fight with dvaible conlidence il he knew he was not fighting alone. 
ll|^>n the strength of Russia Cieneral Wilson spoke with great 
foresight, and (he account which he gave of the slow mobili/ation 
of the Russian Arms swept awav man> illusions. It seemed in- 
credible that (icrmany should be C(MUent to leave scarcely a 
score of divisi(Mis to make head against the might of Russia. But 
the British Cieneral Stall considered that such a decision would 
be well-founded. We siiall see presently how the loyally of 
Russia and ('f the I'sar found the means by prodigious sacrifices 
to call back to the liast vital portions of the (jcrman Army at 
the supreme moment. Such action could r.ct be foresee!* then, 
and most people have forgotten il now. 

There was of course a considerable discussion and much 
questioning before we adjourned at 2 o'clock. When wc liegan 
again at three, it was the turn of the Admiralty, and the First 
Sea I ord. Sir Arthur Wilson, with another map expounded his 
views of the policy we should pursue in the event of our being 
involved in such a war. Flc did not reveal the Admiralty war 
plans, riiose he kept lixkcd away in Ins own brain, but he in- 
dicated that they embodied the principle of a close blcM kadc of 
the enemy's pc^rts. It was very soon apparent that a profound 
tIilTcrence existed between the War Oflice and the Admiralty 
view'. In the main the Admiralty thought ti’ t we should confine 
our efforts to the sea; that if our small Army were sent to the 
C'onlincnt it would be swallowed^up among the immense hosts 
conflicting there, whereas if kept in ships or ready to embark for 
counter-strokes upon the German coast, il would draw off more 
than its own weight of numbers from the German fighting line. 
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This view, which wa<. violently combated by the Generals, did 
not commend itself to the bulk of those present, and on many 
points of detail connected with the landings of these troops the 
military and naval authorities were found in complete discord. 
The serious disagreement between the military and naval staffs 
in such critical times upon fundamental issues was the immediate 
cause of mv going to the Admiralty. After the Council had 
separated, Mr. Haldane intimated to the Prime Minister that he 
would not continue to be responsible for the War Ollice unless a 
Board of Admiraliv was called into being which would work in 
full harmony with the War Ollice plans, and would begin the 
organization of a proper Naval War Staff Of course I knew* noth- 
ing of this, but it w'as destmed soon to affect my fortunes in a 
definite manner. 

I thought that the General Staff took too sanguine a view of 
the French Army Knowing their partisanship for 1 ranee, I feared 
the wish was father to the thought It was inevitable that 
British military men. ardcnllv desirous of seeing thcii counliy 
intervene on the side ('f 1 ranee, and convinced that the destruc- 
tion of France b> German) would impwhl the whole future of 
Great Britain, should be ira lined to ovenate the relative power 
of the French Army and accoid it blighter prtKpects than were 
actually justified. 1’he bulk ol their information was derived trom 
French sources. The 1 rench (icncral Stall were resolute and 
hopeful. The principle of the offensive was the foundation of 
their military art and the mainspring of the French soldier. 
Although according to the best information, the French pre-war 
Army when fully mobilized was only three-fourths as strong as 
the German pre-war Army, the French mobilization from the 
ninth to the thirteenth day yielded a superior strength on the 
fighting front. High hopes were entertained by the Fiench 
Generals that a daring seizure of the initiative and a vigorous 
offensive into Alsacc-l.orraine would liave the effect of rupturing 
the carefully thought out German plans of marching through 
Belgium on to Paris, fhese hopes were reflected in the British 
General Staff appreciations. 

F could not share them I had therefore prepared a memoran- 
dum for the Committee of Imperial Defence which embodied my 
own conclusions upon all I had learned from the Cicneral Staff. 
It was dated August 13, 1^1 1 It was, of course, only an attempt 
to pierce the veil of the future; to conjure up in tiic mind a 
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vast imaginary situation; to balance the incalculable; to weigh 
the imponderable. J named the twentieth day of mobilization as 
the dale by which ‘the French armies will have been driven from 
the line of the Meuse and will be falling back on Paris and the 
South,’ and the fortieth da> as that by which ‘Germany should 
be extended at full strain both internally and on her war fronts/ 
and that ‘opportunities for the decisive trial of strength may then 
occur.’ 1 am quite free to admit that these were not intended to 
be precise dates, hut as guides to show what would probably 
happen. In fact, however, both these forecasts were almost liter- 
ally verified three years later by the event 

1 reprinted this memorandum on the 2nd of September, 1914, 
in order t( cn^^niMge my colleagues with the hope that it the 
unfavourable prediction about the twentieth da> had been borne 
out, so also would be the favourable prediction about the fortieth 
dtjy. And so indeed it was 

MU ITARY ASin ers OI Till CONFININTAL 
PROBI r M 

Mf\iOR\NiM\i Hv Mr riiiRciinx 

Au\*ust 13. 1911. 

Fill following notes have been written on the assumption . . . 
that a decision has been ai rived at to emplo\ a British u. ‘’lary 
force on the Continent of f uiope. It does not prejudg*. that 
decision in any way. 

It is assumed that an alliance exists between Great Britain. 
France, and Russia, and that these Powers are attacked by 
Germany and Austria. 

1. Ihe decisive military operations will be those between 
France and Germany The Geiman army is at least equal in 
quality to the FYench, and mobilizes 2,2(H),(K)() against l.7(H).000. 
The French must therefore seek for a situation of more 
equality This can be found either before the full streiv th of the 
Germans has been bri)ught to bear or after the German army 
has become e\lendc\l. The first might be : ^ched between the 
ninth and thirteenth days; the latter about the fortieth. 

2. The fact that during a few days in the mobilization periixl 
the French are equal or temporally supeiior on the frontiers is 
of no significance, except on the assumption that France contem- 
plates adopting a strategic olTensive. The (iermans will not 
choose the days when thev themselves have l^ast siiperioritv for 
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a general advance; and if the French advance, they lose at once 
all the advamages of their own internal communications, and 
by moving towards the advancing German reinforcements annul 
any numerical advantage they may for the moment possess. The 
French have therefore, at the beginning of the war, no option but 
to remain on the defensive, both upon their own fortress line <md 
behind the Belgian frontier; and the choice of the day when the 
first main collision will commence rests with the Cjcimans, who 
must be credited with the wisdom of choosing the best possible 
day, and cannot be forced into decisi\e action against their will, 
exscpt by some reckless and unjusiitiable movement on the part 
of the French. 

3. A prudent survey of chances from the British point of view 
ought to contemplate that, when the Cicrman advance decisively 
begins, it will be backed by suflicient preponderance of f('»rce, 
and developed on a sulhcieniiy wiile Irimt to compel the 1 rench 
armies to retreat irenn (heir positions behind the Belgian 
frontier, even though they may hold the gaps Iselwccn the fort- 
resses on the \'erdun- Belfort front No doubt a senes of great 
battles will liavc been l\)Ught with varying l(X‘al foi tunes, <\nd 
there is always a posohility of a heavy Cicrman check But, even 
if the (jcrmans were brought to a standstill, the 1 rench would 
not be strong enough to advance in their luin; aiul in itny cMse 
we ought not to count on this. The balance of probability is 
that by the iwenlielh day the 1 rench armies will have been driven 
from the line of the Meuse and will be falling back on f^iris 
and the south. All plans ba^'CcI upon the opfxrsitc assumption 
ask too much of fortune 

4. This is not to exclude the plan of using four or six Biitish 
divisions in these great imlral operations. Such a force is a 
mmerial factor of significance Its value to the F'rcnch would Ixr 
out of all proportion to its numerical strength, ft would en- 
courage every brcnch soldier and m<ikc the task of the Cicrmans 
in forcing the frontier much more costly. But the question wliich 
is of most practical consequence to us. is what is to hapix'n after 
the frontier has been forced and the invasion of I rance has 
begun. France will not be able to end the war successfully by 
any action on the frontiers. ^She will not be strong enough to 
invade (iermany. Her only chance is to conquer (jermany in 
France. It is this problem which should be studied before any 
final decision is taken. 
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5. The German armfes'. in advancing through Belgium and on- 
wards into France will be relativclv weakened all or an> of 
the following causes: - 

By the greater losses incidental ti) the olfensivc fcspcciallv if 
they have testeel unsuccessfulK the fVench fortress lines); 

By the greater emplovnient ol soldiers necessitated b> acting 
on exterior lines; 

I3v having to guard their coinmnnicalions through Belgium 
and brance (cspeciall) Ironi the sea Hank), 

Rv having to in\es( Pans (rcLjuiring at least 500,000 men 
against 100,000) and to besiege oi mask other places, especially 
along the sea-board, 

B> the arrival '‘t' ihe Bntivh aimv . 

B\ the growing pressme ol Ru'^sia from the thirtieth day; 

And generally by the bad vtialegic simaiiv>n to which their right- 
handed advance will commit them a^ it becomes pronounced. 

All these factors will openiie iiKieasingiy in proportion as the 
Cjerman advance c<Miiiiuies and even diiy dial passes. 

6. lime is also requited f<n the naval blockade to make itself 
fell on German commerce, indiisirv. and food prices, as described 
in the Admiralty Memorandum, and for these again to react 
on German credit and imaiKes already burdened with the pro- 
digious dailv cosi of tlie wai Ml these pressures will dev 'lop 
simultaneously and progressively [The Chancellor of the ’ x- 
chequer has drawn special attention to this and to the vciy li^ht 
siructuie of (ierman mdustiy and economic organizations.] 

7. By the fortieth day Get many should be extended at full 
strain both internally and on bet war 1 routs, and this strain will 
become daily more severe and ultimately overwhelming, unless 
it is relieved by decisive victories in 1 ranee. If the French army 
has not been squandered by precipitate or despeiate action, :he 
balance ol li>rees should be favvuaable after the fortieth day, 
and will impiove steadily a*^ time passes. For the Gernua' <.mies 
will be confronted with a situation which combines an over- 
grow ine need for a suc».essful ollensive. with a battle-front which 
tends continually towards numeiical equality. ^)pporlunilies for 
the decisive trial of sirenetf'. mav then iKCur. 

w. s c. 

^ 1 + • + ♦ 

Ihc Conference sepauiteJ Apprehension lay heavy on the 
mimls of all who had |xtrlicipaled in ii. 
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The War Office hummed with secrets in those days. Not the 
slightest overt action could be taken. But every preparation by 
forethought was made and everv detail was worked out on paper. 
The railway time-tables, or graphics as they were called, of the 
movemciu of ever\ battalion even where they were to drink 
their cv»lfee— were prepared and settled. Thousands of maps of 
Northern France and Belgium were printed. The cavalry 
manceuvres were posipcmed ‘on account of the scarcity of water 
in Wiltshire and the neighbouring counties.’ The press, liercely 
divided on parts lines, ovcrwhelminglv pacific in tendency, with- 
out censorship, without compulsion, observed a steady universal 
reticence. Not a word broke the long-drawn oppressive silence. 
The great railwav strike came to an end with mysterious sudden- 
ness. Mutual concessions v^ere made by masters and men after 
hearing a coniidential statement from the ('hancellor of the 
I \chequer. 

In the middle ot .August I went t(^ the country for a few davs. 
I could not think of an\ thing else but the peril of war. I did 
mv other work as it came along, but there was onlv one field 
of interest liercelv illummatetl m mv mind. 

From the smiling counlrv which stretches around Mells I wrote 
the following letter to Sir 1 dward (ircv. It speaks for itself. 

30 10) 1 . 

Pcrhaj)s the lime is coming when decisive action will be neces- 
sary. Please consider the following policy for use if and when 
the Morocco negotiations tail. 

Propose to Prance and Russia a triple alliance to safeguard 
(inter ului) the independence of Belgium, Holland, and TXmmark. 

Tell Belgium that, if her neutrality is violated, we are pre- 
pared to come to her aid and to make an alliance with France 
and Russia to guarantee her independence fell her that we vvill 
take whatever military steps will be most cireciivc for that pin- 
pose But the Belgian Army must lake the held in concert with 
the British and Prench Armies, and Belgium must immediately 
garrison properly 1 iege and Namur. Otherwise wc cannot be 
responsible for her fate. 

Offer the same guarantee to Holland and to nenmark con- 
tingent ut'ion their making their utmost exertions. 

We ‘-hould, if necessary, aicT Belgium lo tiefend Antwerp and 
to feed that fortress anti any army based on it. We should bo 
prepared at the pnyicr moment lo pul extreme pressure on the 
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Dutch to keep the Sclic^dt open for all purposes. Tf the Dutch 
close the Scheldt, we should retaliate by a blockade of the Rhine. 

It is very important to us to be able to blockade the Rhine, 
and it gets more important as the war goes on. On the other 
hand, if the Germans do not use the ‘Macstrichl Appendix’ in 
the first days of the war, they will not want it at all. 

Let me add that T am not at all convinced about the wi»<dom 
of a close blockade, and I did not like the Admiralty statement, 
ff the French send cruisers to Mogador and Safli. I am of opinion 
that we should (for our part) move our main fleet to the north 
of Scotland into its war station. Our interests are I tiropcan. and 
not Moroccan. The significance of the movement would be just 
as great as if we sent our two ships with the \ rench. 

Please let nK knu'A '.\hen )ou will be in 1 ondon. and will \ou 
kindlv send this letter on to the Prime Mmistcr. 

Mv views underwent no change m the three \ears of peace 
that folh^wed On the conlrais lhe> weie confirmed and ampli- 
fied b> c\er> thing 1 IcMrned. In some respects, as in the abolition 
of the plan of close blockade and the sending ol the I leel to 
its war station, I was able to carr\ them out In other case^, 
such as the defence of Antweip. I had not the power to do in 
time what I believed to be ccjuall) ncLessarc. But I tried my 
Ix^st, not, as has frequemlv been pioclaimcd. iipi>n a foolish im- 
pulse, but in pursuance of convictions reached b\ pondering ai* 1 
sliidv, I could not help feeling a siumg confidence in the truth 
of these convictions, when I saw how several of them were /isti- 
fied one after the othei in that leriible and unparalleled period 
of convulsion. 1 had no doubts whatever what ought to be done 
in certain matteis, and mv only difliciiltv was to persuade or 
induce t)lhers. 

The Agadir crisis c.inic luAsess'r peaccfull\ to an end. It 
terminalcd in the diplomatic rclnilT of CicrmaiiN Once mo'C lie 
had disturbed all I urope In a sudden and menacing gesture. 
Once more she had used the harshest threats owards France. 
For the first time she hail made British statesmen feel that sense 
of direct contact with the war peril which was never absent 
from Continental minds. The Frefich, however, olTered conces- 
sions and compensations. An intricate negotiation about the 
frontiers of French and Cierman teriitory in West Africa, ia 
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which the ‘Bcc dc Canard' played an important part, had 
rcMjltcd in an agreement between the two principals. To us it 
seemed that France had won a considerable advantage. She was 
not. however, particularly pleased. Her Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Caillaux, who had presided during those anxious days, was dis- 
inr^cd from ollice on grounds which at the time it was very 
dillicult to appreciate here, but which viewed in the light of sub- 
sequent events can more easilv be understood. Ihe tension in 
German governing circles must have been very great. I hc German 
Colonial Secretary, von Lindcqiiisi. lesigned rather than sign the 
agreement. Fhere is no doubt that deep and violent passions of 
humiliation and resentment were coursing beneath the glittering 
uniforms which thronged the palaces through which the Kaiser 
moved. And ol those passions die Crown Prince made himself 
the exponent. 1 he world has heaped unbtHindcd execrations 
upon this unliiLkv being. He w.is probablv in fact no better and 
no than the average young cavalrv subaltern who liad not 

been through the ordinary null at a public school nor had to 
think about earning his living. He had a considerable personal 
charm, whicii he lavished principally upon the fair sex, but 
which in darker days has captivated the juvenile population of 
N\heringcn. .His Haltered head was turned by the burning eyes 
and guttural words ot great captains and statesmen and parly 
leaders. He therefore threw himself forwaal into this strong fav- 
ouring current, and became a ptiwcr, or rather the focus of a 
power, with which the Kaiser was forced to reckon. Germany 
once more proceeded to increase her armaments by land and 
sea. 

‘It was a question,’ writes von I irpit/, ‘of our keep- 
ing our nerve, continium* /<> anii on u i^rwul scale, avoiding 
all piovocaiion, and wailing without anxiety until our sea power 
Mvo ( siahli^Iied' and forced the I nglish to let us breathe in 
peace.' Only to breathe in peace* What fearful apparatus was 
required to secure this simple act of respiration! 

♦ * K -f ♦ 

We must now trace the reaction of these events in fTance. 

Farly in 19I1 General Michel, Vice-President of the vSuperior 
Council of War and C'ommander-in-C'hicf designate of the 
F rench Army in the event of" war, had drawn up a report upon 
the plan of campaign. He declared that Germany would certainly 

^ The italics arc mine. 
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altock France througH^ l^elgium; that -her turning movement 
. would not be limited to tlic southern silde of the Belgian Meuse 
but would extend far beyond it, comprising Brussels and Ant- 
werp in its scope. He affirmed that the German General Staff 
would use immediately not only their twenty-one active army 
corps but in addition the greater part of the twenty-one reserve 
corps which it was known the\ intended to form on general 
mobilization. France sla^uld iherelore be prepared to meet an 
immense turning movement through Ikigium and a hostile army 
which would comprise ai the outset the greater part of fort\-two 
arms corps. J'o C(Mifi(Mit thi'' inva'sion he proposed that the 
French should organize and use a Luge proportion of their own 
reserves from the verv heginnmg I .)r ihi> pur[) 0 '-c he desired to 
create a resci*' : u ..n.Uum at the side ol each active formation, 
and to make both units take the field together under the ollicer 
commanding the active unit Bv this means the strength of the 
FYench Arm> on nu'bilizalioii would be raised from l.aOO.UH) 
to 2.()(K),0(K), and the (icrman invading iirmv wcnild be con- 
fronted with at least equal numbeis \lan> of the French cvUps 
would be raised to 7o,(HK) men and mo^ ol the legimenis would 
become biig^ules of six battalions 

fhese forces (ienoial Michel next puKceded to disiribule lie 
proposed to I'llace liis greate-^t mass, neailv ‘^oo.OOo suong 
between I ille and Avesncs to c^ untei the main siietuith of -be 
Cicrman turning movement, lie placed a second mass ol 3tWU •> 
men on the right of the first between llirson and Relhel; i.o 
assigned 22f),tHH) men for the ganison of Paiis, v\hich was also 
to act as the general receive. Ills remaining troc^^s weie disp^>^ed 
along the I astern fronliei Such v^as ihe plan m Nil of tiio 
lea<.li ng soldier of I'raiKe 

i’hese ideas lan direct!) counter to, ihe main stream of F'rencli 
mililars thought. 1 lie Cieiteral Suifl ^.lid not believe that Germai.y 
would nude a turning movement ihiough lielgium, ccriainlv not 
through Northern Belgium. 'lhc> did not believe that th" G-er- 
nuins would use their reserve formations in the ojieiiing battles. 
rhe> did not believe that reserve formations >iild possibl> be 
maefe capable of taking part in the struggle until alter a prolonged 
period of training. Thew held, on the contr.irv. that the Germans, 
using only their active armv, would Attack with extreme rapidity 
.anermust be met and forestalled b> a Inench coiintcr-lhrust 
the b astern frontier. For this purpene the F rench should 
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be organized with as Ia||e a proportion (>f soldiers actually serv- 
ing and as few reserviSras possible, and with this end in view 
they demanded the institution of the Three Years Service Law 
which would ensure the presence of at least two complete con- 
tingents of young soldiers. The dominant spirits in the French 
StalT, apart from their Chief, belonged to the Offensive school, 
of whom the most active apostle was C'oloncl de (irandmaison, 
and believed ardently that victory could be compelled from the 
Jirst moment by a vehement and furious rush upon the foe. 

This collision of opinion was fatal to Cicneral Michel. It may 
be that his [x:rsonahly and temperament were not equal to the 
profound and penetrating justice of his ideas. Such discrepan- 
cies have vi'icn marred true policies. An overwhelming combina- 
tion was formed against him bv his colleagues on the (\)uncil 
of War. During the tension (»f Agadir the issue reachCLl a head. 
The new Minister of Wai, Colonel Messimy, insisted a 

discussion of the Michel scheme in full Council. The \ icc- 
FresideiU found himself alone: alm('‘st eveiy other Ciencral 
declared his direct disagreement In consequence of this he was 
a few da\s lalei inhumed by the War Minister that he did not 
po>'-esN the conlkleiKe oi the I rendi Army, and on July 23 he 
re>igncd. the position oi \ ice-Fresident of the War ('ouncil. 

It had been intended by the (lovernment that Michel should 
be succeeded eiihei by Cialliem oi Pju: Init Fan made claims to 
the app(uruing of (leneral Olliccis which the Minister would not 
accept. His nomination was not proceeded with, ostensibly on 
the sc(^re ol his age, and this pretext once given was still more 
valid against (lallieni, who was older. It was in these circiini- 
stari».es that the choice fell up(»n (icneial Jolfre. 

Jollre was an engineer (>thcer who. alter various employments 
in Madagascar under Cralliem and in Morocco, had gained a 
reputation as a well-balanced, silent, solid man, and wlio in l‘H I 
occupied a seat on the Superior ( oiincil of Wat It vvouM liave 
been dillieult to Imil any ligure more unlike the British idea of a 
Frc.ichman than liiis bull-headed, broad-shouldered, slow -think- 
ing. phlegmatic, bucolic personage. Nor would it have been easy 
to find a type which at the first view would have seemed less 
suited to weave or unravel the profound and gigantic webs of 
modern war. He was the junior member of the W'ar Council. He 
had never commandc'xl an army nor directed great manieiivics 
even in a War Ciamc. In such exercises he had played the part 
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of Inspcclor-Gcneral of the Lines of Coniinunication, and to this 
post he was at that time assigned on mobilization. 

Joffre received the proposal for his tremendous appointment 
with misgiving and embarrassment which were both natural and 
creditable. His reluctances were overcome by the assurances that 
General de Gastelnau. who was deeply versed in the plans and 
theories of the French Stafl and in the great operations of war, 
would be at his special disposal. Jollre therefore assumed power 
as the nominee of the dominant clejiicnls in the French Staff 
and as the exponent of their doctrines. I'o this conception he 
remained constantly lo\aI, and the immense disasters which 
I ranee was destined to sutler thice veais later besamc from that 
moment almost inevitable. 

(jcneral Jouie' qualities howeser luted him to lender most 
useful service to the \<irious Heeling 1 leiKh Administrations 
which preceded the conllict. He repiesenied and embodied ’Stab- 
ility' in a world ol cli<mge. and ’Imparlialitv' in a wt)rld of 
faction. He was a ‘good Republican* with a definite political 
view, wiiiuHit being a political soldier, (U* one who dealt in 
intrigue. No (me could suspect him of religion, but neither on the 
othei lumd could anvone accuse him ol favouring Atheist 
.gcneials at the expense erf (\iih(>lics Heie M anv rate v^as some- 
lliing for trance, with her pcHilicians chattering, fuming and 
frothing along to \rmageddon, to le^i l^'** hand up^ • For 
neail> three veais and undei succesM\e Ciovernnienls Jofi con- 
tinued to hold his post, and we are .issured that his advice on 
technical m.uieis vsas almost alwav^ taken bv the various Min- 
isters who llitted across the datkemiig scone. He served under 
C'aillaux and Messimv; he seived under Poincare and Millorand: 
he served under Briand and F licnne: he wa^ still serving under 
Viviani and Mcssmiv again when the explosion came 

k + le it ♦ 

I asjv let iis return to ( -teat Britain 

In October Mr. Asquith invited me to si.iv witli hi Scot- 
land. Ihe dav aliei I had ariived there, on our wav home fron 
the links, he asked me quite aFmupllv wl, her 1 would like to 
go to the Admiralty. He had pul the same question to me when 
he lirst became Prime Minister. This time 1 had no doubt what 
to answer. All m> mind was full of*lhc dangers of war. I accepted 
with alaeritv I '^aid. ‘Indeed F would.' He said that Mr. Flaldane 
was coming to see him die next day and wc.vvould talk it over 
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together. But \ saw that his mind was mad'c up. The fading light 
of evening disclosed in the far distance the silhouettes of two 
battleships steaming slowly out of the Firth of Forth. They 
seemed invested with a new signiticance to me. 

Thtit night when 1 went to bed, I saw' a large Bible lying on a 
tiihle in m> bedroom. M> mind was dominated b> the news 1 
had received of the complete change in my station and ot the 
task entrusted to me. 1 thought ol the peril of Britain, peace- 
loving, unthinking, little prepared, ol her power and virtue, and 
of her mission of good sense and fair-p!a> I thought ot might> 
Ciermanv, towering up in the splendour of her Imperial State 
and delving down in her prolound, cold, patient, ruthless cal- 
culations 1 thought ol the armv corps I had watched tramp 
pa^t. wave after wave of valiant manhood, at the Breslau 
mananivres in 1007, ol the thousands ol strong horses dragging 
cannon and great howu/eis up the ridges and along the roads 
arv>und \\ ur/burg in lOU) I thought ol Cieiman educaiion and 
thoroughness and ail that theii triumphs in science and philo- 
sophv implied I thought (»l the sudden and successful wars b> 
which her power hail been set up I opened the Book at random, 
and ill the 9th C hapler ol I)eul‘‘n)nomv I lead 

(D luracl: eluiu art tit mirr 3Jiirrian 
tltia Jiay, Ut yo lu ta yaruiriU? itatimtH yrratrr auh 
miyhtirr titan thynrlf , ritirn yrrat auJt frurrft uy 
tn liraurn, 

2. A yenyli' yrrat anti tall, tltr rltilitrrn nf tin* 
Auakima, uilinm tlutn kunuirnt, an^ nf uiltuin 
tl|nu Itaat lirarti nay, lOlut ran utanh lirfnrr the 
rlylhreit of Auak ! 

llnherntauh tlierefnre thui hay, that tlte 
ICurit thy ta Ije utt|irt| ynetli nurr hefnretl|ee; 
aa a tnnavtmiity fire l|e itliall heatrny tlient, anh 
l|e filjaU hritty tl|em hotyn hef are tl|y fare: na alialt 
tljau hrlue tljem ant, anh heatray tljem yuirkty, an 
tlie Hath liath.naih mtta Itiee. 



4. ttot tljou in tl|tur I|rarl, aftrr tijat 
tin* 3jari» tljg (Sub ijatli raat tln*m a\xt fram li^far^ 
tl|rr. aaginQ, 3Far my riyhlrtmanifim tlji? ICorb 
l|atl| brauyl|l me iu ta yaaaraa tl|ia laub : but far 
llfr mtrkrbnraa af tijm' uattaua tl]r ICarb batl| 
briar tl|rm aut fram Itrfarr ll|rr. 

5. Nat far tl|y riylitrausnraa, ar far tl^r uy- 
rtyi|turaH af tl|tur I^rart, baal tl|au ya ta yaaaraa 
tbrir laub : but far titr mirUrburaa af tljrar 
uatiaua tyt Karb tljy (Sab batlj briar tl|rnt aut 
fram brfarr tbrr. anb that l|r may prrfarat tijr 
marb mliirlj tl|r ICarb amarr uuta tfty fatJtrra, 
Abraliam. laaar, aub 3larab. 

Il seemed a message full oi reassurance. 

C1IAPII R IV 
AT nil AD\llR\I lY 

M r McKlANA and I clianged guard VMlh strict pun 

In the morning lie came oxer to the Home OHlce ind I 
introduced him to the ollicials ihcie In the afternoon I xxent 
over to the Admiialtv: he presented his Board and principal 
ofheers and departmental heads to me and then took his leaxe. 
1 knexx he felt greatly his change of oHice, but no one xxould 
have divined it from his manner. As soon as he had gone, I con- 
vened a formal meeting of the Bt)ard, at xvhich the Scc’*ctary 
read the new Tetters Patent constituting me its head, and 1 there- 
Ufion in the words of the Ordcr-in-Council became ‘n-' jionsible 
to Crown and Parliament for all the business of the Admiralty.’ 
1 was to endeavour to discharge this respnnsibilitv for the four 
most memorable years of m\ life. 

I forthwith addressed myself to those naval questions of prime 
importance xvhich I conceived required new treatment. First, the 
War Plans of the Fleet, which up to that moment had been 
ba.scd ui^>n the principle of close bkK'kade. Second, the wgani/a- 
tion of the llccts xvitli a view to increasing their instantly ready 
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strength Third, measures to guard against all aspects of surprise 
in the event of a sudden attack. Fourth, the formation of a Nava) 
War Staff. Fifth, the concerting of the War Plans of the Navy 
and the Army by close co-operation of the two departments. 
Sixth, further developments in design to increase the gun power 
of our new' ships in all classes. Seventh, changes in the high com- 
mands of the Fleet and in the composition of the Board of 
Admiralty. 

I gave, moreover, certain personal directiems to enable me ‘to 
sleep quietly in my bed.' The naval maga/ines were to be cITec- 
tivelv guarded under the direct charge of the Admiralty. The 
continuous attendance of naval otlicers, additional to that of the 
resident clerks, was provided at the Admiralty, so that at any 
hour of the day or night, weekdays, Sundays, or holidays, there 
would never be a moment lost in giving the alarm: and one of 
the Sea Lords was always to be on duty in or near the Admiralty 
building to receive it Upon the wall behind my chair I had an 
open case fitted, within whose Mding doors spread a large chart 
of the North Sea On this chart every day a Staff Officer marked 
with flags the position of the Oerman Fleet. Never once was this 
ceremony omitted until the war broke out, and the great maps, 
covering the whole of one side of the War Room, began to func- 
tion 1 made a rule to look at my chart once every day when I 
first entered my room. 1 did this less to keep myself informed, 
for there were many other channels of information, than in order 
to inculcate in myself and those woiking with me a sense of ever- 
present danger. In this spirit we all worked. 

1 must now introduce the reader to the two great Admirals-of- 
thc-Flect, Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson, whose outstanding 
qualities and life’s work, afloat and at the Admiralty, added to 
and reacted upon by the energies and patriotism of Lord Charles 
Beresford, had largely made the Royal Navy what it was at 
this tunc. The names of benh Fisher and Wilson must often recur 
in these pages, for they played decisive parts in the talc I have 
to tell. 

For at least ten years all the most important steps taken to 
enlarge, improve or moderni/e the Navy had been due to lusher. 
The water-tube boiler, the ‘all big gun ship.' the introduction of 
the submarine (‘Fisher’s toys,’ as Lord C harles Ik'rcsford called 
them), the common education scheme, the system of nucleus 
crews for ships iy reserve, and latterly to meet the German 
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rivalry- ihe concentration of the Fleets in Home waters, the 
scrapping of great quantities of ships of little lighting jx^wer, the 
great naval programmes of 1908 and 1909. the advance from the 
12-inch to the 13.5-inch gun- all in the main were his. 

In carrying through these far-reaching changes he had created 
violent opjX)sitions to himself in the Navy, and his own methods, 
in >Ahich he gloried, were of a kind to excite bitter animosities, 
vvliich he returned and was eager to repay. He made it known, 
indeed he prcK'laimed. that ollicers of whatever rank who opposed 
his policies would have their professi(Mial careers ruined. As 
for traitors, i.c., those who struck at him o|xrn]y or sccrctK, ‘their 
wives should he w'idows, their children fatherless, their homes a 
dunghill.’ 'Pus he repeated again and again. ‘Ruthless, relent- 
less and remorseless’ were words abvavs on his lips, and many 
grislv examples of Admirals and C'apiains eating out their hearts 
‘on the beach’ showed that he meant what he said. He did not 
hesitate to express his poliev in the nu'si unfavourable terms, 
as if U’) challenge and detv his enemies and cr itics, ‘f avouritism.’ 
he wrote in the log of Dartmouth C'cdlege, ‘is the secret of 
ctlkienc) ’ What lie meant b> ‘lavouriiisin’ was selection without 
regard to seniorilv bv a discerning genius in the interests of the 
;^public; but the vsord ‘lavountism’ stuck. Ollicers were said to 
be ‘in the fvsh-pond’ unluckv for them if thev were rot. He 
pouicd contempt upon the opinions and argiimcnts of the* who 
did not agree with his schemes, and abused them roundK at all 
times both bv word and letter. 

In the Roval Navy, however, thcie were a considerable 
number of olliccis of social inllucncc and independent means, 
manv of whom Ix’came hostile to I isher. Tlicv had access to 
Parliiiment aiul io the Press In svmpalhv with them, though not 
with all their methods, was a much larger body ol goo.i and 
proved sca olliceis At the head of tlie whole optxwition stood 
I ord ( harles Ucresford at that time C\Mnmander in ‘^"hief of 
the diannei or principal I Icet A deploiable schism was intro- 
duced into the Roval Nav>. which spiead everv squadron and 
to e\cr> ship I here were 1 isher’s men ai.J Beresford’s men. 
Whatevei the I irsi Sea I ord proix^scd the Commander-in-Cdiief 
opposcii, and through the wlude .of the Service Captains and 
LiculcnaiUs were encouraged to take one side or the other. The 
armimcnt was conducted with tcclmicalities and with personali- 
ties Neither side was strong enough to ciiish the other. The 
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Admiralty had its hackers in the Fleet, and the Fleet had its 
friends in the Admiralty: both sides therefore had good informa- 
tion as to what was passing in the other camp. The lamentable 
situation thus created might easily have ruined the discipline of 
the Navy but for the fact that a third large body of officers 
resolutely refused, at uhale\er cost to themselves, to participate 
in the struggle. Silently and steadfastly they went about their 
work till the storms cd partisanship were past, lo these ollicers 
a debt is due. 

There is no doubt whatever that Fisher was right in nine- 
tenths of what he fought for His great reforms sustained the 
power of the Koval Navv at the nn^t critical pcriiKl in its history. 
He gave the Nav\ the kind of shock which the British Army 
received at tiie time of the South African War After a long 
period of serene and uiKhallenged complacency, the mutter of 
distant thunder canild be heard. It was ! isher who hoisted the 
storm-signal and beat all hands to quarters. He forced every 
depaitment of the Naval Service to review its prvsition and ques- 
tion its own existence. He shook them and beat them and cajoled 
them out of dumber into intense aclivitv. But the Navy was not 
a pleasant place while this was going on 1 he ‘Band of Brothers' 
tradition vyhich Nelson had handed down, was for the time, but 
onlv for the time, discarded, and behind the open lu^stility of 
chieftains nourished the venomous intrigues their followers. 

1 have asked mvseli whetlier all this could not have been 
avoided: whether we could ivn have had the 1 isher reforms with- 
out the Fisher methods. Mv conviction is that Hsher was mad- 
dened bv the difliculties and obsiruvlions whiLli he encountered, 
and became violent in the po'ccss of fighting so hard at every 
step In the government ol a great fighting service there must 
always be the combination of the poliiiciil and professional 
authorities. A strong 1 irst Sea I ord, lo carry out a vigorous 
policy, needs the a>sisiancc ot a .Minister, who al(Mie can support 
him and defend him I he auihoriiv of both is more than doubled 
by tFcir union. 1 ach can render the other .services of supreme 
importance when they arc both clfedive factors. Working in har- 
mony, they multiply each other. By the rcsullaiU concentration 
of combined power, no room or chance is given lo faction. F'or 
good or for ill what they decide together in the interests of the 
Service must be loyally accepted. Unhappily, the later years of 
Fisher’s cITorts wg-c years in which the Admiralty w'as ruled by 
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two Ministers, both of whom were desperately and even mortally 
ill. Although most able and most upright public men, both l.ord 
('awdor and Lord Tweedmouth, f irst Lords from 1904 to 1908, 
were afflicted with extreme ill-hcalltl. Moreover, neither was in 
the House of ('ommons and able himself, by exposition in the 
responsible ('hamher, to proclaim in unquestioned accents the 
policy w'hich the Admiralty would follow and which the House 
of Commons should ratify. VN'hen in 10()8 Mr. McKenna became 
I'irst I ord, there was a change. Gifted with remarkable clear- 
ness of mind and resolute courage, enjoying in the prime of life 
the fullest vigour of his faculties, and having acquired a strong 
political {position in the Hou.se of Commons, he was able to 
supply an immediate steadying inlluence. But it was to<^ late for 
Fisher. The buiies were u|X)n his track. The opposiii(m and 
hatreds had already grown too strong. 1 he schism in the Navy 
cofUinued, lieice and open, 

The incident which is most commonh assiK'iaied with the end 
of this part of his career is that of the "Bacon letters.’ C aptain 
Bacon was one of the ablest olhceis m the Navy and a strong 
Idsherite. In 1906 he had Ix^en serving in the Mediterranean 
under I onl C'hailcs Beiesford. I isher had asked him lo write 
.to him from time to lime and keep him informed of all that 
passed. This he did in letters in themselves of much foive and 
value, but o|x:n lo the reprcxich of containing criticisms of his 
immediate commander. 1 his in iiselt might have cseatx^d un- 
noticed; but the First Sea I ord useii to print in beautiful and 
carefully considered letters, notes and memoranda on tech- 
nical subjects for the instiuclion and encouragement of the 
faithful. IX'lighted at the cogency of the arguments in the Eiiicon 
letters, he had them printed in 1909 and circulated fairly widely 
ihoughoul the Admiralty. A copy fell at length into hostile hands 
and was swiftly convey^ to a I ondon evening newspaper. The 
f irst Sea I ord was accused of encouraging suK^rdinato^ in dis- 
loyalty lo their immediate commanders. The cpistxle was fatal, 
and at the K'ginning of 1910 Sir John Fisher quilted tho 
Admiralty and passed, as everyone believe, finally into retire- 
ment and the House of I ords, crowned with achievements, 
loaded with honours, but pursued, by much obloquy, amid the 
triumph ol Ins loes 

As soon as 1 knew for certain that I was lo go to the 
Admiralty I '^cnl for Fisher: he was abroad in sunshine. We 
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had not seen each other since the dispute about the Naval Fsti- 
"nates of 1909. He conceived himself bound in loyalty to Mr. 
McKenna, but as soon as he learned that I had had nothing to 
Jo with the decision which had led to our changing offices, he 
hastened home. We passed three days together in the comfort of 
t<.eigate Priory. 

I found Fisher a veritable volcano of knowledge and of in- 
.piration; and as soon as he learnt what my main purpose was, 
le passed into a state of vehement eruption. It must indeed have 
been an agon> to him to v\ait and idly watch from the calm 
Lake of Lucerne through the anxious weeks of the long-drawn 
\gadir crisis, with his life's work, his beloved Navy, liable at 
my moment to be put to the supreme test. Once he began, he 
could hardl> stop. I plied him with questions, and he poured 
jut ideas. It was alwa>s a jov to me to talk to him on these 
jreal matteis. but most of all was he stimulating in all that re- 
ated to the design of ships. }le also talked brilliantly about 
\dmirals, but here one had to make a heavy discount on account 

the feuds My intention was to hoki the balance even, and 
vhile adopting in the main the f isher |X)liey, to insist upon an 
ibsolute cessation of the vendetta 

Knowing* pretty well all that has been written in the preceding' 
pages, I began our conversations with no thought of i'ishcr's 
ecall. But b> the Sundav night the power ol the man was 
Jeepl> borne in upon me, and I had almost made up my mind 
lo do what 1 did three >eais later, and place him again at the 
head of the Naval ScrviLC. h was not the outcry that I feared; 
that 1 felt strong enough at thi> lime to face. But it was the 
revival and continuance of the feuds; and it was clear from his 
temper that this would be ine\ liable liien, too. I was apprehen- 
sive of his age. I could not feel complete conlidence in the pcxse 
of the mind at 71. All the wa\ up to I ondoii the next morning 
I was on the brink (»f sa>ing ‘Come and help me.' and had lie 
by a word seemed to wish to return, I w<)uld surciv have spoken 
But he maintained a proper dignity, and in an hour we were in 
London. Other reflections sutxrrvened, adverse counsels were not 
acking. and in a few days I had definitely made up my mind 
lO look elsewhere for a f irst I.ord. 

I wonder whether I was right f^r wrong. 

For a man who for so many years filled great official positions 
and was charged v/ith so much secret and deadly business, Lord 
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Fisher appeared ama/ingly voluminous and reckless in corres- 
pondence. When for the purpose of this v.ork and for the satis- 
faction of his biographers I collected all the letters I had received 
from the Admiral in his own hand, thc\ amounted when copied 
to upwards of 300 closely typewritten pages. In the main they 
repeat again and again the principal naval conceptions and doc- 
trines with which his life had been associated. Although it would 
be easy to show man> inconsisiencies and apparent contradic- 
tions, the general message is unchanging. The letters are also 
presented in an entertaining guise, interspersed with felicitous and 
sometimes recondite quotatif^ns, witli Hashing phrases and 
images, with mordtint jokes and c^nrosive personalities. All were 
dashed olf red-hot as thev left Iik mind, his strong pen galloping 
along in the. v\eKL of the imperious thought. He would often 
audacious!) fling out on paper ihinights which tnher people 
vu)uld hard!) admit tti theii own minds. It is small WiMider that 
his turbulent passage left so manv foes foaming in his wake. 
I'he wonder is iliai he did not shipwreck himself a score of 
times. 1 he buovanc) of his gemus alone suppv>ried the burden. 
Indeed, in the pioccss of vears tiie pr<^luse and imprudent 
violence of his letters became, in a sense, its ovmi protection. 
People came to believe that this was the biee/) stvle appropriate 
to our guardians of the deep, and the old .'\dmii\il swept forward 
on his storm) course. 

'I'o me. in this peiiod ol [reparation, the arrival of hi.s !•. tiers 
was alwa>s a source of livclv interest and pleasure. 1 was regaled 
with eight or ten closclv -w i iitcn double pages, fastened together 
with a little pearl pin oi a s^iap of silken ribbon, and containing 
ever) kind of news and counsel, varving from blistering reproach 
to the highest l\rnis of iiispiiation and encouragement. ITom 
the ver) beginning his letleis weie couched in an affectionate 
and paternal stvle. ‘Mv beloved Winston,' thev began, ending 
iisiiall) with a variation of ours to a cinder,' A ours till Hell 
free/cs,' ov ‘Till charcoal sprouts,' followc\l hv a PS. c i fwo or 
three moic pages of picgnanl and biilliant matter. 1 liave found 
it impossible to re-read these letters withou. 'miimenis of strong 
reeard for him, his fiery soul, his volcanic cnergv, his deep 
creative mind, his tierce outspoken hatreds, his love of Lngland. 
Alas, there was a day when Hefl fro/e and charcoal sprouted 
and friendship was reduced to cinders; when ‘Mv beloved Win- 
ston’ had given place to T'irst Lord: I can no longer be your 
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colleague.' I am glad lo be able to chronicle that this was not 
the end of our long and intiniale relationship. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sir Arthur Wilson, the I irst Sea I ord, received me with his 
customarv dignified simplicity. He could not, of course, be wholly 
unaware of the main causes which had brought me to the 
Admiralty. In conversation with the other Sea Lords when the 
well-kept secret of ni\ appointment lirst reached the Admiralty, 
he said: ‘Wc arc to have new juasters: if the> wish iis to serve 
them, wc will do .o, and if not, they will find others to carry 
on the work.' I had only met him hitherto at the conferences of 
the Committee of hiiperial DefeiKc, and my opinions were 
divided between an admiration for all I heard of his character 
and a total disagreement with what I understood to be his 
strategic views ffe considered the creation of a War Stalf quite 
unnecessary: 1 had come to set one up. He did not approve ot 
the War Ollicc plans lor sending an army lo f Yance in the e\enl 
of war: I considered it my duty to perfect these arrangements 
to the smallest detail. He was, as I believed, still an advocate of a 
close blockade of the (jerman ports, which to my lay or military 
mind the torpedo seemed already to have rendered inqiossible.’ 
These were large and vital dilfercnces. He on his side probably 
thought we "had got into an unnecessary panic over the Agadir 
crisis, and that we did m)t projx'rly understand the strength and 
mobility of the British F leet nor the true character of British 
strategic power. He was due to retire for age from the Service 
in three or four nnmlhs, unless his tenure had been extended, 
while f, for my pait, came to the Admiralty with a very clear 
intention to have an entirely new lioard c>l my own choosing. 
In these circumstances our association was bound to be bleak. 

This is, however, the moment l\)r me lo give an impression of 
this striking naval jiersonality . He was, without any exception, 
the most selfless man I have ever met oi even read of. He wanted 
nothing, and he feared nothing absolutely nothing. Whether he 
was cor imanding the British F leet or repairing an old motor car, 
he was equally keen, equally interested, equally content. I'o ^Icp 
from a great oFlice into absolute retirement, to return from letire- 
nicnt to the pinnacle of naval power, were transitions which 

’ The close blockade of the Cieiniaii poits was pi escribed in Ihc wai 
orders of 1909, duiing l.ord l-ishcr\ Iciin of oflicc. Sir Arthur N\ilson 
did not reveal any niodilication which he had made in consequence of 
new conditions to awyonc. 
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produced no change in the beat of that constant heart Every- 
thing was diil> It was not mcrcl> that nothing mattered There 
was nothing else One did one's duly as well as one possibly 
could be It grcit or small and natuially one deserved no 
icwaid 1 his had been the spint in wIiilIi he had lived his long 
life afloat and which b> hr c\ implc Ic had spread tar and 
wide thiough the ranks ol the N i\v It made him seem \er> un- 
svmpathelic on many occasion^ both to ofliccis and men Orders 
weie ord^^is whelhci thev iLiinm itcd an olhcei'N professional 
cared oi led him on to taiiK whether thev involved the most 
pbasant oi the most disigr^Lihle vv )ik ind he would snap his 
teeth and smile his winlrv smile to ill eomplaints and to senti- 
ment and < 'M in v.vei\ loim Nev^r oulc did I see his eom- 
po'.uie disltn bed I le ne vli v'peiu d up le unbdit Never once, 
until i veiv d Ilk d iv lor ue did I le un ih ti mv voik hid met 
with I i\Oin in his evc^ 

All iIk same loi lU Ins uns\mjniheUe n ^ih xls lug' as he 
V IS udid ilK c illetl (1x^111 Ik \ is il ' iv ' ikmg le pull- 
ing h iuinnz lugg»m») oi all initiveiv old \ki \it’ was 

gieillv lovtd in tile I kvi \Ln w )tdd d^ hud ind unpleasant 
wt^rk even when iIkv doused its neee itv bexause he had 
onleied It <md it w is Ins w i\ tic h 1 skived is a midship- 
m in in tlx Cinne m \\ u I v^i nu knew ihe siorv ol his \ C 
whdi the squ lie u I 1 1 n m the S Kid in and vJicn he 

was seen with the ammui ii«on cl lus CiiMing vvhiusled, knock- 
ing the Deivish pc miKn (Uci nu did uioihei with his lists, 
using the bi >kdi hdl ol his wmd i i sou ol knuckleduster 
StUKs wde told ol his ippiidil m ensibjliiv to wealhei and 
dim lie Me would \^e u i ih n n mkcv i lekel m mid winlei in 
the NoUh S 1 with ijii'iudU eomtoii whiL evei>one else was 
sm Liing m guileoits Ik \ ^uld st ind bucheided u ider a 
uopied smi With ml li! ctlceis lie h ul a strong inventive turn 
ol mind and eoii ideiable iiK^Innicil knowledge T’ w s>sleni 
<d dUintd mining m use loi loilv veais m the Navy, and the 
nn the id sdiiaphoie which eonlmucd till hsplaeed by wiiek s 
tekeiapin weie both poHii.eis ol his ingviuiuv He was an 
expel icnecd and misieilv comm uuiei ol a F leet at sea In addi- 
tion to tlii'^ lie cxpiesscd liiniscll with great cleainess and 
ihoiotmhness on pipei manv ol his documents being extender 
aigumcnls ol exwt dcuiil and widely eompiehcnsivc scope he 
impiessed me liom the Inst as a man of th® highest qualilv and 
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stature, but, as I thought, dwelling much in the past of naval 
science, not siiflicicnil> rcccptnc ol new ideas when conditions 
were changing so rapidiv, and, ol couise, tenacious and unyield- 
ing in the last degree. 

After we had had s^veial prelinuiKiiy talks and I found we 
were not likelv to icaeh an agreement. I sent him a minute aK)ut 
the creation of a Na\al Wai Stall, which laised an immisiakable 
issue. He met it h\ a powcrlull) ica^oncu and urujualilied lehisal, 
and I then dctci mined to form a new lloaid c)l Admiially with- 
out delay 7 he I oids of the Admiralty hold quasi-ministenal 
appointments, and it was ol cinirsc nece>saiy to pul my proposals 
before the Prime Minister and obtain his assent Alier mlormmg 
him on Novcmbci ^ that, in \iew ol Sir \iihui WiIs^mi's opposi- 
tion to the whole pniKiple ol a War Siall loi the Naw. I con- 
sidered It impeiatoe lli*il a new Hoaid t>l \dmiialty he insialled 
no liter than Jariiiai\ I wa> able on Niweiuber Iti to scrul him 
my tull proposals Sn i raiKis Bridgeman as I nst Sea I ord. 
Prince I ouis ol Ballcnlvig as Sc^^ond Se<i I v)id ( aptain 
Pakenham as lourth Sea I oid, RcvJ- A ilmiial Briggs was to be 
retained in his p.^st as ( (MUiohci and 1 hire! Sea lord \ icc- 
Admiial Sir (iCoigc ( allachaa second in command, was pur- 
posed to replace S»i 1 ianv.is Ihidgeman in ci)mm*ind o| the 
Home fleet 'Ihe dLcisi\c <ippi'»nlmcni alloai howcNcr, vva** that 
of Sir John Jcllicoc as second in command He thus m ellect 
passed Over the hcMd ot h ai oi five <‘1 the most imj>iuianl 
senior Admirals (ai hie ..cti\e and iveame viiiu.illy desig- 
nated tor the supreme c«Mnmaiul in the neai luliire 

J he announcement ol the e dniiLe t\o\embei cleared a 
considerable sensation ,n the lh>usc i)l f immons when, laic .it 
night, they became knovn Ail die Sea I ouls, except one had 
been replaced by new men I wa immedi.iicly interroeaieil. H.id 
they resigned, oi been told to eo ’ aiu! so on I gave briclly 
.such explanatKMis as vsere nc^.^sarN At ilns lime I vas very 
strong because mo i <»l ihose wiio knew ilie inner hisloiy ol the 
Agadir irisis were tioublciJ about the I led, «tnd it was well 
known that I had been ^cnl to the Admiralty to niiikc a new 
and a vehement ellort 

Sir Arthur NVibon and I p^yted on Inendly dvil, but at the 
same time cool terms He showed not the IcMsi resentment at 
the short curtailment of his tenure He was .is good-tcmpeied 
and as distant as cv4er Only once dni he show the sligliiesl sign 
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of vehemence. That was whe.#k i'lold him that the Prime Minister 
was willing to submit his name to the King for a Peerage. He 
disengaged himself from this with much vigour. What would he 
do with such a thing? It would be ridiculous. However, His 
Majesty resolved to confer upon him the Order of Merit, and 
this he was finally persuaded to accept. On his last night in office 
he gave a dinner to the new Sea I-ords in the true ‘band of 
brothers’ style, and then retired to Norfolk. I could not help 
thinking uncomfortably of the famous dennicl cartoon, 'Drop- 
ping the Pilot,’ where the inexperienced and impuUi\e Cierman 
\ mperor is de])icted careless!) watching the venerable figure of 
Bismarck descending the ladder. Nevertheless 1 had acted 
high public grounds and, on those alone. I forlilied mvself 

As will be ‘ e-^n in its pn)per place. I was to work with Sir 
Aithur Wilson again later on. 

A few weeks alter m\ arii\al at the \dmirall> 1 was ii^ld that 
among several onicer> ol I lag laiik who wished to s^j me was 
Rear-Admiral Beatt\ I liad nevei met him beloio. but I had 
the following impressions about him 1 irsi. that he was the 
voimgost 1 lag Officer m the I leel. Second, that he had com- 
manded the while gunboat which had ^oine up the Nile as dose 
as possible to support ihe 2Ut I ariLcrs when we made the charge 
at Omdurman Third, that he had seen a lot ol lighting on land 
v\iih the iirni\, and that consequenilv he had mililarv as well as 
na\al experieiKe. I otirlh, that he came ol a liard-riding .^’oek: 
liN tealior had been in m\ own legimeni. the 4lli Hussars. md 
I had (»fien heard him talked of when f lir^t joined. 'I'he 
Admiial, I knew, was a \ei^ line hoi>eman. with what is called 
‘an eve Un* countrv.' I ilth, that iheie was much talk in naval 
circles ol his iia\ing been pushed on loo fast Such were the 
impressions aioiised in m\ mind bv ihe name of this olfieer, 
and I res(Md iliem with minuteness because the deciNions wtheh 
1 lud the hoiHHir (^f taking in regard to him were most service- 
able to llie Ko>al Navv and to the British arms. 

I was, howe\er, advised about liim at the Admiraiiv in a 
decisi\el> adveise sense lie had got on lo(^ fast, he had many 
interests ashore. His heait it was said was ot whollv in the 
Servke. lie had been olleied an appointment in the Atlantic 
rieet suited to his rank as Rear-Admiral. He had declined this 
lU nic'ii I verv scric'us step toi a Nav'al Oflieci to take 

when appointments were few in proportion to candidates -and 
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he should in consequence not >^>fTcrcd any further employ- 
ment It would be Lontrarv to piececlcnt to make a iuithcr otler. 
He had alread> been unemployed for eighteen months, and 
would probably be retired in the ordinary course at the expua- 
tion ot the full three \eais' unemployment 

But my fust meeting with the ^dmlral induced me mi- 
nk diately to disregaid this unfoitunate advice He became at 
once my Naval Sccietaiy (oi Piivate Secietar> as the appomt- 
mciit was ihen siyled) Working thus side bv side in rooms which 
communicated we peipetuallv discussed during the next tilteen 
months the problems ol a naval war with (icimany It became 
incieasinglv clear l(^ me that he viewed questions ol naval 
stralegv and lacllc^ in a dillereiit light Irom the average naval 
oflicei he approached them *is it seemed to me much more as a 
soldier W(Vild tfis wai cxperieikes on land had illuminated the 
fact^ he had aLquired m his naval training He was no mere m- 
strumcntali''t He did iu>t think ol fnaum^ as in end m it^ell 
but onlv as a means He thoimhi ol war problems m their unily 
by land sea and air I hs mind Ikid been rendered quick and 
supple bv the situations ot polo iind the huniirm-lield and en- 
riched bv varied experiences ticairiNt iIk enemy ('n Nile gunboats 
and asik^re It was with equal rilcasure and piolit that I discussed 
with him our naval problem now Irom ihi'v angle now ln>m 
that, and I was incre.omglv struck wnfi the sIulwcI and pro- 
found sagacitv ol his comments expressed m language sm 
gularlv tree from technical jargon 

I had no doubts whatever v'hcn the command ol the Battle 
Cruiser Squadron lell vac<uit in the spring ol in appoinl- 

ing him over the heads ol all to this incnmparalvlc ctimmainl 
the nucleus as it proved to be ol the lamous Battle ( ruisei 
fleet ihe strale^'ic c<ivali> ol ihe Kov il N*ivv. that supreme 
combin ition (’^l speed and power to which the thoughts ol the 
Admiraltv were contiruiouslv directed And when two veais liter 
(I ebra iry I visited him on board the ! u)n with the 

scars ol vict(ni()Uv battle Iresh upon her Irom tlie action ot the 
Dogger liank I heard Irom his C aptaim and his Admirals the 
expresoon ol their i spcctful but intense enthusiasm lor their 
leader Well do I remembei how as I was leaving the ship, the 
usually imperturbable Acimifal Pakenham caught me by the 
sleeve, M irst I oicl I wish to spcMk to you m priv*ite,' .incl the 
intense conviction m his voice as he said ‘Nelson has come 
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again.’ Those words often recurred to my mind. 

So much of my work in endeavouring to prepare the f leet for 
war was dependent upon the guidance and help I received from 
Prince l.ouis of Batlcnbeig, who. taking it as a whole, was my 
principal counsellor, as Second Sea Lord from January, 1912, 
to March, 1913 (when Sir f rancis Bndgeman’s health tem- 
porarily tailed), and as First Sea I (^rd thenceforward to the end 
ol October, 1914, that it is necessary to give some description of 
this remarkable Prince and Ikitish sai*or All the more is this 
necessary nnee the accident of his parentage >iruck him clown 
in the opening months of the Cireai Wai and terminated his long 
profe'^sional career. 

Prince I ouis was a child of ihe Royal Na\y. From his 
earliest yea: . oa < been h.ed to the sea. The deck of a British 
warship w'as his home. All hi^ inieu'^t wa^ centred in the British 
Fleet. So lar Irom his exalted lank lui\ing helped him. ii had 
hindered his career: up to a ecrlain point no doubt it had been 
(4‘ assistance, but after that it had been a positive drawbiick. In 
consequence he had spent an e\ccpti('nallv large proportion of 
his forty years’ sorvke alKuit usually m ihe less agreeable com- 
m:imls. One had heard at Mtilia how he toed to biing his ( ruiser 
Squadron into that small, crowded harlxna at speed and then in 
the ni».k of time, with s^aicely a hundred yards to spare, by drop- 
ping hi- anchoik, checking on ho. sablcN and gening full ^t>eed 
astern, bring it salely mt\) station. He haid a far wider k khv- 
ledge of war by land and ^^ea and ol the Continent of F'uropc 
than most ol the lUlier Admir.tls I have known Flis bri'dier, as 
King ol Billy. iria, liad sliown milii ,ry aptitudes of a very high 
oreler at the Ikittlc of Sli\nii/a. and he himself was deeply 
veised in eveiy detail, praelisal and theoretic, of the Biilish 
Nav:il SeivKv li was not without good reason that he had been 
appointevl under I (uxl I i^her to be I lead ol the British saval 
IniehmeiKe IVjMriment. t! ii vital ganglion of our organi/aiion. 
He was a div'ioughly trained and aeeomplishcd SLiIT with 

a itilt of Hear :ind lucid Nlaicment and all that thorouglines.s and 
patient indii>liv whieh we have never undei\ ‘unated in the Ciei 
man lasc. 

It was revouidcJ ('I liim that orj one oeeasion, when he visited 
Kiel with ki 'g I dward. a (ierman Avimiral in high command 
had leproaehed him with serving in the British Fleet, whereal 
p'riiv'C I ouis stilienme. had replied, ‘Sir, ^vhen 1 joined die 
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Royal Navy in the \ear 1868. the German Fmplte did not cxKt ’ 
The pait which he pla>ed in the events with which I am deal- 
ing. will be recorded as the story untolds 

Our hrsi labour was the creation ot the War Stall All the 
details of this were woiked out b\ Pi nice I ouis and approved by 
th(' 1 irst Sea 1 ord I also lesoried to Sn Doin»kis Maig at th«it 
time in command at Xldcrshot I he geneial luimshed me with 
a masteiK paper setting forth the militaiv tloctiine ol Stalf 
organization and constituting in man> lespcxts a toimidable 
comnientaiv on e\i ling nival metliOiK \inied with these opin- 
ions I piesented m\ concluMons to the public in Januaiv I ^>12, 
in a document designcil so l<ir as possible to disaim the pre- 
judices ot the riaval service 

I never ceased to laK^ii at the tornialion ot a tiue Cienei.d 
Statl tor the Navv 

But such a task rccpiiio a generation No wave ot the wand 
can create those habits ot nand in cnior> (MI which the etlicicncv 
and even the realitv v)l i Statl depends S oune othceis c ui be 
trained but the. cm! ter tl wV have to ri^e ^Icp bv step in the jmss- 
age ('t time to posiiuMis >1 mdii'niv in the Seivice 1 he i*cad 
weight ot protessional opinion w u ulverse Ihcv had got on 
well enough wiihoul it VIok liicv u d no’ want a specuil class 
of olln er prole s pu n, he more br imv itian the rest Sea time 
should he the i lam quahSc ilion nul next to inai lechmciil 
aptitudes I hus v^hen I wtiit io the Xdmirallv I tound ll it there 
was no momcfU m the y^aicci and iiamme ol .i naval ollicer 
when he was oblmeci 1 > aad i sniplc b 'ok ibout naval war or 
pass even the most i udmenlai v cxaiiiinalion m naval hisiorv 
The Ro\al Nav^ hud n ide no imjMrlant contribution to Naval 
liter lime I he standard >vork on Sc i Power was wniten bv an 
AmciKtin \dnnral lie best account'' <^1 British ^ea lighting 
and nival Iralcg^ ware c<Miip)led )>v an I nglish civilian I he 
Silent Service' v'as not mule bee ii'se it vvas absorbed m thought 
and ^Indv but bccau i li was vcpjhted tiown bv its d*ul> loutinc 
and b\ ‘s cvei-comphv.aimg and vhvcrMlving tcchnic|ue We Ihid 
competent «idmimsiiators holliaiit expcits ol every dcscnptioii. 
uncc|ualie 1 navigators good dis,.iplin mans fine scm otliccrs. 
brave and dcvoi<^d he irts hut at the outset of the conllicl we 
had inoie capliims ot ^hips than captains ol wai In this will be 

• ^c!n 1! ll Mull in 
Sir Jri'iun ( orIxU 
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found the explanation of many untoward events. At least fifteen 
years of consistent policy were required to give the Royal Navy 
that widely extended outlook upon war problems and of war 
situations without which seamanship, gunnery, inslrumentalisms 
of every kind, devotion of the highest order, could not achieve 
their due reward. 

biltecn years! And we were only to have thirty months! 

J have shown how forward the C'hanccllor of the rxchequer 
was during the crisis of Agadir in every matter that could add to 
the stiength of the British attitude. But as ''Oon as the danger 
was ])asscd lie adopted a difierent demeanour. He felt that an 
clfort should be made to heal any ^niart from which (icrmany 
might be suth'ring, and to arrive at a comnK'n understanding on 
naval strength. Vve knew tiiat a i(nmidahlc new Navy Law was 
in preparation and would sh4*nl\ be declared. If C icrmany had 
dclinitcly made up her mind to antagonize Cireat Britain, we 
must take up the challenge; but it miglii he po'^sible by friendly, 
sincere and intimate conversation to avert ihi^ perilous develop- 
ment. We vNcre no ent'niies to Cierman ( olonial expansion, and 
we would even have taken active ^teps to further her wishes in 
lhisics|vct. Surely something could be tione to break the chain of 
blind causation. If aiding (ieimanv in the Colonial sphere w'as a 
means ol procuring a st«ible siiuatiiai, it was a price w^e were 
well prepared to pay. I was in full ac4.ord v'**' this vievs. 'part 
from wider reasons, 1 felt I should be all the stronger in c. ing 
the Cabinet and the f louse ol Commons foi the necessary 
monevs, if I ccniid go hand in hand with the Chancellc ' of the 
1 xchequer and testify tliat we had tried our best to secure a 
mitigation of the naval rivalry and iailed. Wc therefore jointly 
consulted Sir I dward Cirey, and then with the Prime Minister’s 
concuireiKC wc invited Sir \ inest C assd to go to Berlin and get 
into direct touch with the f mpeior. Sir 1 rncst was qualilicd for 
lliis task, as he knew the I mperor well and was at the same lime 
devoted to British interests. Wc armed him with a :^>..cf but 
pregnant memorandum, which c*mnot be more tersely sum 
inari/cd than in von Betlimann-f lollwcg's v a words*: ‘Accepl- 
ance of I nglish superiority at sea no augmentadon of the Cicr- 
man naval programme a reduction as far as possible of that 
programme and on the part of F'ligland, no impediment to our 
Colonial expansion discussion and promotion of our Colonial 
* Rcjh’ctUms on the Wotld War, \. HethmanTT-HolIwcg, p. 48. 
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ambitions — proposals for mutual declarations that the two 
Powers would not take part in aggressive plans or combinations 
against one another.’ Ca^sel accepted the charge and started at 
once. He remained only two days in Berlin and came at once 
to me on his return. He brought with him a cordial letter from 
the fhnperor and a fairly full statement by von Bethmann- 
HoIIweg of the new Cjcrman Nav> 1 aw. We devoured thi^ in- 
valuable document all night long in the Admiralty. It made it 
plain that our contemplated sl\->car programme of 4, 3. 4, 3, 4, 

3. as against their 2, 2. 2, 2, 2, 2. must be increased to 5, 4, 5. 4, 5, 

4, to meet their prospecli\e 3. 2, 3. 2. 3, 2. This v^ould maintain 
a 60 per cent superiorit> in Dieadnoughls and Dreadnought 
Cruisers over Cierman\ on\\, and would la> down two keels to 
their one on their additional three ships. I he creation of a third 
German squadron vsould Lompel us to bring Imme die Mediter- 
ranean battleships and iel> on 1 ranee in the VIeditertanean Vo 
meet their iiKrea'^e in peisonnel we shoukl ha\e to double our 
intended increase, and add 4.noo men in that \ear and 4,(H)0 in 
the next. 

We laid these malieis beiv'i: the Cabinet, who decided that a 
British Cabinet Minislei ''hould go to Berliii and selected Mr. 
Haldane for that purpose Alter prelinilnarv exchanges between 
the Cjtnernnicnts, the Secret n> of State for W'ar, aceompmied 
b> Sir f rnest C unsj!, irled on 1 ebiuaiy 6 lor Berlin. 

1 had undertaken sun-e weeks earlier to make ii speech in sup- 
port of the Home Hide Bill in liellast \ iolent lii)stilil> to this 
project developed in lire inllanimable capital of I'lster Being 
ptiblicly committed, I liavl n > choice but to lullil ni} engagement, 
though to avoid unneecs ^<ii ; po^wocatiou the meeting ])laeo was 
changed fi'om the I btei Hall to a large lent which was elected in 
the outskirts ol the cit\. I lue<ils ol violence and liot vveie loudly 
prv)elaimcd on cver> side and nearly lO.iidt) trot)ps were eoneen- 
tialed in the area to keep the peace. 1 had planned, if all v\ent 
well at Belfast, to go ini lire nest dav tv) (jl.isgow to inspect sv'ine 
of the diipbuikimg vvv)iks alv >ng the C Ivde, and to make a speech 
on the Naval pvisiiion, wliicli should stiite very plainly our root 
intentions and be the necessary counterpail of the Haldane 
mission. As 1 was waiting r^>r the train for Ireland to leave the 
London railwa> station. 1 read in the late edition of the evening 
papers the German Lmperor’s speech on the opening of the 
Reichstag announ' ing Bills for the increase both of the Army 
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and the Navy. The new Navy I aw was stiJl a secret to the 
British and German nations alike, but knowing as 1 did its scope 
and character and viewing it in conjunction with the Army Bill. 
I sustained a strong impression at this moment of the approach- 
ing danger. One sentence, full of Cjcrman self-revelation, stood 
out vividly. ‘It is my constant duty and care to maintain and to 
strengthen on land and water, the power of defence of the Ger- 
man |x;ople, w/iich has no lack .>/ xoiaii^ men fit to hear anus' 
It was indeed true. One thought {•! f rdnee with her declining 
biith-ratc peering out across hci toi tresses into the wide Ger- 
man lands and silently rellecling on these ‘><^ung men lit to bear 
arms’ ol whom there was indeed ‘no lack.' M\ mind, skipping 
over the day of Irish turmoil and the worry of the speech that 
lay before ‘ne, !!\t*d upon Cilasgow as the place where some 
answer to this threat of continental domination might perhaps 
be pr(n'ided. Once again L un^pc might find a safeguard against 
mililai) ovei lordship in an island which had never been and 
never would be 'lacking m trained and hard> mariners bred from 
their bovhood up to the scixisc ('•I the sea.' 

Accordingls, after the Irish ordeal wa> over, I said at 
(jlasgow; 

'The pur peases ol Biiiish navtd power are essentially defen- 
sive. We have no thoughts, an<J we have never had any th< iighls 
of aggression, and we attribute no such thougnts to other eat 
i\)wers. There is, however, this dilfcrencc iKdween the Bi lish 
naval power and the naval power of the great and friendly 
I mpirc and I tru.st it may long remain the great and iriendly 
Tinpiie (^1 Cierman>. I'he British Nav> is to us n necessity and, 
from some points ol view, the Cjcrman Navy is to them more in 
the naluie (vf a luxuiy. Our naval power involves British exist- 
ence. It IS existence to us; it is expansion to them. . . . 

*\Ve have great reserves of sca»ncn in thi^ country. There ai'e 
measures which may be taken to make a grea’er M our 
reserves than has hitherto been found possible, and I Have given 
directions for that part of the subject to be < arcfully studied b\ 
the naval experts upon whom J rely. Our rest.vcs, both from the 
Roval Navy and from the Mercantile Marine, are a great 
rc.source, anJ this island has nevcr^u'cn, and never will he. lack- 
iuji in trained and hardy tnariners bred from their boyhood up 
to the service of the sea. 
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‘Whatever ma> happen abroad there will be no whining here, 
no signals ot distress will be hoisted, no cues lor help or succour 
will go up We will lace the future as our ancestois would have 
faced It, without disquiet without airogance, but in stolid ind 
indexible deteiminalion We should be the lust Powei to wel- 
come anv leiardalion oi ^slackening ot naval iivaliv We should 
meet an\ such slackening not bv words but bv deeds 

‘If theic are to be iiKieases upon the Continent of I mope we 
shall have no didicultv in iiKeting them to the ^atislaction ol the 
counttv fs nu\(d ( )fn/H hcci^fncs i}U)n acute ae shall 

ha\L ndt f)fih ti> uuuctsc lit nu/nhc/ c^j the sJii/)s lu huihl hut 
the taUo which out na\id siuu^th \ull ha c U) heuf to other 
i^uat na\al Ihn.c/s so th it (hii maigin oi supciioiiiv will become 
larger and not smallei as the ^tiain grows gieitti 1 hiis we shill 
make it clear that other nival Powe's instead oi oveittiking us 
bv additional cllorL^ will milv be moie outdo tarued in con- 
sequence ol the measures wh^h we ouisel\es shall take ' 

1 his speech created a con idci ible oiitciv in (jciminv which 
was imniedialelv le-echocd Iv a veiv larj^e proj^ation ol our 
own I iberal press It apjxar^d ih a the wool kouiv Ihid a bad 
signiliCiince when iran^l ued mlo (leinun I he I loUc^ 

became an expression passe 1 «ingiilv iiom lip i > Iip in (jeimany 
As 1 expected on m\ letufii lo 1 (uulon I lourul nn colleagues 
offended I heir ci^ngntul ition upon Ikll iM weic silenced by 
then reproaches about (d sg )w \1i II dd me letuined two da\s 
later trom Beilin and the ( abiiKi was summomd to icxeive an 
account of his mission ( onti uv to gciiei d expectation, how- 
ever tire Sccrctarv ol Stale 1 >i Wa» deJ iied th il so fir tiom 
being a hindrance to him m his iicuoii itions the (il isgow speech 
had been ih^ gic nest pos>iblc help 11^ hid m lad used almost 
identical arguments to von ILihmann llollwcg the d iv belore 
He had told the ( iunccilor that d Cieniiany ailded a third 
squadron we should h oc to m<im(ain (ivc oi even mx sc|uadrons 
in I fcaiie w Uers perhaps bniuing ships from the Mediteritine m 
to stmiglhcn them , that if ships weic added to the existing pro- 
gramme we should ‘proceed at once to lav two keels to each of 
the new Cicrman additions aiul tint lor the sake of the Navv 
‘people would not complain ol the addition ol .inothei shilling 
to the income tax' He dcsciHvd how he had read the operative 
passages in m> speech himsell lo the I mpeior and von Iirpit/ 
in proof and conlirmation of what he had himsell been sa>mg 
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during iheir previous discussions. This settled the matter so far 
as 1 was concerned. It was only another instance of the very 
manly and loyal part which Mr. Haldane took at all times and 
on every question connected witii the preparedness of this 
country for war with Germany. 

Mr. Haldane brought back with him the actual text of the new 
Cjerman Navy Law. or ‘Novcllc' as it was called. This had been 
handed to him by the Lmpcior dunng the course of the discus- 
sion. It was an elaborate technical document. Mr. Haldane had 
had the prudence to refuse to express any opinion upon ii till it 
hatl been examined by the Admiralty experts. We now subjected 
this document to a rigorous scrutiny. 1 he result more than con- 
firmed our fir^< unfavourable impressions. 

On March 9 J pointed out that the lundamental proposition 
ol the neg()liati(Mis Ironi the Admiralty point of view had been 
that the existing German Navy I .ov should not be increased, 
but, if possible, lediiccd, wheieas on the c'ontrary a new law' was 
certainly to be enacted providing for large and pre^gressive in- 
creases not only in 1912 but in the live following years. Practi- 
cally four-tifths of the German Navy were to be placed per- 
manently upon a war fooling. I he (icrman (iovernment would 
be able to have available at all ^cMM)ns of the year twenty-live, 
or perhaps Iwcntv-nine, fully commissioned battleships, Nvhereas 
at the present time the British Cioveinment 1* ' in full c^m. . mis- 

sion m I Ionic waters only twentv-two. even counting the Ati.' tic 
rieel.’ 

dims on the fundamental proposition wc encountered an un- 
yielding attitude. Nevertheless we pei severed and the discussion 
was iraiisrerred to the question ol a mutual declaration against 
aggressive plans. Hcic Sir 1 dwaixl Cirey oITercd the fc^llcnving 
formula: ‘I ngiand will make no unprovoked attack upon Ger- 
many, and pursue no aggressive policy towards her. Aggression 
upon Cicrmany is not the .subject, and forms no part of any 
treaty, understanding, or combination to which I ngla::,. now 
a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an 
object.’ Vhe German Cjovcrnmcnt considei ' this formula in- 
adequate and suggested through their Ambassador the following 
additional clause: ‘I ngiand will therefore observe at least a 
benevolent luulralily should war be forced upon Germany’; or, 
‘Fngland will therefore, as a matter of course, remain neutral if 
a war is forced upon (iormany.’ 
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This last condition would have carried us far beyond our 
original intention, and might well have been held to deprive us 
of the power to come to the aid of France in a war ‘forced’, or 
alleged to be ‘forced.’ upon Germany as the result of a quarrel 
between Austria and Russia. It would certainly have been 
regarded as terminating the / ntente. Moreover, even if we had 
taken this step the new German Law was not to be withdrawn. 
At the most it was to be modilicd. Thus a complete deadlock 
was reached at an earl> stage Still, so important did we think it 
to create at least a IriendK spiiit, and so desirous were we of 
placating German> and gralit>ing her aspirations, that we still 
persisted in an endeavoin to come to an anangeiuent beneficial 
to Germany in the colonial spheie. These negotiations were still 
progressing and had almost i cached a conclusion definitely 
advantageous to Germans, when the war broke out. 

* * ♦ t * 

Tarly in Maich, while the new Cicrman Navy 1 aw was still 
unannounced, it wa'* necessaiv to piescnt our I siimates to the 
House of Commons It would of course h«\e been a breach of 
faith with the (jcrman I mpc’oi to let an> suggestion pass my 
lips that tve alreadv knew wint the test ot tlie Navy 1 aw was. 
I was therefore obliged to make mv first speevh on naval matteis 
on a puiol> h>pothcticaI basts * Ihis is vshat we are going to do 
if no further increases ate made in the CiCiinan I leet. vShould un- 
happily the iiimouis which we hcMr prove Hue, 1 shall have to 
present a Supplenientarv 1 siipulc to the House, etc ’ 

In this s|K*ccli I laid down cle<ir}y, with the assent of the 
Cabinet, the principles which should govern our nasal construc- 
tion in the nc\l fi\e >ous, and the standards of sticnglh we 
should follow in capital ''hlp^ Ihis standaid wa^ as follows: 
Sixty per cent in Dieadn )ug}ns over Germany as long as she 
adhered to her present declared progKimme, and two keels to 
one ^or every additional ship laid down by her Any ships pro- 
vided by the Dominions were to be additional to anything wc 
might build ourselves. Olherv ise the clfoils of the Dominions 
v/ould not have resulted in any accession to our naval strength, 
and consequently these efforts might have been discouraged. 
Proceeding on these lines I set out the siK years of Britisli con- 
struction at 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, against a uniform Cicrman construc- 
tion of 2. These .number^ were well received by the House of 
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Commons. We were not sure whether the Germans would adhere 
to an olFer made to Mr. Haldane to drop one of the three extra 
ships embodied in their new Navy Law. this, however, proved 
ultimately to be the case and was at any rate a tangible result of 
the Haldane mission. Jn Tirpit/'s words: 'He (Haldane) next 
came out with a proposal of a certain delay in the building of 
the three ships; could \vc not distiibute them over twelve years? 
. . . Ho only wanted a token of our readiness to meet Lngland. 
more for the sake of form. . . . Haldane himself propcAcd that 
we sIuHild retard the rate of our iiu lease “in order to lubricate 
the negoiiations,” or that we should at least cancel the first of 
the three ships. He outlined in writing c^f his own accord the 
same principle which I had previously lixed upon in my own 
mind as a jK»sM'*Ie exmees icin. / sacrificed the shipJ 

We lheref(>re ‘sacrinced' two hypothetical ships, and our pro- 
grammes, which wcHild have been increased to 5, 4, 5, 4, 5, 4, 
were ultimately declared at 4, 5, 4, 4, 4. 4. The splendid gift of 
the Malaya by the 1 ederated Malay vSiales raised the figure of 
the first year from 4 to 5. 

In announcing these decisions to Pailiamenl later in the same 
month I made publicly and dclinitclv those proposals for a Naval 
Holiday which were fruitless so far <is Britain and Germany were 
concerned, but the principle c>f which has since been adopted by 
the 1 nglish-speaking peoples ol the woild ; - 

‘Take, as an instance of this prc»posiiion I am putting foixard 
for general consideration, the year In that year, as T appre- 

hend, (jcrmany will build three lapilal ships, and it will be 
nccessarv lor us to build live in consequence. 

‘Supposing we were both to lake a holiday for that year and 
introduce a blank page into the book of misunderstanding; sup- 
posing that Ciermany were to build no ships that year, she x»ould 
save herself between six . nd seven millions sterling. But that is 
not all. In ordinary ciicimistances we should not begm .t ships 
until Germany had started hers. I lie three ships that she did not 
build would therefore automatically wipe o < no fewer than fo j 
British potential super- Dreadnoughts. That is more than I ex- 
pect they could hope to do in a brilliant naval action.’ 

By the beginning of April it became certain that no general 
arrangement lor a naval holiday could be clfected with Germany. 
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The Fmperor sent me a courteous message through Sir Fmest 
CasscI expressing his great regret, but adding that such airange- 

ments would onlj be possible between allies 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ + 

The grovNth ot the Gciman Nav> produced its inevitable conse- 
quences The British I Icet for safet>\ sake had to be concen- 
trated in fionie waters We saw ourselves compelled to withdraw 
the battleships from the Mediterranean Only In this measure 
could the trained men be obtained to iorm the fluid Battle 
Squadron in full commission m Home waters It was decided by 
the Cabinet that we must still maintain a powerful force in the 
Mediterranean and ultimaieK lour battle cause is and an arm- 
oured cruiser squiidicui weie aceordinglv based on Malta It was 
fuither decided that a Dieadnought battle squadion should also 
be developed in the Medilerrmean by the veai 1^>16 equal in 
strength to that of the ganving Austiian battle fleet I hesc 
decisions were taken with the delibeiale object ot legainmg our 
complete independence But the witlidiawal even if only lor a 
few years -of the b lUleships fiom tlK Mediteiianean was a note- 
worthy event It miide us appe ii to be dependent upon the f rench 
Fleet in those Wtiteis Ihc I rench aKo at Ihe ame time ledi - 
posed their forces I nder the giowmg piessuie ol (lerniaii 
armaments' Britain transleired hei whole Battle Fleet to the 
North Sea, and F ranee moved all her heavy slups mlo the Medi- 
terranean And the sense oi mutu d reh nice grew swiltly between 
both navies 

It is astonishing that \dmiial von Iiipil/ should nevei have 
comprehended what the consequences of his polie> must be I ven 
after the war he could wnte 

‘In Older to estimate llie stiength of the tiump card which oui 
fleet put in the hands ol an energetic diplomaev at this time one 
must remember that m consequence ol the eoncentiation of the 
F nglish forces which we had c uised m the Noith Sea the I nglish 
contn * of the Mediterranean and far-laslein waleis had 
practically ceased ’ 

The only ‘trump card which Cieiniany seemed by this policy was 
the driving of Biitain and V ranee closer and closer together 
From the moment that the Fleets of F lancc and Biilain vvcic 
disposed in this new way our common naval interests liccamc 
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very important. And the moral claims which France could make 
upon Great Britain if attacked by Germany, whatever we had 
stipulated to the contrary, were enormously extended. Indeed, 
my anxiety was aroused to try to prevent this necessary recall of 
our ships from tying us up too tightly wiih France and depriving 
us of that liberty of choice on which our power to stop a war 
might well depend. 

When in August, 1012, the Cabinet decided that naval con- 
versations should take place belvveen the French and British 
Admiralties, similar to those which had been held since 1906 
between the (jeneral StalFs, I set lorth this point as clearly as 
possible in a minute which I addressed to the Prime Minister 
and the f oreign Secictai>, and v>e did our utmost to safeguard 
ourselves. 

Sir Lclw ard G/rv, August 23, 1912. 

Prime Mmisler. 

rhe point 1 am .mxious t(^ salegiiard is our freedonj of choice 
if the occasion arises, and Lonscquent povvci to influence French 
poliev beforehand, 1 hat ireedom will be sensibly impaired if the 
I'rench can say that they had denuded their Atlantic seaboard, 
and coneentiaied in the Meditenanean on the faith of naval 
arrangements made with u^. This will not be true. If we did not 
exist, the 1 rench could not make better dispositions 'ban at 
present. I he\ arc not strong enough to face Cjcrmanv lone, 
still less to niiiintain tbenisehes in two theatres. They therefore 
rightly concentiale their Na\\ in the Mediterranean wh'^re it can 
be safe and superior and can assure their African communica- 
tions. Neither is it true that we are rel\ing on France to main- 
tain our position in the Mediiei ranean. ... If France did not 
exist, we should make no other disposition of our forces. 

C’ireuinsianccs might aiise which in my judgment would make 
it desirable and right for us to come to the aid of France with all 
our force b> land and ^ea. But we ask nothing in ie'.-«u If we 
were attacked by Ciermanv, we should not make it a charge of 
bad faith against the ITench that they left ■ to fight it out alou^; 
and nothing in naval and military arrangements ought to have the 
elTeel of exposing us to such a charge if. when the time comes, 
we decide to stand out. • 

dliis is my view, and I am sure I am in line with you on the 
principle 1 am not at all particular how it is to be given effect to, 
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and 1 make no point about what documenl it is set forth in But 
[consider] how tremendous would be the weapon which I lancc 
would possess to compel our intervention, if she could say, ‘On 
the advice ot and by arrangement with >oui naval aulhorilies we 
have lelt our Noithern coasts detencelcss We cannot posNibly 
come back in lime' Indeed [I added somewhat iiiconsequentlv], 
it would probablv be dL«cisi\e whatever is written down now 
Lvervone must teel who knows the la^ts that we have the obliga- 
tions of an alliance without its advantages, and above all with- 
out Its precise detimlions . 

S c 

The difikullv pioved a real one 1 he technical naval ducus 
sions could onlv be conducted on the basis that the I rench 1 lect 
should be concenliaiLd in the Medileiiancan and lint in ca'-e 
of a war in which both counliics took j\iit il wciuld lall to the 
Bntish licet to dclciul ihc \('»rlhcin ainl Western coasts ot 
Trance I he F reiKh as I liad lo,cseen naluiallv raised the point 
that it Ciieat Britain did not l^ikc pin in the war their Northern 
and Western coasts would be compleiel) exposed We however, 
while recogni/mg the d llicultv sicadt istlv declined to allow the 
naval arriingcrncnts to bind us in iinv political sense It was 
eventuallv agreed that il there was a menace ot war the two 
Governments should consult together and concert belorehand 
what common aclicMi it anv thev slnHild lake 1 ht* I rench weie 
obliged to accept ih s position and to allnm dclmitel> that the 
naval conversations did not mvoKe an\ oblnaation ol common 
action Fills was the best wc could do \o\ ourselves and tor them 
When the time came there was no doubt what I ngland wished to 
do 

t * ♦ 4 ♦ 

I he organi/iition ot a I Icet dilfers ihrouehout troin that ot an 
Ami) Armies onl} keep ti small proportuin ol their soldiers m 
regular service Fliese torm the tiarnework id the battalions, 
train the recruits and kccf^ guard m times ot peace When the 
order is given to mobili/e all the men who have been already 
trained but are living at home in civil lite are called up as they 
are wanted and then and not till then the Army is ready to light 

Navies on the other hand were in the mam always ready I he 
British Na\> had all its Ix'st ships lull) iind pernhincnlly manned 
with whole-time men (called active service ratings) Measured by 
quality nearl) the whole of its power was thcrefoie constantly 
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available. Measured even by numbers nearly three-quarters of 
the shipb could go into action without calling out the Reserves. 
Only the oldest and most obsolete ships were manned in time 
of war by the Naval Reserve, i.e., men who had left the Navy 
and had returned to civil life, riicse obsolete vessels were the 
only part of the Meet which had to be ‘niobili/cd’ like the armies 
of Tuiope. 

Thus mobilization, which is the foundation of all great armies, 
plavs only a veiy small part in llects. I'very ship that really 
counted was always ready to sicam and fight as soon as an order 
reached her. 

Ihe organization of the British Home 1 leets when 1 came to 
the Admiralty seemed to a mind accustomed to military sym- 
metry, to ' much to be desired. In consultation with Sir 
Francis Bridgeman, Piince loins and Rear-Admiral Troubridge, 
the lirsi Chief of the new War Siatf, 1 designed a new and 
symmelrical organization loi the I leets. 

All the sliips available \or Home Delencc were divided into 
the 1 irst, Second and Thiid I leets. com; rising eight battle 
squadions of eight battleship^ each, togetlier with their attendant 
cruiser squadions, flotillas and auxiliaries The First Fleet com- 
pri'-ctl a I lect I lagship and four battle squadrons of ships ‘in full 
commissioir manned eniiiely with active service ratings, and 
therefore ul)\a\s nady. lo form this 1 leet it was neccs* ary to 
base the lormci ‘Atlantic I Icef on Home I'orts instead f on 
Cjibiall.ir, and to base the battleships hiiherio in the Me liter- 
rancan on (nbialtar instead of Malta. B\ this concentration an 
additional battle squadi on ol strong ships rdwarch) was 

ah\ii}\ raid) in Home watcis. I lie '‘second Flecl consisted of 
two bailie squadrons, also fullv manned with active service rat- 
ings, but having ab^uil 4C) per cent ot these learning and re- 
qualif>ing in the gunnerv, torpedo and other schools. Tlii^ Fleet 
was termed ‘m active commis^lOll' because it could fight at any 
moment; but to realwc its highest ellieiency, it p'qui^ed touch 
at its Home Ports, and march on boaid its balance crews from 
the .schools. In all these six battle squadrons, containing vvitii 
their cruiser .squadrons every modern and .aiddic-aged ship in 
the Navy, tlicre was not to be^ found a single reservist. No 
mobilization was therefore necessary to bring the whole of this 
force into action. The Third Meet als(^ consisted of two battle 
squadrons and live cruiser squadrons of our oldest ships. These 
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were only manned by care and maintenance parties and required 
the Rescives to be called out beloie they could put to sea In 
order to accelerate Ihc niobili/alion ot the leading battle squad- 
rons and certain cruisers ot the Third Fleet, a special class of 
the Reserve was now lornied called the ‘Immediate Resei vc.’ who 
received higher pay and periodical tr lining and weic liable to be 
called up in advance of general mobili/ation 

Cicrmany was adding a thud ^quadion to die High Sea 1 leet, 
thus increaMng her t//iu/vs ttu(l\ siicngth liom 17 to 2S We in 
rcpl>, by the measmes set out above and v*inous others too 
technical lor desciiption here raised oiii alwuw utul\ 1 led from 
33 battleships to 40 and othei lorces in like pioporlion On 
mobili/aiion the ijeiman figures vvould rise to and the 
British at fust to 57 and iillimatclv, as the new oigani/alion was 
completed, to f>5 

The icadei will not be able to imdeisi«md the I'^sues involved 
in the completion and mobili/anon of the 1 Icets on the cve of 
the war unless this orgam/aiu>n as explained above is mastered 

V ♦ + ♦ 

We PUide a grciil assemblv of the Navv this spnng of 1012 at 
Portland 1 he flag'' ol a do/cn admn ils, i!ie bro ul pennants of as 
nian> commodoics uul tlie pennants ol a hundred and fiftv ships 
wcie living' togethei lire King came in the Ro^al S acht, the 
Admiralt) flag at the fore the Stand iid at the mam ami the lack 
at the mi//en and hided <im« ng Ins Stiilors toi tour da>s One 
da> there is a long ciuise out into the mist, uen^e utterly baffling 
— the whole I leet slc«immg logethei all invisible keeping station 
bv wend siicn screamings and hooMngs It seemed incredible that 
no haini would befall And then sudtlcnly the log lilted and the 
distant targets could be dotinguishcd and the whole long line of 
battlcNliips, coming one altei anolliei into view, hiiist into 
tremendous flaies of flame and hinlcd their shells with dcMfenmg 
detonations while the water rose m tall fountains Ihc Meet 
rctuins three battle squadions abieast, cruisers and flotillas dis- 
po'-cd iihead and astern Hie speed is laised to twenty knots 
Streaks ol white foam appear at the bows of cvcr> vessel I he 
land draws near I he broad bay aheady embraces this swiftly 
moving gigantic armada Ihc ships m their fornhition aheady 
Fill the Kiy Hie foreign ollicers I have with me on the ! tnhan- 
tnw budge staie anxiously We still steam fast five minutes 
more and the van of the 1 Icct will be aground I our minutes, 
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three minutes. There! At last. The signaP A string of bright 
flags IS hauled down from ihc Neptune s halyards hvery anchor 
falls together, their cables roar through the haN\ser holes; every 
piopeller whirls astern In a hundicd and lifty yards it seems, 
cveiy ship is stationary 1 oc)k along the lines, miles this way and 
miles that, they might h ive been diawn with a riilci The foreign 
obseivers gasped 

i hese were gicat days f icmi dawn to midnight, day attei day, 
one s whole mind was abMiibed by the fascination and no\clty of 
the problems which mie crowding to ward And all the time 
tiicie was a sense ol powei to act to IotiP to orgaiii/e all the 
ablest ollicers m the Na\y ^l indii^g rcadv loyal and eagei with 
aiguiiKnl giiularKe mlormituMi l' ci \ >ne teehng i sense that a 
great danger had pa^^cd \ei\ hear its that there was a bieath- 
mg space bclorc u would ic urn ili it we must be better pre- 
pared next lime bauii h\s Sundi\s an I am othei spare day I 
spent alwa\s with llu I Lets u IVilsmouth or at Poitland or 
Devonpoit oi with the T lot II is at Harwich Ofliccrs of every 
lank c ime on noaid to lunch oi dine and discussion ptocceded 
without tea mu on ev.i\ a'^pect ol na\ i! wai md adniniistiation. 

I he Admiially \ icht / /a lunun ss \> is n n, to become laigely 
m\ ollice iilmost nn h >nic and m\ voik my sole occupation 
md amusement In all I spent eight mia ths allOiit in the three 
yells beloic ihe wai I MMied c\ei\ dockyard shipyard and 
n IV il est ibhsl meiil m the Biiii h HLs aUvl m die Medite’ lean 
and e\ei\ inijxiitanl ship I e\ imnied loi m\seit eNcry p^ ^ of 
stiategic c(mscquenec nui c\ei\ piece ol Adnmalu propeuy I 
got ti’) know what e\ci\lhmg lo 4 cd like md where e\n\lhing 
was, and how one tlimj lilted into molhei In the end I could 
put m\ hand on aiiMhmg that w is wanted and knew thoroughly 
the (. Ill lent si ite oi oin n i\al all uis 

I recall vi\i lly ni\ lust \o\age lioiii Poilsmouth to Portland, 
where the \ led ! i\ \ gicw alteinoon w is diawmg to a do e As 
I saw the 1 led loi the In time diawmg out oi the ha/e a tiicnd 
Temmded me (d that lai oil line ol siomi beaten slii}-^ > which 
the eye^ ol Ihe gi md \im\ had ne\ei looked ’ but which had m 
their day Mimd between Napv^leon and ’ * dominion of the. 
woiUr In Portland llaiboui the \aeht lay ^lllrollnded by the 
great ships, the whole haiboui was alive with the goings and 
comings ol launches ^md ‘“'mall ciali ol cve'ry kind, and as night 
fell ten thousand lights liom sea and shore sptang into being and 
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every masthead twinkled as the ships and squadrons conversed 
with one another. Who could fail to work for such a service? 
Who could fail when the very darkness seemed loaded with the 
menace of approaching war? 

For consider these ships, so vast in ihemsclves, yet so small, so 
easil> lost to sight on the surface of the waters. Siillicient at the 
moment, we trusted, for their task, but vet only a score or so. 
They were all we had. On them, as we conceived, iloated the 
might, majestv, dominion and power of the Brilish Fmpire. All 
our long history built up century after century, all our great 
affairs in everv part of the globe, <ill the means of livelihood and 
safetv of our faithful, industrious, active p<ipuIation depended 
upon them, (^pen the sea-cocks and let them sink beneath the 
surface, as another f leei was one da> to do in another British 
harbour far to the North, and in a few minutes half an hour 
at the most the whole outlook of the world would be changed. 
The British I mpire would dissolve like a dream: each isolated 
comnuiniiv struggling forward b\ itsell: the central power of 
union broken: mightv provinces, whole I rnpiies in themselves, 
drifting hopclesslv out of c(Mitrol, and lalling a prev to strangers; 
and I urope after one sudden convulsion passing into the iron 
grip and rule of the leuton and ol all that the leuionic s>stcm 
meant. 'I here woukl onlv be left lar oil acit^ss the Atlantic un- 
armed. unreadv, and as vet uninsiruclcd .America, to maintain, 
single-handed, law and freedom among men. 

(luard them well, admirals and V4ij)taim, haidv tars and tall 
marines: guard them v\ell and guide them true 

( H \Pll K V 
nil NOK III SI \ I RONP 

U NTII I got to Ihe Adrniiallv I Inul never properly appre- 
ciated the service which Mi McKenna and I oid I islier 
had rendered to the I led in bv ihcii big leap forward from 
the l2-inch to the H.'^-inch gun. Ihe imrcase of II inch m the 
calibr. of the gun was enough io lanc the British shell Irom S.S() 
pounds to l,4(K) pounds. No fewer th.in twelve ships were actu- 
ally building on the slips for the Koval Navy armed with these 
splendid v/eapons, quite unsurpassed at that time in the wtirld, 
and bring a projectile nearl> hall as heav> again as the biggest 
fired by iheCierman I Iccl. 
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I immediately sought to go one size better. I mentioned this 
to I. Old 1 islier at Reigatc, and he hurled himself into its 
advocacy with tremendous passion. ‘Nothing less than the 15- 
inch gun could be looked at for all the battleships and battle- 
cruisers ol the new progianinie. To achieve the supply of this 
gun was the equivalent of a great victory at sea; to shrink from 
tlic endeavour was treason to the F inpire. What was it that en- 
abled Jack Johnson to knock out his opponents? It was the big 
punch And where weie those nn^eiable men with bevies of 
futile po})-guns cicmding up their ships?’ No one who has not 
expeiienced it has anv idea ol the passion and eloquence of this 
old lion when ihoroughlv roused on a technical question 1 re- 
solved to make a gieal elloit to secure iJie prize, but the difiicul- 
ties and the "ck veiv yicat, and looking back upon it, one 
feels that the> weie onl> jusUhed h\ success, tnlarging the gun 
meant enlaiguig tlie ships and enlarging the ships meant 
incicasing the cost Moieover. the redesign must cause no delay 
*inci the guns must be reafiv .is soon as the tunets wei'e ready. 
No such thing as a modem I's-uKh gun exist d. None had ever 
been made I he ad\ancc to the H s-incb had in itself been a 
great stride Its powe. was gieatei its accuracy was greater; 
Its hie was much lonjei ( ould the Ihitish designers repeat this 
tiiumph on a still laigei s.ale atid m a ^llll more intense form? 

I he OidnaucC Hoard we»e ^et to wt>ik iirai they rapidly pro luced 
a design \imstiongs weie n uhed in clean i) sceiecy, an* hey 
imderlook ic' execute it 1 liiid anxious conleiences with w .ese 
exjreils with whose science I was ol course wholly un- 
acqiLimled. to 'Ce what soil men lliev weie and how they 
lealK I el I about it 1 iicw weie all loi it. One c!id not need to 
be iin expert m ballistic ^ discern that lire l^iicctor ol Naval 
Ordnance R *ar- \dnmal Mocne. was le.idv to slake his pro- 
fessional exisience upvui it Pad after all Iheie could no‘ be 
absolute cert iuU\ We knew the i ^ ‘^-iiich well. All sorts of new 
sliesses might develop m the !S-mch modjl. If onb w' could 
make a Inal gun and lest n ihoouighl) before giving inc c'liders 
for Hie whole" ol the guns ol all the live ships, thci*e would be 
no iisk, but then we should lose an cntiie _ .ar, and live gie.it 
vessels would go into die line o] battle caiTying an inienor 
weapon to that which we had it* in our pc^wer to give them. 
Several there were of the responsible authoiitic.s consulted who 
thought it w'oiild be more prudent to lose the year. For, after all. 



if the guns had failed, the ships would have been fearfully 
marred 1 hardly remembered ever to have had more anxiety 
about any administrative decision than this. 

J went back to Lord L ishei He was steadfast and even violent 
So I haidcned my heart and took the plunge I he whole outlit 
of guns was ordered forthwith We arianged that one gun should 
be hurried on four months in front of the others by exceptional 
efforts so as to be able to test it tor range and accuiacy and to 
get out the range tables and other complex devices which de- 
pended upon actual filing lesulis from this moment wo were 
irrevocably committed to the whole armament and every detail 
in these vessels, extending to thousands ol pails, was ledesigned 
to fit them Fancy if thev failed What <i disaster What an ex- 
posure No excuse would be accepted U would all be biought 
home to me -‘rash, inexperienced,’ ‘helore he had been theie a 
month,’ ‘altering all the plans ol his prcdccessc^rs’ and pioducing 
*this ghastly fiasco,’ the mutilation ol all iIk ships ot the veai ’ 
What could I have aid ’ VIoieovei although the decision, once 
taken, was irrevocable a lontr pciiod ol suspense loiirtcen oi 
fifteen months at least was unav )idab!e Howevci I d s- 
scmbled my misgivings I wrote to the I ir^l Va I t>id lh»ii ‘Risks 
have to be run in peace is v el! as in wai and com ige m design 
now may Wiii a battle Kitci on ' 

But everything turned out all light British gunnery science 
proved exact and Hue and British v >ikmanship as sound as i 
bell and punctual to the dav I lie Inst gun was known in the 
L Iswick shops as ‘lh(' hush ^ nd push gun and was invariably 
described in all ofhcial document as the 14 inch expeiiriRnlal ’ 
It proved a brilliant ullcss It hurkd ii 1 '>20 pound prc^jcclile 
3^ 000 yards, it achieved remarkable RLiiiacy M all ranees willi- 
out shortening its existence by sirtumne iisell in any way No 
doubt 1 was unduly anxious but when I saw the gun hied for 
the lirst lime a year hlci and knew that dl was well I telt as it 
I had been delivered fi(>m a gicat pen! 

In one ot those nightmare novels lint used to appe.ii fioin 
time U) time before the war, I read m I'M^ of a gieat battle 
in winch, to the ama/cnicnt of the dcle.ited Biiiish I leet, the 
Cierman new vessels opened tire with .t terrible, unheaid ol 1^- 
inch gun There was a real sal'slaction in feeling that anyhow 
this boot was on the other leg 

The gun dominated the ship, and wa. the decisive cause of all 
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the changes we then made in design From the beginning there 
^appeared in our plans a ship carrying ten J5-mch guns, and 
therefore at least 60() tecl long with loom inside her for engines 
which would drive her 21 knoK and capacity to carry armour 
which on the armoured belt, the tun els and the conning tower 
would reach the thickness unprecedented m the British Seivice 
ol n inches 1 oi less armoui \ou could ha\e more speed for 
less s|x:ed you could have more armcnir and so on within very 
considerable limits But now a new idcM began to dawn f ight 
J^-inch guns would lire a simull inc<nis broadside ol approxi- 
matcl) 16()00 lb 1 cn ol iIil lalc^i M s inch would only hre 
14,000 lb Ihereloie we could ‘'ci loi cndii IS inch guns a punch 
substantially greater than that ol un 11 S inch Nor did the 
supenonty end ' With the ukic ised '^\/c of the shell came 
a tar greater increase in the s ipaeiic oi the bursting charge It 
was not cjuite a gn>melric piogic^ k'ii because other considera- 
tions liner \ened hut it wa in dua o»dcr o\ ideas Iheie was no 
doubt about the punch On the. othci hand look at the speed 
fwent\ one kmUs wa^ all xeiv veil i i it wa\ but suppose we 
could gel a niueh gre Uei v-ei’ SuppoH' we could ciam into 
the hull .1 hor e power ullietiu to dn\e these teiiilic vessels, 
alre kIv possessing guns and <iinnnii supciioi to tint ot the heavi- 
est battleship at speeds hitheiio < uK oruaund b> the lightly 
aimourcd 12 incli 'Hin biit^’ .ruistis s| nuKl we not have n iro- 
dtieed a new element into n i\ d i ’ 

And heie we leave the region o} maitnal I have built he 
puKcss up taize b\ si ige as n w is uiiued out but ot course 
all the |)r< cesses pioceeded in sm.uit ii eous relation, and the 
icsull w<is to show a gieal poss'bililx S 'inelhing like the ship 
deseiibed *ibove ecnild be m dc d it w^ie wanted’ Was it 
wanted? Was i' the light thing to iiiake’ Was its tactical value 
sullicient to jusiily the iiiciease in et^^t aiul all the eliange in 
cie>ign’ We must turn ioi the answer to the tactical sphere 

A stjuadion ol ships pos.,.ssing a dennite supeimilv ot peed 
could be so dispcsed m the appioaching loimalion ot \cnir own 
I Icct as to enable vou, wliKhevei v av the en m\ might deplov, 
to double the liie allei a ceit ua inieival upc the head of his 
line, and also to envelop it and cioss it and so loice him into a 
circular movement anil bung him to bav once and toi all with- 
.Oul liopc oi escape 

llithcilo in all our battle plans this lolc had been assigned to 
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the battle-cruisers Their speed would cerlainl> enable them to 
get there But we must imagine that they would also be met - 
by the enemy’s battle-cruisers, wheieupon the> might easily light 
a separate action ot then own without lelation to the supieme 
conflict Further, the bUtle-cruiseis our beautilul ‘Cals,’ as their 
squaclion was iricvcrentl> called,' Ihid thin skins compared 
to the eneim’s strongest battleships, which presumably would 
head his line It is a lOugh game to pit bittle ciuisci^ ag<unsl 
battleships with onlv se\en or nine inches ot ainioui ag iinst 
twelve 01 thiitecn and piobabls with a wcakei eun powei as 
well 

Suppose however we could make a division of ships last 
enough to sei/e the advantageous position and set a> stiong in 
gun-power and arnioui as anv bittleship alio it Should we not 
have scored almost with cerlainlv an inesiinnblc and decisive 
advantage^ Ihe Inst Sea I oid Sii iiancis ihidgemin, iiesh 
from the command ot the Home 1 led and most ot his piincipal 
oflicers certamlv thought so Ihe last Disisum was the dieam 
ot their battle iil<ins But c )i'l 1 we gel lah ships' Could they 
be designed and consuucted ' 

At this stage the W ir ( oilce^. weie isked i > work out on the 
tactical board the number ol kii(»ls upenorils in speed required 
in a Fast* Division n order I ) disure tins Division being able to 
manauvre annind the (iciniin f led as it 'so ild bi. m the yciiis 
1914 and 191^ 

The answei w *s th ii it the I ist Division vould si am m eom- 
pany 2^ knots or lx it r ihe^ couM ilo all that v is n eos aiv 
Wc iherelore w intcel ^ o’ ^ t p >ts addition d sjxe 1 How weie 
wc to gel id With c\ci> kn )i the amount ol hoise powci 
required is projr«.s i'<.l\ gr^alei Our new ship w >uld to im 21 
knots but to stciim 2*^ lo six w mlcel Innse-povvLi 

fifty thousand horse porscr me ml more boiler and wheie 
couki they be pud WIrv ob' lou 1\ thev coukl be pul vshcre llic 
fifth turret woukl go and h ivimz icgud to the increased punch 
o^ tb ^ 1 S-inch cnin vve eouki s|) ue the lillh tin ret 

But even this w )uKI nol ^ulliee We coukl not ixl the power 
requned to d'lve the e ^hips at knots except bv llie use of oil 
fad 

The advantages conferred by liquid iuel were mesimiable 
First, sj>ced In equal ships oil gave a laige excess ol speed over 
^ I ion Infci Puan Min\ rnnc(\\ RomiI 
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coal. It enabled that speed to be attained with far greater rapidity. 
Jl gave lorty per cent greater radius of actioji tor the same weight 
of coal. It enabled a fleet to re-fuel at sea with great facility. 
An oil-burning fleet can, if need be and in calm weather, keep 
its station at sea, nourishing itselt from tankers without having 
to send a quarter of jts strength Loniiniially into harbour to coal, 
wasting fuel on the homeward and out waul journey. The ordeal 
ol coaling ship exhausted the whole ship's company. In wartime 
it robbed them of their briel pciiod of icsl: it subjected everyone 
to extreme discomlort. With od, a lew pipes were connected with 
the shore or with a tanker and the ship sucked in its fuel with 
hardly a man having to lilt a finger I css than half the number 
of stv)kers was needed to tend and clean the oil furnaces. Oil 
could be stowed in spare places m a ship from which it would 
be impi’issiblc to biiiig coal As a c'al ship used up her coal, 
increasingly large mimhcrs ol men heuJ to be taken, if necessary 
from the guns, to shovel the eext! Irom i emote and inconvenient 
bunkers to bunkers nearei to the turnacc. or to the furnaces them- 
selves. thu^ wcMkening the lighting elliciencv ol the '^hip perhaps 
at the most critical moment in the battle, hor instance, nearly 
a hundred men were conti!uiall\ occiipu'd in the I urn shovelling 
coal from one steel chamber to amuher wiihout ever seeing the 
light cither of d<i> or ol the luinacc tnes 1 he use of oil made it 
possible in eveiv ivpe o\ vessel to have moie gun-power and 
more speed for less si/e or Ics^^ cosi. Ii alon^ -Made it po^'. ole 
to realize the high speeds in ceitain types which were vita o 
their tactical purpose, AH these advantages were obtained simply 
by burning (nl instead ol coal uiuiei the boilers. Shoulc it at 
any time become possible to aboloh btxleis altogether and 
explode the oil in the cvlindcrs ol iniemal combustion engines, 
every advant.ige would be multiplied tenfold. 

On mv ai rival at the .Admualiv we luu) alieadv built or were 
building 56 dcslrc\vers solciv de|)endent on (>il and 74 submarines 
which could i^nl> be diiven bv oil: and a pioportion of oil was 
used to sprav the coal furnac:s of neailv .dl ships. We ^ not, 
however, dependent up(>n oil to such an extent as to make its 
supply a serious naval problem. build ai large additional 
number of od-burning ships meant basing naval supremacy upon 
oil. But oil was not found in apprccwiblc quantities in our islands. 
If we required it, we must carr> it b> sea in peace or war from 
distant countries. Wc had, on the other hand, the finest supply 
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of best steam coal in the ^^OlId, safe in our mines under our own 
hand 

To change the foundation of the Navy from British coal to 
foreign oil was a lorniidable decision in itself. If it were taken 
it must raise a whole senes of intricate problems all requiring 
hea\> initial expense First theic must be accumulated in Gicat 
Britain an cnoimous oil leserve large enough to enable us to 
hght lor many months if necessary without bunging in a single 
cargo of oil To contain this reserve enormous installations of 
tanks must be erected near the various naval ports Would they 
be concealed or disguised^ The word "C anionfIai>e was not then 
known Ilccts of tankcis had to be built to convev the oil fiom 
the distant oilfields acioss the oceans to the British Isles, and 
others of a diflerent pattern to take it tuaii our naval harbouis 
to the fleets at sea 

Owing to the s) sterns ol ImaiKC b> which we had bound our- 
selves we were not allowed to borrow ewen ioi capiltil oi ‘once 
for all’ expendituie F \er> penn> must be won tiom Pailiiiment 
>ear b> year, and constituted i definite addition to the inevit- 
ably rising and aheady fiercely challenged Naval I ^tlmales And 
beyond these diflieulties loomed up the moie intangible problems 
of markets and monopolies I he oil supplies ol the woild were 
in the hands of vast oil trusts under foieign eontiol lo commit 
the Navy irrevoeablv lo oil w is indeed do lake arms against a 
sea of (roubles’ Wave after wave daik with stoim crested with 
foam, surged tviwards the harboui in which we siiH sheltered 
Should we drive out int<) the teeth of llie gale or should we bide 
contented where we were^ \et bcv(Mid the breakers was a great 
hope If wc ovcrciime the diflicultics and surmounted the risks, 
wc should be able to raise the whole |x)wer and efliciency of the 
Navy to a definitely higher level belter ships belter crews 
higher economies, more intense forms of war power m a word 
mastery itself was the pri/e ol the venture A veai gained over a 
rival might make the diflcrence forward then’ 

The three programmes ol 1912 1911 and 1914 comprised the 
greatest additions in power and cost ever made to the Royal 
Navy. With the lamentable exception ol the battleships of 1913 
— and these were afterwards corrected they did not contain a 
coal-burning ship Submaripcs, destroyers, light cruisers, fast 
battleships — all were based irrevocably on oil The fateful plunge 
was taken when it was decided to create the Fast Division. Then, 
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for the first time, the supreme ships of the Navy, on which our 
life depended, were fed by oil and could only be fed by oil. 
1 he decision to drive the smaller craft b> oil followed naturally 
upon this. The camel once swallov»cd, the gnats went down easily 
enough. 

I shall show presently the dilliLiiltics into which these decisions 
to create a fast division of battleships and to rely upon oil led 
me into during the years l‘)l3 and Nor can I deny that 

colleagues who could not foresee the extra expense which they 
involved had grounds of coni^ilaini. I^atileships were at that 
time assumed to cost millions eacli. I he Queen Hizabeth 
class of fast battleships cost ovei ihice millions each. The cx- 
I)eiuliture of upwards ol lO milliiais wa- required to create the 
oil leserve. witi' i*. L.nks and its tanker^, though a proportion 
of this would have been needed m an\ ca'^e. On more than one 
occasitin I feared I should succumb. I had, however, the unfail- 
ing support of the Prime Minister I he Chancellor of the 
l:xchet|tiei\ whose dul\ it was to be mv most severe critic, was 
also my most friendly c('>lleague Aiul s(^ u all went through. 
Fortune rew«u*ded the ciMitiniioiiN <ind steadfast facing of these 
diHicultics bv the Board of Admiralls and brought us a pri/e 
from faiiAland fai bevond our br»ghlc''t hopes. 

An unbroken scilcs of consequence' conducted iis to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil ( invention. I he lust si^p w.is to set up a Roval 
C'ommis.sic)!! on Oil Sup|dy. I ('>rd I isher was invited and indue 
to preside over it. Simultaneously witli the setting up of tin. 
C’ommission we pin sued our own Admirallv search for oil. On 
the advice ol Sir I lainis Mopwood and Sir I rederick Black,' 

I sent Admiial Slade with an cxpcii Committee to the Persian 
(itilf to examine the oil lields on the spin these gentlemen were 
also the Admiral'v representatives on the Koval Commission. 
To them the principal credit for the achievement is due. At the 
later tinanci il stage the (loveipm of the Bank of rngland, after- 
wards I ord C'unlilfe, and the dircxtois oi' the Anglo I’eisia’^ rud 
Royal Biirmah Oil C ompanies weie most serviceable. All through 
P1I2 and P)l3 otir clforts weie unceasing. 

Thus each link forged the next. I rom the onginal desire to 
enlarge the gun we were led on step step to the I ast Division, 
and in order to get the Fast Division we were forced to rely 
for vital units of the Fdcet upon oil fuel. I iiis led to the general 
I Dircctoi »>f Adniiialty ct>iUiucts. 
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adoption of oil fuel and to all the provisions which were needed 
to build up a great oil reserve This led to enormous expense 
and to tremendous opposition on the Naval f stimalcs. Yet it 
was absolutcl> impossible to turn back We could only fight our 
wa> toiward. and fmaii> we lound our wa> to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil agiecment and conliact, which ioi an initial invest- 
ment ot two millions ot public moncs (subsequentlv increased 
to ti\c millions) has not onl\ scLiired to the Na\> a very sub- 
stantial pioporlion oi its oil -iippK but ha^ led to the acquisi- 
tion bv the (lovernmcnt o\ a contiolling shaic in oil properties 
and interests wlinh are at piesent valued at sloics oI millions 
sterling and also to ver> considei ible economies which aic still 
continuing m the purchase piKc >t \dinii iltv oil 

On this basis u nia\ be said ’hat the aggiegate piolits, leali/cd 
and potential ol tins nncsinieiu nn\ be e>tiiuated at a sum no[ 
merelv sufiicient to pas toi all the pn>gianinie ol ships gieat 

and snijil of that sear and loi the whok pic war cni lucl in- 

stallation but are such ih u w,. m is n l unfeu'MUiblv expect 
that one das we shill he ciuiiLd iK > t ^ cl iiai mat the mighlv 
Heels laid do>sn in U)12 bM ' a’^l bH 1 ilu ^reitesi over built 
b> an> Posvci in an cqu t! peiiovl \ eie abided u' the Ihiiish Nasy' 
without CO 'ting i 'ingle pcUhs i ' li e laxp is o 

Such IS the stois the cu ’ on oi i I t Pi\ s*on ol lise 
famous battleships i.v (Ju i / u/h f U (/Mp/'t Ihuliun 

Valtcuit and \fciUi\u all ol In » v ich sipifd^ ol steaming a 

minimum ot 2"^ knots in nuin » cighi Pinch curis and pto 
(ccled bs n Indus id aim )in (I ^inp s',a \ i\e to d is amoi g 
the liti».en c itm il nmis (d »Ik 1' i V\e II see i iici on ssint 
part thc> plascd at lutlaiul 

Space does not all v i > ics inn Kiv. a I Nlunild like to 

do the designs o[ th Phi iiii i i^d ciu' .is iIk 
of which m p^a^e md w i im P ilun I nU wsic escnlu dl> 
built foi the \ IS s 


[he liaditional war p dic^ (»l tliw Xcimiralls gicss up dimiig 
the prolonged war'* anil ant igi nom with 1 ranee It coivisleil 
m establishing inimediate^s upim the outbieak o) war a dose 
blockade ot the cncm>\ poiis and nasal b.iscs h\ means ol 
flotillas of strong small ciati suppoiled by ci niseis with supciiof 
battle fleets in leserve 1 he ex|Knence ol 2(X) yeais Iiad led all 
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naval strategists to agree on this fundamental principle, ‘Our 
first line of defence is the enemy's ports.’ 

When the torpedo was invented, the French tried to frustrate 
this well-known British policy by building large numbers of 
torpedo-boats, and the Admiralty, after some years, retorted by 
building torpedo-boat destroyers. These destroyers fulfilled two 
conditions: first, they were large enough to keep the seas in 
most weathers and to operate across the C hannel for suHicient 
periods; secondly, their guns \\c\c heavy enough to destroy or 
dominate the French torpedo-boats. 1 bus, in spite of the advent 
of the torpedo, wc preserved oui pemer to maintain stronger flotil- 
las in dose i^n'ximily t(^ the enemy's naval bases. Meanwhile, 
all along the South C'oast of I ngiand a scries of fortified torpedo- 
proof harbours a neighbourhood of our great naval establish- 
ments afb^rded safe, dose, and convenient ^tati(»ns for our battle 
fleets and tnher support ing vessels wlien luU ULtually at sea. 

When early in llie present century our jH'itential enemy for the 
first lime became lu^l 1 ranee, but (icitniifiy, our naval strategic 
front sliiftcd from liie South to the I asi ('oast and fixmi the 
Channel to the Noiih Sea ' Bui although the enemy, the front, 
and the theatre liad changed, the sound prineiplc of [kitish naval 
strategy still held good. Our first line ot deienee was considered 
to Ive the enemy's p(Mls. I he Admiialty policy was still a dose 
blockade of those ports by means of stnniger flotillas properly 
supported by cruisers and ultimately by llie battle fleets. 

It was not to be expected lliat our arrangements on this : evv 
front could rapidly icadi the same degree of pcileclion as the 
camflicls of so many genciaiions had evolved in the Ciiannel; 
and so far as our naval bases weie concerned, ve were still in 
the prtvess ol iiansiiion wlien the Creat War began. More 
serious, luwvcver. was the dleci of ilie change on the utility of 
our destroyers. Insieail of operating <ii distances of from 20 to 60 
miles across the ('hannel with their supporting ships dose at 
hand in safe harbours, they were now called upon to (Operate 
in the Heligoland Bight, acioss 24t) mdes of sea, and with no 
suitable bases for their suppt^riing battle fleet ne.ner than the 
'I’hames or the 1 orth. Nevertheless, the Adn. alty continued to 
adhere to thcii tr<idilional strategic principle, and their war plans 
up till 1^1 1 contemplated the dose bfockadc o{ the enemy's pons 
^immediately upon the iledaraiion of war. Our destroyers were 
•See {tenoral map of the Ni>iih Sea pp. 220/221. 



constructed with ever-inci easing sea-keeping qualities and with a 
great supeiionty of gun-powei The Germans, on the other hand,, 
adhered rathei to the I rcnch conception of the torpedo-boat as 
a means of attack upon our large ships While v\e relied in our 
destro>er construction pnncipallv on gun-powci and sca-kccping 
qualiues the\ lelied upon the toipedo and higli speed in lair 
weather opportunities Hut ihe much giealcr distances over 
which our clestio>cis had now to opciale across the North Sea 
immensel> reduced their el]ev.Mvcncss Wheiea's across the 
Channel lhe> could in two leliets the\ required iliice across 
the North Sea Ihcretorc onl\ one ihnd instead ol one hall of 
our lighting llotill is could K a\ iilable it am gi\en moment 
Against this thud the cnem\ could at am nu ment bring his 
whole toice in order to carrv (Ml oui old suategic police Innn 
our Home base, we should In e requued Ihuilias at least three 
and probable four times n ruinKi ui a^ ihos. ol (icimain I his 
supenonte we h id not gt>i »nd wciu not likcK to get 

Therelcire liorn sh uil\ hc< >ic wIkh iIk french agree- 

ment was signed down i> the NeiJii ^i\ is m 1‘>11 the \dmii- 
all> made p! ins to c i]>lurc oiu oi other ol the (iciman iskmds 
On this It ve is intended to t t ibl, h in ''eis^a bise at which 
from the beginning (»1 llic wit our hhckule Hoiillas could be 
replenished and could rest mJ v Inch i w ir progic^'^cil would 
have developed mt i in id aiKvd idd ol oin s^, \ cr In this 
Way therefore the \dmir ilt v iM sinl lii\e uirricd out iheir 
traditional wai policv ol be iiinj tin cne nv s llotill is ^md light 
cralt into Im ports and nuiiuiinine i c >ns»ani close blockade 

Ihcse comideraiiom wlfl n t l> i u[) mi llie Cicimans 1 he> 
grcatlv mcrcased the 1 MtilKiii n oi litlM'nhnd and lhe\ pro 
cceded to fortitv one altsi ii ilm su^^h ol the I ri i in IslaiuK 
as were m aru va\ ml il ! 1 i o r pmp > c At iIk same lime 
a nevs and potent Ik lor ippcii^^d uj'> >n the s^enc the sub 
nuiine Ihe submaiim not >«,!s mi >cic\i iIil vaplure md main- 
tenance of an oversea hist, or bi c In moic dillicult and as 
sonic lulhorities ha\e sicaJI l^^l IkU impos iMe but it tlircMt- 
cned iih destruction our crui ci md ixiUleships vvilhoul whose 
consUnu ii[)poii our llotill would c isilv hive been ilcslroved 
bv the encim s crui ers 

Ihis v^as tile siiiiati )n m October h)l 1 when immedialcly 
after the Agidir crisis I became I list I ord and poKoeded to 
form a new Boaid of Admiralty Seeing that wc had not for the 
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time being the numerical force of desiroyers able to master the 
destroyers of the potential enemy in his home waters, nor the 
power to support our flotillas with heavy ships, and having 
regard also to the difiicult) and hazard in all the circumstances 
of storming and captunng one of his now fortified islands, we 
proceeded forthwith to revise altogether the War Plans and sub- 
stitute. with the full concurience of our principal commanders 
afloat, the polic> of distant blockade set out in the Admiralty 
War Oi del sol 1912. 

The poIiLS of distant blockade was n(M <tdi>pted from choice, 
but from necessiiv It implied no repudiation on the part of the 
Admiraltv of then fundamental princple oi aggressive naval 
straleg>, but onl> a tempoiaiv abandonment of it in the face of 
unsolved prac! v diflicullies and ii was intended that every 
efloit should be made both before md at lei a declaration of 
war, to overcome tho^e ditlkuliies li w^is rightlv i(ucseen that 
b> closing tile exits Irom the North Set iiuo the \tlantic Ocean, 
(lernian commerce would be almost complctelv cut off fiom the 
world It was expected that the economic and financial pressure 
resulting liom such a blockade wouLl latallv iniure the (lerman 
power tv) cans on a war It was hoped th*U this pressure vvv>uld 
compel the (jerman Heel to c >me ii anvl tight nv)t m his own 
defended waters but at a greil rvimciical viisadvantage in the 
open sea It was believed that we cv>iild cvMUinuo meanwhde to 
enjov llie lull command ol the seas wuinnit u.mgei to ou^ ea 
cornmumcalions or tv) the m<ncmciu v>l our armies and that ihe 
Biilish Isles couivi be kepi sale irom invasion I here was at that 
time no icxisv^n lv> suj’‘pv)se that these cv>ndiiu)ns would nv»l con- 
tinue tndelimlelv with undimmishcvi adv ml ige iv' ourselves ami 
increasing picssuie upv)n the enemv Sv' iai as all suiface vessels 
aie conceincvl. and veilimlv lv>i the liisi ihiee >eiis the war. 
these expectalu>ns weie cvmliimed b\ expeiieiice 

Ihidei these orders ihe I leel w..> d»spi)scil NUatcgicallv so as 
to bK>ck the exits liv>m the \vvrih Sea b\ placing the (iran t I loot 
at Scapa I low ,ind di iwmg a cimcIvhi v)| destrvwers across the 
Straits ol Dover supported bv the olvlei b lUleships and piotectcd 
bv certiUn nunelield'' I iiese cvindusions stv 1 the lest of the 
war lliev were never deparied tivun m an\ important respect 
bv anv of the Boaids ol Admnali^ which held ollicc Bv this 
nleans the Bimsli Navv ^ei/ed ami kept the cncclivc control of 
* all the oceans of the world 
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Of all the dangers that menaced the British F mpire, none was 
comparable to a surprise of the J lect If the Fleet or any vital 
part of It wcic Laught iinawaics oi unready and our naval pre- 
pondciancc destroved, we had lost the wai. and there was no 
limit to the evils which might ha\c been innicted upon us, except 
the mcTcv ot an all-powcitul coiujiicioi We have seen in icccnt 
vears how little ci^npletcK victi'in nis n*il)ons ctin be trusted to 
restrain their pissions against a [ Male loc (ncal lliilain. 
deprised ot its n i\ il dckii l cvh Id 1 c sj ^cdilv si iivcd aito ultei 
submi ion to the will o! the c v I lei I mpiie would be 

disrnc’ubered the Doaiinivins India ind Iki ininiense Atiiean 
and i>'4mel posse sions would be bo n ol] (M iranstericd to the 
victors ircKind wc uUK W eroded into a hoside well armed 
republic on ibe l\ink o\ (ncii hot in and ihe H.ilish people, 
reduced lo i liLlpic s condition wtmKI be loaded with over- 
whclnan*’ indernn tics c dcul ilCtl to sliaitci then s«ki li s\ t^ m li, 
indeed ihev v^rc noi .iiidK induced, m Sir I dw ird (uey's 
mordant pin se to [b^ pos oon ol he cons^rij>l appendage ol a 
stronger bower I ess L\eie e Md Mons thin h \l since been 
nictcd out 1) (fciriiiiN would ^.cilaiiiK liavc sullieetl to destroy 
the nniish 1 mpiu it i '‘tIo^e tor e\cr ! he l kes wcie verv 
high It (Hir r[ d dctc'Ke wer m • Haiiicd vc were s de ^uid 
Hire be\( ijd the ! t (d in\ t »bei I i n p n n il on it n I ule'cl, 
our doom v as et^ri tin uhI I n d 

fo what leru'ihs iIkicIoi^ > ild tin. ( a nu ns go to e.ompass 
the vlestruetu n ot the Brm h 1 I el ' I ihin* the demonie new 
of their eh*» leler wl leh it ‘ i i\ (o i vuiue loi the pin 

pose> ot eon 1 term » i \c r pi hi .n U loi ns ol ^tll le k ought 
we lO reckon wah ' Oi e ui e il (icmimu h.iii no will to war 
all ihcH sfKeiil ill ro weiu m i ni 1 tin lies fbit li she hid the 

will 4 unl ink ntion ol ill ikiii ' \ i i is e v ide nl ill it there would 

be no dit< ^ullv m Imvliiu’ a | ret M lo im» out of ii dispute with 
1 ranee »nd Riissi i lo eit de a sii j lU p id \ hiv.li w ir w is ii'evil* 
able and crLile il at the mol >pporMme m4>menl loi herscll 
The wars ot I rcvleriek vind ol Hi m Uv k had •.hown with wliat 
cxtr.u 'mars rifiidilv. uid smldeniK s the' Hru si m n.Uion was 

aeeu lonied to f ill up ai its eneiio I he ( oniment vs is a powder 

maga/mj fror7i end In end One simde hellisli ^park and the vast 
cxplo'K n might ensue We* lia^l seen what h.iil h 4 i[)|K*ned to 
France in 1X70 We h.ul seen wh.il neglect to take pree mtions 
had biought upon the Ku siaii fleet off Port Artinn in 1004 VVe 



know now what happened to Belgium in 1914, and, not less 
‘ rcmaikable, the demand Gcimany decided to make upon France 
on Augiist 1, 1914, that if she wished to remain neutral while 
Germany attacked Russia, she must as a guaiantcc hand over to 
Geirnan gaiiisonc her lorlresses of Verdun and Toul 
Obviously, therefore, the dangei of a ‘bolt from the blue’ was 
by no means fantastic Still, might one not reasonably expect 
ceitain warnings? Fhcie would prohablv be some kind of dispute 
in piogiess between the great Powers enioinmg particular vigi- 
lance upon the Admnaltv We might lu^pe to get mfoimalion of 
militaiv and naval movements It was almost ccitain that there 
would be linancial perlinl\itions m the I \changes ol the woild 
indicating a rise of tcmpeiatuie C(Hild wc thereloie rely upon a 
week's notice, oi llace days* noiK^ o\ at least twenty -four 
lunirs' notice beloie am !)low a\.tii illv lell ^ 

In 1 mope wheie great nations IkcJ easli other with enor- 
mous aimics. iheie was an a'ltomiOc s iteim ml against siiipnse. 
Decisive events cvnild not occin till the aimics wcie mobili/ed, 
and that took iil least a lorlmght 1 he iipieme detencc ot 1 ranee, 
foi insiuKe, ccMiId not theicioie lx oveicome wiiliou^ a gieat 
battle in which the mam Ntiength ot the I lench nation could be 
bKHight to beai Hut such assmaiko w is enjoved by the 
British 1 leet No naval niotsih/aiion v is ncsCs'-aiv on eithei side 
to enable cdl the modeni ships to ittisk (Wie ip<iiher Ihev had 
only to laise steam and bung the mimuiiiih>n to the guns Hut 
beyoiul this giim tact giew the t upedo menace So far as gunlirc 
iilonc was cimceinevi oin ppiKipal dangei w is foi oui f ’eel to 
be caught divided aiul to have ime vital pait destroyed without 
innictma piopoitionatc damage on the enemv I his dangei was 
gieatly lediiced by wireless whult ^nibkd the divided portions 
to be instantly IncMed to a comnum lendc/voiis and to avoid 
actic’in till coiKentr ation w is etlccicd I^csides guntiie vNas a 
game that two cv>uM jdav d One could not contemplite that 
the main strength the Heels vnouKI evei be viHowcxi lo come 
within lange o\ each oihei without taking piopci precautions. 
But the torpedo was essentially a weipon surprise or even 
ticMchery. and all that was line i>f the torpedo in \ surtace vessel 
applied with tentold force to the tor^xxlo ot a submarine 
Obviously there were limits Ixyond vvhuh it was impiKsible 
-to salcguard oncselt It was not simply a case ot a few weeks 
of special precautions Ihc loutish Navy had to live its ordinary 
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life in time of peace. It had to have its cruises and its exercises, 
its pericxis of leave and refit. Our harbours were open to the 
commerce of the world. Absolute security against the worst con- 
ceivable treachery was physically impossible. On the other hand, 
even treachery, which required the co-operation of very large 
numbers of people in dillerent stations and the setting in motion 
of an immense and complicated apparatus, is not easy to bring 
about. It was ruled b\ the Committee of Imperial Defence, after 
grave debate, that the Admiralty must not assume that if it made 
the difference between victory and defeat. Cjcrmany would stop 
sliort of an attack on the I Icet in full peace without warning or 
pretext. \Vc had to do our best to live up to tiiis standard, and 
in the main I believe we succeeded. (\Mt<iinl> the position and 
condition of the Biiiisli I lect was everv day consideicd in rela- 
ti(Mi to tliat c^f (jcrm*inv. 1 wa^ aLLiisiomed to check tnir dis- 
positions bv asking the Staff from time to time, unexpectedly. 
‘Wliat happens it war with (icimanv begins to-da\?' I never 
found them without an answer which showed that we had the 
power to ellect our main concentration bcbiie any portion of the 
Fleet could be brought to battle. Oui I lect did not go lor its 
cruises to the co.isl ot Spain until we knew that the (ieiman I ligh 
Seas f leet yvas having its winter relils. When we heKI (irand 
Manteuvres we were verv careful to arrange the coaling and 
leave which followed m such a way as to secure us the power 
of meeting an> blow' whi<^h could possiblv le.ich us in a given 
time. 1 know’ of no moment in the penod of which I am writing 
up to the declaration of war in which it was physically possible 
for the main Brili-.h f led have been surprised (^r caught dis- 
persed and divided bv anv serious (icrmaii force ot surface 
vessels. An attempt in full peace lo make a submarine attack 
upon a British squadron in harbour or cvcrcising, or [o lav mines 
in an area in which thc> might be expected to exercise, could 
not wholly be provided against; but in all hum.m probability its 
success would only liave been pailial. I intlicr, I do not believe 
that such treaeherv was c'vcr contemplated by the (jcrman 
Admiralty, (iovernment or I mperor While living as far as pos- 
sible to guard against even the worst j^ossibililics, my own con- 
viction was that there would be a cause of quarrel accompanied 
by a cfisis and a fall in markets, and followed very rapidly by 
a declaration of war, or by acts of war intended to be simul- 
taneous with the declaration, but possibly occurring slightly 
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before. What actually did happen was not unlike what I thought 
would happen. 

* * * * 

In time of war there is great uncertainty as to what the enemy 
will do and what will happen next. But still, once you are at 
war the task is definite and all-dominating Whatever may be 
your surmises about the cncni} or the future, your own action 
is circumscribed within practical limits. There are onl> a certain 
number of alternatives open Also, >ou live in a world of reality 
where theories arc constanll> being correeted and curbed by 
experiment. Resultant facts accumulate and govern to a very 
large extent the next decision 

But suppose the whole process of war is tiansported out of 
the legion o^ le, V*', into tliat of imaiiination. Suppose you have 
to assume to begin wuh that there will be it war at all: secondly, 
that >our country will be in it when it comes* thirdly, that you 
will go in as a united nation .iiul that the nation will be united 
and convinced in lime, and that the necessary measures will be 
taken befoie it is too Ime, then the processes of thought become 
speculative indeed I very set ol assumpuems which it is necessary 
to make, diaws new veils of varying density m front of the daik 
curtain of the futuie I he lile ol the thoughtful soldier oi sailor 
in lime of peace is made up o! these experiences intense effort, 
amid every conceivable disuaclion, to p^k out across and among 
a swaim of confusing hypotheses what actually will hapjx'n on 
a given day and wIkiI actually must be done to meet it before 
that day is ended Meaiivshile all around pet^ple. ereally supeiio** 
in auihority and often in intelligence, regard him as a plotting 
knave, or at the best an ovcigiown thiLI playing with toys, and 
dangerous toys at that. 

'fherefore the most we ct>uld do in ilie days befme the war 
was to attempt to measuie and foiesast whu winild happen to 
Tnglanvl on the oiilbieak and in the Inst lew weeks ol a war 
with (iemiany To KH>k farther was be\ond the power uf man 
To try to do so was \o complicate ihe task beyond mental cndui- 
ancc. 'fhe paths of thought bifurcated too lapidly. Would thex^ 
be a great sea b.itlle or not? Wh.it wvMild iiappen then^ Who 
would win the great land battle? N<> one could tell. Obviously 
the fust thing was io be ready: not to lx taken unawares: to be 
concentrated; not to be caught divrded: to have the strongest 
f'lect possible in the best stations under the best cimditions, and 
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in good lime, and then if the bailie came one could await its 
result wiih a steadv heart I \crv thing, ihciefore, lo guard against 
surprise, evcr\ thing, thcreloic, to giiaid agtiinsi division, every- 
thing thoreloie, to iiuiease the strength of the forces available 
for the siipieme vea battle 

lUit sup|X)se the enems did not tight a tv tile at sea And sup- 
pose the battle on land vas indelei inmate in its results And 
suppose the wai vslik on not li^r week^ m months but lor vears. 
Well, then it uoiild he fai easKi lo {iidge those mailers at the 
time and (ai eisici then, uhcii e\ci\hodv was alarmed and 
aw-ake <uul acii\e lo ^OLiiie the ted^mg ol the ncccssuv stcj'^; 
and there Wi>uld he lime to take them No ^lagc would he so 
diflictill <^r so dangennis as the lir^t ^.lage I he problems ol llio 
second \ear of war must he dealt widi hv the i'\pcricnce of the 
first \car (^t war I he problems ol ilv ilmd vear ol w ii must he 
met bv result t^hserved and unde s(o<cl m the and so on 

I icpulse llieicloie on hehall ol the l^vvirds (d \dmiialiv over 
which [ piesideJ down {) the end ol \1av all rcpioaches 

directed to whit (>ccuiied m and I tanrol he stulti- 

fied h\ anv lesMMi arising out ol llm>c vciis It is vam to tell 
me th«it it the Cjemvii'. h<ul hinlt m the three 'eais Ivloie the 
war, the sahnitinnes thev hiidi m the three vevrs alter it had 
begun liniain winild Ivve been undiMie, or tliai d I ngl md hail 
had in August Idlf tl^c aimv whiclt we possessed a vcai lalei. 
there would have been no war I veiv set ol ciKum^tarices 
involved cvciv olhci set n| cuv um''t<nKes \\t>uld Cjciman> m 
profound peace have been allowed bv (ireal Bnlam t(^ build an 
enormous licet of submarines which could have no other object 
than the starvation arul rum ol this eland through the sinking 
of unarmed meichanl ^hipN^ WnulJ ( permanv hvive waited lo 
attack rrtmec vvlnlc I ngland raised i pnwe/tui corxcnpt arm> 
to go to her aid*^ 

i very event must be }iid»’ed m fan icKok^.i to the cneiim- 
stanees of the lime and onlv m such niaijon 

( HAP 1 1 R VI 

IRf f AND AND I Ilf II ROPf AN HM NN( f 

D l RlN(i the whole of fOI ^ I w.is subjected to ,m ever- 
growing difficulty about the oil supply We were now 
fully committed to oil as the sole motive power for a large pro- 
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portion of the Fleet, including all the newest and most vital units. 
There was great anxiety on the Board of Admiralty and in the 
War Stall about our oil-fuel reserves. The Second Sea 1 ord. Sir 
John Jellicoe, vehemently pressed for very large increases in the 
scales contemplated. The Chief of the War Staff was concerned 
not only about the amount of the reserves, but about the alleged 
danger of using so explosive a fuel in ships ot war Lastly, Lord 
Fisher's Royal ( omniission, actuated by Admiialty disquietude, 
shovved themselves inclined t(^ press for a reserve equal to four 
years’ expected war consumption fhe war consumption itself 
had been estimated on the most liberal scale b\ the Naval Staff. 
I he e\pense ot creating the oil reserve was however enormous. 
N(a only had the oil to be bought in a rnonopoK -ridden market, 
but large insianat. )ns t)t oil tanks had to be erected and land 
purchased for tire |nifpo>e Althougli this oil-fuel reserve when 
created was dearly whellni for |XMce tn war, as much an asset 
of the State as the endd reserve in the Bank of £ ngland, we 
were not allowed to tieal it as c ipital expenditure all must be 
found (Hit of the curient Isiimues \i the same lime, the 
Ireasurv and m\ colleagues in the Cabinet weic becoming in- 
cicasmgly indignant at (he nival expense which it might be 
ct>n(ended wa^ laigelv due to m\ piccipiiaiKv in eml\*rking on 
oil-burmng ballleslups and .dso m w intonlv increasing the si/e 
(d the guns and the speed and aMiioui cd these vessels On the 
(Mie hand, ihcielore I Wtis sub^xud to tins ever-growing naval 
pressuie, and on the oilxi to a solid w<dl ol icsistance to expense. 
In the midst ol all lay the existence our naval powei. 

I had thus to iiglu all the vcai on iwo tionis on cmic to repulse 
the excessive and as 1 ihoiighl exiravagml demands of the 
Royal Commission and ol m\ nival advisers and on the other 
to wrest the nevessarv supplies lioni the licasuiy and the 
Cabinet. I had to be veiv caietui that aigumeiUs intended lor 
one front did not Ixxom known to my anl<igonisis on the other. 

All our financial commitments tomented bv rising prices and 
the evcr-mcreasmg complexity and rehnemenl ol naval appli- 
ances, came lemorselessly to a head at the 'iid ot when the 

\ siimates lor the new year had to be presented Inst to the 
TVeasiiiy and then to the C abmei 

We failed to reach any agieenfcni with the Treasury in the 
preliminary discussions, and (he whole issue was remitted to the 
C^abinct at the end of November Ihere followed ncarlv live 
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months of extreme dispute and tension, during which Naval Fsti- 
mates formed the main and often ilic sole topic of conversation 
at no less than fourteen tuli and prolonged meetings of the 
Cabinet At the outset 1 lound mvsclf almost in a mmoiity of 
one 1 was not in a position to give way on any of the essentials, 
es{>eciall> iii regaid to the Battleship piogiamme, without depart- 
ing from the calculated and dcclaied standaids of strength on 
which the whole ol our police towards Cjcrmanv depended The 
Cabinet had decided in to maintain ecjuality in the Medi- 
terranean with the Xustiian I leel, four Dicadnoughls of which 
were steaddv buddiPi: Moieovcr tic i^sue was cc^mplicated by 
the promised ihiee ( an uban nicadnt^ught'' I he ( anadian 
GovernmeiU h. ’d stipulited that these dunild be additional io 
the 60 per cent stand iid We had tnmilK declared that the> 
were indispensable ind on this assuraiue Sir Robert Borden was 
committed to i tieice piii\ liaht m ( m ida \s it was now clear, 
owing to the aclK'n ot die (anidnn Senate that these \uldi- 
tionaP ‘indispens ible ships would not be hid down in the ensu- 
ing vear I was h^rcLd demand the cadier laving down of 
three at L ist oi the \ it'leships ol the 0M4 IS programme Phis 
was a \er\ hard m tile? hn the C abincl to saiKiion Bs the middle 
of December it seemed to me certain tli *1 I should h«i\c t(^ lesmn 
The verv foundations ol ni\<il ptd c wire ch*tllcnecd and the 
coniroversv wa^ m tint lined bv Mmistciia! critics specially 
acqutunted with \dmir dt\ business versed in everv detiUl ol 
the problem and entitled to be ex ictl\ iidoimed on everv point 
"I he Prime Minisicr li 'wc\cr whde apiKaiiim to icrnain 
impartial so handled matteis ih it nn actu.il breach (K<.uricd 
On several occasions wh n it sccincd that ilisagreement was total 
and final lie prevented i decision idver e to the Adrnir dtv b> 
terminating the discussion and m the middle oi [\\ember when 
this process could eo < n no Iof^^m he ailjoumed the whole 
mallei till the middle of J miiarv 

Ihc interval lor rcllcciion produced i cerlun change in the 
silualn» i, and on m\ return to I ngland m the middle ol lanuary, 
! was informed bv seven! of mv mo^i impoiiant colleagues that 
they considered the Adminliv case <^n m.iiii essentials had been 
maele uood I lie conllid howeyer renewed itself with the 
utnicAi vigour We continued If) pump out documents and argu- 
mcnls from the Admiralty in a ccMselcss stream, dealing with 
each new point as it was challenged 
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Meanwhile, echoes of the controversy had found their way 
into the newspapers As early as January 3, the Chancellor of 
the I xchequer, in an interview with the Daily Chronicle, had 
deplored the folly of expenditure upon armaments, had pointedly 
leferred to the resignation of I oul Randolph Churchill on the 
subject ot economy, and had expressed the opinion that the state 
and prospects ot the world wcic never more peaceful The 
I ibeial and Radical piess were loud in ilieir economy chorus, 
and a very strong movement againa the \dmirally developed 
among oui most inlluential suppoiteis in the House ot Com- 
mons However Parliament soon '■easscmhled fhe Irish ques- 
tion beg<m to dominate attention 1 .gLi partisans of the Home 
Rule cause v eo' h\ no mems anxious to see the Crovernment 
weakened bv the resignation (^t tlK entire Potiid of Admiralty 
We were alrcxidv so haid pre'^sed in the parts struggle that the 
delcctnm even a snnzle \1nnsiei might have produced a serious 
elfect No one expeeted nic t> pi^ av i m sweet silence I he 
prospect ol ,i fc^rmidahle iiav »l agit itu'ii added tc' the Irish ten- 
sion was rccogni/ed is immviiini! In order to strengthen mvself 
with mv parlv 1 minek'd aLtivcIv m the lush controversv, and 
in this pieciirioiis viuiaiion the Alu>le of lebruaiv and part 
ol March pa>sed wiliout anv eiound <nvLii or taken on either 
side 

At last ih^inks to the unwear v mg patience (^f the Prime 
Minister, and i(^ his solid silent suppoit the Nav»d 1 stimalcs 
were ac»,eptevl praciKallv as tlu v siood In all these months of 
bickering we had onh lost three snull cruisers and twelve 
toriK'do- boats lor hirbour dclericC 1 Mimaics were presented to 
Parliameni tor milhoiis We had not sccinetl this vKlory 

without bem‘» compelled to gr e c<,iinn il assui arises with 

ieg«iitl to the tut me I lers^ed under pi('p«.i le^erves lo promise 
a substantial icvluUion on the I stun Uls o| the tollowing vcai 

But when the lime ctune I was not pressed to redeem this 
undei taking 

^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I he spimg and summer of P>n W(.re m .rked in 1 mope by 
an exceptional lianquillilv I vci siikc \gadir ihe pvilicv ot Cior- 
many towards (neat Britain hid nyl onK been correct, but eoii- 
siderate Ml thri)ugh the tangle ot the Balkan Conterences 
British «ind (icrman diplomacy laboured m harmoin The long 
distrust which had erowii up in the I oicign Ollice, though not 
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removed, was sensibly modified. Some at least of those who were 
accustomed to utter warnings began to feel the need ol revising 
their judgment. The personalities who expressed the foreign 
policy of Germany, seemed for the first time to be men to whom 
we could talk and with whom common action was possible. Fhe 
peaceful solution of the Balkan difiiculties alforded justilicalion 
for the feeling of confidence For months we had negotiated 
upon the most delicate questions on the brink ol local rupture, 
and no rupture had come Iheie liad been a sn^rc ol oppor- 
tunities had any Power wished to make war Geimanv seemed, 
with us, to be set on peace. Although abioad the iiKicase of 
armaments was proceeding with constant aeceleialion. although 
the fifty million capital tax had been IcvicLl m (icimany. and 
that alarm bell was nnging lor those that had cars to hear, a 
distinct feeling of optimism pas>ed o\cr the mind <^1 the Biitish 
Government and the Ihui'-c of ('ornmons Ihcic seemed aKo to 
be a prospect that the peis^^nal goodwill and mutual respect 
which had grown up between the pniuip.il people on both sides 
might play a useful part m the liilure and smiie iheie were who 
looked forward [o a widei c»^mbmatu>ii m (iiCiit Biitain 

and Germany, without piejuJice to then iL>pe^.li\e liiendship> 
or alliances might togeihei bnmj ihe tw > i>pj'>^>sing I uiopean 
systems into harm in. aiul gi^e to all Ji. aiixunis nations sol^i 
assuiances of '-atetv and Lui-plo Na a! loaliv had at the 
moment ceased \o be a cause ol t!n.ii(>n We were pr«Keed *"g 
inflexibly tor the third vear m aon wnh ihm senes ol pro- 

grammes according to sca^e aiu* deJaial'on (leinianv had made 
no further increase' shkc the Iv'zmmng oi bM2. Ii was certain 
that we could rmi be overiden a In a^ ^.apila! ships were 
concerned. 

* H >*■ t r 

'I he strange calm ol the f ur<^|)ean niualion C‘ nlrasted with 
the rising fury of parly conllici at lionie Ihe qiiairel between 
liberals and C on^erviilivc' hid taken on muJi of that tense 
bitleri^ess and hatred belonging to Irish allaiis As it became 
certain that the Home Rule Bill would pass nuo law under the 
machinery of the Parliament Ad. the Proiesiant counties of 
LMslcr openly developed their piepar.itions lor armed resistance. 
In this they were supporleJ^and encouraged by the whole (on- 
servative Party. I he Irish Nationalist leaders Mr Redmond. 
Mr Dillon. Mr. Devlin and others watched the increasing 
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gravity of ihe situalion in Ulster with apprehension. But there 
were clcrucnls behind them wiiose fierceness and whose violence 
were indescribable; and every step or gesture of moderation on 
the part of the Irish Parliamentary Party excited passionate 
anger. Between these diniculties Mr Asquith's Government 
sought to thread their way. 

From the earliest discussions on the Home Rule F^ill in 1909 
the C hancelloi of the I xchequer and I had alwa>s advocated 
the eseltision of l ister i)n a basis of Lounly option or some 
similar pioce.s. We ha.d been met b\ the baflling argument that 
such a coiKe^sion inlglil vscll be made as die final means of secur- 
ing a sculemeru. hut would be fruitless till then. The lime had 
now arrived when the Home Rule isuie had reached its supreme 
climax, and the t ahinet was geneialiv agreed that we could not 
go farther wiihoui providing elli*ctuaJl\ for the exclusion of 
lilster In March, tlierefoie. lire lush leaders wer'c informed that 
the Government had so resolved i iiev resisted vchementK. They 
had it in their piwvcr at an> time to luin ^'iil the Government, 
and they would liave been powerfullv reinforced from within the 
liberal Paiiv itself. I here is no doubt ifiat the Irish leaders 
feareil, and even espcLied, that anv weakening of the Bill would 
lead to its and their r*epudiatn>n h> the Irish people. Confronted, 
however, with the inuloiibted laei that the Ciovernment would 
not shrink liom Ixang defe«aed and l^n^keu u[)on the po* , they 
sielded. Amendir.ents vveie tramed wlush ‘-cvured to an\ Ulster 
toiinlv the right to vote itself out ol the Home Rule Bill until 
after two ‘UcvCssive (icneial 1 lections hail taken place in the 
United Kingdom 1 here could be no greater p.aeiieal safeguard 
than this. It preserved the piinei|’»le i>) Irish unilv. but it made 
certain lliat imiiv eoukl never be aJiieved except by the free 
consent of ihe Protesiant Nortli after seeing a Dublin Parliament 
actuallv on trial for i period of at ksisi live vears. 

These piopos.ds weic no sooner annoimeed ii> Parl' i 'lent than 
ihev were rcjceied with eonlumeiv In lire Gonservatixe opposi- 
tion. We, however, embodied them in the text of the Bill and 
compelled the Irish Partv to vote for the , inclusion. \Vc now 
felt that vve could gi> forward wiili a clear conscience and enforce 
the law against all who challenged it. My own personal view 
had alwavs been that 1 would ncv*er coerce Ulster to make her 
come imtier a Dublin Parliament, but I would do all that was 
necessary to prevent her slopping the rest of Ireland having the 



Parliament they desired I believe this was sound and right, and 
in support of it I was tertainly prepared to maintain the auth- 
ority of Crown and Parliament under the Constitution by what- 
ever means were necessaiy I spoke in this sense at Bradford 
on March 14. 

It is grcatl> to be hoped that Briiish poliiical leaders will never 
again allow themselves to be goaded and spuiied and driven by 
each other or b\ their followers into the ex^e ses of partisanship 
which on both sides disgi iced the year bM4 and which weie 
themseKes only the culnnnatum ol th it long succession of bid- 
dings and countei biddings for masters i > which a pievious 
chapter has alluded No one who his not been iiiwoKed in such 
cc'>ntentions can undei stand the intensity ol the piessiires to which 
public men aie subjected c^r the w ly in wliicli e\et\ miUive in 
their nature good bad arul indilleient is ni iish died in the diiec 
tion of further effort to secure victory I he yehemciKe with 
which great masses of men yield ihemseiycs t(' piitisanship and 
follow the struggle as it it were a pn/c light then ardent 
enthusiasm their glisteinnL' eves then swilt mgei then distrust 
and contempt il the> ih nk they iic l > he Ivaiilkcd ot their piey 
the sense of vsrongs mutudly mien h ingcd the extortion and 
enforcement ol pledges the mlcciu>us |ny ilius the piaiso tint 
waits on yiolence the Lhdling di dun the h uicsi disappoint 
ment the encs ot tre ichery with winch cscry pioposal of com 
promise is hailed, the desire t ^ k».c[^ g'^^’d I nth \ itii those yyh ) 
follow the sense of right being on one s side tlie li ush time ison 
able actions of oppineni" dl the e aelim md re iclmg leeipro 
call> upon one anolhei tend tow irds the peiilons dim i\ \o fall 
behind is to be a I iggir 1 oi i we ikhna not sincere not coinage 
ous to get m fiinu ol tin ei » sd i\ only to comm uui them uul 
to deflect them prompts olten \<iy ynluii letion Xnd iil a 
certain stage it is hiidU possibl to keep iIk contention within 
the limits of yyorels or lives I oue lint lin d arbiiei lint last 
sobepT, may break upon the scene 

The pieparations of the I Isieimen continued I hey de'd ue'd 
their intention of selling u|> a piovisional Cioyeimncnt I hey con 
tinuccl to dcyclop and tiam their foiccs I hey impoited arms 
unlawfully and csen bv violence It need sc iicel> be said tlial 
the same kind of symptoms Hogan to mamlest ihemseivc's among 
the Nationalists Volunteers weie cmollcd by thousands, and 
efforts were made pr<Kuie arnts 
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As all this peril grew, the small military posts in the^No^lh of 
Ireland, particularly those containing stores of arms, became a 
source of preoccupation to the War Office. So also did the posi- 
tion of the troops in Belfast. I'he Orangemen would never have 
harmed the Royal forces. It was more than probable that the 
troops would fraterni/e v^ith them. But the Government saw 
themselves confronted with a complete overturn of their author- 
ity throughout North -l.ast Ulster. In these circumstances, 
military and naval precautions v^cre indispensable. On I4th 
March it was determined to protect the military stores at Carrick- 
fergus and certain other places b\ small reinforcements, and as 
it was expected that the (ireal N(Mlhern Railway of Ireland 
w(Hikl refu earr\ the troops preparations were made to send 
them b> sea. h wa^ also vlecided to move a battle squadron and 
a Ihnilla from Arosa Ba\. where ihe> were cruising, to I amlash, 
whence ihe> c(Hild rapidl> leadi Belfast It was thought that the 
popularity and inlluence ot the Ro\al Navv might produce a 
peaceable s(dution. e\en il the Arms had lailed. Besond this 
nothing was authorized: but the Mihiars Commanders, seeing 
themsehes ci^nlnMUed with what might well be the opening 
nun'cments in a civil war. began to "tud\ plans of a much more 
serious eharaKter on what was the inheientl\ improbable assump- 
tion that the British troops would be foreiblv resisted anti fired 
upon b\ the Orange arms. 

I hese mililaiv measuies. limned ilunigii they were, and the 
ptKsible etmsetjuenees that might lolltwv them, produced the 
greatest disiie^s among the tilheers of the Arm\, and when on 
2tHli Marsh the C\)mmander-in-('hief in iicland and other 
(iencials made scnsalional :ippeals to gatherings of officers at 
the ('uiragh 'o discharge iheir ei>nsimiiional tliil> in all eireum- 
stanees. ihe> ene(Mmieretl \er\ geneial refusals. 

I'hese shocking ewents caused an explt^sion of unparalleled 
fuiv in Baihamem and shot>k the Stale lo it ft>un'U{ions. The 
C’onservaiives accused the (itrvernment t>f having pltUled the 
massacre of the loyalists t>f I Kier. m whii h design thev had been 
frustrated on\\ b> ilieir pauit>lism o\' ih. .Army. I he I ilx'rals 
replied iliiii tlic ()p|xisiiic)n were seeking to subvert the Consti- 
tutitm by openlv eonimilting themselves to preparations for 
rebellion! and had setiueed not flie Army but its c^fiecrs from 
their allegiance by povpaganda. We cannot read the debates that 
continued at intervals through April, Mav and June, without 
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wondering that our Parliametilary institutions were strong 
enough to survive the passions by which thc\ were convulsed. 
Was It astonishing that Geiman agents reported and Ciciman 
Statesmen believed, that I ngland was paralysed b> faction and 
drifting into civil war. and need not be taken into account as a 
factor in the I uropean situation ’ How could tlicv discern or 
measure the deep unspoken undei standings wIiilIi lav lar beneath 
the fioth and foam and iurv ot the storm ^ 

During the whole ot Mav and lime the piiitv wailaie p\o- 
ceeded in its most strident toim but underneilli the suilave 
negotiations for a settlement between the two gie it paiiies were 
steadily persisted m I hc-e eventu ited on the 2*)lh fiiiv m a sum- 
mons bv the King to the leaders ol the Con^eiv ilive I ibeial 
and Irish parties to meet m e mierenee it fUiekmghim Palaee 

+ •* 4. I. 

At the end of June the '‘imiili menus Bniisli n iv d visits to 
Kronst idt and Kiel i 'ok (dice l<i tlie (ir^i time loi sevei il 
years some ot the finest ships of the Biiiish md (leinim Navies 
lay at ihcir mooiings a Kiel side bv side suriouiuled bv liners 
yachts and pleasure ei ( 1 ev^iv kind I inlite eimosiiv m tech- 
nical matters was banned bv nuiUi I igieemeiU Iheie weie 
races there vvere banquet tlun weie sp^eehes Iheie was sun- 
shine. there was the 1 mp^rn Ofheeis md men tr iterm/ed and 
entertained eaeti oihei il mi m! i li >ie lo‘>^.iliei ihev suolled 
arm in arm through tlu li >Npii ible town m ilmed with all good 
will m mess and v\aulM)OM I ueiher iluv siooil baiehcaded it 
the funeral of a Cicimm ( IlKei killed m IImii » m I nglish set 
plane 

In the miebt ol tli. e ft iviu^ nn the lime aiiived tiie 

news of the nuirde» ol the \rehdnke ( hiiles at SuaieVi' I he 
\ mpcTor was (hU sailin • wh n he leeeoed il I K ime on shine 
in noticeable agiUition nd ih i! sipk e'eniiM caneellmg Ins 
other arrangements eju tteel Kul 

I ike manv otliers I often iimmon up in mv memorv the 
impression ol those lulv tlavs I he woild on the veige ol its 
catastrophe was verv bnlli ml Nations md I iiifmcseiowned w itli 
princes and potentate rose m ije iKiillv on everv side kipjx^l in 
the accumulated treasures ‘>f the long peaee All were lilted and 
fastened it seemed seeiirclv * mlo an immense cantilever Ihc 
two mighty I uro|XMn systems face\l cMch other glittering and 
clanking in llicir p.moplv but with a lr*mqml «a/e A polite. 
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discreet, pacific, and on the whole sincere diplomacy spread its 
web of connections over both. A sentence in a despatch, an 
observation b> an ambassador, a cryptic phrase in a Parliament 
seemed suflicient to adjust from da\ to day the balance of the 
prodigious structure. Words counted, and even whispers. A nod 
could be made to tell Were we after all to achieve world security 
and universal peace by a marvellous svsiem of eombijiations in 
ct^uipoisc anvl ol aimamenis in c<|uation, of cheeks and counter- 
checks on violent action ever more con^plex and more delicate? 
Would I uiopc thus marshalled, ihu^ mouped. thus related, unite 
into one univei^al and glorious oigtinism capable of receiving 
and enjoving in undreamed-i>l abundance the bounty wliich 
nature and ^cu'nee stood hand in hand to give? d he old w^orld 
in its sunsci was lair to see 

l^ut there vsas a stiange tempei in the air. I nsatisficd by 
material pri^speiitv the nations tinned le^lle^sly towards strife 
internal (^r esienial National pa^'ions, uiuiiilv exalted in the 
ilecline ol relignm, binned beneath the sin face of ncMrlv every 
land vvilh lieice. if shrouded, lircs Almost one might think the 
world wished to sulfer. ( eiiamlv men vvere e\er\where eager 
to dare. On all sides the mihtaiv prepar.ilion'-. precautions and 
ciHinter pre^,aiiiions had reached tiieit height. I rance had her 
I hree A'ea.rs' miliiarv semce: Ru'^^ia her growing strategic Rail- 
wavs I he Ancient 1 mpiie of the llapsbuigN, newlv sm-t en by 
the bombs of Sarajevo, was a pie> to intolerable racial .resses 
and pri^bniiul processes ol deeav lialv faced rurkev; Turkey 
confronted (ireece, (ireeee, Serbia and Roumania stood against 
Bulgaria lintain was leni bv faciion and sceired tdmosi neglig- 
ible. Ameiiia was ihive thousand miles awav Ciermany. her 
fifty milium »,apilal tax ex|vnded on mumiions. her army 
inere.ises ^('mpleied, the Kiel ( anal open for Dreadnough' baltle- 
ships that \ei> moiuh, KuTed lixediv upon the sv^^ne and her 
ga/e Ivcame viiddenlv a glare. 

■* K ♦ + 

In llic .uiUiinn ol wlicn I \\;ts rc\oI\ing Uic next yenr’s 

Adniir;ili> ixi 1 k> in iho liiilil of ilic i.oinin. I stimatcs, I had sent 
ihc I irsl Sea I oul .i minute advising iliat for the purposes of 
ceonotuv vse should omit the (irand Manieuvrcs in the year 
l*) 14 - 15 , aiul substitute a niobiliralion of the Third Fleet. The 
entire Roval I leet Reserve and all the Reserve olliecrs were to 
be niobili/etl ami trained together for a week or fen days on 
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Third Fleet ships carrying the exact complements they would 
have in war, thereby subjecting the entire mobih/alion system 
to a real test TWs was to be tollowcd later in the ycai by a 
mobilization of the entire Ro\al Naval Volunteer Reserve on 
Fiist Meet ships tor a week, additional to the regular comple- 
ments. 

Prince 1 ouis agreed I he nccessaiv measures weie taken and 
the project was mentioned to Puhiment c»n the 18th March, 
1^14 In pursuance of lliese oiders and without connection of 
any kind with the I mope in situation the lest Mobili/ ition 
began on l>th Jul\ \Uhough iheie w is no lee d autlK'iritv to 
compel the reser\ists to me up the le^pon^e w is geneial up- 
wards of men presenting themselves it the nival ilepots 

The whole ot out mobili/ u on iriangemeiUs were thus subjected 
for the hrst time m n iv t’ insiorv to i pi icik il and thorough 
overhaul Oflicers sped illv del ichcd Irmn the \dnvi iltv w itched 
the process ot mnbili/<iiMn at lVliv pMl in order ill it everv 
detect shortage or hiieh m the svsidu might Ix' leporicel and 
remedied Prince I (Uiis md I pcr>>na]U insiveied the process 
at Chatham Ml the reservists drevv their kits and proeceded to 
their assigned ships Ml he 1 1 uvl I Lci ships ^ )iled aiul i used 
steam and skilled tor the e^nei d votieeiilr iti<‘n a Spiiheul Here 

on the 17th ind iMh '‘I Jinv w ♦s held liw m nul rev!ev^ ol the 

Navv It constituted ine»mpiiiblv the gu iiest i emblaee ol 
naval power ever wiiru Ned m iIk hi'^toiv nt the woild I he 
King himsclt was pie sent m I mspevieel ships of eveiv class 
On the morning ol ih 1 hit ilk vh I Let pul to s^ i toi ever 

cises of vaiious kind b l 4 iimrc thin i hours lor tins 

armada everv ship deeked vilh ll il’s ind eiowded with blue 
jackets and marines i > pt vidi bm K plavm • in I o 1 knots 
befe^re llie Roval > leht vvlnle )vtihe id the n iv d ^eij^lines uul 
aeroplanes circled c<vuuui n I ^ el it i pt >b ddc lli it ihi up|KM 
most thought in the mm 1 boih ot ihc Sovei^^ien m 1 (host* of 
his Ministers there pre ^ ru w is n<a ihe im|’» imj spet.laclc of 
British majeslv and mieht dcliling 1x1 >rc iluii evts not the 
oppressive and even ulii v iitmosplKie ol eontmud politics but 
the haggard squalid tngie Insli tjijirr,.! wliuh ihrt iiencd to 
divide the British Uiition nio two hostile camps 

One after another the ship^ melted out of sirht levond the 
Nab they were going on a longer vov ige ih m .inv of us could 
know. 
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ClfAPTFR Vll 
IHr TRIMS 
Jul> 24 July 30 

T n Cabinet on F nJay afternoon sal long revolving the 
lush problem J he BucKinglum l\ilace Conference had 
broken clown I he disagreements .md antagoniwns seemed as 
fierce and a> Iiopeless as e\ei \ei the margin in dispute upon 
which such fateful lsslle^ hung w is mcrinceivably petty The 
discussion turned principally upon the boundaries of Fermanagh 
and lyrone lo this pi s li id the In h fadums m Ihcir insensate 
warfare been able to di'Vc then i pectixe British champions 
I poll the d»sp M LI ri n\ iIks^ elusory of humble parishes turned 
at that moment the political lutuiv. t (ireat Britain The North 
WiHilil not agree to tlv ind the Soiiih would not .igree to that. 
B >lh the leaders ysished to euL both had dnigged then follow- 
ers foivard to the iiUii >st p nut they d ired Nenhcr seemed able 
to grye an inch Meaiu'.liile the seMl(.n ent of Ireland must carry 
\Mlh it tin immcdiile aiid desisicL ibuement ol party strife m 
BriitUn tind iIk^ e sJk uc - l I unit md co opeitilion which had 
so miciiseh appealed lo the Ic idin » men on both sides ever 
since Mr I lo\cI (icorcv h 'd m ‘^t^d them in 1^10 mint neces- 
sarily haye come foiw lul into 'he ligirl ol d i\ \ tiliire cltlc 
on the olhei liaiul me im voukihu » y^ry like cnil war a the 
plunge into ilepths ol syliich m one could make any measure. 
And sv' luinimt llin w i ui i tint n CtUch of tin exit fiom the 
deadlock die ( abiikt t ^«leci vjv'und the muddy bywa>s of 
I eim.inagh and I \ionc Oik h id hi>pccl that lire cwcnls of April 
til the ( uiituzl iind in Bcl< nt >‘oild liue shocked British public 
opinion ind b iuill! i tin. tv sullkieiii to impose a selllement 
on the liisli I i^.iioin Xppn^mly they had been msunkient 
XppaiciilK the .oidlkl niM be c lined one sitige fuithei by 
both sides with Ilk ilsu! i coa eciueiiccw before tlie. . nild be 
.1 recoil Since the c'iy^ 4 the Blues .uul the (ireens m the 
By/antine I n'pirc p.u iisvinslnp li ul r nely ' "cn cairied lo nu*., 
tibsuid extremes An dl sulhcienl shovk was ho\ye\et at hand 
Ihe discussion h ul cashed its inconclusive end tind the 
Ctibinel was about to sep irate wTien the ciuiel grace tones of 
Sir I dward (iio\’s yoice weie heard reading a dcxumcnt which 
hkl rust been biotmiU lo him horn the Foreign Olhce It was 
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the Auvtnan note to Serbia He had been reading or speaking 
for several niwuiies before I could disengage ni> niiiid tioni the 
tedious aiul bewildering debate which had just closed We were 
all \er\ tired but gratlu tll\ as the phrases and sentences lollowcd 
one anothei impressions of a wholK dilfeient chaiticter becan 
to form in ni\ mind I Ins m le w.is eleail> an ultimatum, but 
it was an ultimatum such as Iiad *ie\ei been penned in modern 
limes As the rc\iding piocecvlLd it cemed absolutelv impossible 
that anv Suuc m the woild einild a<.\.cpl it oi llial anv accept- 
ance liowevci abject would aii'Nfv the aegressor I he p wishes 
of I ermanagh and I sionc laded hi^k inl») ilie mists and scjualls 
of Ireland and i mge light Kgm imnicdiatilv but bv pci- 
ceptibk' gradatnnis to I ill md gi<w\ up(>n the m •[) ol I uiopc 
{ alvavs tike the grcit<-st irucji t m reading iiccounis ol how 
the War c me upon diiLr^i t pc('pl whcie tluv were ind what 
thes Were ilome v'lup ih liisi impussiviu biokc on tin n nniul 
and thev lirst bcum io Lcl ila^ ciwlklming cvciu laving its 
fingers on then livis I ucvli uic ol iIk sm illest dtl.iil *uul 1 
believe th*vl so long as ihcv uc i.uc aiul unsiudictl llav will 
have a delinae v lUa cmii m ciulurmg interest ioi posiLiitv o 
J shall bricll> icccad < \ i^llv wliat h q | e luo (o me 

1 went back to the \dm»i ih> it ihoul A odock I s lul ( > m> 
friends win have hc’pcd me si manv can m m\ w nk that 
there veas re il dangci ind th u it niiLlu be war 

1 took slosk ol il ( posh ^ IP 1 V loie out to tocus tliem m 
niy mind a snas nl points v\liich )uld luive to be aliciuled to 
if matter did la l mend Mv triciul ke| t the sc as a ehce k vhiimg 
the dcivs that Inlloeed md lieK I ll eni (»II one b\ one as ihe'> 
vs ere sc it led 

1 I ir l and Sv.e(‘nd f leet I e iv aPtl e! sj'tosiiion 

2 1 laid licet Kcpli m h eoal nul U)ics 
Vlcdilcrrancan mo»emm'» 

4 ( hma disp(Ani«>ns 

^ Shadowing crui ers abn id 

6 Ammunitioi) for >clf defcii ivc merchantmen 

7 Patrol I loldkis Disjosiiion 

1 Ctive 

( oiin^kic 

35 e\ ( Oitsials 

• Mr Marsh and Mr (now Sir J mies) Masftrtoii Smith 
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8 fninicdialc Reserve 

^ Old Battlcsliips for Humber Plolilla for Humber. 

10 Ships at emergency dates 

Ships building for I oieign Pcnccrs 

1 1 C oaslal Watch 

12 Anti-air< rail guns at Oil Hopols 

n Airciali to Shecrncss Aii^hips and Sea{)lanes. 

14 k I spioiitige 

Vlaga/incs am! nihei vulncitihle pnnii< 

U) iri'-h ''hips 

17 Subniaimc dispoMiion^ 

I disLii'scd the siuiaiion at Icfulh uic next morning (Saturday) 
uiih the f list osa I v)kI 1 i>i ihc n iMiKnl ho\se\ci there was 
milling t(^ di'i \t 11 > lime in all U'e c last three \ears were we 
more et^npleleK rLad\ 

lire lest mobili/ lion had been c^MiipleteJ and with the ck- 
ceplion ol the Imme li<iie Reserve ill (he re er\is(s were already 
paid oil iind jour ne vine to tluir 1 on.es Ihil the whole of the 1st 
and 2nd I leeis were c mipLle m e\ers wa\ tor b itile and weie 
coneenlraled al l^>rlI md where tl e\ were to leiiiain till Mv^nday 
morning at 7 o\!oek when the 1 i I leel would dispeise by 
sejiMdioiis loi \ iiiv)us cvviei'^es aiiil wlien the ships ot the 2nd 
Meet wiHild pri)eeed to ilvu Horne Pmn disehiige 'heir 
bdaiieo eiews I p till \londa\ morning ihereiore .i ml 
uistanlanetunK ti m^milied Ir^ rn the wireless masts of the 
XelnmallN lo the In/ \ vHild Ntilliee to keep oi ^ mam 

loiee together It lire woid were n n spoken belore that hour, 
thes would begin [o s<.pu ue nuring the In si iwenl\ 1 nn hours 
alter iheii sepiuilion the\ eould be ieevMKt.nli iieel m an equal 
|K'i lod bill il 1 nd Were sptvken bn t(Ul\-eiglil hou»s(ie by 
WcvlnesdaN moimne) then the Nhips the 2iul I leel would have 
beeun v.hsmissiii‘j dieii bal ve eiews iv'i the* shore' iil Porlsmk>uih, 
IMvmoulh and (huham and the various gunner v an* . pedo 
schools w(>u!d hsoe levommeriee'd then msiriieiion If another 
fv>itv-emht hours iiad beloie the word rs spoken le, by 

I ndav moinme a eeiiam niimbei ot vessels Wiuild have gone 
into cioek lv>i lehi rep ms oi laving up 1 hiis on the Saluiday 
nK)rnimi we' h *il the' I leel in haiul t^r at least foui davs 

1he night before (I ndav), al dinner. I had met Heir Ballin. 
He had iiisi airived Irom Oermanv We sal next to each other, 
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and 1 asked him what he thought about the situation. With the 
first few words he spoke, it became clear that he had not come 
here on an> mission of pleasure He said the situation was grave. 
‘I rememK'r,’ he said, ‘old Bismarck telling me the >car before 
he died that one da> the gieat 1 iiiopean War would come out of 
some damned foolish thing in the Balkans ’ 1 hese words, he said, 
might come true It all depended on the I sar What would he 
do it Austria chastised Scibia* \ tew vears belore tlicic would 
have been no danger as the Isar w^ts too Irighlened lor his 
throne but now igain he was leeling hiniscll more secure up<m 
his throne, tuul the Russian people bc*sides would leel very 
haidly an\ thing done agiimsi Serbia then he s ud ‘It Russia 
marches against Alikin i we must maich, and it we march, 
France must march and what would I ngland do^' I was not in 
a position to sav more than that it would be a great mistake 
to <osume that 1 nglano w(Hild ncce-saiiK do aiuthing and I 
added that she wcnikl ludge e\cnis as they arose He replied, 
speaking with vers gieit earnestness, Su[)pose we had to go to 
war with Russui and 1 ranee md suppose we deleatcil I ranee 
and set lot^k nothing Ikuu her in I uro[xs n<>t an inch ol her 
territory, onl) some coSmies to mdemmts iis Would that nitiKe 
a dilference to 1 nglantl’s attuude ’ Su(>p<we we gave a guarantee 
beforehand ' I stuck to ms loimula that I nelarul would judge 
events as ihes arose md ilua it would be a mistake to chsiimc 
that we sliould st,md out ol it whaieser happened 

I reported this con'er^Uion to Sii I dwaid (ires m ilue course, 
and earls in the IoIIowmil’ week I lepcMted it to the ( abmet On 
the Wednesd«is f( Mowing die ex.Kt proposal mooted to me by 
Herr B<dlm .iboiit Cicrmanv mn taKirv^ .ms lemtorial coiU|iiesls 
in I r.mce but ^cckmg iiulcmmiio oid'. m the colonies was ofhci 
ally le^eeraphcd to us lioiii lieilm and immcdialels rejected I 
hiisc no doubt that Herr Iktilm was directiv charged by the 
I inperoi with the mission to Imd out what 1 ngland would do 
fierr Ballm h.i'. lell on record his impre^-sion ol his visit to 
[ ngL id at this juncture ‘1 sen a model aids skilled (iciman 
diplomatist,' he wrote ‘could ca'ilv hasc come to an iindcTstand- 
ir.g With I ngland and 1 ranee, svho could hasc made |X‘aee 
certain and prevented Rti sia horn beginning war' I he editor 
of his memoirs adds H h^ people in I onvion sveie certainly 
seriously concerned at the Austrian Note, but the extent to which 
the Cabinet desirexi the maintenance ol pc‘ace mav be seen (as 
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an example) from tlie remark which Churchill, almost with tears 
in his eyes, made to Ballin as they parted: “My dear friend, 
don’t let us go to war.” ’ 

f had planned to spend the Sunday with my family at Cromer, 
and I decided not to alter my plans. I arranged to have a special 
operator placed in tlie telegraph ofliee so as to ensure a continu- 
ous night and da> service. On Saturdav afternoon the news came 
in that Serbia had accepted the ultlmaluni I went to bed with a 
feeling things might blow over. We liad had, as tliis account has 
shown, so manv scares bef(>re lime after time the clouds had 
loomed up vague, menacirig, consianilv changing: time after 
time Ihev had dispersed. We weie still a long wav. as it seemed, 
frtnii an> datmer ol war Serbia had accepted the ultimatum, 
could Austria d^^niaud moie ’ Xuii il war came, could it not be 
conlined to the 1 ast ol I mope * ( oultl not 1 ranee and Germany, 
for instance, stand aside and leave Russia and Austria to settle 
their cjuarrel? And then, ('re step Imiher removed, was our own 
case dearlv tiiere would be a cliance of a C(>nfcience, there 
would be time for Su I dwaul (uev to gel to work with con- 
cilialoiv pnxessos sikh as liad priwed 'O ehcMive in the Balkan 
dilliculiies the veai beloie \n\iiow, whatever haj')pened. the 
British Navv had never been m a ’vtk'r condition or in greater 
strength. I^ndxiblv the cal* would come, but if il did. it could 
not cv>me in a betiet Ivnir. iUM-'incvl b> tho ' relleclions i slept 
pcacefullv, tmd no summoiu cii>ti:ihed the silence of the ight. 

At o'clock the next nioining ! .ailed up the first Sen 1 ord 
b} teleiilKMie. lie told me liial tlieie w:is a rumour that Austria 
was not salished with lite Serbian aLLcptance o* the ultimatum, 
but otherwise there were no new developments I asked him to 
call me up again at tweKe I went down to \hc be:ich and plavecl 
with the chikiten We dammed the little rivulets which 
liicklcvl down to (lie sea as the tide went out. It was a very 
beaulilul dav 1 he Wui.i Sea siione and sparkled a far 

Iu>ri/on What was iheie bevv)iul that line where se.i and sky 

melted int«> one another ! \II aUmg tlie I ast C’oast, from C^rom- 
arlv to Dover, m their v.iriiuis sallv-pvuts, L our pairid Hoiillas 

of deslrovers and submarines In the C hannel behind the 

torpedo-pi'(>of moles of Ikulland liar hour waited all the great 
ships of the Britisli Navv. Awa> t(f the north-cast, across the sea 
that stretched before me. the Cicrman High Sea rieet. sciuadrori 
b> squadron, was cruising oil the Norwegian coa.st. 



At 12 o'clock I spoke to the First Sea I ord again lie told me 
various Items of ncN\s that had ..onie in from ditleient Ctipilals, 
none however of decisive importance, but all tending to a use of 
temperature I asked him whether all the reset visls had alicady 
been di^mis^ed lie told me thev had I decided to reliiin to 
1 ondon 1 told him 1 would be with him at nine and that mean- 
V hile he should Jo wh iitxei was nc\esvai\ 

PiiiKC 1 o'li aw uli^d me at the \dmiiallv 1 he situUion wa'* 
cvideniK dcgciiciaimg Si^ceial Lditions ol the Suiuhiv papeis 
showed intense cvciiemLiii m iic ulv L\Lr\ 1 uropean capital I he 
first i I id told \)K ll It 111 iccoidance with our coinci alion 
he had told the 1 led not io dispci « I look ov^casioii to leler 
lo this tour moiufis 1 iki M m\ Icitci kLcfnime his lesiL'iiaiion 
1 was vcFv glad pu^licK i > tcsiilv ai th ii nu'mcnt ol gicit gnef 
and p*nn lor him th i his Io\cd li tiul hid sent llic In t oidei 
which began our \ isi n u 1 mobili/ uion 

1 thcr^ Weill loiind to Sn 1 dw lui (fk \ho h ui reiVed mv 
house at >> I cefe Ion Squ lie \ > uie ^ IS Willi him Sir 

Williini Kiiell ol me I uemn Ollke I li kl him dial \e weie 
holding ihe I led I Jki 1 Linud b nn liim tint he \icwed 
the siiuilimi \erv <'i ivel lie sud ihcie wi i 'neatdCil vet lo 
be do\K beb're a ledK dn . i >u en ^ Wcis icached Inil that 
he diet laU il ill In l ihe w iv n vIhlIi lhl^ 1 iisiness hid be'gun 
I asled whe hci It \ ( iild bo helpU I >i ih rL\erse il we d ilcd 
in public ll It \ c WLfe *e pm‘» dn I IclI lotdher Moih he and 
l>rrcll were n osi m isIlui ih it we sli uiul piot^lnm it u the 
earliest po sihle i i iinenl il mi dil I i e the ePed ol soixring 
the (enird ikwNeis ami ''le i Kine 1 iinipe I went back lo the 
AdmiraliN venl lor uk 1 iisi Sea I ind di died the neeessai> 
communique 

Ihe UwXl m iinin«' die » dlowin i >«k qq^Mred m ill the 
Pc pern 

HKM ISH N \\ \I Ml \S( Kl S 
ORDl RS lO 1 IRSI \\f) SI ( ()\n nil IS 

NO \1 \N(I 1 V Kl M \M 

We received the followin' stian,cnl liom the Sodotaiy 
of the Admirall) at an c irl> hour this morning 

Orders have been given lo the I irsl 1 loot which is con- 
ccntralcii at Portland, not to disperse for manneuvre leave 
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for the present. AH vessels of the Second Fleet are remain- 
ing at their home ports in proximity to their balance crews. 

On Monday began the lirsi of the Cabinets on the Luropean 
situation, which iheieafter continued dailv or twice a day It is 
to be hoped that sooner or later a detailed account of the move- 
ment of opiiiKMi in the C ahinel (lining (his period \mI 1 be com- 
piled and given to the world Fheie is ceitainlv no leason for any- 
one to he ashamed ol In'^nest and sinceie counsel given either to 
pieserve peace or to cnl^i upon a ju t and ncce^sarv vv^r Mean- 
while It IS onlv possible vithoiii bieach ol constitutional pro- 
pi letv to deal in the m >st g^.nei il terms with what took place. 

The rabir'’ is cnei whelniinelv pacilu At least ihree- 
t|uaileis of its mcmbcis weie deiciiniiKd not to be diawn into a 
r uropean quairel unle^s (neit Biiiun were hcrsell attacked, 
which was not IikcK I hose v h > were in tins nunxi vveie inclined 
to believe hist of ail lint \ijsiin and Snbia would not ctmie to 
blows scvoiuilv that li lliev did Russu wi aid not inlcivene; 
IhinlK il Riissn inictvnud ih i (leinnnv would not sinke; 
lourlhK ihev hoped th n it Ciein uiv striiek al Russia u ought 
to he possible lor I i tiue iikI (iti'niin nuiiii dlv to neuiiali/c 
each oihei wkIkhk tightim 1 \k lid n<)t lx hove Ih it it C»eimany 
attacked I lance she wouM ah ek Ixi tiiuanh Belguini or lint 
il she did the Bsleiaps \ )uKl * luibK lesisi nxl ii m ^ l>e 
reincnibeied ilxa during tlx whoV eoinsc ol tins week Benium 
not onl, nevci asked t< i a si^i uxe fiom the gii iianieeing 
Bowen but |x>iPiedK ruhe iiv.d tint she wished to be leit alone. 
So heie wcic si\ oi s^s^n posuions ill ol which cvuild l>c 
wiangled over and aboui ii xie o) which inv linal proot could be 
oflcied except the jX(H>l ol evnU'^ it w is not until Nfonday. 
August (hat the diieet ippexd tioni die king ot the [Belgians 
foi ( lench and British aid i ii ed m issue which united the over- 
whelming majoiitv ol \linisleis and eiudded Sir I dw u»l Cirey 
to make his speexh oi\ di ii iflern > mi to the llinise id Cim^uiumis. 

Mv own pail in these' events was a verv simple one It v\ is 
hr'-t of all to make suie ll u the diplomalie situation did not net 
aiiead of die naval situation and lint the Cjiaiul I Icei should Iv 
in Us Wai Station beloie Cicinianv could know whediei o\ not 
we should be in the war. and thmfotc if possthU Ih t u \\r 
had dccnitd Sexondiv U was to p(Mnl out lint il (ici- 

man\ attacked liance. she would do so ihrouuh Beleniin that 
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all her preparations had been made to this end, and (hat she 
neither could qor >^ould adopt any different strategy or go round 
an> other >\ay To these two tasks I steadfastly adhered. 

t\ery day there were long Cabinets from eleven onwards. 
Streams of telegrams poured in tiom every capital in i urope. 
Sir Fdward Grev was plunged in his immense double stiuggic 
(a) to prevent war and (h) not to deseil 1 ranee should it come 
I watched with admiration his activities at the I oreign Ofhec 
and cool skill in Council Bi'th these tasks acted and reacted on 
one another from htnn t'^ iK'ur He had to trv to make the Cicr- 
nians realize that we wc'c to be reckoned with, wiihoiit 
making the 1 rench or Russians leel [h<\ had us in then pockets 
He had io cariv the Cabinet with him m all he did Dining the 
manv veais we acted t(>gcilicr in the ( abmet and the earlier 
years in which I read In I oicign f)l]ic C t.’To.T ams, I thought I 
had learnt to understand his methoiis o| discussion and coii- 
troversv. and per Imps wuhout ollence I might dcsciilx' them 
Alter what must 1 ii\l en prolound icllcction and siudv, the 
Foreign Secretarv was xcusioipod to select one or two j^mnls 
in apv unporianl ^v)nlio\ei v whicli he dc-fendeil with till his 
resources and (enisii\ wcie Ins loridietl village^ \ll 

around in the ( pen licki the builv ebbed and flowed but it <U 
nightfall these pinnls were sinl m his pos ^^s|on Ins balde Wiis 
won \l) (uher >rgiinn.ni h ul expended ihcnisclvcs and these 
key p^sitiiinv al )ne sui\i\cd 1 he poini> which he selected over 
and over ag in j^Mtved to he ine\f)ugn d')le I hey were pailicu- 
larlv adapted to tit knee I he\ comnu ruled ihcmseKcs to sensible 
and tair rounded nun I lu saniiments •>! the patriotic Whig the 
E nglish gentleman the public thool btw all came into the line 
for their deteruc aiul d ih v weie luKI, the wluile front was 
held, mclutling much deb liable ground 

As sotni a> tire crisis h id begun he had ta leiicd upon the plan 
of a 1 uTi^pean co.ifereruc .md to this end every conceoabic 
cndeaMmr was made bv him fo get the (ired Power'- t<nu*thcr 
round a tabic m riin t ipiial that was agreeable, with Britain 
there to sirug<dc lor peace and if nccessarv to threaten war 
agiinst those vvho broke it. was his plan Had such confer- 
ence taken place, there could have been in^i war Mere acceptance 
of the principle of a conlert^ncc bv the ( cntral flivvers would 
have instantly relieved the tension A will to peace at Beilin and 
Vienna would have found no diflicullies in escaping from the 
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terrible net which was drawing in upon us all hour by hour. But 
underneath the diplomatic communications and manoeuvres, the 
baffling proposals and counter-proposals, the agitated interven- 
tions of Tsar and Kaiser, flowed a deep tide of calculated 
military purpose. A' the ill-fated nations approached the verge, 
the sinister machines of war began to develop their own momen- 
tum and e\cntuall\ to take contiol them^cKes 

The I oreign Seciclar>\ «^ccond caidinal point was the F nglish 
Channel Whatevei liaj^pened, if war c.'HiC we could not allow 
the fierrnan Meet to come do\vn the ( h innel to attack the 
I rench poits Such a situation woukl be insupportable for Cireat 
Britain I \er\one who counted was agiccd on that from a very 
eail> stage m , d cun^ioiis But in ukliiion we were, in a 
sense, nioralK committed to 1 r mce to that extent No bargain 
had Ix'en entered inu^ Ml aiiangemeni- that had been concerted 
were, as has been explained specilicalK piehidej wiih a declara- 
tion that neither j\iil\ was committed n ainthmg further than 
consultation togv.thei if dancer thievUened Rut >iill the fact 
ren^nned that die wh(de 1 rench 1 kei v^is m the Mediterranean 
Oiilv a lew crui ers and flotillas lennmed t«> cmard the Northern 
and \llantic C oaMs < I f raiice and simultaneously with that 
ledisposiinm (d loiv.es though not c<MUmccnt upon it c>i depend- 
etit upon It we had ciMiceniKited vill (Hit battleships at home, 
and on!\ ciuiseis and l\ittle cruisers maitUviined British int..iests 
Ml the Mediteri anean I he I leiich had taken then decisKin on 
their own rcwponsibilit\ wiihin’i pnHiipimg IriMii us. and we had 
prohic\l b\ ihcir action to strengthen oui in Tgm m the I me of 
Ikittle at hiHiie N\l\ite\er di^claimeis \e luid made about not 
Ixing comnalled c<H'ld ac when it Cvime to the point, honour- 
ably stand b\ and see the naked I lendi ^ >asis ravaged and 
b(»mbviided b\ Ciermm !')rcMdnouehts undci the eves and within 
gimslioi v)f our Mam I leet ^ 

It seemed to ir,e. ho\ce\e». \ei\ earls m the dis ussivm that the 
(iermans would concc-vlc this point to keep u^ (Xil of the war, 
at ans rate till the luM battles on land had Kxn ioughi without 
us; and sure enough they did Ikdiesmg as i did and do, that 
wc could not 1(H (HU (WMi saleis and indepeiulcnec. allow I ranee 
to be crushed as the lesuli of aggressi\c action b\ Geimany, 1 
always from the seiy earliest moment eonccnlraled ujxm our 
obligations l(^ Belgium, through which I was convinced llic Cier- 
mans must incvitablv march to invade Fiance. Belgium did not 
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count so largcl> in my sentiments at this stage T thought it very 
unlikel) that she would resist. I thought, and I oid Kitchener, 
who lunched with me on the Tuesday (28th), agiced, that Bel- 
gium v\oiiJd make some formal piotest and submit A lew shots 
might be fired outside I lege or Namui, and then this unlortunatc 
Slate would bow iis hcatl bclore overwhelming might Pei haps, 
even, there was a seciet agreement allowing liee p^issage to the 
Germans through Belgium How olheiwhe would all these pre- 
parations of Germins (he gieat camps along the Belgian 
Frontier, the miles tnd mile's (d siding's the mliicile network o\ 
rai!wa>s have been developed^ V\as ii possible that (leiman 
thoroughness could be tsUav on so im]H>iiant a Liclor as the 
attitude of Belgium ' 

Those wondcrtul cveiiis which took pi i^e in Ikigiiim on Sun- 
dav and Mondav and in the v^eek ihiii tolkwsed could not be 
foreseen b\ us I saw m [Belgium a ccuintiv with whnii we had 
iiad many dillereiues o\ei ihe ( ongo and olhci subjects I had 
not ihscerned m the BeJgium ol ilie late King I copold the heroic 
nation of King Mbsil Biil whitcvcr happened lo Belgium theie 
was France v' ho^e \ci\ lik wa^ al slake whose aimies in mv 
judgment weie definiielv wc kei thin those bv whom thev would 
be assailed, whose rain w )uld leive u^ I ue to lace alone with 
triumphant CieimiP' f i mce m iho'se dus sch >oled bv ad\ei- 
sit) to peace and caiilion thoiougliK dennKi uk alieadv slnj^ix'd 
of two fair piovincC'' iboui to receive tiw lin il Muashing bl<nv 
from oveiwhelmine biuiil loiv^e ()nl\ Ihitiin could redress the 
balance, could (.leicnd (li^ lair pliv ol the W(nld \\ hiitever else 
failed, we mu t be iIk'c* nul we inusi be there m lime \ week 
later c\cr> Biiti'sh hcnl Iniined lor little Belgium from every 
cottage labouring men unlr<uned to war but with the bl(HKl of 
an unconqueied people m then veins were hiiirving to tire 
recruiting stations with intent to reseiic Belgium But al this 
time It was not l^eljium one ihoueht o) but I r iiicC Still, Bel- 
gium and the treaties wei«* mdispulablv an obIig<ilion ol ln’mour 
binding upon the fhilish Stale suclr as British t'lovcinments have 
alwajys accepted, and, it was on th.il grv)uncl that I [xro'onally. 
With others took m\ stand 

[ will now examine the alternative questum ol wirellrer more 
decided action b> Sir f dwarvi Ciie> al an cail> stage would have 
prevented the war We must first ask. At what early stage 
Suppose after Agadir or on the announcement of the new Gcr- 
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man Navy J aw in 1912 ihc Foreign wSeerctary Iiad, in cold blood, 
pioposcd a formal alliance with f ranee and Russia, and in 
execution ol military conventions consequential upon the alli- 
ance had begun to raise by compubion an army adequate to 
our responsih.lities and to the part we were playing in the 
world’s aflairs, and suppose we had taken this action as a united 
nation, who shall -a\ whether that vvould h i\c picvented oi pre- 
cipitated the war^ lUit what chance was iIktc ol such action 
being unitcdlv taken ^ 1 he ( abinet ol the Jav would never have 
iigrecd to It I (h)uht it ('ur \1inisteis wtuild liave agreed to it 
Ihit il the ( ahinel had been united upon n llie House of Com- 
mons would pot ha\(. accejacd their ^HiidaiKC Ihcreforc the 
I oieign Minispr vould have had {o i«tp | he pohev wh^h he 
had iidviKaicil would h<ive st >od condemned and perhaps vio- 
lentlv repudiated vmiIi ihat n pudi ilion wouiil have come an ab- 
solute veto uj'ion all those inb^rin il pieparatuMis .nul ncnicommit- 
(al diseiissionv on which die oe^chve f ( wei of die 1 nple I ntente 
was erected Iheieloie bv ( ihng sueh a couise in 1912 Sir 
I dward (riev ^\ould oidv hive | iiaK wd Hi Uun i okiled 1 lancc, 
and incicM ed the pupondei nil and go wing power o\ Cicrmany 
Suppose igcun dut mw, dier the \usin in uliinnlum to 
Serbia the I ('‘renm Secret nv li ui pioposcd lo the Cabinet that 
rf matters wei^ ^o h iiul’e'd lint (leninin ctMeked I lance or 
vioKilevi Hehn in teiotvMv (neit Hninn woukl declare war upon 
liei Would hie C ibinei hoc issentcd i > '-ikIi i eomnuinieation ^ 

I eannoi Ulieve it II Sir I dw nd (iie\ *.ould hive said (MI Mon- 
dav tinil il <1 imaiiv P aeked I i niee oi Belgiiini 1 ngland would 
ilcclare war upon her niighl there noi rdl have been lime to 
ward oil the e iiasio'phe ^ I he qip'sii n is eetlainlv arguable 
But the knowle\be wimh we now hive o\ evenis m Beihn tends 
to show lint even ilieii the ( i^i m in ( k \ ei nine ni were texi deeply 
commilied bv then pievious aetum Ihev had before their cve's 
the deliber ite Bniish annoiineement dial llu 1 Icel v as Ixnng held 
together Unit at le i i was a serious il siluil w nmng I nder its 
impiession the C»eiman I mjxTor, as soon >s he returned tcv 
Beilin, made on tins same \1ondav and siKsCsding davs stuvng 
cITorts to bung ‘\usina to leasvm and so u-) prevent war But 
he could ncvci oveitake events or wiihsiand the ceMiiagioii of 
rilcas However this rnav be, I ariiP certain that if Sir I dward 
Circy had sent the kind ot ultimatum suggested, the Cabinet 
would have bioken up, and it is also mv belief that up till Wed- 
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nesdav or Thursday al least, the House of Commons would have 
repudiated his action Nothing less than the deeds of Germany 
would have converted the British nation to war. To act in advance 
of those deeds would have led to an exposure of division woise 
than the guarded attitude which we maintained, which brought 
our countr> into the war united After Wednesday oi rinirsday 
it was too late Bv the time we could speak decisive vvoids of 
warning, the hour ol woids had certainl> passed lor ever 

It IS true to sa\ that our / ntinti with I ranee and the niililaiy 
and naval conversations that had taken place since 1W6, had 
led us into a poNiUon where we had the obluMtions (^i an alliance 
without Its advantages \n open alliance il it cinild have been 
pcacetull) brought a^out al an eailier dale would have excicised 
a deterring cllcct upon the Cierman mind or at the least would 
have altered their miluarv cakulations Wlieieas now we were 
morallv bound to cvmie to the iUd ot I rance aiul it was 
oui interest [o do so and vet the fact th \t we should come in 
appeared so uiivertain tint it did not weigh as it should have 
done with the (jeimaii Moreover as things were il trance 
had been in an aujressiv^ mood we slu>iiJd ruU have had the 
unquestioned right ol an tillv to mlUiencc hei tiv.ln)n in a pacific 
sense and if as ilie lesLdi of her aggressive mood WiU had broken 
out and we liad stood t side vve should have been accused 
of deserting her iiui m ativ case would hive been ourselves 
gnevouslj endangered bv her defeat 

However, m the c\(.nl there was no need to moderate the 
French altitude Justice i ) I raiKL lequiies the explicit sialerncnl 
that the condiRl (»f hei (loveinmcnl al ihi> awlul juncture vv,is 
faultless She assented m linilv i(* cverv pioposal that could 
make for peace She ab timed li >m cverv bum of provrKalive 
action She even inipr rni^ed Ikt own s<det\ holding back her 
covering troops M a consKle?«ible distance behind her frontier 
and dela>ing her mobih/ition m the face of corUmuallv gilher- 
ing Geiman b^recs till the I ilest moment Not until she was con 
fronted with the diied dcmiiul oi CiLimanv to break her Irealv 
and abandon Russia did 1 rincc l«ikc up the challenge, and even 
had she acceded to the (icrm.m demand, she wouM only, as wo 
now know, have bcdi laccil with a luilhcr ultimatum to sui render 
to Cierman military cKcupation as a guarantee foi her neulialily 
the fortresses of 'l oul and Verdun, f hus there nevei was any 
chance of f^raiicc being allowed to escape the ordeal Fveu ' 
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cowardice and dishonour would not have saved her. The Ger- 
mans had resolved that if war came from any cause, they would 
t<ikc and break b ranee forthwith as its first operation. The Ger- 
man militar) duels burned to give the signal, and were sure of 
the result She VNould have begged toi mercy in vain. She did 
not beg 

The more f lellcct upon this situalHm the more convinced I 
am ilial we l(V)k the onlv practic.il com e that was open to us 
oi to an> Ihiiivh Cabinet and that the objections which may 
be urged ag misi ii were less than iho e whi^h would have 

aUCiUled .in\ oihci sequence of action 

, 1. + 

Nflci he ’ ' discussions at M.nHlav''- Cabinet and stiul>- 

ing the teleci ans I sent that night to ill om C ommanders-in- 
( hict the lolloping \erv scciet waining 

Juh 27 , 1914 

1 his IS iivU die W.irning Iclegiim but I mopean political 
situation makes wai between I nple I ni.nic and 1 nple Alliance 
I*owers bv no mein impos ible I>c picj’^ued shadow' possible 
hostile men ol wai uul ouisidei disposn ops ot 1 1 \f ships under 
\our command liom thi^ j\>int ol \ich Me.ome is purch pie- 
cautionaiN \o uu^cccs^ar \ pd’-vUi is u be inloimed Ihe utmost 
sccres\ is to lx v)b''Oi'e»,l 


On I ucsd i\ luoinmg I sent the tollowing nmuiie to the first 
Sea lord [o whidi he replied nuuimi illv the same da\ 


/u/\ 2 S. imt 

I It would ippc u that the mineswocpcTs 
should ix cju ciK solkcled at some suitable 
|x»nt lor jiundiixe cmi the Battle I Icot 
siiould it nio\e 

2 let me ln\e a shoit siuienicnt on die 
LO.il position .nul wliat measures \ou pro 
I’M >se 

I presume ! if i (Iraki and /u/ilt' wdl 
now |oin ihcir po'per flotilla 

4 All (he \essels engaged on the cvxist 
licland shovdd be consideied as available on 
mobili/.itiiui and on leecipt of 'ITe warning 
telegram should move to then war stations 
without the slightest dcla>. 


\\ 11 ’JO North 
u dl \ IllI 


I'lonc 




Hoc been or 
tiuud aw.iv 
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5 It would certainly be desirable that 
Triumph should be quietly mobilized and 
that she should be iead> to close [i c join] 
the China flagship with available destiovcis 
The pi^sition of the Cictnuin heavy cruisers 
in China waters makes it clear that this can 
be done. Please examine and lepoit wliat 
disadvantages this mubili/ation wduKI entail 
We can then dis<.uss wheihei it is worth while 
taking them in the present ciicumstanLCs 
The C Inna Sqiiadioii must he capable o\ ton 
cenlrating as soon as the warning telegram 
is sent and bclore a m iin astion is necessau 
Without the I nunipfi the margin ot siipernn- 
itv is ^mall and anv lemtoKemeni Irom otliei 
Stations would be slovV 

6. You should c<mskki ’aheihei the posi- 
tiem ot the (jochifi ai Vo\ i tlocs not jiisidv 
the detachmciu ot the \t i /culunJ to jvhi 
the Mediterranean 11 tg 

7 Yesierdav alter c^msuhation vsnh the 
Prime Mim^ster I arranged person ills with 
the Chiel olF the Imps.! id (icneral Still for 
the better guarding ot migi/mes and oil 
tanks against cvillv di p<» od jvr ons and 
attacks b> aircrali I Iknc measures h ise nov\ 
been taken See atlKhcd iclicr lu^rn the 
Chief (»f the Imperial (leneral St ifl arul ms 
reply \oii should direct the l>iieclor ol 
Operations Division to obtun lull del uled 
information frcnii the War Otlke o| what h i 
been done, and in the event ol ans place 
Ixing overlooked to mike the nece sarv 
representations 

8 Director of the \ir D.vimcmi shouKI be 
asked to report the e^ ict positums of the 
aircraft which were vorn.cnliatod vestervLiv 
in the neighliourhood of the Iharncs I stuary. 
and further to state what •being done to 


Will be done as 
soon as i' O con- 
cur 


Sluaikl coiKcn 
l r Ul ill lorn; Ki>ny 
a once 


\o at 

( iMltLkllCc 


Sc Mini pvi>on 
ilK NMih C ot 
I (» S 


Done 


* I have adopted ihc funuli.ir 


spcilini? of ihis 
(Sohen 
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reach a complete understanding between the 
aircraft and the military authorities in chaigc 
of the aerial gun detenccs at various points L B 
I his IS of the utmost importaiKc if a<.videnls 
lie to lx: avoided 

W S C 

I he oHili d w irnini! tele rini \ is ciispatchcd Irom the 
Adi iir,di\ oi Vv^c'iusd iv iIk 2oih Op li) ^ same day I obtained 
Irom (Ik ( d in.1 iIk tuth<nitv t > pii ml ) lor^e ills. Precaution- 
arv Pciiofl rcu’li’ions 1 \m ik )l t ) lio ukI ot ilankcv and 
geiKiallv d ihc ( MimiiiUc i I Inij ci i P knee vv is no»v put 
l<> the pio ‘ I \ I j >und in tu k llu)nHiLh md com- 
PIlIkusivl mi d \Li ihc c nn l ) creciKV me iMiics began 
to astoni h il ] iMk Nivtlhur n u iied bridces were 

guiidcd vl iniciN \s It I II • d I \ 11 iiiiLtl Wtikh..is lined 
the CO isi 

Pur w I? I It. V n p»i ^ 1 1 c tb >i lie ^uicn c for 

dc I’l vsiih x.. ^1 i 1 1 V. >» sin I In bM2 me smes had 

lx< n Uiktii i) ^ p I pcucUid’ ip ' ' liL piincipk was 

dial lor ihi t f ( il t 1 ll } \ \ I cHc ils sli )uld be 

s m^ciiU ( 11 ' Il shn I , s I'l 11 U ic ids i i the first 

si\ miMitl s alKf u Is \li fi } ^ mpleiion were more 
icmok Km iitwli i ivl i L I i led die are dest 

possibL s jp^ii I i\ 111 Ik ii\ n i u ru^ would goe O'- tmie 
lo St c h ll I I 'I 1 w n II w II ’ ^ \ 11 V t. nl be lore dt* ng 
with molt il ‘ m' e n in eiKie I e ; 1 n d evuiise covereel all 
‘'hips bud hn in i oe il 15 i iiii It'i in » n^^is ()i d^e-^ there 

Were two 1 p k hips bii !diip» Ka I ne\ dine Ik » 11 1 'eiders 

hu ( 111! I ui dt If '\er I n (iie'ev.^. 1 I ihiee 111 >miois feir 
Hfa/il I ii le Were t ' >d e i imp nm ships mJuvlme t C hilian 
and i 15 m di r I'l i lesh fi ml i Dikh cruiser winch would 
not he U a \ lili iv.h Kkl I he 1 I kish hildeships Were Mial 
Iti in \\ I i muMii t ni\ se\eu n»e itin mp his we etuiid nt'>t 
afb^rd I » t' ) di ml ihest twi> luk liips Siill kss < I we 

allord lo (.e diem till mle» bid h m U irul p wsibl\ be used 

le nikl Us 1 1 id We delivered diem M lint lhe\ would, as 
the evenl lurie 1 tnil litve lornietl v uh die t;Ot/t/i a hostile 
loieC wlnel) would hive leepnied \ I Kv i>l noi less than tOur 
Rnlish l)<e diumglit biKleships t)i bude eruners k> watch them 
Ihu tlie HniiMi lumdvis would hive Ixen reduced b\ two in- 
stead ot Ivhp: iiKreM^eel bv two One of the lurkish battleships 
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(the Reshadieh) which Armstrongs were building on the Tyne 
when the crisis began, was actually complete. The Turkish crew, 
over 500 strong, had already arrived to take her over and were 
lying in their steamer in the river. There seemed to be a great 
danger of their coming on board, brushing aside Messrs. Arm- 
strongs* workmen and hoisting the Turkish flag, in which case 
a very difficult diplomatic situation would have been created. 
I determined to run no risks, and on the 3 1st July 1 sent written 
instructions that adequate military guards were to be placed on 
board this vessel and tliat in no circiimslances was she to be 
boarded by the lurks. The far-reaching consequences of this 
action will be nai rated in a later chapter. 

It is interesting to read in the Cicrrnan Official History what 
they knew about our preparations at this time 

At 6.30 p.m. on July 28 tl\e following telegram was received 
in Berlin from the Cicrman Naval Attache. 

‘“Admiralty arc not publishing ships' movements 2nJ Fleet 
remains fully manned Schools closed in naval bases; preliminary 
measures taken for recall from leave According to unconfirmed 
news 1st Fleet still at Portland, one submarine flotilla left Ports- 
mouth. ft is to be asMimed that Admiralty is preparing for 
mobilization .on the quiet * 

‘He telegraphed later on the same day as follows: - 

‘“As already re|)orted by telegram, the British Fleet is pre- 
paring for all eventualities In broad outline the present distribu- 
tion is as follows: 1st f loot is assembled at I'oriland. The battle- 
ship Bellen)plt<m which was pr<Kecdmg to (hbrallar for refit has 
been recalled, fhc ships of the 2nd Meet are at their bases: 
they are fully manned fhe sdux^ls on sh<ue have not reopened. 
Ships of the 2nd and 3rd I leels have coaled, completed with 
ammunition and supplies, and arc at their bases fn consequence 
of the training of reservists. ju>t com|)lelc\l. latter can bo manned 
more q-iickly than usual and with more or less practical j>crson- 
ncl. The Times says, within 48 hours t he destroyer and patrol 
flotillas and the submarine, are either at or en route for their 
stations. No leave is being granted, officers and men already on 
leave have been recalled. 

‘“In the naval bases and dockyards great activity reigns; in 
addition special measures of precaution have been adopted, alt 
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dockyards, magazines, oil tanks, etc., being put under guard. 
Repairs of ships in dockyard hands are being speeded up. A 
great deal of night work is being done. 

‘ “The Press reports that the Mediterranean squadron had left 
Alexandria; it is said that it will remain at Malta. 

' "All ships and squadrons have orders to remain ready for 
sea. 

‘ “Outwardiv complete calm is preserved, in order not to cause 
anxiety by alarming reports about the F leet. 

‘ "Movements of ships, which are generally published daily by 
the Admiralty, have been withheld since yesterday. . . . 

‘ " The above preparations have been made on the Admiralty’s 
indejxjndent initiative. I he result is the same, whoever gave the 
orders." ’ 

The Cierman Naval .Attache thus showed himself extremely 
well informed. As I have alreadv meniK^ned in an earlier chapter, 
the general warrants to open the letter^ of certain persons which 
I had signed three years before as Home .Secretary, had brought 
to light a regular network of mmoi agents, mostly British, in 
German pay in all our naval pi>ris Had we arrested them, others 
of whom wc might not have known, would have taken their 
place. We therefore thought it better, having detected them, to 
leave them at Lirge. In this wav one saw regularly from ihcxr 
communications, which we carefully forwarded, what they were 
saying to their paymasiers in Berlin during these years, and we 
know esaclly how to pul ou\ hands upon them at the piopcr 
moment. I’p to this point we had no objeclion to the German 
Ciovernmenl knowing that exceptional precautions were being 
taken Ihioughoui the Navy. Indeed, apart from details, it was 
desirable that lliey should know how seriously we viewed the 
situation. Bui the moment had now come to draw the curtain. 
We no longer forwarded the letters and a few days later, on a 
word from me to the Home .Secretary, all these petty Uaitors» 
who for a few pounds a month were seeking to sell their country, 
w’crc laid by the hecK. Nor was it easy for '*e Germans to 
organize on the spur of the moment others in their places. 

The most inqx^rtant step rentains to he recounted. As early as 
Tuesday, July 2S, I felt that thc*l'leei should go to its War 
Station. It must go there at once, and scvrclly; it must be steam- 
ing to the north while every Cierman authority, naval or military, 
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had the greatest possible interest in avoiding a collision with us. 
If it went thus early it need not go by the Irish Channel and 
norlh-about. It could go through the Straits of Dover and through 
the North Sea, and therefore the island would not be uncovered 
even for a single day. Moveover. it would arrive sooner and with 
less expenditure of fuel. 

At about 10 o'clock, therefore, on the Tuesday morning I pro- 
posed this step to the First Sea Lord and the C'hicf of the Stall 
and found them whole-heartedly in favour of it. We decided that 
the Fleet should leave Portland at such an hour on the morning 
of the 29th as to pass the Straits of Dover during the hours of 
darkness, that it should traverse these waters at high speed and 
without lights, and with the utmost precaution prexeed to Scapa 
Flow. I feared to bring this matter before the C'abinet, lest it 
should mistakenly be considered a provcx'ativc action likely to 
damage the chances of peace. It would be unusual to bring move- 
ments of the British Fleet in Home waters from one British port 
to another before the C abinet. I only therefore informeiJ the 
Prime Minister, who at once gave his approval. Orders were 
accordingly .sent to Sir George Callaghan, who was told incident- 
ally to send the Fleet up under his second-in-command and to 
travel himself by land through London in order that we might 
have an op'portunity of consultation with him. 

Admiralty to Ct)mnuinder-in-C hief ffottw Heels. 

July 2S, 1914. Sent 5 p.m. 

To-morrow, Wednesday, the f irst Fleet is to leave Portland 
for wScapa Flow. Destination is to be kept secret except to flag 
and commanding oflicers. As you arc required at the Admiralty. 
Vice-Admiral 2nd Battle Squadron is to take command. Course 
from Portland is to be shaped to southward, then a middle 
Channel course to the Straits of Dover. The .Squadrons are to 
pass through the Straits without lights during the night and to 
pass outside the shoals on their way north. Agamemnon is ic) 
remain at Portland, where the Second Hcet will assemble. 

We may now picture this great Fleet, with its flotillas and 
cruksers, steaming slowly out of Portland Harbour, squadron by 
squadron, scores of gigantic^ ca.stles of steel wending their way 
across the misty, shining .sea, like giants bowed in anxious ^ 
thought. We may picture them again as darkness fell, eighteen 
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miles of warships running at high speed and in absolute black- 
ness through the narrow Straits, bearing with them into the 
broad waters of the North the safeguard of considerable affairs. 

Although there seemed to be no conceivable motive, chance or 
mischance, which could lead a rational German Admiralty to 
lay a trap of submarines or mines or have given them the know- 
ledge and the time to do so, we looked ai each other with much 
satisfaction when on Thursday morning (the 30lh) at our daily 
Staff Meeting the Flagship reported herself and the whole Fleet 
well out in the centre of the North Sea ‘ 

The German Amhassadoi lost no time in complaining of the 
movement of the F leet to the F oreign Office According to the 
Cierman Oflicial Naval History, he reported to his Government 
on the evc.ang ol the ^Oih that Sir 1 dward Gre\ had answered 
him in the following words ~ 

‘ Fhc movements of the Fleet are fiee of all offensive character, 
and the F leet will not approach (jeiman vsalers ' 

‘But,’ adds the German histonan. The strategic concentration 
of the I led had actuallv been accomplished with its transfer to 
Scottish ports ' 1 his was true We were now in a position, what- 
cvei happened to control events and it w is not easy to see how 
this advantage could be taken irom us A surprise torpedo 
attack before or simultaneous with the declaration of war .^as at 
an) rale one nightmare gone foi e\ei We could at least see for 
ten da)s ahead If wai should come no one would know where 
to look foi the Hnlish f leet Stmiewhere in that enormous waste 
of waters to the north ot oiii islands cruising now this way, 
now that slirouded m sioino and misi> dwelt this mighty 
orgam/alion >cT fiom the \dmiriliv building we could speak 
to them at an) moment it need irc>se 1 he king's ships were 
at sea 

^ 1 ,ilLr in the nuMiiinu I Ic.iini lint I oicl J l^}Kr is in the ollice and 
1 invited him into ni\ loom I told him whit wc had done md his 
delight w IS wondeiful to see 

I oolish sl,ilemcnls h,i\c been nnJe fiom time to time tint thiN sendiin* 
of the Fleet to the Noitli was done it I md f ishei's supctsiion I he 
inleiview with me which I oid I ishei recoids in his book is coiiec* v 
given by him \s having taken place <fn the M)th The Fleet had acludiv 
passed the Sliaits of Dovci the night before 1 ihink it neccsvii\ to place 
on recoid the fact that my sole naval adviset on every nKasurc taken 
prior to the declaiation of war was the F irst Sea I ord 



CHAPTLR VIII 

THE MOBILIZATION OF IHb NAVY 
July 3 1 -August 4 

T here was complete agreement in the Cabinet ufK^n every 
telegram sent b> Sir I ciward (jicy and in his handling of 
the crisis. But there was also an iinmciblc refusal on the part 
of the majoril> to contemplate British intervention b> force of 
arms' should the Foreign Secreiar\\ cflorts fail and a I uropcan 
war begin. Thus, as the ten die week woie on and the explosion 
became inevitable, it seemed probable that a rupture ot the 
political organism by which the countiy had so long been 
governed was also rapidl> apfniuching I lived this week entirely 
in the ofticial circle seeing scarecK ^invone but my colleagues 
of the Cabinet or ol the Admiralty and moving only to *ind fro 
across the Horse Cuiards between Admiraltv House and Downing 
Street I ach day as the telegr.ims aiiived showing the dtiiken- 
ing scene of I urope, and each ( abinet ended in growing tension, 
1 pulled over the various levers which successively brought our 
naval orgam/alion into full prepaicdness It was alwavs neces- 
sary to remember that it Peace was preserved, every one ot these 
measures, alarmist m then charactei and involving much expc'iisc. 
would have to be jusidiod to a I ibeial House of C'cmimons 1 hat 
assembly once delivered from the |x:nl, wouki ceriainlv pn>ceed 
upon the assumption th<il British participation in a ciuUinental 
struggle would have been criminal madness \ct it was not 
practicable often to divert the mam discussions of the ( abmet 
into purely technical channels It was ihcrctore necessary foi me 
to take a peculiar and invidious pc'iNonal resfxmsibility for many 
things that had to lx; ihuic when rhcir turn came I h.id also to 
contemplate a break up ol the governing instrument ludgeil by 
reports and letters from members, ihc ailiiude ol ihe House ol 
Comnx IS appeared most uncertain 

On Ihursday evening I enicrcxl into comnuimcaiion with tire 
Unionist leaders through Mr f \ Smith ‘ I infoimed him ol 
the increasing gravity ol the I uiopean situation and irf the 
military preparations which Verc everywhere in progress in 
Europe. 1 stated that no decision had been reached by the 
^ Now I Old Birkenhead 
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Cabinet, and that I had received letters from one or two Union- 
ists of influence protesting vehemently against our being drawn 
into a Continental war 1 asked him to let me know where he 
and his friends stood on the supreme issue He replied at once 
that he himself was unrescivcdly for standing by France and 
Belgium After consulting with Mr Bonar I aw. Sir Edward 
Carson and others who were gathered at Sir 1 dward Goulding's 
house at Wargrave, he sent me a written assurance which 1 
showed to Mr Asquith the ne\l morning (Saturday) 

At the Cabinet I demanded the immediate calling out of the 
Fleet Reserves tind the completion of our nasal preparations I 
based this claim on the fact that the (jcrmans Navy svas mobiliz- 
ing, and that we must d(^ the same The C abinet, who were by 
no means ill 'nfo on matters of naval organization, took 
the view after a sharp discussK)n that this step was not necessary 
tt> our safet> as mobih/ ition onls aliecied the oldest ships in the 
I leet and that our mam nasal power was alreads in full pre- 
pareiiness for war and the 1 leet m its uai station 1 replied that 
though this ssas iiue sse needed the Ihiid I leet ships particu- 
larly the older ciuisers to lultil the ioIcn assigned to them m 
our ssar plan Howeser I did not suLceed m I'lrocunng assent 
On Saturdas evening I dined alone at the Admiralls The 
foreign tclegiams came m at shod inicisals m led boxes which 
alreads boie the s|X'cial label Sub ( ommitiee denoting the pre- 
cautionaiv period 1 he How w is quite cv>m»nuous and the 
iniprcssK>n produced on ms mind altei leading for nearly jn 
hour was that theie was still a clnmce ot pciXe Ausiiia had 
accepted the conlerence ind intimate personal appeals were 
passing between the I sai and the kaiser li ^cemed to me from 
the oidei m sshich I lead the senes ot telcgiaiiis that at the very 
last moment Sn I Issaid tnes might succeed in sasmg the situa- 
tion So lai shot had been liicd between the Cireat Posv^'rs 
I womicicd whethei aimies and llecis cv>uld urn un mobilized for 
a space witluMil liglumg and then demobilize 

I had hardls acliiesed this thought when another foreign 
Oflice Ih)\ came in 1 opened it and read ‘Gennans has declared 
war on Russia ’ I here was no moie to be saiu I walked across 
the Horse Cniards Paiade and eiUcrcd It) Downing Street, by 
the garden gite I tound the Pnme Ministci upstairs in his draw- 
ing-room with him were Sir I dward Circ>. I ord Haldane and 
Lord Crewe, there ma> have been other Ministers I said that I 
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intended instantly to mobilize the Fleet notwithstanding the 
Cabinet decision, and that I would take full personal responsibil - 1 
ity to the Cabinet the next morning The Prime Minister, who 
felt himself bound to the Cabinet, said not a single word, but 
I was clear from his look that he was quite content As I walked 
down the steps ol IX>wning Street with Sir I dward CJrey, he 
said to me, ‘\ou should know I ha\e just d<Mic a very important 
thing 1 have told C ambon that we shall not allow the (lernian 
fleet to come into the C hannel ' I went back to the Admiralty 
and gave forthwith the order to mobili/e We had no legal 
authoritv for calling up the Naval Reserves, as no prexiamation 
had been submitted to fliv Majestv in view of the Cabinet 
decision, but we were quite Mire that the 1 leet men would un- 
questionmglN obev the summons Ihis action was ratified by the 
Cabinet on Sundav morning ind the Roval Poxiam.ilion was 
issued some houis later 

Another decision and .i pamtiil one wa^ required Sir Cieorge 
Cdllaghan's comuMnd of the Home I ieels had been extended by 
a year, and was now due to end on the 1st October It had been 
announced that he would then be siiLcCoded bv Sir John Jcllicoe 
Further, our arrangements prescribed that Sir John Jellictx 
should act as sec(Mul in-command m the event of war The I irsi 
Sea lord and 1 iuul <\ conference with Sir (icorge Callaghan, on 
his way through I omlon to the Nt)rth on the “^Olh As the result 
of this conference we decided th«it li war tame it wouKI be 
necessary to appoint Sir John Icllicoc* immediately to the chief 
command V\c were dinibtful as to Sir Cicoigc ( allaghairs health 
and physical strength being equal to the immense strain that 
would he cast upon him and in ihe crash of I uro|X* it Wtis no 
time to consider individuals Sir John Jelhctx' left I ondon for 
the f leet with sealed insiruciions. dircviing him on the seals be- 
ing broken t(^ take over the comm.md On the mghl of August 2. 
when wc considered war certain we tclegrapheil to Ixuh Ad- 
mirals apprising them of the ^dml^llty decision It was natur- 
ally < cruel blow to Sir Cicorge ( allighan to lay di^wn his chaigc 
at such a moment and his protests were rc-cchfxd by practically 
all the principal Admirals who had served under him and by 
Sir John Jelhcoc himself It was also a grave mailer to make 
a change in the command •of the I Iccts at this juncture How- 
ever. wc did what wc thought right, and that without an hour’s 
delay I’o Sir John Jcllicoc I telegraphed. ‘Your feelings do you 
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credit, and we understand them But the responsibility rests with 
us. and we have given our decision Take up your great task in 
buoyancy and hope We arc sure that all will be well ’ Sir John 
Jellicoe assumed command on the evening of August 3. and 
received almost immediately an order from the Admiralty to 
proceed to sea at daylight on the 4th 

The Cabinet sat almost continuouslv throughout the Sunday, 
and up till luncheon time it looked as if the majority would 
resign The giief and horror of so main able colleagues were 
painlul to witness But what could anvone do"^ In the luncheon 
interval I saw Mr Balhnir a veritable rock in times like these, 
and learned that the I niomsi leaders had tendered formall> in 
writing to the Brime Minister their unqualitied assurances of 
supprut 

I ictiiined to the Admiialn We lelegranhed to our C om- 
mandors-in-C hiel 

‘ I (vda> Augu^t 2 at 2 2o the following note was handed to 
the I lench and (leimin XmbassuKns [/itgmv] The British 
(lovernment would not allow the pas^ ige of Oerman ships 
thiough the I nglish ( hanrul or the North Sea in order to attack 
the coasts or shippiim of 1 raiice 

‘Be prepared to meet surpme itiacks ‘ 

Meanwhile events were iiillucnciag opinion hour hv hour 
When the ( d^inet met on Sundav morning we vsere in presence 
o! the MolaiMMi ol the (uand Du^hv ot 1 uv'mburg bv the 
Cicmian troops In the c\cmng die (leiman ultimatum to Bel- 
gium was delivered I he next dav airived the appeal ot the King 
ol the Belgitins tlial the guuanieeing Poweis should uphold the 
sanctitv ol the I reals regarding d^e neuuahtv of Belgium 1 his 
last was decisise Bv Moiuniv the majorilv ot Mi Ascjiiiiirs col- 
leagues legaukd wai as uKviiable DisLUssion was resumed on 
Msuuiav morning in a dillcient atmosphcie though it scemeri 
certain that there would be numerous lesigiKu ms 

Before the C .ibinet separated on Moiulav morning. Sir 1 dward 
(jicv had procured a piedommani assent to the principal ix)mls 
and geneial lone of his statement to Parliament that afternoon. 
lAirnul saiKliiin had Iven given to the ahcad> completed mobi- 
li/alion of die I leet and to die immediate mobilization of the 
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Army. No decision had been taken to send an ultimatum to Ger- 
many or to declare war upon Germany, still less to send an army ^ 
to France. These supreme decisions were never taken at any 
Cabinet. They were compelled by the force of events, and rest 
on the aurhont> of the Prime Minister We repaired to the House 
of Commons to hear the statement of the I orcign Secretary. I 
did not know vs Inch ot our colleagues had resigned or what 
the composition oj a War Ciovernmenl vM>uld be Ihe aspect oi 
the assembly was awed but resolute No one could mistake its 
intention Sir I: dward Ciie> made his Nlalemeiu with the utmost 
moderation In order that there should be no ground lor (uluie 
reproaches, he inlormed the House that the (leim.ins were will- 
ing to comply with the llniish demand that no (jerman war- 
ships should be sent into the I ngh*‘h C hannci 1 he sombre maieh 
of his argument earned this weigl i\ admission forward in its 
stride When he s.u down he was possessed m an ovei whelming 
measure (’if the suppe>rt oi the assembK Neithei he nor I could 
remain hmg in the House Outside I isked him ‘What happens 
now^' ‘Now ’ he said we shall send them an ultimatum to stop 
the invasion of Belgium within 24 lunirs ' 

Some of the Mmisieis sidl clung to the hot>e that (icrman> ^ 
would eompiv with the l^niish altmialum and would arrest the 
onrush (tf her armies upon Belgium \s well rt'eall the ava- 
lanche as easilv siisjxnd in niid e ueer the great ship that has 
been launched and is sliding dovn the wavs (»ermanv was 
alreiidv at war with Russia and 1 raiiec It was certain that in 
24 hours she would be at v^ar with the British I mpire also 
All through the ten c dneus ions ol ilu ( tibmei one had m 
mind another great debate vshich must Ivgin when these were 
concluded Parliament the nation the I )(Mmmons. WiUild have to 
be convinced lluii the cause was go(Hl that the argununt was 
ovei whelming, that the response would be worth), I did not 
for a nminent doubt But it seemed ihiil an enormous politi- 
cal task awailCil us and I saw in the mind s eye not only the 
crowded House of Commons but loimid.ible assemblies of the 
people throughout the land lequiriiv* full and swift justification 
of the naming action taken m then name But such cares were 
scon dl^pc^^cd Wlien the ( 4)uncil doors had opened and minis- 
ters had come into the oulc^ air, the Biilish nation was already 
surging forward in Us ancient valour, and the I mpirc had -sprung 
to arms 
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‘Men met each other with erected look. 

The steps were higher that they took. 

Friends to congratulate their friends made haste. 

And long-mvelerate foes saluted as they passed ” 

* * * * iiii 

Meanwhile in the Mediterranean a drama of intense interest, 
and as it ultimately proved of fateful consequence, was being 
enacted 

The event which would dominate all others, if war broke out, 
was the main shock of battle between the French and German 
armies We knew that the I rench were counting on placing in the 
line a whole army corps ot their best trwps from North Africa, 
and that cverv man Wtis needed We were informed also that 
thc> inlenaed to tiansport these troops across the Mediterranean 
as last as ships could be loaded under the general protection of 
the 1 lench fleet, but without am individual escort or system 
of convoys fhe 1 rench (-cncial Stall calculated that whatever 
happened most ol the troops would gel across 1 he French Fleet 
disposed I'leiween this sticam ol transports and the Austrian 
Fleet afforded a good guarantee But there was one ship in the 
Mediterranean which tar outsirip|X‘d in speed everv vessel in the 
french Navv She was the (nnhifi I he onlv heavy ships in the 
Mcxliierranean that could attempt to compete with the fiothen 
111 speed were the three British battle-crui ^rs It seeme^i that 
the (Kn/Hfi being tree to choose anv i^int on a front ol three 
or foil! hundred miles, would cmmIv K' able to avoid the French 
Baltic Sc|uadrons and, brushing aside or outstripping their 
cruisers break m upon the tiansjunts and sink one after another 
of these vessels crammed with siddiers It ixciirred to me at this 
time that fverhaps ilia* was the i isk she had been sent to the 
Medileiraneaii to jx.Tform lor this lea^on as a further pre- 
caution I had suggested to the 1 irsi Sea I ord as eaily as July 
28 that an addiiuMial batile-cruiscr the Ntw /mUmd. should be 
sent to remloice oui sejuadron Wlien it came to the pincii a few 
days later, Ailmiial Bone dc I aivvieie the I rench Coni- 
mandcT-in-( iiief, adopted a svstem of conVv s, and on August 4 
he prudcmlv delaved the embarkation of the troops until he 
could organize adequate escorts But ot this change c^t plan the 
Admiralty was not adviscxl ‘ 

On July 30 1 called for the wai ordcis of the Mediterranean 

' Dr\dcn, Jhrtnodui 
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command and discussed them fully with the First Sea Lord. 
These orders, issued in August, 1913, had had to take into con- 
sideration a variety of political contingencies, vi/.. Great Britain 
at war with Germany only, with Germany and Austria only, or 
with Germany. Austria and Italy: and Great Britain and France 
allied together against each or any of the three aforesaid oppon- 
ents. The course to be followed dilTcred somewhat in each case. 
Briefly, if Britain found heiselt single-handed against the whole 
Triple Alliance, we should temporarily have to abandon the 
Mediterranean and eonceniraie at Gibraltar. In all other cases 
the concentration would be at Malta, and if the French were 
allies our squadrons would join them tor a general battle It now 
seemed necessary to give the C ommandcr-in-C1iief in the Medi- 
terranean some more s|x:citK mioimalion and directions 

Admit alt\ to ( omituindct-md liicf Mciliicnancmi 

Jul\ 30. I9I4 

It now seems probable sliould war break out iind I nglaiul and 
France engage m it that Italy will lemain neutral and that 
Greece can be made an ally Spam also will be friendly and pos- 
sibly an ally I he attiiude ot Italy is hi^wevei uncertain, and it is 
especially miporlanl iliai your Squadion slu)uld not he Ncriously 
engaged w’iih Austrian ship^ belote we know what Italy 
will do. S'our tirst ta>k should be to aid the 1 icnch m Ihe trans- 
portation of then African army by covering and if possible bring- 
ing to action individual fast (jciman ships, paiticulaily (lochcti. 
w'hich may interfere with that transportation Sou will be noti- 
fied by telegraph when you mav consult with the French \dmiial. 
Except in combmatinn vciih the 1 rench as part of a gener«il 
battle, do not at this >iage be brought to action against sujx'nor 
forces The speed ot you? Squadions is vulhcient to enable yi)U 
to choose your moment Sou must liusband your loice <tl the 
outset and vve shall hope hitei to leinlorce the \lediien*mean 

These directions on which the first Sea I ord and I were com- 
pletely m accord, gave the C ommandcr-m-('hief guidance in the 
general conduct of the naval campaign, they warned him against 
fighting a premature single-handed battle with the Austrian I lect 
in which our battic-cruisers •and cruisers would be confronted 
with Austrian Dreadnought battleships: they told him to aid the 
French in transporting their African forces, and they told him 
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how to do it, viz., ‘by covering and, if possible, bringing to action 
individual fast German ships, particularly Goehen.^ So far as the 
English language may serve as a vehicle of thought, the words 
employed appear to express the intentions we had formed. 

Sir Berkeley Milne accordingly replied on July 31 that he 
would keep his forces concentrated in readiness to assist the 
rVench Fleet to protect the transports, and he rightly left our 
trade in the I astern Mediterranean to shift for itself. In this 
posture he awaited permission to consult with the French 
Admiral. I his permission could n»)t he given him till August 2 
at 7.6. p.m., when I telegraphed as follows to our Commanders- 
in-(’hief all (wer the world: 

*Situatic-ii \c!> critical. Be prepared to meet surprise attacks. 
You can enter into commuiiiLaiion with the French Senior 
Olheer on your station for combined action in case Great Britain 
should decide to become ally of France against Germany.’ 

I arlicr the same day llie following, initialled biMh by the 
First Sea I ord and myself, was also sent to Sir Berkeley Milne 
from the AdmiraltN : 

"(iiH'hcn must be shadowed by two Kittle-cruisers. Approaches 
to Adriatic must watched by cruisers and destroyers Remain 
near Malta yourself It is lx:lievc\l thtit Italy will remain i utral, 
but you cannot yet count absolutely on this.' 

At 12.50 a.m. on August 3, I emphasi/ed the importance of 
the (iochai compared with all other objecli\es by a further tele- 
gram. which I drafted myself, to Sir Berkeley Milne: — 

‘Watch on mouth v)f Adriatic slnnild be maintained, but 
diH'lun is your objective. Follow her and shadow her wherever 
she goes and be I'cady to act declaration of war. which 
appears probable and imminent.' 

1 arly on the morning of August 4 we were delighted by the 
following news from the C'ommander-in-Chief. Mediterranean, 
to the Admiralty : 

'huiomitohh\ Imlefatiiiuhlc shadowing (hwhvn and Bri\sliUi 
37”44' North 7^56' Fast.’ 
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We replied: — 

‘Very good. Hold her War imminent.* 

(This to go now.) 

'Goeben is to be prevented bv force from interfering with 
French transports ' 

(This to await earK conhimation ) 

I then informed the Prime Mmisiei and Sir I dward Grey of 
the situation and of mv desire to send the additional instructions 
Both agreed to it but the Prime Minister asked that it should 
be mentioned to the Cabinet which vwis meeting almost im- 
mediately, tor their ccmhrmalKui On this ( sent befoie g<')mg to 
the Cabinet, the following 

*If Goehen attacks french iranspiuts \ou should .it once en- 
gage her You should give hci I nr warning (^1 this belorehand ' 

The Cabinet howe\ci adhcied tormalls the view that no 
act of v\ar should be committed bv us before the expiration of 
the ultimatum The moral iniegniv c»f the Blilish 1 mpirc must 
not be compromised at this so'emn moment lor the sake ol sink- 
ing a single ship 

The Gocheti (^f course did n >1 itiack the I rench tianspoiis In 
fact, though this we did not know at the lime slic was steaming 
awa> from the french iranspoii loutes when sighted bv the 
Indomitable and huUtati^ahU I ven if howevei she had 
attacked transj^orts the decision ot the British ( iibinci would 
have prevented our battle cruisers from interfering I his decision 
obviously carried with it the sull more impeialive veto against 
opening fire on the (nnhin it she did not attack I rench trans- 
ports, during the hours when wc h<id her in our power I cannot 
impeach the decision It is right that the world should know of 
it But little did we imagine how much this spmi of honourable 
restraint was to cost us and all the world 

In coiiseciuencc of the ( abincl decision the 1 list Sea I ord 
sent by my directions the following telegram lioni the 
Admiralty - 

Admiralt) to all SIfIps Ing/zs/ 4 2 p m 

The British ultimatum to (icrmany will expire at midnight 
Greenwich Mean Time, August 4 No act of war should be com- 
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mitted before that hour, at which time the telegram to commence 
Ijr^stilitiesL against Germany will be dispatched from the 
Admiralty. 

Special addition to Mediterranean, Indomitable, Indefatigable, 

This cancels the authorization to Indomitable and Indefatig- 
able to engage (joeben if she attacks 1 rcnch transports. 

At about the same time I rcLcivcd the following minute from 
the Mrsi Sea Lord: -- 

First l.ord. August 4. 

In view of the Italian declaration of neutrality, propose to 
telegraph r'omniander-in-(’hief, Mediterranean, acquainting 
him and enjoining him to rcspcLt this rigidly and not to allow 
a ship to come within six miles of the Italian coast. 

B. 

Bearing in mind how' disastrous it v\ou!d be if any petty in- 
cident occurred which could cause trouble at this fateful moment 
with Italy and approving of the Firvt Sea I ord’s precaution, 1 
replied in writing: 

August 4. 

So proceed, f oreign Otlice should inlimale this to Italian 
Government. 

w. s. c. 

riicreupon at 12. .*>5 p.m, the following telegram v^as sent by 
the Atimiralty to the C'ommanJer-in-C*hief in the Mediter- 
lancan: 

‘Italian (iosernmeat have declaied neutrality. You are to 
respect this neutrality ligidlv aiui should not allow any of His 
Majcsiv's ships tc') come within ^i\ miles of It.ilian coast.' 

I his cerlainlv as it turned out, was destined to complicate the 
task of catching the (t\>chen\ but not, as it will appear, in a 
decisive manner. 

During the afternoon I sent the following minute to the Chief 
of the Staff and the I irst Sea I ord : 

August 4, 1914. 

F presume you have fully informed French Admiralty of our 
intentions and that the closest co-operation has been established 
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at all points with the French Fleet. If not. this should be done 
immediately. 

W. S. C 

On this the Chief of the Siatt sent the following telegram to all 
stations: ‘You can enter into the closest co-operation with the 
French oflicers on your station ' 

Throughout this long suninier afternoon three great ships, 
hunted and hunters, weie cleaving the clear waleis ol the Medi- 
terranean in tense and oppressive calm any moment the 
Goehen could have been smitten at under 1().(KK) yards range by 
sixteen I2-inch guns lirmg ncarlv treble her own weight of metal 
At the Admiralty we sutlered the tortures of lantalus 

At about o'clock Piince I oiiis observed thtil there was still 
time to sink the Goihen before daik In the face of the Cabinet 
decision I was unable to utter a word Nothing less than the 
vital safety ol Cireat Britain could have justilied so complete an 
overriding of the aulhoritv ol the ( abmet We ho|>ed to sink her 
the next day Where could she go^ Pola seaned her only relugc 
throughout the Meditcriancan According [o international law 
nothing but internment awaited her elsewhere I he lurks had 
kept ihcir secret well \s the shadows of night fell ovci the 
Mediterranean the (nnhiti increised her speed to twenly-lour 
knots which was the uliiK^si th it our two battle ci uisers could 
steam She increased her speed still further We have since 
leaned that she was capible lor a very short time of an excep- 
tional speed, rising even to twenty six oi twenty -seven kiuns 
Aided by this, she shook oil hci unwelcome companions and 
vanished gradually in the g iihenng gloom 

We shall return to this storv m due course 

+ He 4 ♦ ♦ 

At 5 50 p rn we sent the |ollv)wing message 
Aihninili\ n/ all ship^ 

General message I he war telegram will be issued «it midnight 
authorizing you to commence hostilities agtiinst Cjcrmany. but in 
view of our ultimatum they may ilecide to open lire at any 

moment You must Iv icadv for this 

• 

Now, after all the stress and convulsion of the preceding ten 
days, there came to us at the Admiralty a siiange interlude of 
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calm. All the decisions had been taken. The ultimatum to Ger- 
many had gone: it must certainly be rejected. War would be 
declared at midnight. As far as we had been able to foresee the 
event, all our preparations were n)ade. Mobilization was com- 
plete. Fivery ship was in its station: every man at his post. All 
over the world, every British captain and admiral was on guard, 
it only remained to give the signal. Whai would happen then? 
It seemed that the next move lay with the enemy. What would 
he do? Had he some deadly surprise in store? Some awful 
design, long planned and perfected, ready to explode upon us at 
any moment NOW? Would our ships in foreign waters have 
been able to mark down their (icrman antagonists? If so, morn- 
ing woul(* ^C"s half a dozen cniiser actions in the outer seas. 
Iclegrams flowed in from the diilcreni naval stations round our 
coasts reporting the movements of vessels and rumours of sight- 
ing of enemies. Telegrams >till flowed in from the Chancelleries 
of I urope as the last futile apfx^als of rca*^on were overtaken by 
the cannonade. In the War Room of the A Imirally, where 1 sat 
wailing, one could hc<ir the clock lick. From Parliament Street 
came the murmurs of the crowd: but they sounded di.slant and 
the world seemed veiv still. The tumult of the struggle for life 
was over: it was succeeded bv the silence of ruin and death. We 
were to awake in Pandemonium. 

I had the odd sense that it was like waiting for an election 
result, I he turmoil of the contest seemed finished: thj votes 
were K'lng counted, and in a few hours the announcement would 
be made. One could only wait; but tor what a result! Although 
the sj^cc'ial duties of my ollicc made it impciative that I of ail 
others, should be vigilant and forward in all that related to 
preparation for war, I claim, as liicse pages show, that in my 
subordinate station 1 had in these >ears Iscfore the w'cr done 
nothing wittingly or willing!) to impair the chances of a peace- 
able .solution, and had tried mv Ix'si as opportunitv offered to 
make gocxl relations possible K'lwecn 1 ngland and Germany. 
1 thank (lod 1 could feel also in that hou»’ that our country was 
guiltless of all intended purpt)se of war. i ven if we had made 
some mistakes in the handling of this awful crisis, though 1 do 
not know them, from the bottom of our hearts we could say that 
wc had not willed it. Germany it deemed had rushed with head 
down and settled resolve to her own undoing. And if this were 
what she had meant all along, if this was the danger which had 
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really menaced hour by hour during the last ten years, and 
would have hung over us hour by hour until the crash eventually 
came, \\as it not better that it should happen now: now that she 
had put herselt so hopelessly in the wrong, now that we were 
ready beyond the reach of surpnsc, noNv that F^rante and Russia 
and Great Britain were all in the line together'^ 

The First Sea I ord and the Chiel of the Staff came m with 
French Admirals who had hurried over to concert in detail 
arrangements for the co-operaiion of the two I Icels in the 
Channel and m the Mediterranean They were fine figuies in 
uniform, and very gra\e One felt in actual contact with these 
French ofhcers how truly the crisis was life or death for I ranee 
They spoke of basing the french licet on Malta- that same 
Malta for which we had fought Napoleon for so many years, 
which was indeed the very pretext of the renewal of the war in 
1803 "Malle on la little did the Najx'^lcon of St 

Helena dream that in her most desperate need France would 
have at her disfKisal the great Mediterranean base which his 
strategic instinct had deemed vital I said to the Admirals ‘I se 
Malta as if it were I oulon ' 

The minutes passed slowly 

Once more now in the march of centuries Old I ngland was to 
stand forth* in battle against the mightiest thrones and domina- 
tion«. Once more in defence of the lihcriies f ur(>j>e and the 
common right must she enter upon a voyage of great toil and 
hazard across waters uncharted towards coasts unknown guided 
only by the stars Once more ‘the fai-off line of storm beaten 
ships’ was to stand between the ( onlinental Tyrant and the 
dominion of the world 

ft was 1 1 o’chxk at night 12 by Cicinian time when the ulti- 
matum expired The windows of the Admiralty were thrown wide 
open in the warm night air I nder the roof from which Nelson 
had received his orders were gathered a small group of Admirals 
and Captains and a cluster of clerks, pencil in hand, wailing 
Along the Mall from the direction of the Palace the sound of an 
immense concourse singing ‘God save the King' floated m On 
this deep wave there broke the chimes of Big Ben and, as the 
first stroke of the hour boomed out, a rustle of movement swept 
across the room The war t<?icgram, which meant ‘Commence 
hostilities against Germany,’ was flashed to the ships and 
establishments under the White Lnsign all over the world. 
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I walked across the Horse Guards Parade to the Cabinet room 
and reported to the Prime Minister and the Ministers who were 
assembled there that the deed was done. 

ClIAP'Il R IX 

WAR: THI PASSACil Ol THi: ARMY 
August 4- August 22, 14 

T HI: entrv of Great Britain into \\ar witli the nio.st powerful 
military I mpirc which has ever esisted was strategically 
impressive. Her large Meets vanished into the mists at one end 
of the island. Her small Army hurried out of the country at the 
other. B\ I'Miblc gesture she might seem to uninstructed eyes 
to divest herself of all her means of defence, and to expose her 
coasts naked l\ to the hostile thrust \ci these two movements, 
dictated by the truest strategv, secured at once our own safety and 
the salvation of our Allies. Ihe Cirand Meet gained the station 
w lienee (he control of the seas could be irre^'^stibly asserted. The 
Regular Arm> readied in the nick of lime the vital post on the 
Hank of the Idench line. Had all our action been upon this level, 

wc should to-day be living in an easier world. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'Ihe dilferenves which had prevailed about enierii^ Ihe war 
were aggravated b> a strong cross-curicju of opinion by no 
means ojx'ralive (mtIv in the ( abinei, that if we particii^ ited it 
should lx‘ bv naval action alone Men of great power and in- 
lluence, vs ho throughout the struggle laboured tirciossl^ and 
reiulered undoubted sei vices, vveie to.uiul at lliis time resolutely 
op|X)sed to the landing of a single soldier on the Continent. And, 
if ever> thing hatl not been prepared, it the plan had not been 
ixrfected. if it had not been the onlv plan, and if all military 
opinion had not been indiisirioiislv marshalled round it — who 
.shall say what falid hesiianc> might not have intervened? 

On the afternoon of August 5 the Prime Minister convened an 
c\traordinar> (\Hincil of War at Downing Street. I do not 
remember anv gathering like it. It consistei ol the Ministers most 
prominently associated with the policy of our entering the war, 
the chiefs of the Nav> and the Artny, all the high military com- 
manders, and in addition I ord Kitchener and Lord Roberts. 
Decision was required upon the question, How should we wage 
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the Nvar that had just begun? Those who spoke for the War 
Office knew their o\\n minds and were united. The whole British 
Army should be sent at oikc to France, according to what may 
justly be tailed the Haldane Plan \ very thing in that Minister's 
eight >cars' tenure of the V\ai Olhtc had led up to this and had 
been satrihced for this lo plate an army ol lour or si\ divisions 
of inlantry thoroughly equipped with their netessary tayali> on 
the lett ot the } rtnth line within tvycKe or louilcen days ot the 
order to niobili/e <ind to guard iht home island meanwhile by 
the fourteen lerntonal Diyisions he had organized was the 
scheme upon whith aided by f leld-Marshals Nitholson and 
French, he had tontentMted all his ellorts and his resourtes It 
was a simple plan but ii was a piadital plan It had been per- 
sistently pursued and laboriously and minutely studied It repre- 
sented approximately the n. iximum war elToit that the yoluntary 
system would yield applied in the most clfettiyc and daring 
manner to the detisive si^it and mobili/*iiion sthemes railway 
graphits lime tables the orgam/aimn ol basts de|xyis supply 
arrangements eit lilliru mam yolumes regulated and ensured 
a thorough and concerted e\Ltmu»n \ tommandcr whose whole 
life led up to this point h id K*en ^.hostn \ll that remained to lx; 
done was to take the dctisu)h «ind give the signal 

At this 'point I rcpoitcd on bchall of the Xdmiialtv tint oui 
mobilization being in ewery resjxjti complete and all our ships m 
their war stations we would waive the claim wt had hitherto 
made in all the discussions of the ( ommiitec of InqKTial 
Defence that two Rcgul u Divisions should be rttimed in Cireat 
Britain as a safeguard against invasion and that so far as the 
Admiralty was concerned not foui but the whole six divisions 
could go at once lh«it we would provide for their iiansjx>rtaiion 
and for the security of the island in their absence I his consider- 
able undertaking w is matle go<Kl by the Roval Navy 

Discussion then tuino<i upon the place lo which they should be 
dispatched 1 <yrd RoIxTts mquiicd whether it was not possible to 
base the British Army on Antwerp so as lo strike, in conjunction 
with the Ikigian armies at the flank and rear of the invading 
German hosts We weie not able from an Admiralty point of 
view to guarantee the sea communications of so large a force on 
the enemy side of the Straits iff Dover, hut only inside the Angto- 
frcnch flotilla cordon which had aheady taken up its station 
Moreover, no plans had been worked out by the War Office for 
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such a contingency. They had concentrated all their thought upon 
integral co-operation with the French left wherever it might be. 
It was that or nothing. 

Another discussion look place upon how far forward the 
British Fixixjdilionary I’orcc should ^ concentrated. Some high 
authorities, dwelling on the fact that the mobilization of the 
British army had begun three da>s later than the French, were 
for concentrating it around Amiens for intervention after the 
first shcK'k of battle had been taken. But in the end Sir John 
French and the forward school had their way. and it was felt 
that we must help France in the wa\ the French Staff thought 
would be most eflectivc. 

* ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

When I next went tt) the ('abinei after the declaration of war, 
I found mvself with new companions. During the previous seven 
years I ord Morle> had alwa>s sat on the left of the Prime 
Minister, and I had alwa\s sat next to I ord Morlev. Many a wise 
and wiit> admonition had I reccixed perKilIcd in scholarl) phrase 
from m> veteran neighbour, and manv a charming courtesy such 
as he excelled in had graced the toilsome path of business. He 
had said io me on the Suiuhix (^1 Kest)lve. ‘If it has to be. I am 
not the man to do it I should onlv hamper those like you who 
have to bear the buiden ' Now he was pone. In hi^ place sal 
I ord Kitchener. On m> Icit also there was a fresh 'C — the 

Minister of Agriculture. I ord I ucas I had known him since 
South African War da>N, when he lost his leg: and to know him 
was to delight m him Mis open. ga\, responsive nature, his witty, 
ironical, but ne\ci uiKhivalrous tongue, his pleasing presence, 
his compulsive smile, made him much com led b> his friends, of 
whom he had manv and ol whom I was one. Young for the 
Cabinet, heir to splendid possessions, happy in all liiat sur- 
rounded him he seem'd to have captivated Feutune with the 
rest 

Both these two men were marked for death at the hancF of 
the enem>, the >oung Minister giapplin with his ad\crsar> in 
the high air. the old 1 leld-Marshal choking in the icy sea. I 
wonder what the twenlv politicians round the table would have 
felt if llicv had been told that tMe pro.saic British Cabinet was 
itself to Ik decimated in the war they had just declared. 1 think 
they would have fell a sense of pride and of relief in sharing to 
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some extent the perils to which they were to send their country- 
men, their friends, their sons. 

* 4i « * « 

At the Council of NVar on August I ord Kitchener had not 
yet become Secretary of State for War. but J knew that his 
appointment was impending I he Prime Minister, then also 
Secretary of Slate for War. could not possibly be burdened with 
the continuous flow of inter-departmental work pioceeding 
between the Wai Oflice and the Admiralty and requiring to be 
transacted between Ministers lie therefore invited I ord 
Kitchener to undertake inmistenal eluirge of the War OlliLC, and 
the f leld-Vlarshal, wlu^ had ceriamly nor sought ihis post m any 
way, had no choice hut to accept 

My relation, with I ord kiicheriei had bevn limiietl Our first 
meeting had been on the field of Omdurrnari. when as a licuienant 
in the 2lsi L ancers 1 had been sent back to report verbally to ihc 
Commander-in-Chief the |x>sinon of the ailvancmg Dervish 
Army He had disapproved o\ me severclv m my youth, had en 
deavoured to prevern me from coming to the Soudan C ampaign, 
and was indignant that I had succeeiled in getting there It was 
a case of dislike before first sight On my sule I had dealt with 
his character and campaigns m two bulky volumes con- 
ceived thr(:>ugh<)ut m a taithtul spirit ol critical impariiahiy 1 1 
was twelve years bclore I saw him again, when we vverc formaHv 
introduced to each other and had a bnel talk at the Army 
Mameuvres in 19j(i I got uy kn(m him a little at the Mabe 
Conference m PM 2, and ihencelorwaid we used to talk over 
Imperial Defence topics when from time to time we met On 
these occasions I had found him much more affable than I had 
been led to expect frcxii my csirlv impressions or from all I liad 
heard about him In the week Ivtore the war we had lunched 
and dined together two or three iime^, and we had discussed ail 
the possibilities so far as vve could lorc^ec them I was glad when 
he was appointed Secretary of Stale lor War. <ind m iliose early 
days ve worked togeilicr on close »md cordial terms lie con- 
sulted me constantly on the political aspexts of his work, and in- 
creasingly gave me his conlidencc in mihlary matters Admiralty 
and War Office business were so interlaced that during the whole 
of the first ten months wc wCrc m almost daily personal con- 
sultation I cannot foigcl that when 1 left the Admiralty in May, 
1915, the first and. with one exception, the only one of my 
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colleagues who paid me a visit of ceremony was the over- 
burdened Titan whose disapprobation had been one of the dis- 
concerting experiences of my youth. 

* * * * * 

As is well known, the British armies on mobilization consisted 
of a highly organized expeditionary force of six Regular Divi- 
sions of Infantry and a C avalry Division. In addition there were 
two Regular Infantry Divisions, the 7th and 8th, which had to 
be collected from their garrisons all over the Umpire or formed 
out of troops surplus to the I \pedilionar\ Force at home; and 
it was decided also to employ two divisions, half British and half 
native, from India. Behind these trained forces, unquestionably 
of a very high order, stood fourteen Territorial Divisions and 
thirteen mouiiic^.' Brigades lo whom the defence of Britain must 
be confided. Fhese were little trained, lightly equipped with 
artillery, but composed of far-sighted and intelligent men who 
had not waited for the hour of danger to make their country's 
cause their own. In six numths or. as some tlii)ught, in a shorter 
period, such troops coukl be made l(^ play their part. 

Lord Kitchener now came forward to the Cabinet, on almost 
the first occasion after he joined iis, and in soldierly sentences 
pr(K'laimed a seties ol inspiring iinJ prophetic truths. F. very one 
exjiected that the war vsould be short: but wars took unexpected 
courses, and we must now jirejuie loi a long struggle. Such a con- 
flict could not be ended on the sea or by sea-power alone, h ould 
be ended only by great battles on the ( ontinent. In these the 
British Fmpire must bear its part on a scale proportionate lo iis 
magnitude aiul power We must be prepared to put armies of mil- 
lions in the field and maintain them for several years. In no other 
way could we dischaige <nir duty to our allies or to the world. 

'Fhese words vseie received by the ('abinet in silent assent; and 
it is my beliel that had I ord kitchener proceeded lo demand 
universal national service to be applied as it might be required, 
his request would have been acceded to. He. however proposed 
lo content himself with calling for volunteers, and in the first 
instance to f<nm six new regular division'^ U would have been 
far belter to have formed the new volunteers upon the cadres of 
the Vcrritorial \rmy. each of which could have been duplicated 
or quadruplicated in successive stages. But the new Secretary of 
Slate had little knowledge of and no faith in the British territorial 
sy.stem. I'he name itself was lo him a stumbling-block. In the 
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war of 1870 he had been present at a battle on the Loire, prob- 
ably Ic Mans, in which the key ol the position, confided to 
French Terntoridl troops, had been cast away, entailing the 
defeat ot the whole arm> He dwelt on this incident to me on 
several occasions, and 1 know it had created fixed impressions 
in his mind Vain to explain how ciuircly different were the 
characters ot the troops foimmg the 1 rench and British Terri- 
torial forces the lornior aged conscnpis in their last periods of 
service, the latter keen and ardent \oiiihs ot siiong military pre 
dileciions Thev weie feiritonals anti that was the end of it 

This at the verv outset aggraNatcd the dilliculties of his already 
gigantic task Me set himself to create the eadies hrsi of six then 
of twelve, and uliimatcK ol twcniv finir Kitchener Army' divi- 
sions at the same time that the rceriiils were ptuirmg in upon 
him by the hundred thtuisaiul lhat this vast feat ot irnprovisa 
tion was accomplished must eertainlv rank among the wondcr^ 
of the time 

The arguments against eompulsorv sciviee cogent as thev no 
doubt were were so<mi reintorced bv the dtmble event of over 
whelming numbers v)t volunteers and ol a t(nal lack ot arms ami 
equipment Apart »rom the exiguous stores held bv the Regula- 
Army there was literaMv rushing Ihe small scale ol our military 
forces had led to equ tllv m ill f ictones tor war material there 
were no spare nilcs there were no ex^ra guns, and the modest 
supplies of shells and amnuimtion began immediately to flash 
away with what seemed appalling rapiditv Manv months must 
elapse even if the best measmes weie taken Ix^fore new source^ 
of supply even on a moderate scale could be opened up One 
was now to Icain tor the hr t time that it took longer to make 
a rifle than a gun and niks were the cruellest need of all We 
had nothing but staves U) put m the hands c^t the eager men who 
thronged the recruiting stations I ransacked the I leet and the 
Admiralty Mores and scrafK*d together another rifles, 

which hterallv meant anothei men in llic held Afloat 

onb the Marines would have their rifles Jack must m the last 
resell, trust to his cutlass as of old 

At the moment when I ord Kitchern r Ix'gan the formation of 
his first SIX new army division ^ and before the great rush of 
recruits had begun, I ofTertrd him the Royal Naval Division, 
which he gladly accepted Before the war we had foreseen the 
fact that the Navy would on mobili/aiion have many thousands 
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of men in their depots for whom there would be no room in any 
ship ot war that we could send to sea. 1 had therefore proposed 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence m 1913 the formation of 
three brigades, one composed ol Marines and the other two or 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and of the Royal Fleet 
Reserve These brigades it was intended t(^ use to assist in home 
defence in the earl> stages of a wai fhe cadres were therefore 
easily formed from the available resources The Marine Brigade 
was already virtually in existence, and it was clear that all thiec 
would be ready loj action long before any ol the new troops that 
were being raised the Naval Volunleeis who longed to serve 
afloat, accepted the new task with many hcMrlburnings but with 
boundless loyalty Alas Iv^r most of them it proved a taletul 
decision 1 ww li Lie were of that gallant company that survived 
unscathed As lor their deeds thev will not be forgotten in the 
history even ol these cro\\ded limes 

+ * + t + 

It fell {o my lot to piesciibe the an mgemenls foi the departure 
of the Cicrman Ambassadoi and. eight d ivs later, of his '\ustnan 
colleague Accoidinglv on the morning oi \ugust 5. I sent my 
N<iV 4 il Secieiai\ Admiral Hood in umlorm to the Cierman 
r'mbassy desiring to know m what mannei we might tacililaie 
Prince I ichnow sky's wishes and LonvemenLC While the Geiman 
mob were insulting ^ind even pelting the depailing French and 
British XmNiss idols we set ouiselvcs to woik with me*, ulous 
caie to secure the observance ol eveiy piopriety and courtesy 
towards those lor whom we were resjionsible Prince Lichnowsky 
has given his own record ol his Lcrenh^moiis treatment, which 
appealed to make a m iiked impression upon his mind 

lo Count Mensdort the Aintiian \mbassadoi. 1 VMoie as 
lollows 

13. 1914 

My Naval Secretary ^dmiial Hood who bungs this letter, is 
instrucletl to pul himsdl ^il voiii disposal m arranging h^r ih? 
comlorl and convenience o[ youi journev by sea It iheie is aus 
way in which I (an ix' ol seivue to \ou it this time you v.al 
not I hope lail to command me 

Although the teiiibie march ol events has swept aside l’ e 
ancicnl friendship between oiii coimiiiCN, the lesjx'et and icga 1 
which spring Irom so many yiais of |Kisonal ^isstKialion cannot 
pass from the hearts of your I nghsh friends 
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The Austrian Ambassador asked that a ship might be pro- 
vided to take him direct to Trieste, and that consideration might 
be shown to a number of unhappy Austrian non-combatants long 
resident in London who now had to fly the cointry I thcicfore 
arranged that upwards of 200 persons should embark in the 
Ambassador’s ship 1 tell sure that in taking these measures I 
was acting in accord Nsilh what British dignity rcquircxi 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

By the Letters Patent and Ordeis in ( ouncil constituting his 
office, the I irst I ord is lesponsible to C rown and Parliament for 
all the business of the Admiralt\ In virtue of this he delegates 
to an eminent sailor the responsibiliiv loi its technical and pro- 
fessional conduct Hut ho cannot thus relieve himself either in 
theory or m fact He is held soiliIv accountable for all that takes 
place, for everv disaster he must bctr the blame The credit ol 
victories rightly g(X's to the commanders who gain them the bur- 
den ot defeat or misL<ifri igc must lx shouldered by the \dmiral- 
ty, and the censures of the nation fall prim inly upon its Head 

How then is a civilian Minister appointed for political or par 
hamentary reasons and devoid of authoritative expert knowledge, 
to acquit himself of his diitv ’ ( learlv it dey^cruls upon the charac 
ter, temperament and capicuv both of the I irsi I ord .ind the 
First Sea 1 ord Ihcv must settle it between themselves, and if 
they cannot agree whole hcaiicdK on the momcntt)iis problems 
with which (hey arc confronted m swift succession another com- 
bination must be chosen b\ the Sovereign on the tulvicc of the 
Prime Minister I intci farcied inv dutv in the tollowme way — 
1 accepted full responsibiliiv for bnnemg about successful results 
and 111 that spirit I exercised i cl )sc u^ncral supervision over 
evervthing that was d<mc or prop )std f urthcr I claimed and 
exercised an unlimited p< wci >f ^ug^eshon aiul milntive over 
the whole field, sub|cv.t onl> io the tippriival and agreement of 
the first Sea I ord on ill opcriiivc ordcis Kmhl or wrong ihat 
IS what I did and it is on tint bisis that I wish to he judgeci In 
practice the difhculiic-. were less thin would be imagined In 
deed over long ixnoils of unuiilme crisis and tension the 
machine woiKcd vi ry m< othlv 

On the outbreak of w<ii the Na\al Secretary of Slate von Fir 
pit/ hmmlf an admiral found himself cut off entirely from the 
strategical and quasi-contiol of the fleets, to such an extent that 
he declares ‘he did not know the naval war plans ^ He was coh- 
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fined to purely administrative bu iness, and thus charged, he 
was carried olf as an adjunct to die Fniperor’s suite at Great 
Headquarters. The Naval Staff, headed in the first instance by 
von Pohl, alonlie had the car of the Fmperor and received from 
the lips of the All-Highest indications of his Imperial pleasure. 
The position of Admiral von Tirpit/ was therefore most un- 
happy. The Naval Staff warded him off the Fmperor as much 
as possible, and persuaded the 1 mperor to repulse his efforts to 
break in. The Lmperor, oppressed with the whole burden of the 
State, gave to the Staff from time to time directions and uttered 
passing expressions which thereafter operated with irresistible 
authority. It is to this state of allairs that Admiral von Tirpitz 
ascribes th^ naralysis which giipped the (ierman Fleet through 
the first ciitical months of the na\al war. This it was, according 
to him, that lost the opporiumtv of lighting the supreme battle 
under the least unlavourablc conditions, enabled the control of 
the seas to pass into oui hands practically without a struggle, 
and secured the uninterrupted suppK of oi r armies to the Con- 
tinent. If i>ur solution of the dilliculi problem of naval war direc- 
tion was imperfect, so also was that of our enemy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Our known margin of super ioiitv in Home waters \^as smaller 
then than at an\ subsequent moment in tlie war. Thie. Grand 
I'leet as ccnicentrated in its NtMihein wai station on August 1, 
1914, comprised 24 vessels dassilied as ‘Dreadnoughts' or belter. 
In addition the baille-cruiscr InxinaNc was at Oaeenslow^n 
watching the AtLintic, the two /o/</ were with the Chan- 

nel I Icet, and throe battle-cruisers were in the Mediterranean. 
The Ciermans a^luallv mobili cil lb ships sinfilarlv classed.' Wc 
could rii)! bo absolulclv seriain. though wc thought it unlikely, 
that lhe> might not h.ive icMdv two. or e\en three, more; and 
these of the gfcMlcst p >wcr. Happilv. cverv British ship was 
read) and in [X'rfcct order. None was undci repair. Our strength 
for an immediate nccl action was 24 to a certain 16 and a pt>s- 
siblc 19. Ihese figures do iK't. as the tabic in tlie Ap|sendi\ re- 
veal, do justice to the full matcnal sirenglh of ihd- British Fleets 
as a whole, still less to the gun-power of the British I.ine of 
Battle, which after the DreadiKiughis comprised t^ight King 
I d wards markedly siqKdor .o the next eight Germans. But 

t Admiral Schcer. 
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apart from all that may be said on this, and of the confidence 
which it inspired, the fact remains that from five to eight Dread- 
noughts wa^» all the certain numerical superiority we had There 
was not much margin here for mischance, nor for the percentage 
of mechanical defects which in so large a Fleet has to be ex- 
pected, and no margin whatever for a disaster cKcasioned by 
surprise had we been iinicadv To a superficial observer who 
from the dills of Dover or Portland had looked down upon 
a Battle Squadron of six or seven ships King in distant niinri 
ture below, the foundation upon whidi the British world floated 
would have presented itself m a painfully definite form If the 
intelligence and courage of British seamen wcie not all that we 
believed them to be, if the woikmanship which had built these 
great vessels were not honest and thorough if our seamanship 
or our gunner) had turned out to be inlenoi if some ghastl) 
novelty or blunder supervened the battle might be very even 

It IS easy to understand how tense weie the Biitish naval ex- 
pectations If the Cjerman Navv was ever to fight a battle now 
at the beginning was us best chance Ihe (lOiman Admiralty 
knew, of course wnit ships we had available and that we were 
mobili/ed concentialed anvl it sei I ven if thev assumed the 
extraordinary fact that every one of our Dreadnought was ready 
and that not one of them had dcvelo[x\l a dsiocl thev could 
fight to German eyes a battle 16 against a mavmuim 27 lieavy 
odds from their point of view still heavici when the survey was 
extended to the whole of the f iccis but yet odds far less heavy 
than they would have to face after six momhs after iwebc 
months or at any later period f i»r look at the iciiifoicementN 
which weie approaching these two opposing llccts I hey must 
assume that in addition to completing oiii own vcs>els we shouKl 
requisition every battleship building for a foreign l\nver in our 
yards, and on tins basis seven great ships must join the (ji*uiu 
Fleet within three months and twelve great ships within six 
months, against which only three in ihiec months and five in six 
months could be reckoned on their side, leaving the baLincc in 
three montlis at ^4 to and m six months at to 21 and this 
took no (tccoLirU of three battlecruisers m the Mediterranean 
and one {Austniliu) in the Pacific which cibvioiisly wc could 
bring home if necessary 

Here, then, was the least unfavourable moment for Cicrmany, 
here was the best chance they would ever sec Was it not also the 
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strategic moment? Might they not assume that the transporia- 
lion of the British Army to France would be a grave preoccupa^ 
lion for the Admiralty ? Was it not clear that a victory, even 
a partial victory, would be more fruitful at this juncture than 
at any other? Forty-two fast German merchant cruisers needed 
only a breathing space to gel kH)sc and to arm upon the seas, 
requiring afterwards to be hunted down one by one. Might not 
above all the interruption and delay in the transportation of the 
Army be of real effect in the supreme trial of strength on land? 
The German Staff believed in a short war. 1'hcy were staking 
everything upon a supreme trial of strength on land. Why should 
not the (ierman Fleet be hurled m too and play its part for what 
it was worth in the supreme decisi('n? To what other equal use 
could it ever he put? 

We therefore !(KAed for open h.utle ufK^^n the sea. We expected 
it and we courted it. I he news that the two Navies were 
approaching each other to take a decision in blue water would 
have been received in the I leei with unaffected satisfaction, and 
at the Admiralty with ccmipoMirc We coulo not send our Grand 
Fleet into the minefiekls and ^uhmarmc infested areas of the 
Heligoland Bight. Hut had battle been oflcrcd by the enemy 
under any conditions which did not pul us at a serious disad- 
vantage, it would have been at once accepted. 

In fast, however, llie sober confidence of the .AdminUy was 
based iqx^n calculations of relative naval strength, tlk 'Oiind- 
ness of which was not disputed b\ the Cierman Naval Staii. Even 
von rirpit/. the adwKaie of action, writes: ‘Against an 
immctliaie light was the fact that the vs hole I nglish Fleet was 
ready for battle when the war broke out owing to the test mobi- 
li'/ation, whereas only our acti\e squadrons were ready.’ ‘Great 
Britain,’ sa>N the Otlicial Cierman Naval History, . . had secured 
extensive military advantages h\ her test mobili/ation and her 
subsequent measures, regardless (M’ the uneasiness necessarily pro- 
voked thereby ... which advantage Ciermany could not counter 
or overtake.' I he Cierman Staff fell that even if this was the best 
chance for a trial of strength, it was still chance so ha/aidous 
and even so forlorn that it was not worth taking; and their Battle 
Flc^el rcmainc'd hoardal up in harbour for an ignominious day, 
imposing ujxvn the British. doubt, a exmtinued and 
serious cxticnditurc of our resources for naval purposes, gaining 
for Germany substantial advantages of a secondary character, 
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but not exercising any decisive influence upon the whole course 
of the war. 

So we waited; and nothing happened. No great event imme- 
diately occurred. No battle was fought. The Grand Fleet re- 
mained at sea: the German Fleet did not quit the shelter of its 
harbours. There were no cruiser actions. A German minelayer 
sowing a minefield olf Harwich was chased and sunk by a flotilla 
of destroyers led by the Aftip/iion: and the Atnp/iion returning, 
was blown up on the German minefield. Otherwise silence un- 
broken by cannon brooded over the broad and narrow waters. 
But during that silence and from its fiist moment the sea-power 
of Great Britain ruled unchallenged ihroiigluHit the world. 
Every German cruiser in foreign waters vanished into the 
immense spaces of the sea; cver> German merchant ship, from 
the earliest moment when the cntr> of Britain into the war be- 
came apparent, fled for neutral harbours Sesen out of eight 
potential commerce destroyers were bottled up without ever a 
shot being fired. Cierman seaborne trade outside the Baltic cea.sed 
to exist from the night of August 4 On the other hand, after a 
few days of hesitatum the swarming mercantile marine ol 
Britain, encouraged b> a (iovernment insurance of no more than 
6 per cent, began to put to sea; and even before the main armies 
had met in battle on the Gontinent, the whole \ast ocean iraflic 
of the British Lmpire was proceeding with the utmost activity. 
By the end of August the rate ol insurance had already fallen 
to 3 per cent, and the Admiralty was able to announce that of 
the forty-two (ierman liners from whom attacks on trade were lo 
be apprehended, eleven weic lied up unarmed in harbours of the 
United States watched outside territorial limits by British 
cruisers, .six had taken refuge m other neutral harbours, wher: 
they were either dismantled or observed, fourteen were in Cior- 
man ports gripped by the hlock.ide. six were held as prizes in 
British hands, and only five remained unaccounted for and 
unlocated. The fate of these five will be recounted later. 

None of these gloomy prophecies which had formed the staple 
of so many debates and articles, that our merchant ships would 
be hunted from the seas by Cierman raiders, that scores of addi- 
tional British cruisers would be required for commerce protec- 
tion. that British merchant ships once safe in harbour would not 
venture to sea, materialized; and they might be relegated to the 
limbo of exploded alarms. The three great naval dangers which 
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had bulked most largely in our minds in the years before the 
ywar -first, the danger of surprise of the Fleet, second, the Mine 
danger; third, the paralysis of our seaborne trade — rolled away 
behind us like giant waves which a ship has finally surmounted. 

More than a hundred years had passed since the British Navy 
had been called upon to face an cincrgcnc} of the first magni- 
tude If a hundred years hence m similar circumstances, it is 
found equally ready, we shall have no moic reason to complain 
of oui descendants than lhe> will lind m the history of this con- 
vulsion, reason to complain tif us 

* * * ^ 

It IS time to return to the Mcditciiancan 

Admiral Souchon, the (jcrman Commander, having outdis- 
tanced i)ur snadowiag cruisers in the darkness of the night pur- 
pursued his course to Mes'-ma where he arrived with the (toehen 
and Hnshm on the morning of \iigLisi s He had already re- 
ceived. as we now know a telegram sent from Nauen at 1 a m. 
on the prccCilmg da\ bv the Cicrrhin \dmiralt\ Ihis message 
gave him all-important information It stated tliat an alliance had 
been concluded between Cjcrmanv md lurkev and directed him 
prexeed to C onsiantinoplc immediaielv Of this treaty we 
knew nothing All our lepoiis wltk. of an cniireK different tenor, 
nor Wiis It till long alierwaids that we karnt tlx true attitude oi 
Turkev at this hour 

On arrival at Messina the (ntiluft and Huslau began ti 'oal 
from Cicrman colliers 1 his ocsujucd the whole of the da>, the 
whole ot the night and ilu greater part of ^he next dav the 
6th 1 xacilv thirtv six hours elapsed before the (hkIhh moved. 
Meanwhile the light cruiser (dounstir watching oft the South- 
ern CMl of the Straits of Mc^sma reported at ^ pm on 
August S to Sir Berkelev Milne that the strength of the wireless 
signals she w*is taking m indicated iliat the (fOthin must oe at 
Messina 

Ihc British ( ommandcr m ( hid had left the Malta Channel 
in his flagship the //r//< \ihU alter midnight of August 4 and at 
about 1 1 a m on August S he had assemble ill his three battle- 
cruisers and two light cruisers o{] Pantcllaiia island, midwa> be- 
tween Sicily and the African c«>asi ‘ According to his own pub- 
lished account,' he had Icarncil on tlic 4ih ihat the Cjcrman mail 

• See nup facing p 160 

^Ihi I linht of the CtHhin Aclnnud Sii Bcikclc> Milne 
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steamer Genera! was remaining at Messina at the disposition of 
the Goehen He therefore believed throughout the whole of the I 
5lh that ‘the Goeben, Breslau and General were all at Messina.’ 
His belief was correct 

One of his battle-cruisers, the hulonutable had to coal He 
sent her to Biscrta I his was an impoitant decision Considering 
that he believed that the C/oehtn was at Messina, and that he 
intended hiniselt to watch to the Northward with two battle- 
cruisers, some authorities lia\c held that it would have been a 
sensible precaution to let this third ship coal at Malta where 
facilities were certain and instant and whence she could so easily 
move to close the Southern exit from Messina or join Rear- 
Admiral Iroubridge in the mouth of the Adriatic as that ofhcer 
had been led to expect ' Bv sending the hulomitahli to coal at 
Malta, he could have placed two battle-c rinsers watching the 
Northern exit and one it the Southern But the Conimandci- 
in-Chief decided to keep all three battle crui ers togethei in his 
own hand and to patrol oil the WeMern end ot Sicilv between 
Sardinia and Biserta I he Southern exit was theiefore left com- 
pletely open to llie (nnhiti and a sevvjre action was reserved 
for Rear- AdmiTtil Iroubridge it as seemcvl likel> she ran urs 
the Adriatic 

At S pm on the ^^ih Sii Bcikcks Milne received the signal 
sent by the (jUnatsuf at pm leporting the presence of the 
Goehen at Messina Here w is ccilain conlnmation of his Ivlicf 
He was at this moment about 1()<) miles West ot Sicilv He con 
tinned however to cruise with ho tv^o ships between Sicily and 
Sardinia tind as late as the evening ol \ugust 6 his orders to 
the Imhnniiuhk were still to join him thereabouts He did this 
because he c(Misidered ih it placing ill thr^e battlecruisers m 
this position was liis Hirest wav ol carrving out the instructions 
of the Adrniraltv teleyram of Julv >0 iib >m aiding the french 
in the transport of their Alric m aimv lh*it it was one method 
of carrying out these orders c innoi be disputed tind the Admiral 
ha^ set out in his book the reisons which led him to adopt it 
The superior specxl ol the (/othm made it necessary, he slatCN, 
if he were to intercept her, ih*it he should stand a long way off 
and have timely notice of her approach lo place his whole 
force in this way bclween*her and the I rench transports was. 
he argues, the best chance of catching the Govhin if she trie«l 
‘ See Official Naval History pp 60, 61 ' ' 



to attack them. He reported his intended dispositions late on the 
4th to the Admiralty, whose only comment upon them wa>, 
‘Watch over the Adriatic should be maintained for the double 
purpose of preventing the Austrians from coming out or the Ger- 
mans from entering.’ The exceedingly prompt manner in which 
the Goehen had been found, although m the open sea, on the 
4(h had given the Admiialty the feeling that the Admiral on the 
spot had a grip of the situation and needed no further directions. 

Sir Berkeley Mdne had not, howe\er succeeded in communi- 
cating with the f rcnch Admiral, although he had made repeated 
attempts by wireless and had sent the ^Dublin to Biserta with a 
letter. He did not know where the I lerich I leet or the Trench 
transports wen’ He did not tell the Admiralty this. The 
Admiralty for their part, aftei the general telegram of August 4 
enjoining immediate consultation with the I rcnch, assumed that 
the two rommaruIers-in-C'hicI m the Mediterranean were acting 
in concert I hey did not therefore ask the trench for any in- 
formation, nor was any volunteered by the 1 rench Admiralty. 
Any inquiry addressed to Pans would have elicited the fact that 
the 1 rcnch had changed their plans and that no lrans|X)rts were 
yet at sea. All ptirties were on this point to some extent in fault. 

Meanwhile the liritish Ambassador in Rome was endeavour- 
ing to tell the Atimiialty as soon as the pressure cm the wires 
allowed, that the (KH'hcn was at Messina The news dk* not 
reach I orulon till b pm on \iigust The Admiralty pas :d it 
without comment, though with some delay. Sir Berkeley 
Milne. wIk'i already knew from other sources It is a fair vrilicisni 
on the Admiialty that they did not immcdiateb they knew the 
Goehen was at Mcssm.i authori/c the British ships to follow her 
into the Straits I he point vsas not pul to me either by the First 
Sea I ord or the C hief of the Staff and as I had not myself been 
concerned in initiating or drafting the telegram about rigidly re- 
specting Italian neutrality, it was not sjxvially in my mind. Had 
It been put to me I should at once have consented Has was no 
petty incident and the pn/c was well worth the risk of vexing the 
Italians. In fact. |x:rmission io chase ihrc gh the Straits was 
given by the Admiralty unasked \o Sir Berkeley Milne, as soon 
as it was realized that the Goib<n was escaping unblcKkcd to 
the Southward, it was then tm) late.* 

^ In pursuance of the orders he had received from CJermany, 
^ Admiral Souchon with the Goebat and Rrc.slau, having at length 
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completed coaling and made his will, steamed out of Messina 
harbour at 5 p.m. on August 6, cleared for action and with his 
bands playing. He no doubt expected to encounlei at least one 
and possibly two of the British battle-cruisers as soon as he was 
outside territorial waters In view ot the fact that, as he was 
aware, his position must have Ixren accuratel) known to the 
British ComnianJer-in-C’hief tor many hours, this assumption 
was not unreasonable rnhappily. as has been described, every 
one of the three Bntish battle-cruiseis was otherwise engaged. 
Thus when the (icrman Admiral lounded the Southern point 
of Italy and turned 1 astwaid the only thiee antagonists whose 
combination ot powei and speed he had to diead were already 
far astern 

Still there was the Biitish aimouied cruiNer squadion watch- 
ing the Adriatic I his squadion c^aisisied ol lour good ships, 
viz. Defence, Duke (>/ I dinhnn^h and Black Prince 

It was commanded b> Rear-Xdmual I roubrulge. who had also 
under his orders eight destuners and was being joined b> the 
light cruiser Dublin and two moie desirovers liorn Malta It is 
necessar) to restate the fads oi this olhcer's aclam 

On the assumpiKMi wlu«.h v^a^ dominaiu that the (/oehen 
would make tor Pola \dmiral lioubridge was well placed for 
meeting lier It was not until he heard Irom the (Gloucester that 
she had turned South and was pei^isienlK sieeiing tMi a Soulh- 
Lastcrly course that an\ new decision was requiied from him 
He received no orders to quit his staiion Ironi Sir Berkclev 
Milne He was in constant hope ol receiMUg a battle-cruiser. 
But Admiral I roubridge decided to ad on lus own responsibility 
Eight minutes alter midnight on Xugusi 6 (i e OOS, August 7) 
he gave orders lo his tour cruiseis and his eight devlioycis to 
steam Southward at full speed foi the puipose ol intercepting 
the Cjoehen He dUo signalled to the Dublin (( aplain John Kelly), 
at that moment coming fioni M.i}i«i to jom him with the two 
extra destroyers to head her oil lie leporled his decision to 
the ^’ommandcr-m-C hief I hus at midnight Xiigust 6-7 sixteen 
British vessels were converging upon the (toeben and Breslau 
and were in positions from which they could lurdly fail to inter- 
cept the enemy shortly atier daylight At ^ 50 a.m . however, 
after further retledion andJiaving received no orders or reply 
from Sir Berkeley Milne. Admiral 1 roubridge became convinced 
that he could not hope to engage the (Jochen under the ad van* 
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tageous conditions of the half light of dawn, and that in an 
action fought in broad \salcrs m full daylight, his four ships 
would be sunk one after another hy the Goehtn, who all the 
time would keep outside the lange- 16.(X)() yards of the 
British 9 2-inch guns I his is thought h> some naval ofliLcrs to 
be an extreme view 'Ihe limited ammunition of the (toeben 
would have had to ha\c been wonderfully cmplo>ed to have 
sunk all four Hntish armouied c misers sctuitini at this long 
range’ Moreover, it the (nuhifi and thtsUm had become in- 
volved in an action, it is hard [o believe that none ot the sixteen 
British cruisers and tlesirovers winch were avtiilable could have 
dosed m upon them and attacked them with gun oi lor[xrdo. 
All the dcslroveis were c*ipable ol rcMching the enem> and could 
have found their opp<ir(unit> to attack It would have lieen 
indeed a prodignni^ leal (m the pait ol the C»ermans to dispose 
of so manv antigonisis at on^e However, the \tlmiral came 
to the condu'^ion that the (n*(htn was ‘a super loi loice' which 
by Ins msiuictioris passed [o him bv the ( onnnandei -m-( hief, 
he was not to engage \nd in this conclusion he has fven sus- 
tained bv a niitisli nav<d court nuirtial 

He thereupim de^sicd tn)in his attempt to intercept the 
(lOihifr turned his ships and desiiovers and entered the Ihubour 
of /ante about 10 a ni prep<iral(n\ to resuming his wafth m the 
Adriatic 1 he DuNil and lier two dcsirovers having asked and 
been refused periinssK n to nnike a davhghl attack had attempted 
to intercept the (unhcn belorc iLiwn, but did not suececd m 
finding hei in the darkness 

B>6och xk ihcretiireon the morning ot August 7 {he ( ttu bin, 
already the hasiesi capii il urm in the Medileriancan. was steam- 
ing on an un )bstrucled cchif'C Ioi the ntiid.inelles, cai rving with 
her for the peopl^^s ol the I aM and Middle I ast more slaughter, 
more inisei> and more ruin than has ever before been borne 
wiihm the compass ol a ship 

'thus ot all the hiitish vc'^sds winch were oi could Inivc Ixrcn 
brought within ellective distance none did an>lhing useful 
excepting only the two light emoers i)nl)ltn and (ilotui stcr, com- 
manded, as it happened, bv two brothers I he Dublin (C'aptain 

* At the F alklanls the two hniish battle cruisers used up nearly thrcc- 
quurters of ihcir ammunition to sink «»nly t\so weaker antap«>nist<i. usinjj 
12-inch guns against 8 8 inch I he (nuhtn single-handed would ha^ 
had t 9 have sunk four, using tl inch guns against 9 2 inch. ^ 



John Kelly) as we have seen did all in her power to place herself 
and her two destroyers ath>\art the enemy's course and to fight 
him by night or day; and the (iloi4ce\ter (Captain W. A. 
"Howard Kelly) hung on to the heels of the Goeben till late in 
the afternoon, in extreme danger and with the utmost tenacity, 
and only relinquished the cha^c under the direct orders of the 
Commander-in-Chicf. 

In all this story of the escape of ihe Goeben one seems to 
see the innucnce of that minister laialiiy which at a later stage 
and on a far larger scale was to dog the enterprise against the 
Dardanelles. The terrible ‘lf\' accumulate. If my first thoughts 
on Julv 27 of sending the Men /ealuful to the Mediterranean 
had matcriali/ed; if we could have opened fire on the Goeben 
during the arteijioon of August 4; it we had been less solicitous 
for Italian neutrality; if Sir Berkeley Milne had sent the inebnnit- 
able to coal at Malta instead of Bi^eila; if the Admirall> had 
sent him direct instruction^ when on the night t>f the 5lh they 
learned where the Giwhen wa''. if Keai-.Admiral Troubridge in 
the small hours of August 7 had n^n changed his mind; if the 
Dublin and her two desinners had intercepted the cnenn during 
the night of the 6ih-7th the story of the f/oc/uv; would have 
ended here, riiere was, hi>we\cT, as n turned out. one more 
chance of annulling the doom of which she was the bearer. That 
chiince, remote though it wa^. tlie 1 ates were vigilant to destroy. 

At I am. on .August S Sit Berkelev Milne, having col cted 
and coaled his iliree battle-cruisei^ at Malta, set out at a moder- 
ate s|ved on an l asterlv ^.ouise m |nirsuit of the Goeben. At 
this junciuie the Tates moved a blameless and punctilious 
Admiralty clerk to dedaie wat upon \ustria 1 he code telegram 
ordering hostilities to be commenced against Austria was in- 
advertently released without anv authoiiiv whatever. I'he mistake 
was repaired a few houi- later; but the tiist message reached 
.Sir Berkeley Milne at 2 p n on \ugiisi S when lie was half-way 
between Sicily and Cliec\e His origiruil war orders* had pre- 
scribed lliat in the c\cni of a war witli Austria he should in 
the lirst instance concentrate his licet near Malta, and faithful 
to these instructions he turned his ships alxnit and desisted from 
the pursuit of the Goeben. Twenty -four hours were thus lost be- 
fore orders could reach him to Assume it. But the Goeben 
herself had come to a standstilh Admiral Souchon was cruising 
irresolutely about the (Ircek islands ciuicavcniring to make sure 
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that he would be admitted by the Turks to the Dardanelles. He 
dallied thirty-six hours at Denusa and was forced to use his tell- 
tale wireless on several occasions. It was not till the evening of 
the 10th that he entered the Dardanelles and the Curse descended! 

irrcv(K'ably upon Turkey and the 1 ast. 

♦ + ♦ ♦ ♦ 

From the to tlie 22nd ol Aiigiisi ihe Army was crossing 
the Channel. I his was a peri(Hl of great anxiety to us. All the 
most fateful possibilities were ofx'n. \Vc were bound to expect 
a military descent utx)n our cc^asis with the intention of arresting 
or recalling our Arm>, or a naNal raid into the C hannel to cut 
down the trans|x>rts. or a concentrated Mibinarinc attack upon 
these vessels crowded with our ir(x>ps. Ihe great naval battle 
might begin at an\ moment, either indefXMidenllv or in connec- 
tion with an> of these o|xralions. It WcIn a peritxl of extreme 
psychological tension. 

The naval dispositions b> which the passage of the Army w'as 
covered have been fulK deserdvd in the Olhcial Historv of the 
War and in other Ser%ice works. [ he ni)rihern approaches to the 
Straits of IXner were patrolled b\ cruiser sLjiuulri>ns and by 
flotillas from Harwich and the Ihamcs. Ihe Straits of I>)vcr 
were minuielv watched bv the British and iTcnch Destroyer 
flotillas of the Dover cordon and bv the Submarine flotillas of 
Commodore Keyes. Behind ihe^e there vs as consiiiulcd on 
August 7 the ( hannel rieel, ttMuprising nineteen Kittlcships of 
the 5th, 7lh and Sili Balile Si]uadn)ns. now all fuliv nu^bili/ed. 
This fleet, iiaving .isseinbled uiulci the command of Admiral 
Burney at Portland, cruised in reiuliness for battle at the western 
end of the Channel at sixh disiances from the IXwcr cordcni 
as its commander might juilge con\cnicnt I he western entrance 
to the C hannel was guarded bv other cruiser s^juadrons. 

During the first few davs of the transportation no great 
numbers of troops were crossing the ( hannel. but from the I2lh 
to the I7tfi the bulk of the Arinv was in transit, and the strategic 
tension reached its climax I niil this pcri<Kl was rcache<l the 
Grand Fleet was kept in its northern station and was even per- 
mitted to cruise northwards of the Orkneys, but on August 12 
Admiral Jclliccx' was directed to re-enter the North Sea and to 
cruise southward into a positkm of effective proximity. 

During the three days of heaviest transportation. August 15, 
16 and 17. the Heligoland Bight was closely blockaded by sub- 
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marines and destroyers, supported between the Horn Reef and 
the Dogger Bank by the whole of the Grand Fleet. Thus battle 
in open water was offered to the German Navy during the three 
days when their inducements to fight were at their maximum. 
But except for an occasional submarine, no sign betrayed the 
existence of the enemy’s naval power. 

All went well. Not a ship was sunk, not a man was drowned: 
all arrangements worked with the utmost smoothness and 
punctualil>. The Army concentration was completed three days 
in advance of Sir John f'rench's original undertaking to General 
Lanre/ac;* and with such secrecy was the \\lu^le of this vast 
operation enshrouded, that on the evening c^f August 21, only 
a few hours before the British cavalrv patrols were in contact 
with the (iermans, Cieneral von Kluck. commanding the First 
German) Army in Belgium, received from the Supreme Com- 
mand no better information than the following* 

‘A landing of British troops at Boulogne and their advance 
from about Lille nnisi l>e reckoned with It is Ixdieved that no 
landing of British troops on a big scale has vet taken place.’’ 

Ihroe davs later the wliole British Aimv was lighting at Mons. 

ClIMM IR \ 

rm INVASION oi ir wer 

S INC’I August 1 the armies of 1 uro|X' had Ixen mobilizing. 

Millions of men [xniring along the roails and railroads, 
flowing .icross the Rhine bridges, entraining from the farthest 
provinces of the Russian I rnpirc, streaming northwards from 
Southern France and Northern A\frica. were forming in immense 
masses of mameuvre or in the line ot battle. Set the silence at 
sea was accompanied bv su^pc^se on land [here was a long 
stifling pause before the breaking of the storm. I he combatants 
were taking up their stations with cverv pivcauiion and strictest 
secrecy: and apart from the splutters canno. ‘ire at Liege and 
Belgrade in the little countries first to be attacked —and un- 
rcctmled frontier bickering, there reigneil over fuiropc for the 
first fortnight of Armageddon a strange, dull hush. 

> Cicnertd Ixinic/ac: Lc PUtn dc CampoMne f p. 110. 

2 General von Kluck; The Maich on Pon\, p ^8 
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The opening was not onl> the first, but incomparably the 
greatest, crisis of the war Fioin August 18 to the middle of 
September all the best-trained troops of the seven warring states 
were continuous!) hurled against one another in open warfare 
with ample ammunition and m all the ardour of warlike in- 
experience arising from what ti>i most, had been a generation 
of peace In tins awful month more divisions fought on more 
da>s and moie men were killed aiiei wounded than m anv wliole 
year of the strumzle I here wcie in faet (wo ciises one in the 
West and one m the I ast each '‘•n passing m scale tind intensity 
anvthing subsccjiicnil) eiuiuKiI <md each leading rcdpnx.all> 
upon the other 

There hid arisen for (lermnn the lorn: foreseen ind pu)- 
foundlv studied c I'^e of the W ir on I wo I ronls lor this she 
had prepared the Schhclftn pi m ! he mam (iciman effort was 
diiected igainst I rmcc More than sc\en cightlis of the (lerman 
armies was emplo\c<l m the West Out of to (iLimari \rm) 
Corps le^s than fi\e were hfl io dcfeinl the cistern prosmees 
of Ciermanv against the onsi mghi of the Russim I mpirc I he 
Schlieffcn plan staked evci\ihmg upon the nn.ision of I lance 
and the desirudion (^f the I icnch umics h\ means of an enor- 
mous lupnmg much through Heleium In order to ^(remzthcn 
this movement In cvcr\ meins (icnenl \('n Schheflcn w is re 
solved to lun all nsks ind mike all saciiliccs m esei\ other 
quarter He was prepared to Id the \usinans be u the brunt 
of the Russian *iU ick from the c i t and to Id all I asi Prussia 
be overrun l»v the Russian umics even if need be to the Vistula 
He was reidv have Ms«tc ‘ md I nriame Miccessfullv invaded 
by the I ren*.!! I he viol umn ind tiampimg down of Relgium 
even if It forced I nedand to dtO ue wai w is to him only a 
corollarv (>f his m up theme In Ins conception nothing could 
resist the adv mcv. of Cieimmv from the norili into (he heart of 
France, and the consequent de (ruction of (he I rench armies, 
together with the incidcnt<il c tpuire of Pans and the final total 
defeat of f nncc within six weeks Nothing as he saw it, would 
happen anvwhcrc che in (hose siv weeks to prexent this supreme 
event from dc^mm iting the problem) and ending the war in 
victory 

lo this day no one call si) that (he Vchlicffcn plan was 
wrong. However, Schlieffcn was dead His successors on the 
German Genera* Staff applied his plan faithfully, resolutely* 
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solidly, — but with certain reservations enjoined by pru- 
dence These reservations were fatal Mollke, the nephew of 
the great Commander, assigned 20 per cent more lioops to the 
defence of the German western frontier and 20 per cent less 
troops to the invasion of northern F ranee than Schlieffen had 
prcscnbcci Confronted with the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia he still further weakened the Cjreat Right Wheel into 
Franee Thus as will be seen the Schlielten plan applied at four- 
iiflhs ot Its intcnsitv just failed and we survive to this day. 

♦ ♦ + 4 ' 

We have seen how accuratelv Cjcneral Wilson was able to 
forecast to the I^ntish Cabinet in August I^M the true German 
Schliellen plan and how Ik measuicd almost exactly the number 
of Cjeiman uivisou wind would le u^ed in the great turning 
movement I he accession of (lencial Jotfie to the chief command 
had led to a complete icc istmg of the 1 lendi ideas Under the 
Jotfie regime the Trench (leneral Stiff hid nude a new plan of 
which thev darkiv nursed the secret 1 hev called it ‘Plan XVll ’ 

‘Plan W ir consisted m a gcneia! o^kmsivt m an easterly and 
northeasterly direction on both id<.N (^f \tci/ bv four French 
armies with ilie last lemunmg umv in loeive behind their 
centre It w is bi'Nod upni m aident 1 nth th it the \ tench right 
would [xmelrate dceplv into ihlI I on ime and an 

obslmaie disbehei lint tlic I ioikIi lv.li woul I be lurne * by a 
(lermiii movement west of iIk \fc i^c ihoiiigh Belgium Both 
these cilculilions weie to be l >mpkicl\ talsititd bv the hrst 
events of the wai 1 rom the veiv tihest d iv^ it was cV'ar that 
the viLWs which the Biitish (leneril Still hid consistently held 
since bM I of a gical (leimm tuinme movement ihiough 
Belgium piolxiblv (mi both sides vM ihe BLlgiaii \Feiise were 
correct Whv should the (»ermanN vviih then eves oixn throw 
fust Belgium ind then the Bniish 1 mpire imo the s».ales against 
them unless for an opei lion of supiemc nngniiudc’* Besides, 
iheie were the evidences ol then K^ng prepai ilioiis v< ps rail- 
wavs and lailwav sulings which the Biitish Stall under Sir John 
French and Sii Ueniv Wilson had so min 'h studied lastly, 
repotted with much aesurasv from d iv to dav iheie came the 
cnoimous troop movements on the (leimin light towards and 
into Belgium on both sides of the, Meuse Befoie the end of the 
first week in August, (icncral 1 anre/ac tlie Commander of the 
left French Armv (the Fifth), was raising loud cries of waining 
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and alarm about the menace to his left, and indeed his rear, 
if he carried out the role assigned to him and attacked as ordered 
in a north-easterly direction By the end of the second week the 
presence of the aecuniulating masses of the German nghl could 
no longer be denied by the French High Command, and certain 
measures, tardy and inadequate were taken to cope with it. 
Neverthelevs, after the raid of a corps and a cavalry division 
into Alsate on the Hth August Ciencral Jolfrc Ix^gan his offen- 
sive into I orramc vMth the lv\o armies of the 1 ren^h light the 
centre armies conforming a tew da\s later, and up till the even- 
ing of the ISth (jeneral 1 anre/ac and the left or I ifth I rench 
Army were still under orders to advance north Ciisi Ihrec davs 
later this same arniv was defending itself in full battle from an 
attack from the north and noiih west It hid been compelled to 
make a complete left wheel 

The Geimans ,is (jencT«d Michel and Sir Henry Wilson had 
predicted throe vears before made their vast turning movement 
through Belgium Ihcv brought into av^tion almost immediatelv 
34 Armv corps of which H ('r then equivalent were reserve 
formations Of the men who marched to inv*ule 

France and Belgium 70 <H)oo onlv were serving conscniHs and 
I,300,(X)f) were rescivisis \gainsi these (jcnenl Jollrc could 
muster onfv ! lOoiKMi of whom a! o 70f)000 wcic serving 
conscripts but (^nlv 6ooiXM) were re^'Civisis I 2(K)lMXf tdditional 
French reservists responded imnudi ildv to the national call en 
cumbering llie defxus without equipment without irnis, with 
out cadres without oflicers In coiis^^queiice the (lermans out- 
numbered the f rench at the (uitbieak hv ^ to 2 along the whole 
line of battle and as ihcv c^uonomi/cd the forces on their left ihcv 
were able to deliver liic turmne movement on their right in over 
whelming trcnetli At ( harlcroi thev wtTC ^ to I 

It was for the tactical sphere that (lencral Jolt re and his 
school of Yf)uni» lurks as ihcv came to be called in i ranee, 
had reserved their crowniny mistakes I he I icnch infantry 
march'd to battle conspicuous on the laiubcapo in blue breeches 
and red coats I heir irtillcrv «»fficers in black and gold weic even 
more spcciallv defined targets I heir cavalry gloried in ludicrous 
annour I he doctrine of the offensive raised to the height of a 
religious fren/y animated all ranks and m no rank was restricted 
by the foreknowledge of the mcKlcrn rifle and machine gun A 
cruel surprise lay before them 
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The battle began on the 20th when the two armies of the 
French right advanced to the south of Met/ They were resisted 
on the front by strongly prepared German defences and violently 
attacked upon their left by the Bavarian Aimy issuing from the 
radial roads and railways of the foriicss 1 he I hird French Army 
marching north towards Arlori blundered into the Germans in 
the morning mist ol August 22 lour or live of its divisions hav- 
ing their heads shorn away while they were still close to their 
camping grounds I \er>whcrc along the battle front, whenever 
(jermans were seen the signal was given to charge Vive la 
1 ranee’ ’ 'A la haionnetlc M n ini' and the brave troops, 
nobl> led b\ their rcgiinciUal ollwerv who sacrificed themselves 
in even grcalcr puiporiion responded in all the niagnilicent hght- 
ing fury fo»- w the I rcndi n itmn has been traditionally 
renowned Sometimes these hopcic s onslaughts were deli\ercd to 
the strains ol the Marseillaise six s^ven or even eight hundred 
yards from the (icrman I'Kwiuons 1 hough the Cjcrmans invaded. 
It was more oltcn the I reiieh who iiiaeked 1 ong swathes of 
red and blue eorpscs lillcred the siuhhlc lickls I he collision was 
general alone the win le batle' lioni ind thcie was a universal 
recoil In the niighlN battle the 1 lontiers the magnitude and 
terror ol vs hie h is sc<irceK now known to British eonsciousness, 
more than '^OOikh) I ronehmen were killed wounded or made 
prisoners 

Ihcsc disasters lieralded the enoimous penis to wind the 
I rcnch and Briush <umtes on the left or northern Hank >.ere 
now to be' exposed I he I ilth 1 reneh \rm\ had no sooner com- 
pleted with severe exertions its deplo\mont on the Sambre, and 
the Bniish Aim\ advaiieiin: b\ lorecd marelies had no si^xiner 
re'ached the nciehKniihood ol Mons when the ovei whelming 
force of the (leiman tinning nunemcni through Belgium fell 
upon them Both (icneial I aniw/av. ind Sir John 1 tench v^ere 
afxiut to he hunched in a xehemeni ollensi\c whieh the f rench 
l(cad(|uartcrs believed wi^ukl hurl baek the whe'clmg German 
right I ho Bniish ('omniand aeccplcil tins guidance with implicit 
faith I anre/ u suie that Jollic was uiierb adrift from facts, 
watched with insolent distrust tin im|x'nding disaster But even 
he ncNcr imagined the weight and sweep of the (icrman envelop- 
ing swing llu' two armies ot the ieli onlv escaped disaster by 
the timely retreat which I anrcMc and Sir John I rench each 
exevuted independent!) and on his own initiative And also by 
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the most stubborn resistance and rifle fire of the highly trained 
professional British infantry. Many faults of temperament and 
indeed of loyally to the British Army on his left arc urged 
against General Lanre/ac Nevertheless his grasp of the situation 
and stern decision to retreat while the lime remainctl has earned 
the gratitude of f raiue. It was a pitv he forgot to tell his British 
allies about it. 

* + ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The utmost secrec> had naluiall> Ix'cn maintained by the 
French abKUit their general plan The existence of their nation 
was at stake Neither the Biitish C abinet nor what was left of 
the War Oflicc were in a positii>n to understand wliat was pass- 
ing. I do not know how fa? I ord Kitchener was specially in- 
formed. I think it vor> improbable that he shared the .secrets 
of the French Headquarters to th.e extent of being able to 
measure what was happening c>n the front as a whole. If he 
shared them, he did not show n h\ an) remark vshich cscajK'd 
him. He knew, of course all there was to be known about the 
situation of our own arms, and a good deal al^oul the forces 
contiguous to It 

l.ate on the evening August 2"^ I liad a talk with I ord 
Kitchencf. We know the mam battle had Iven joined and that 
our men had been lighting all da\, but lie had reeeiNcd no news 
He wa.s darkly hopeful 1 he map was produced I he dense mass- 
ing of German divisions west of the Belgian Meuse and curling 
round the left Hank of the \nglo-l rench line was visible as a 
broad effect. So was ilie pivot ol Namur, in Iront ot which this 
whole vast turning movement seemed procanouslv to be hinged 
He had in his mind a grc\d I reiich counleisiroke a thrust at the 
shoulder, as it were, of tlie long, framing, enurclmg arm which 
should lop it off or cripple it lalallv He said ol the (icrmans. 
They arc running a grave risk No one can set limits to what a 
well-disciplined army can do, but if the I rench were able to 
cut in here,’ ho made a vigortuis armw N W. from Namur, 'the 
Gcr aans might easily hive a Sc<lan of their own on a larger 
scale.* ! had a pleasing vision of the first phase i^f Ausierlit/. 
with the Austrians stretching and spreading ihcir left far out to 
the villages of Tellnil/ and Sokolmr/. while Najxdcon remained 
crouched for his spring at the Prat/en plateau. But had F'rance 
a Napoleon? One had marched through Gharlcroi ninety-nine 
years before. Was there another? And were the Germans like 
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(lie Austrians and Russians of Austerlit/'^ However, we went 
anxiously but hopefully lo our slumbers 

At 7 o’ckxk the next morning I was sitting up in bed in 
Admiralty House working at my boxes, when the door of my 
bedroom opened and I ord Kitchener appeared These were the 
days before he look to uniform and my recollection is that he 
had a bowler hat on Ins head, which he took off with a hand 
which also held a slip of pa|XT He paused in the doorway and 
I knew in a Ikish and bclore ever he ^poke that the event had 
gone wiong I liough his manner wa quilc c<ilm his face was 
diffcicm I had the suixonscious techng that it wa> distorted and 
discolouied as d it had Ixen punched with a fist llis c\es rolled 
more than ever Mis voxe too vvas iioaise He looked gigantic. 
‘Bad news he saiu heaviK anti la d the slip of paper on my 
K'd I lead iIk telegram It was from Sir John F reach 

‘M\ trt)ops ha\c been cn^Mged all dav with the enemy on a 
line roiighls e ist and west through Mons The attack was re- 
new eti alter tlark but we hcM tnii ground tenaciousK I have 
just retcoed a message Irom (i()( ^ih french Army that his 
troops fn\e fxvn driNtn hick thai Namur has fallen, and that 
he IS takuiii up i line fiom \1 uiKujc to Rcxroi I have there- 
fore (Hdeied a letiicmcnt \o the l»ne \ alcnciennes-l ongiieville- 
Maubcih»e which is being carried iXil now !• will piovc u diffi- 
cult operation il the cnem\ rein mis in contact I remembei our 
precise instniciions as to mctho^l ami direction of retirement if 
neccssiiN arises 

‘1 think thill immcdiue .iiieni m viunild he directed to the 
defence of lI.iMe 

I did not nimd it much till I eoi lo Namur Namur fallenjr 
Namur taken in a simdc da\ idihough a f rendi brigade had 
joined (lu Belgians in its e fence We were CMdonil\ in the pre- 
sence of new tads ukI of i new siandaid of \alue- It strong 
fortresses were to melt like wisps ot vapour m a morning sun, 
many judumenis woiikl luwc to Ix' revised Mic foundations of 
thought were ijiKiking As \oi the ''traiegic position it was clear 
that the cnciicling arm was not going lo l>c lucked otT at ihc 
shouldci. but would close in a crushing grip Where would it 
stop,^ What of the naked C hannel j>irts.’ Ounkirk, Calais, Bou- 
logne* i'ortify Havre/ said Sir John Trench One day’s general 



battle and the sanguine advance and hoped-for counterslroke had 
been converted into ‘Fortify Havre ' ‘It will be difficult to wilh- 
- draw the troops if the enemy remains in contact' — a disquieting 
observation. I forget much of what passed between us But the 
apparition of Kitchener Ai^onistes. in my doorway will dwell with 
me as long as I li\e It was like seeing old John Bull on the rack* 

When I met the Admirals later at ten. the> weie deeply per- 
turbed about these Chan/ul poits they liad nevei taken the 
War Office view of the superioniv of the 1 rcnch Army They 
saw in this first c!ccisi\e shosk the Lonfiimation of their mis- 
gi\ings Someone siiggCNted we should at arn rale make sure of 
the Cotentm peninsula a^ an ample place ot arm^ giil on three 
sides by the sea from uhiJi the British armies of the luture 
might proceed to the rescue of fiance I ortily Havre indeed* 
Already we looked to C herboiirg and St Na/aiic 

Then came the dass of retreit We saw that the 1 rcnch *irmies 
of the right were holding then own but all the centie and left 
was marching southwards towards Pans a^ hist as {possible, while 
our own five divisions' weie tor several da\s plainly in the very 
jaws ot destruction At the Xdmiralu we leccived rc\|ucsts to 
shift the base of the whole armv tiom Havre to St Na/airo, 
and with this complicated business we had to cojk I he pro- 
cess of retreat continued d is after das \ seemingly nrcsistiblc 
compulsion was picssmg and lorcmg backwards the brave armies 
of France Why should it stop* Would they ever be able to turn ^ 
If France could not save herscll nothing could s<i\e her 

Personally. I was ho|K*tul that the wave of invasion would 
spend Its fury, and as I had indicaicil in my memorandum o( 
three years before I Ixdicved that unless the I rcnch forces had 
already been squandered bv precipitate action on the frontiers an 
opportunity of striking the decisive blow would (\ciir about the 
fortieth day In order to encourage my colleagues I reprinted 
this memoranclum and circulated it to the whole Cabinet on 
September 2 pointing out that I luul never counted upon a 
victohous issue at the frontiers had always c\i>cctc\I that the 
French armies would lx driven into retreat by the twentieth day. 
but that in spite of thr, there were uo<k1 ho|X's of success But 
I had no means of measuimg the forces by which this result 
would be achieved, except by die most general processes 

* The Fourth Division (fifth m order of embarkation) arrived on the 
field at the bcgmnir^g of the battle of Ic Cateau 
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And at this culminating moment the Russian pressure began 
to produce substantial effects. Honour must ever be done to the 
Tsar and Russian nation for the noble ardour and loyalty with 
which they hurled themselves into the war. A purely Russian 
treatment of their military problem would have led the Russian 
armies into immediate withdrawals from their frontiers until the 
whole of their vast mobili/ation was completed. Instead of this, 
they added to a forward mobilization an impetuous advance not 
only against Austria but into (iermany. The flower of the 
Russian Army was ^^oon to be cut down in enormous and fear- 
ful baiilcs in I ast Prussia. But the results of their invasion were 
gathered at the dccisi\c point. The ner\e of the Cierman Head- 
quarters failed. On August 25 Iwt) army corps and a cavalry 
division of ii<c Cicniian right were withdrawn from France. On 
August 31 I ord Kitchener was able to telegraph to Sir John 
F'rench: ‘Ihirtv-iwo trains of Cierman troops were vesterday re- 
l>orled moving from I lie western field t(^ meet the Ru.ssians.’^ 
What had hap^x'ncd m the I asi.^ The Russians had invaded 
l.asl Prussia with their two ctmverging northern armies, one 
under Kennenkampf marching from Wilna along the Baltic shore, 
the other under .Samsonov striking upwards from Warsaw. The 
defence of 1 ast Prussia had tx'en confided to (>encral von Prill- 
wit/. who with an arms of about 51 coips had to meet a double 
attack of two armies each the equal of his own. PritlwiU had 
advanced to arrest Rennenkampf near the eastern frontier and 
on August 20 began to light the bai’lc ot Ciumbinncn. The day 
was indecisive although the siqxrior qualities of the Germans 
were apparent, hi the evening Pnitwitz, alarmed b\ the advance 
of the Warsaw arniv, which threatened his line ol retreat, broke 
off the battle ol (lumbinncn and telephoned to Molike at the 
German main headquarters at I uxemburg that in the face of the 
overpowering Russian masses he must retreat to the \ istula. and 
that in view" ol the low slate of the river he could not even 
guarantee to hold this line. Mis agitaicil manner emphasized his 
grave tidings. Molike when he hung up the receiver determined 
there and then to siqx'rscdc him. letegrams v^crc di.spalchcd to 
a Major-General named I lulendorll. a High SlalT Oflicer who 
had distinguished himself in the eaptiuc of t icgc. and to Ckneral 
Von Hindenburg, a rclircti comniitndcr of massive qualities, to 
defend the Cierman hearths and homes m I ast Prussia. Moltkc 
I official History of the War. Appendix 22, p. 473. 
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further urged the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, Conrad von 
HotzendortT, to hasten the ottensive of the Austrian Army in 
order to relieve the peiilous situation in fast Prussia Hot/en- 
dorff thereupon, with man> misgivings and \\ithoiil his whole 
strength, advanced to meet the vast tide of Russian invasion and 
was dcteaied a week lalci in the 2(X)-mile battle called I emberg 
Ludendorft and Hindenburg hastened to 1 asi Prussia where they 
found the situation largelv restt^ied bv the unerimg decision ot 
Prittwilz's brilliant Stall Olheer, Cicneial llollinan I he\ arrived 
to find all the movements m piogicss v^hich li\c d i\s later were 
to result in the awtul battle ot 1 annenbeig 

t V ♦ «« t 

The night ot August 2^ brought a solid assmance ot mcIoi> to 
the German High Command I o'ln eveiv part ot the immense 
battle front in the We^t the news was good I V(.i\ where the 
French hvid faded in their advances oi weie relrealiiig It was 
at this moment that \!olikc felt ible to cope with the anxieties 
which had oppressed him since live davs eat her he had received 
Pritlwii/\ panic-stricken lelcpIuMio message about (jiimbinnen 
Believing that the decision m 1 lancc had Ken retched and thiil 
the supreme clash ot amis vas now bv>und s|K‘cdilv to end in 
favour of Ocrmain \Iolike turned his e\cs eastward Ml (icr- 
many was m uproar about the mv ision ol 1 ast Prussi.t I he 
Enijieror was indignant tl this vudilion ot oui K)\cl\ \hcsurian 
Lakes’ Now IS the time to send reuitorcements to the ea^l lap 
pen. Head ot the Operiiions Branch is told to make plans for 
transferring thither sn urn \ corps from the west two liom each 
of the right centre ano icti However n is better not to prv>mise 
more than >ou can give f our ot these corps ne til die moment 
closel> engaged rn ticiion or pursuit I here aic onlv two which 
seem immedraiclv availab’e Ihcse two arc upon the wheeling 
German right In the picdourul tiesign ot the (icrmm war plans 
these two corps htid Ken reserved h)r the siege ol Nanui* and 
they had crossed the Iklgian tionticr Kmked up belurul Billow’s 
advancing arms But ikwv there w,is no siege ot Namur, it had 
fallen almost tit the iir-l stil.os ol the heavv howit/cis It was 
alread> m Cjerman hands and the two corps which were to have 
made the siege were so u seemed tree (nve tlwm anvhow to 
LudendortT at Manenburg the others can go lalcr. 

So Tapi^n clears the line and 1 udenclortf on the cve of lan- 
nenberg, a prey to all its measureless unccrlaimics, u offered 
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immediately two of the best German corps, including one regular 
Guard division. Such an offer was a temptation to any general. 

It was a peculiar temptation to a man of L udendorff’s tempera- 
ment; but curiously enough a temptation against which his high 
inteilectuaiit) and commanding view afforded him adequate pro- 
tection Although he was fighting in I ast Prussia for everything 
he cared for. including (not negligible) ln> i)wn power and impor- 
tance, he still retained his trained \iew of the general situation. 
Of course, he said, he would life to have the corps, hut they 
could not arrive in time lor the inif^ciuiing battle in the Last, 
and anvlu'w the situation m the West ought not to he endangered 
on his acccHJiit Sevcnil notiiblc dceils have been inscribed upon 
I udendorfl's ord which have faded or even Ix'cn expunged: 
here is t)nc v\hich will ernluie a long lime However, the decision 
IS Molike's and the two corps siiuakd at the ver> thong of the 
(leiman right-handed stroke placed in the exact position where 
lhe> could have lollowcd so casilv the marches of the armies 
and advanced to fill anv gap which might o|X'n between them, 
are alreadv being erUniined with maeiiilicent Cjcrman cflicicncy 
for their "(K)-mile journev to \ isiula 

During ihc wlu'^e of the next week evcivlhing continued to go 
well with (icimanv \11 hei armies in 1 raiKC strode forward on 
the heels of the retreating I rencli and British as fast as men 
could march and from the I ast arrived the dazzling nevs of 
lanneiilvig 1 he I nqvior was m wluii the (icrman Staff has 
descrilvd as i 'sIkuji luinah nuunl ’ Sure that not onl\ victory 
but escajK' from war was m his gr isp he ui ged on las com- 
nnindcTs who m then turn hallo.ied then iroiq>s But Mtdike’s 
outlook seems to have uiuleigone a change ihc siiibbt^rn and 
imcxjx'cleil I rondi resist mcc oi I ciIUcmc's armv at Ciuise, the 
bkK)d> repulse whuh the Bavarians had received when they in 
their turn .lUacked the 1 rench ton!».ss lines Ixforc Nancy, tlie 
fact that Kluck had lound himseil m ^.oniacl with an un- 
cxfXMedls substantial British aimv which though retiring Ix'fore 
his masse- had at Menis. I e ( atcaii \ci\ and \ illeis-C'oitcrcts 
not onK inflicted much slaughter but produced a formidable 
militarv mipiesMon on the (»ernian C icncral Staff mind all 
these added to the ineie.ising liisiancc of the (icrman cvlumns 
from their rail-hcads, mingled a dark arul broadening streak of 
misgivings with the general rcji>iemgs Are these enemy armies 
really deffcated? asked the anxious ( hicf of the (icrman General 
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Staff ‘Is the battle over'’’ ‘Where are the prisoners*’ Where are 
the captured guns’ Where is the disorganization’’ In fact, as 
August ticked out its last crimson minutes, the most anxious 
man in German) was the man who knew the most 
Meanwhile what of Jollie ’ We have no iccoid of the icaclions 
produced m the minds ol the so called ‘\oung lurks’ who 
formed his entounn^c and w died him in fron^ the pnncipal com- 
manders of the perfect failure and frustration of all then plans 
But we do know that lolire preserved a calm impassive and 
resolute demeanour and tested tor a while like (leorge II at the 
battle of Dettingen s<///s [Hur et \iin\ ii\i\ Obviouslv some- 
thing must be done to stem the enveU^ping Cjerman right vvhex:! 
Accordinglv on the 2>th when the lesulls of the battles ot the 
frontier were apparent the tollowmg ’InstriKtion No 2 was 
issued from CjO(i’ It having proved impossible io excLUte 
the offensive mananivre piojected further o|KralKMis will be 
arranged in 'Uch a manner as to ciMistitute on oui left bv the 
junction ot the Fourth and 1 ilih Armies the Bniish \rmv and 
new forces drawn from the east i mass capible ot lesuming the 
offensive while the odier iimies resUain the dforis of the enemy 
for the present' In piiisuincc of this a new I lenvh arm> the 
Sixth under (leneral \1 uinourv an olheer ol highquditv scK>n 
afterwards to be blinded bv a bullet begin during the last live 
days to form around Nmicns I he troops com|)osmg it were 
transported swuilv bv railwav from the cistern fortress line 
where the armies of Duhiil CastLinau and we must in justice 
add Sarrail, had Kgun loi the lirsi time to discover and reveal 
the power of modern weipons when used from trenches 

But now observe the iniiiision o| politics into the mililarv 
sphere Hitherto Jollre ukI his circk luive had ih it unfettered 
discretion which greit c i|)iains have oiiK enjoyed when they 
were kings or em|x:rors But the crash on the frontiers has given 
a dismal stimulus to the civil power On this same 2>ih August 
the French Minister of War Messimv himself a mililar> man 
but turned politician sent in officer i<i Jolfie s headquarters with 
the following order II victors docs not crown the success of 
our armies and if these armies «ire reduced to retioat an army 
of at least three active coips should l>c directed u|Xmi the en- 
trenched camp of Pans to secure its piotcciion ' M Messimy 
gave in the war abundant prix)fs of courage and decision both 
t Grand Quarticr (iciKril 
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as Deputy and soldier; but in this case he had behind him a far 
greater figure. In fact it is the purpose of this account to suggest 
that in General Gallieni, newly appointed Military Governor of 
Paris and holding commission as ‘contingent successor* (succes- 
seur eventuel) to General JolTre, will be found the saviour of 
France. 

1’hc ‘Young Turks * were disgusted at this intervention and wc 
may suppose that they took care that the emergence of Gallieni, 
the pt)icntial successor, at the head of important forces in the 
capital city was not lost upon Cicncral Joffre. But the order was 
imperative. Mcssimv. about to be replaced almost in a few hours 
by a new minister, wielded a constitutional authority the tradi- 
tions of which were founded b> the Jacobin C'ommiltee of Public 
Safety in the ferocious days of 17^^.^' So Jotfre and his Staff had 
to find the troops, and where were they to be procured? No 
more can he taken from the eastern fortress lines. Assuredly 
none can be withdrawn from the line of armies retreating from 
the north. Well, there is tins army of Maunoury's which we 
should have liked to tissemble on the left flank, a mixed lot — 
some shattered regulars, some iCNcrve divisions mauled in their 
first unsuccessful ticlion! If we have to lock up an army in Paris, 
if the Government insist upon it, iheiis shall be the responNibility 
and these shall be the troops' However, no sooner had Maun- 
oury's army begun to gather round \miens than it was forced to 
conform to the general reliiement 1 he blind force of events 
dcsTCcd tlhit it slunild be dircsied on l\ins. there to become the 
sword of Cjallicm. 


CH \!MI K \l 
Till M\K\l 

A S the Cieimiiii armies rolled southw.irds Paris loomed 
Ix'ftire them like an enoimous breakwater 1 he enemy 
capital was not only the heart of I ranee, it was also the largest 
fortress in the world It was the centre of an intricate spider’s 
web of railways. Mas.ses of irt>ops v.ould dcN^uch in almost un- 
limited numlxTs in any direction upon passers-by. No one could 
count on entering it without a formal siege, the Cierman cannon 
for which were at lliis moment deploying Ix'fore Antwerp. To 
advance upon bt^lh sidc.s of Paris, the (jcrmans had not the 
troops; to enter Paris, they had not at this moment the guns, 
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What then remained? They must march between Paris and Ver- 
dun — which exerted a similar influence and guarding their 
flanks trom both these fortresses push on to the destruction of 
the French held armies SiircK also this was the classical tradi- 
tion? Had not Moltkc not this one but the great Mollkc, now 
dead a quarter of a centurv priKlaimed ‘Direction Paris* 
Objective the enemy's held armies’ 

At noon on August ^ I a C aptain I epic sent to reconnoitre 
with his squadron leporlcil trom (iourria>-sur-Aronde that the 
interminable ^.olumns ol Kluck's f irsi Arm> were turning south- 
east towards ( ompicgne instead ot continuing their march on 
Pans This news was contiimcd the next da> both by Biitish 
and French aviators Bv mghitall on the 2nd Cicneral Maun- 
oury's Sixth Arniv, which had now arrived in the noilhcrn 
environs ot Pans reported that there were no (iciman iroops 
west ol the line Senlis Pans It was upon these indications con- 
hrmed again bv British aviators on the “^rd, that (lalliem acted 
Assuredlv no human brain had ctmccued the design nor had 
human hand set tlie pieces <»n the board Several separate and 
discrepant senes ot events hid flowed together I irsi, ihe man 
Oalhcni is on the spot F ixcd in his fortress, he could not move 
towards the battle s<^ the mnditv battle has been made to tome 
to him Second the weipon his been placed in his hands the 
army ot Vfaunourv It was eivcn him for one puifxise the 
defence 4)f P<iris he will use it lor another a iIccimvc 
manoeuvre in the held It was iriven him tigainst the wish of 
JofTre It will prove the means <'♦ lotfie s s.^lv^tion I hud the 
Opporlunilv klusk swinging lorw.ini m hot puisuit t)f as he 
believed the routed British aiui dcmortli'ed I rcrich will pie 
sent his vdiolc ngfir Ikmk <uul rear a Ik p.isses Pans to (/alhcm 
with Maunourv in Ins h«md Observe not (me ot these lacU>rs 
would have counted witlioul the oilur two All arc inteidciK'n- 
dent, all are here «uk1 all are heie now 

Gallieni realized the position m a flash *1 dare mn believe it/ 
he c^clalmcd ‘it is t(>») good to lx* true’ But it is tiue ( on- 
firmalion arrives hour bv hour He vibrates with enthusiasm. 
Instantlv on the “^rd he orders the armv ot Maiinoury to jx)si. 
lions on the north-cMsi of F\iris. which in 48 hours will enable 
them on the ^ih to strike Klnick and with him iFic whole advanc- 
ing line of Cicrman armies behind their right shoulder-blade Bui 
1 See map facing page 184 
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this is not enough. What can one army— hastily improvised — 
do by itself amid events on such a scale? He must secure the 
British; he must animate Joffre. At half-past eight on the evening 
of the 3rd he wrote requesting Joffre’s authority for the move- 
ment, which he has already ordered Maunoury’s army to make, 
and urging a general olTensivc by all the French armies between * 
Paris and Verdun simulianeousK with his attack. 

Jolfrc and Great Headquarters had arrived that day at Bar- 
sur-Aube. 'Fhe numerous bureaux composing the elaborate staff 
machine had been on the move lor two days and were now 
installing themselves at a new centre We must not suppose that 
Jollrc and his assistants have not been thinking about things. It 
was e\ident to any trained observer that if the fortresses of Ver- 
dun and Pans weic stiongly defended by mobile armies, the 
Cierman invasion would bulge forv^ard into a wide crescent be- 
tween these two points; and that iIik would give an opportunity 
for a general French alt<ick Somehow, st>mewhere. sometime, 
JolTre and his Stall intended this. In principle they and (iallieni 
were agreed. From the beginning of the retreat he had said, 
*1 will attack when my two wings have an enveloping position.’ 
But the How. the Where, and the When 1 hese were the rubs; 
and on these \ital maiteis it certain that not only no resolve 
or design had been formed, but that !mi)oriani orders had been 
issued inconsistent wiili such a plan 

Gallicni's messengci reached Bat -sui- Aube on the night of the 
3rd. and all the next morning while Maunoury\ army was 
marching into its prcpaiatoiy stations (»allicni wailed in acute 
anxictv In the afternoon of the 4ih he set by motor car to 
Melun to ask Sir John I ronch loi British co-o|vraiion. Remem- 
ber that this man IkkI had Jollic under his cinuniiind in Mada- 
gascar and that he is his formally designated su«.ccssor. He is 
mu thinking only of the l^Kal suuaiion around Paris. He thinks 
for France and be behaves with the spontaneous confidence of 
genius in action. But Fiench is out with his troops Murray, 
Chief of his Stair, recei\es the CKnernor of Paris. The interview 
is lengthy and somewhat bleak. 

It was an unpiopiiious moment lor a sulxmiinate French 
Cicncral to pro|x>sc a new aiul ilcsivrate battle to the British 
command. On September 2 Sir Joh» I rcnch liad written to Joffre 
offering, if the French would turn and fight a general battle on 
the Marne, to throw in the British Army and pul all things to 
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the proof: and Joffre had written back, ‘I do not think it 
pc^sible to contemplate at this moment {actuellemeni) a general 
operation on the Marne with the whole of our forces.’ And the 
British leader who had braced himself for a supreme ordeal with 
his small, weary and shot-torn army had been chilled. By a 
swift reaction, remembering all that had passed since the battle 
of Mons began, he had reached precipitately, but not inexcus- 
ably, the conclusion that ihe F rench had lost heart and did not 
feel themselves capable ot regaining the otlensivc at any rate 
for some time to come So tar his allies had produced nothing 
but repulse, dctcat and leiicat All ihcir plans, in so lar as he 
was intormed ot them, seemed to have failed He knew that the 
Government was guittmg Pans lor Bordeaux He saw that the 
rearmost lines of places mentioned m Jotfre's Instruclion No 2 
as the limits ot the retreat were lar behind the |x>siiions he 
occupied at the moment He could not exclude Ironi his mind, 
on the morrow <»t his oiler being declined, the possibility of a 
general collapse ol I rench resistance Indeed it was evident that 
the Germans, bv the verv tact ot disdaining Pans, sought nothing 
less than the destrucoon (>t the I rendi ariiues Had he lx;en in 
the German Headqu<irtcrs he would have learned that at tins 
moment Moltke looked conlidciitK lorward to driving the 
French niiisses either into Swit/erland or, it Rupprechl could 
break dirougli bclvcen \ancv and loul on to the back of their 
own eastern toi tress line thus swittl> com[x:llmg a universal 
surrender it he had Ix^en admitted tt) the secrets ot the I rench 
Headquarters he would have learned that Jolfre had proposed to 
declare Pans an open town and to sur lender it to the Inst (jct- 
man troops who arrived, that he had simultaneoiislv sent orders 
to General Sarrail to abandon \cidun, and that onlv Messimy’s 
intrusion and SarraiTs suhbornnes^ had prevented botli these 
catastrophes from beimi «tlrcadv accomplished facts One really 
cannot Name Sii Archibald Murrav on the knowledge that he 
had, and in the absence ot his < Incf. from viewing with seep- 
ticisni the ardent aiul admitted! v unaulhori/ed projects ot the 
Governor ol Pair However he promised pfovisu»n*illy to slop 
the southward movement ol the Biiiish Arm> and to face alxnit 
on a certain rather rearward line 

Meanwhile, carlv on the g4ih. Jotfie at Fiar-sur- Aube had 
received Cialhem’s letter ot the night before All the morning he 
pondered upon it Ihcn at n<H>n he auihon/cd Gallieni by iclc- 
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gram to use the army of Maunoury as he had proposed, but with 
the express condition that it should not attack north, but south 
of the Marne. A little later he telegraphed to Franchet d’Esp^rey, 
now commanding the Fifth French Army, asking him when he 
could be ready to take part in a general offensive. Franchet 
replied at 4 p.m. on the 4th that he could attack on the morning 
of the 6th. This answer reached J off re between 5 and 6 o’clock. 
But for the next three hours he did nothing. He took no decision; 
he sent no orders. 

(iallieni arrived back in Paris fnnn Mclun shortly before 8 
o’chK'k. He had been absent from his Headquarters for five 
hours, and meanwhile Jolfre\ repl> his letter had arrived. He 
was disturbed h]' the ('ommander -In-Chief's express condition 
that the army of Maunourv should not attack north but only 
south of the Marne. Other disctmLcriing news reached him. He 
heard b\ telegram from Sir Henr\ Wilson (Murray's assistant) 
that the British Army was continuing its retreat: and soon after 
he received frenn C'(donel nuguel, the French liaison oflicer at 
the British Headquarters. Sir John French's reply to his pro- 
|^>sals- ‘Prefer on account of continual changes of the situation 
to re-study it before deciding on fuilher o|Krations.’ 

It was now o'cUxk. Appaienlly nothing was happening. All 
the armies would Ixfore dawn resume their retreat. So far as he 
knew, he had received nothing but the permission to make an 
isolated flank attack with Maunoury 's Arms, (iallieni went to 
the telephone. He called up Jollre 1 he (\unmander-in-Chief 
came. I hc two men talked. *\s the C iunmaiuler-in-Chief of the 
French armies circulating his tuders through the ollicial channels. 
Joffre lowered aKwe Ciallicni. but now. almost in personal con- 
tact, (iallieni ami his old suUudinalc spoke at least as equals; 
and JolTre, to his honour, rising above jealousies and formalities, 
fell the strong, clear guidance of his valiant comrade. He agreed 
that (iallieni should attack m>rth of the Marne on the 5th. and 
returning to his circle of ofliceis. ordered the general battle for 
the 6lh. Unfortunately his hesitaiKUi arul previous delays bred 
Olliers We can sec from times quoted lunv Kmg these vital orders 
take to prepare and encipher for telegraph, and decipher on 
arrival. It was nearly midnight before they were dispatched. They 
were in fact ou(slripi>cd by duplicates carrievl by officers in motor 
cars. Fwh. being nearest, reccival his orders at 1.30 a.m. But 
neither Franchet nor Sir John French learned of the great 
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decision until after 3am, \vhen their armies had already begun 
a further day's march to the south. 

Nevertheless the die is now cast 1 he famous order of the day 
is sent out, and from Verdun to Pans the electrifying nght- 
aboul-turn points a million bavonets and 1,(XK) cannon upon the 
invading hosts I he Battle of the Marne has begun 

One must supfK^sc upon the vsholc ihiit the Maine was the 
greatest battle c\cr lought in the woild I he elemental forces 
which theio met m gr ipple 4»ri I collision ot course lar exceeded 
anything that his over hap[X‘ncd It is also line that the Marne 
decided the World War H ill <i do on other caulinal crises have 
left their gaunt monuments alonu the load of liibulation which 
the nations trod ind it m i\ well be artmotl that anv ot these 
might m part at IcMst have rovcrsid the decision ot the Marne 
The Allies might lUiVo N'cn beaten on otlior (Kcasu^ns and (jcr- 
many might have emeigcd fiom die World War upon .1 victori- 
ous peace If m UM7 the I retie h \rmv had succumbed it ihc 
British Navv had not stramzled the submarine if the I mted 
States had not entered the war ’students of to dav arul to moriow 
would bend over ditfcTcnt historv hooks ^nd dillercril maps 
But ncvcT after the Vbirno h ul (icrmanv a ch.iricL of absolute 
triumph Never tiizam was llkic the pn sibililv of all the claims 
of their proud mihtiUism receiving c implcio vindicaiuiii Never 
again could the cl<uiiinal’on of eicniitie force ha\c iichievetl its 
lasting establishment IXe'p ehmgcs i«K>k place in the woild and 
among warring fiowcTs m the tcrnbic vears that followed I he 
nations fought desfxrileh but diev fouglii in i dillcTcnl 
atmosphere and on a lower plane I he carnage and the cannon- 
ade mcrciscd but never were the iiiomI or the miiilarv issues 
at the same pilch of mlcnsuv B\ die end of I ngland was 
a great warlike power and the v hole British \ nipirc w*is roused 
and marshalling its strcngdi fK ilic end of 10 16 fiermanv was 
deepiv c<inscious of her weikiic^s In |0|7 the nmted States had 
been drawn into the conllict It is obvious that the British 
F mpirc and the \ mted Stales couUi in the long run hiive crushed 
Germany, even if I ranee luid been complctelv subjugaU^tl Bui 
the battle of die Marne might ha\c cndcil the war in six weeks; 
and the Kai^^cr and his tweiitv kinglets .md their feiulal ansKK- 
racy might have founded t##r many generations the legend of 
invincible military force 

We must remcn'ber that on September 3 the I mperor William 
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II and the German General Staff knew that they were victorious 
in the East and had every reason to believe that within a week 
they would capture or destroy all the armies that withstood them 
in the West. On the lOlh, according to wide report. Moltke 
informed his master with rugged truth that ‘Germany had lost 
the war.’ F.vidently an immense transformation took place. 
Something of enormous and m>sierious potency had worked its 
will, and the question which will pii/zle posterity as much as it 
astonished those who lived through the deluge, is- -what? 

At the time nobixly worried about the causes. Fiveryone facing 
the new perils of the hour or the week, was concerned only with 
the result. 'Fhe German iinasion o\' t rance was stopped. ‘The 
avalanche of fre and steel' was jkU only brought to a standstill, 
but hurled backwards. I he obsession of Cjcrman invincibility 
was dispersed. I’here would be time for all the world to go to 
war time even for the most pcaLefu! and unprepared countries 
to turn themselves into arsenals and barracks. Surelv that was 
enough. All bent their backs or iheir heads to the toil of war; 
and in the instructed circles of the allies none, and in those of 
the (iermans few. doubted which wav the liiivil issue would go. 
Never again need we contemplate the entire surrender of the 
Trench Army befoie anv (Uhei armies were afoot to take its 
place. At the verv worst there wc'uld be pailev. negotiation, 
barter, compromise, and a haggled peace 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ t 

Since the war laborious studies luive been set in train, and an 
en(>rmous mass of publicaiion>. oflicial. non-otlieial and 
counier-ollicial. has Iven piodixed. I hese have together 
assembled a multitudin<nis arrav o\ lads. Rut there arc so many 
facts adduced and son.e tev^ vuallv important fads withheld, 
and stich disputations over the one ('r the other, that half a do/ea 
cvpIanaliMV theories ma> well be champii'iieJ; and the worlds 
harassed with pa>ing the bill, has been content to rest on (he 
solid assurance that the I'lench beat the Germans at the battle 
of the Marne. 

riie Trench iillicial hisiorv canics its disc.^et narration down 
to midnight on September Ace^^rding to this aceounl. with 
little generosity to Gallic'ni. the battle of the Marne dtx\s not 
begin "till the 6th, and in the pre'irnce of this event the I 'rench 
military historians are mule. I'voiw the evening of Septcmlvr 5 
till January, 1^15, their pages are blank. Obviously 



the controversies Of rival schools of professional opinion, fierce 
disputes about facts and their valuations, respect for the feeling 
of illustrious men, have induced the chroniclers to leave this 
clinuix of their tale till time has wrought its smoothing work. 

So far as we may judge from the French account of the pre- 
liminaries, they considci the battle as having reached from Paris 
to Verdun The Cicrman account, on the other hand, in harmony 
With their own schemes, comprchciuls it as extending from Paris 
right round the eoiner ol Vcidiin to ihc \osges VIounlams I he 
Germans consulcr iliai all llieir vc\t.n armies were eng igcd at 
the Marne, the \ iciuh ihai onK ii\c ot theirs and the Hntish 
Arm> weie eoinpMsod in tfu haiJc We have to eomempKiie on 
cither Mew the ciilliMim <^1 tlnrieen Inuiietii armies each loii- 
laimng the adiih in tie pi^pulaiKMi id i \erN large cilv, cinil all 
consuming fexx! material imnumuion iieasme and life at a 
prodigious lale per I oui Wl h remember al o ih n the 

French and Hntish ire nmiLs who^e spnngs aie ccMnpie^sed 
back on their rcs^r'-ts and npfdics .nul thit the ( >cTman armies 
have hurried (Xi lar b vond th<,ii o, award oigam/aiion and dicir 
railheads I lie I rtPvii bi\c pcrti.vi comm 'nu iluni> sidewavs 
and otherwise, the (»cimaps li o ipu vsi Ksi(»red the broken 
rOiids and bridges o^(,' win^h iliLir lapul advaiKi h id Ken made 
The French ar‘ np n inlci or Inus ihc (icimins *ne ^»Kn,hcd 
rour.tl ihe loipt I N^iuun w ok/ It s iip<*n lln> basis that 
the baltlc bej m 

It was less like i hittL thin ir ' otnu lNci huidil Compara- 
tively levv vvcie k ’Ld *)r a • up *cd nun icco^nn/able teat 

of arms, no sho^k pi 'porm n Ul i > ilu cxenl ^ in he dnccrncd 
Along a front of Mor. ih<in 'h nik hl i\ w ir r i\ nxd tioi^ps 
were in a lon'^c dc^[x^ne 4<Mn ih n dl ( I a utlden one side 
sustained the irn; mn tini it va^ il vuikt.i arui that it had 
had tite woi t ol It Hut slut w is the mtcliinKd sausation 
which mdiiccd this ov^ij nv lui’ | .d >k>gkal rc\Kln)M ^ 1 can 
oniv iiv to biirni h a fcv' hr.)' »l .i Jiam ih tl is 'idl ptirilv 
burn d 

Ihc pt^pul ir wjpccpiiori ♦>! iK Imk’c . f tie* Mirne as a wdd 

counter ru^h ni I i mst u[oi f i i ui\ a i leopanl spnng at 

the throat ot iIk in',idtr ,1 in «mi laiiehl <.,imed torv\ard on 

Ihc wijpu wf ptp ii>n and ov i m singular iontrast to the 

truth It took. Mime time to lum rnimd the I icn^h 4 irfuics re- 
treating between Vcidtin »jn I P«ins Ihc-'C {xindcrou^ b<Hlics 
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could only effectually reverse their motion after a sub- 
stantial number of hours and even days. No sooner had the 
French turned about and begun to advance, than thc> met (lie 
pursuing Germans advancing towards them Most prudcntl> they 
slopped at once and lircd upon the (icrnhins. and the (icrmans 
withered before their Ine It is the Battle ol the I ronticrs fought 
the other wa> round No longer the I reiKh advance madly to 
the strains of the Maiseillaise while the (jeiman invaders slop 
and shoot them dtnvn with machine guns and a?lillei> the condi- 
tions are reversed It is the C jet mans who irv to advance and 
feci lor the hrst time tiie (nglulul power ol the 1 teiRli ailillei> 
If onlv the french had done this at the lioniicTs il onlv ihev 
had used modem lireaim'^ upi>u hostile llcsh aiul blixKl at the 
outset, how dinerciu the piciuie td the woiid might look lo-dav^ 
The battle ot the Maine wa- wmi when lollie had ImislievI ills 
conversalivin with Cialluni the mglii Septemhei 4 Al- 
though the 1 rench amiies had Ix‘v.n dorealed hid sulleied giiev- 
ous los>os and had leiieated dav diei dav ihev weie still an 
cnoimoiis unbcalen lighting loivc i)l a vet* high order 
Although the British hid letrcaud wiili ^'Uiit lapidilv and had 
lost men. tlie soLIicin knev iIrs h kI lomdii double their 

numbers ^ind Ixid iniluied lai heivici v tsuallies upon the (jet- 
man masses Dialls atid reinlorcemcnis had uadied them, iiiul 
ihev were at the momcni “I the Uiin cei' nnlv siioiu'ci than ihev 
had ever been \lihough the (jcimans hi'l Jivishvns on their 
wcslcrn front comp ited lo I mi Biiudi this supenoiit) 

was not enough loi the Mij)rup- ^bicslive whuli thev had in 
view 7 he Schliellen p n 'h'* i<.^,iipi it>i vkioi) ’ ii.jJ prescnlx\l 
d? diMsiiuis agtim^l I r mcc il me md A these 71 wue loovecuie 
the gieal ('illen ivl wlin.1 ilimueh Iklgnim \tohke had fewer 
dlVlslo^^ m the we l md U' KV‘er m llu 'ueil ollensue wheel 
from these agtin he !i ui wiilulrawn ? umv coij^s tl divisions) 
to send to the La>Iein Ironl He I* ul not ihoindil it wmih while 
to attempt to slop m delav tlx itiin [lorl ot the Briii*li f xjiedi 
tionary Force across the ( lumnd \ccotdmg to the (leiman 
naval histor> ‘ilie duel td the (icueial Sialf |x*isixiall> re|>hed 
that the Nav> sliould not allow the opei iiions that it would 
have otherwise Cvirtied out to be mleifered with on ilu> account. 
It would even be of advantage if the armies in the west could 
settle with the IbOdKJi) I nglish at the same lime as with the 
French and Belgians ’ Thus when loffre s ciccision was liikcn the" 
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bahincc had already turned strongly in favour of the allies. 

Contrary (o the iTcncIt ofheial narrative, the bailie began on 
the 5th when Maunoiiry's Army came into action on the Oureq. 
Let us hasten thither. 

Cicneral von Khick's army is marching south and passes Paris 
in sight of the I illel rovMT. One ol his live corps is acting as 
flank guard. Ikiglit and cloudless skies’ Suddenly about one 
o’clock the flank corps begins to brush a.gainst brcnch troops 
advancing upon it Iroiu Pan-. In oolei to test the strength of 
their assailants, the (ler^lan^ attack. At once a violent action 
flares out anti spreads I he liciuh ap[XMr in ever-growing 
stretigth; the Hank guard is Ivaten I lie torps retreats seven miles 
with heav' •' I he atnick tr an Paris grows and lengthens 
with more and uK^re weight behind u Niglu cauiies on. The 
defealetl (ronetal. la.pme to relru've his h^r tunes with the morn- 
ing, sends no wt»i\l to Kluck ILii a ( jcrnian aviator has noticed 
the tonHitl lai bel and the ui\e\jXMeJ po'-ition of the lighting 
lines and hi^ repeat g(X‘s to die \iniy lie. Iquartcrs. It is not 
till nearlv midnight dial Kluck is informed lliat the shield on 
which he livul counted has been shiveied 1 hen, and not till then 
dill ho leniemlx'i Moltkc's orders, namely that in the main ad- 
varue to dioe die I leikh into Swii/eiLind. the armies of Kluck 
and Pulow sIkhiM form a dcten-ive Ha.nk against attacks from 
Fhtris So far fioni giving (irotcdion die line of Cierman '"iiiies, 
he has had ho o’aii Hank lorn open, and in lour Innirs : lother 
day will break’ 

So Kluck w'dioiil more ado piilK back the two c<)rps of his 
eenlie. and bids them kmoss die \Li:nc and K^rm to the north 
of his dele. lied Ikuik gii.tiil, and .o die pieNsure of Maunoury’s 
attack lonihires during the he next takes the last of his 
army, die two ci>:ps Ins left, mauhes them hO mile*' in 48 

hours re oUed whatever beiah not to lx out-llanked in the 
north, arul hive his i ommunications uit So here is K'liek who 
was pre-^iiie soudiward so last to tiiul the remains of the defeated 
rrmlisli. now vuvldenlv tuiiif'd completely onind and drawing up 
his whole army laung west ward Nr..unour\\ continuing 
attack fiom Paris Hut ail this l*ikes time and it is rivil till the 
morning of ilie ‘>th that Klikk has got himself into his new 
jiosition iind rs re<idy io fall ii|>on Maunoury in su|X'rior strength 
and dfive him back upon the Pans foriilications. Meanwhile the 
war has Ix'cn going on. 
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Next in the line to Kluck is Bulow He too remembers his 
orders to form a flank guard against Pans Moreover, the with- 
drawal of Kliick's arm> corps has left his right in the air So 
Billow pivots on his centre Flis right aim goes back, his left arm 
comes torward, and in the couise of the blh. 7th. 8th and ^Ih 
he draws himself up in position lacing Pans and almost »tt right 
angles to his previous front But an\one who looks at the dia- 
gram on page 18*^^ can see that both kliick and Bulow have now 
exposed their left hands io the attack ol an\ allied loices who 
may be advancing u[xmi iIkhi from the scniih We know that the 
British Arm> and the I itih I rendi \rni\ (I i inchet d'l sperev) 
have turned about on the nunning (d the ^ih jml .ue advancing 
This was onK the beginning Not miK had kluck <ind Bulow 
exposed their left flanks to the aliisk ol powLilul lorccs but a 
hideous gap had ojX'ned between them \ gip ot over M) miles 
and practicallv nothing to fill ii with excc[H cavalrs' A gieat 
mass of cavalrv indeed two ca\alr\ coips ilie coips ot Mtirwit/ 
provided b\ Kluck and c'l Riduhoton provided b\ Bulow still 
only cavalry and without i c nmnt>n commmder’ \n .iwfvil gip 
merelv skinned over' We m iv im igme the fvclin‘'s of the (ler- 
man Mam Headqu irtei s m I nxembum as this apparition 
gradually but incxorablv res )l\cd Uselt upon the m ip II we onlv 
had a couple of coips mai^hima forw ird behind the mam front 
here is their place and this is then hoiii * What tiid we do with 
the two corps that were to h ivo besieged Namur Ah’ ves we 
sent them to the \ islula’ So we dul’ H»wv fir have thev got 
‘They are now disembarking Irom So trams 7tM) miles away ' 
Well might the Kaiser hiv^ cxdiimed Aloltke. Molike give 
me back my legions’ * 

If the immense orgmi ms ol movlern iiniics standing m a row 
together find iheic is a wuk gip m ihcir ranks, and hive no 
reserves to come up and till it thev c«mn«)l idge towards one 
another sidcwavs like c«Mnpanics or billaiions I hev can onlv 
dose the gap by an advance or b\ i ieir(.al Which is it to be ' 
To ansvvcr this question we musi see what has been happening 
on the rest of the long battle line 

B<*ginning round tlic corner at the exit erne left of the Cfeiman 
invasion Prince Rupprcdii has found lie cannot pierce the front 
between loul and I pinal I he hcMvy guns ol the French fort- 
resses, the prepared |X)silions and tFic obstinate armies ot Dubail 
and Castclnau have, with much slaughter, stopixrd him and his 
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Bavarians He has been dragging the heavy cannon out of Met/: 
but It lakes a long time to move them Now thev are called for 
elsewhere Rupprecht ilierelore repiris on September S that he 
cannot break through the Frouee des Charmes and that he is in 
tact at a standstill North-east of \erdun Sarrail faces the Arm> 
of the Cjerinan C rown Prince Here again the guns ol the loriress 
strike heavv bl<nvs I he ( nnsn Piiikc’s ctdumns sknting \ eidiin 
at a re>pecltul Oistance aie mauled and hamptied Nc\l come 
the armies of the Hiikc Wiiriemixrg and (iciiLial V(M 1 Hausen 
Ihese are c<nilionted reNpcciiveh b\ the arms de I \ngle de 
Carv and around the mar^hes ol Si Ciond In die arniv of (icner<i! 
fiKh 

1 hroiighoui tliL ceiui dn ligliling w is ^.oiilused obsLiiie and 
to sas the lea^t iikIcci ne On die Ml <»! lUilow s armv fwnh 
which was now asso^iikd ikuK h dl ol lliusuisi in attempt 
was made to ad\ nxe t miiisI I kIi widi i desjvra’e i»ig miK 
bavonet attack ii J iw n 1 1 c ( ici m n ^ c ’ mn d.ii thiN iss.uill was 
successliil I he oulpo is ukI lUlvaiK * n< op ol (>ne Oxirs 
arms corps were cciinni dnscii bul^ bin dk m m line o* the 
French tield ainUeis iiuni c niimucd des i i itim^ liie 
F vers one remembei> fochs io phi s \\\ H mks are 
turned, rijs ccniic glsc^ w is I ui sk 

Three Cjcrrim inmev hid tned n ids uxt vlhs^ds igimsi 
the Flench inlhidlnld 1 Ik I kik h w iseK ind !hou*ih haidls 
with a con>ci nis decision ibsi nmim ti mi dcii >sc,] on kiught 
had Ixen contcnl l) sho )i them dosvn HroidK p^ ikmg the 
armies of the (leinitn ( roven Piiikc (Ik Dide *'l Wuitemberg 
and (jencral son fl 'k n scuic In Sc[)tciii’xr n i comjilete 
Standstill in front ol lli » e »t Sin nl d^ 1 \n de ind I ovh I h.e 
centres of the f reru h m 1 ( »c i m in li uhn sc^ri Ic mine up ag nn t 
each other m complete v^piipn We ne enric^ mg tlx birth 
throes of trench w iifare 

But what meanwhile hi b ci^ liijip«n'm’ in ihc eip’ We mud 
not forget the* gap li n suli tiptn lliiiu miks ol u txiween the 
two mmics of die (icimm indii Ini > ihis gip ire now marching 
steadil> the Finiish \ims ioj.mIi i wdi die left id the Filth 
French Arm^ (f rtriHiei ^) On tlx v inardi tlxH‘ ^ Biitish divi- 
sions preceded bv bru'ide^ of dicir own casahs .md a I rench 
cavalr> division Ihc> u) on mardimg I he (icrrnan aeroplanes 
sec five dark I'l-mile-long caierpillirs eating up the white loads 
They report ‘heavv FFniish masses advancing’ And what was 



there to stop them? Only one corps of cav«ilry now, the other 
has been calicd away by Bulow; 6 battalions of Jager, and- a 
long way back one rtdher battered infantry division. Ihcrc is 
no po^sdTilitN of such forces stopping i,r indeed dela}ing the 
march of a piolcssion.d army of men 7 here are three* 

livers 01 streams {o cross, four wooded ridges of ground to be 
cleared But nothin z can present ihi uedge from being driven 
inU) the vAp With eveiv hour uid c\eiv mile of its advance 
the slr.iiegic emhai rassmenis Bido v and Kluck increased. 
Nothing had h ippened so l.tr I’k (I'linan c i\a]r> and Jager 
were being diian hick before .i'’gic Mse British nllc-using 
cavairs, backed In swildv izathc.mg hi\(^ne(s and Ctiiinon But 
m the v\\ til. » 1 • di\s I'le Bnii h h t under 2.tKK) men The 
effects were m^t ( Klual, then weic MraUeic 

lu'iii in oeimi pLain«‘<i ih ii d^e Biiiish \rnn should 
adsance n U' dn •’ \ sen» s inimniiious events liad cast 

them into this p< ihon in the hne \M cn ihev advanced there 
was die gvip in front ot tlum On the wlioic Ironl it was the line 
of least usisiitKc* \lone ii dun boietl 'pJ piiiuhed, and il led 
into die (I iiL<’u Mill'' '( th (• la i.ght wing High destiny, 
blind late rcimlated the none too Nijonnis, hut nexcrlhelcss 
decisi e nil \.nK Ills ol this B.itish \inu It ni.uv.lies on wonder- 
ing w h u h IS li i[''|vnevl i » the nionst. i v\ h < h had purse ' * it with 
whip and 'Jl MiKe Nhuis Ihilow Imds his right flan being 
rolled I'kK bv die I iflh 1 leiich \im\ and himself v.ut i If eon- 
linualK lioni his neht-hand c(Miiiade kluck bv the British 
aii\ like Kluck |iist as he In ‘*<n li ms 5 .il inii> a line pvisiuon to 
fight \I umom\ luuis h.s ktt .mil .. i die rcai ol his left, hopc- 
le^s|\ ^ompiiMms5.d <tnd c\po''ed 

*\11 the SI dc elopiiKiits piesoiit dieiiochcs ,n the lust instance 
up<ui the ii It Billow's Hill Kluck s Ik idcju.uleis lo.id^d with 
a lui’klicd del Ills lOiK lemg die supplies the satct> and even 
the evi i|\ o) at k *s} orv thirii of ilk whole ot bod* . » armies. 
And the Mim 'd ihv. c disqiiu Hides unwilhnglv disckwed uem 
b\ Item live. its It" lerroi^ to the higlv ‘ ccnifc of .iUlhoi.iV. 

We luusi nvw» ii m poii ouiscl\,.s as n me pnvilege. to the 
I mivrors Ik ulcjuailcis a.i I locmbug lime ilio morning of 
Scptcmfvr S I he magn.iies iliere avscmbled were already 
alarmeil at the kick ol ie[’H>i's of the hourlv vie tones to which 
lhc\ had K'c<>me acaisiomed Instead comes Rupprccht's tale 
ihVt he is at a stanJsf'M Next there is hi ought a captured copy 
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of Joffre’s battle orders of the 5th The whole French Army is 
attacking' The Crown Prince says he is pinned down ‘Wc can 
make only contemptible advances/ he reports ‘Wc are plagued 
with artillery fire The infantry simply get under cover There 
are no means of advancing What are we to do*’’ The Duke of 
Wurtemlierg and Hausen tell the same tale in similar terms, 
varied only by the bayonet attack episode As for Billow and 
Kliick, one has only got to look at the map One d(K's not need 
to read the tactical repoits from these armies when their 
strategic torture is disclosed by aeioplane arul other reports 
Here at the summit in spacK)us rooms m an atmosphere of 
order, salutes and hecl-chv.kmg lai tiom the cannonade and des- 
perate, squalid, glorious confusion of the Imhling lines, the 
resultants of the pressures up<ni the immense bod\ of the (lerman 
invasion of f ranee are lot tiled and rcceirded as it b\ a Wall 
Street ticker during a crash t>f the market \ allies 4ue changing 
from minute to mmuic I fie highest authorities are reconciling 
themselves to neve positions I he booming hojK's of the '^id arc 
replaced by the pajx'r collapse of the Sih It is the s^imc story 
in terms of bUxKl instead of scrip 

Colonel Bauer, an accomplished Staff C)|]ker of middle rank 
has furnislTcd us with a picture of the scene 

‘Desperate panics seized severelv the entire army or to be more 
correct the greater part of the leaders It looked it its \sorsi at 
the supreme command Nfolike compictelv colkipsed He sat vMih 
a pallid face ga/mg at the map dead lt> all feeling a broken 
man General von Stem (Molike’s depiilv) ccilamly said “We 
must not lose our heads but he did not take charge He vv.is 
himself without confidence and give expression to his feelings 
by saying ‘‘We cannot tell hovv things will go lap(x*n (he.ul of 
the Operations Section of vchom we have IkmkI Indore) w^is as 
calm as ever and did not cohskIct th it the fadure was altogether 
his fault, nor vvas it for he dki not lo e his nerve But he did 
nothing “We \oungcr jK'opIc could not i»et a heanne 

1 hiis Bauer’ 

r very thing now converged uf»n \1oIike W'ho was Moltke^ 
He was the shadow of a great name, he was the nephew of the 
old I icld Marshal and had been his aidc-dc-camp He was an 
ordinary man, rath^'r a couriier. a man about the Palace agree* 
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able to the Emperor in the palmy days of peace The sort of 
man who does not make loo much trouble with a Sovereign, 
who knows how to suppress his own personality what there 
is of it, a good, harmless, rc'^pec table ordinary man And on to 
this ill-fated Ix^ing trashes ihc biutal icmorscicss tcntnpctal im- 
pingement ot tides and impul ions undtr which the gieatesi cap- 
tains of history might have hlencJied’ 

There is hardl> anv doubt what he should have ilone A simple 
message to all the Cjcrnian armies to impaired to eveiy 
division. *If \ou cannot advance hold on dig in vicld not a 
scrap ot conqueied lerntoiv, uiilUi ntntrsufn might well 

have stabilized the situation \t tins tune however onlv the 
Bntish Armv knew (lioin the B<x'r War) the ix>wu ot modern 
weapvms on the dclensive I he I rench were )usi tnjoving ihcir 
first exultant cxpcneiKc ot it None of the nnlitarv men on the 
other side vet knew that as a mallei ol fact a ^0 mile gap in a 
front ot 2(K) is oriK a tr.ip for the attackers wh<^ enler inti> it 
Almost instantl) it hcc(nnes not i victorv but *1 dangerous salient, 
a bulge subject to crosslire and counier attack fiom both fl inks 
the worst place in the woild tor a lurihei cttfensivc 

The officers of the (ictman (jcncral Stall formed i close cor- 
poration and conlraicrnitv and boic the same relation to the 
German Armv and u le idcrs as the Jc^jits of tlx seventeenth 
and eightcenih ccniuncs bore to the priests and c irduials (^f the 
Roman Catholic (hurcli lluv sjxike iIku own I ineuage lhe> 
had ihcir own special alliliaiion'' llicv moved men and things 
with the higher mfclligencc which comes hom knowledge and 
organization To one t'f these oflkcrs, ( olond llenisdi ihe head 
of the Intelligence about nnddav Seple iilxr X Molike impirted 
his views or nuHxl I5<iih men uc now ilcad Neither has left 
a record ot the conversation V\c onlv know what lollowcd fror«i 
It Colonel Hentsch got m his long gicv ca? and ^viit along the 
whole line ol the Armies >iopping a! c ich of their headcpiarlcis 
and fmallv reached Hulow s hcadquarUis ilxml dirk lie Siiw 
his h**othcr Stall Olheer if tint army Me wrcsllal with him long 
It was agreed between them th it d the Hiiiish Arm> was aduall> 
found to be across the Marne m lorce and adv incing into the 
gap between Bulow and Kluck Biilow should retreat to the Aisne 
in conformilv with all the other (icrman armies of the right and 
centre Ifenlsch spared a few moments for a civil chat with old 
Bulow. Ihe conversation, we arc told, was |xrssimislic He slept 
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the night at Bulow’s headquarters He started at 7 o’clock the 
next morning, and the old man not being tailed till 9, he talked 
again with the General Staff Oflicer It is clear that by this time — 
the reports of the previous day basing been considered — there 
was no doubt about tlie heads of the British columns being 
across the Marne Iherofore the conditions established the night 
before had been fulfilled Biilovs on his own initiative,’ as 
directed by his Stall Officer ordered the retreat of the Second 
Army when in due couise Ik cnieiLd his I Ladquariers’ office 

Hentsch. knowing what the Second \rmv was doing, pro- 
ceeded on his \\d\ Me had some difliculi\ in teaching Kluck. 
He had to cn)ss the giisK gap and his cat was blocked b> masses 
of letieating t'n*iniin cavalis lie was nnolved in a ‘panic.’ as 
he describes it, loilowmg a Biiii^h acioplane raid It was not 
till after ikhmi that he i cached Klack s headquarters Here again 
he dealt <'nl> with the Stall Ollicci lie ne\er saw Kluck at all 
He l(^kl \on Kuhl khkk Chid of S‘ ill tliat as the 1 nglish 
were now known to be advancing into the eip Bulow's army 
would be rciicating But a^^cording to Hentsch Kuhl some two 
hours before had issued an (^idcr toi icUeal kuhl who is still 
alive and has wnikn d mas i\e book admits tint such an order 
had been telephoned b\ hi> suhoidmaie (now dead), but that 
this subordinate h«id mis^oiKeivLd wliai lie liad intended He 
declares tint Hliu^Ji gave him a positive rder to wii’ Iraw 
Kluck’s aimv to the Nisik and sj^^kN to lav the whole t iden 
upon him 

At the iiujiiiiv into this celebrate. vi episOvle oideied b I uden- 
dorir in hM7 ( oIoikI llcni''ch w nKtaicd It was found that 
his mission horn \Iolike was m sluvi to see it a retreat wa5» 
ncccssarv and il s^^ \o «.o opciaie the rdi >erade movcnienis of 
the live CicTmin aimics [ o\ this he had been given plenary 
authorilv in the n ime of die Supiemc Command And he had 

Ivcn given it oiilv b\ w ud of moutld But the duel between 

Kuhl and llenlsHi Ins Ikkii coiuimied b\ kuhl over n*> adver- 
sarv’s grave lie dcslaics ilie otdei to rcueai was positive. It is 

however to be noted that he did not ask i this vital order in 

writing tuui that he did not lell kluck about it till several hours 
had passed 

However it niav be, Hentsch a |X'iipatetic kxiis of defeat, 
traversed and rclra verged the tniiie line of the Ciernian armies 
On the cvuiward journev he gathered evil tidings, and as he re* 



turned he issued fateful orders Ffe used the powers confided 
to lum to order succcssivel> the First, Second, Third, fourth and 
Fifth German armies to retieat upon the line of the Aisne or in 
general conformity with that line OnI> at one point was any 
objection raised Ihe Cierman Crown PniKC who has been so 
mocked at. received Moltke s emissarv in jx'rson Confronted 
with an order to retreat he demanded a in writing and refused 
otherwise to obev All Hentsch s directions had been verbal as 
from one Cieneral Slalf Ollicci to another Heie was the first 
Commander wuh whom he had come in ciMiiacl So he said ‘he 
would ha\e a form<tl order sent fr«>m I uxcnihiirg And sent it 
was bv telegraph tlic next das 

So ended the battle ol the Maine I niil a reluMl began, the 
onl\ A1I> armv which had crossed the Maine was the British 
In fact we mas sa\ ihu along the whole front from Verdun to 
Pans the French did not uKancc at all in the battle of the 
Marne Some of them indeed on ihc lefi ol F (Kh and the right 
of F ranchci aetualK reireiied Ihe onlv \ll\ arms which 
advanced coniinualK was ihc Bniish lius advanecd noilh- 
wards in the four davs ScpicmKr rujjre than 40 miles But 
lest the reader should think this in asscriimi ol national \ain- 
glory, let me hasten to repeat that at the moment when 
the British Arms vas firiied r niml it h ul tiilher to go than 
the others before ii came into corn id and snorulh that when 
it met the enenn it lound in the jiMin *'nl> a Ctivaliy screen 
covering the fat il gip Neveiihelc s the I lei remains that it 
probed Its wav into the Cjeim m liver 

Ihus bv a sueee^slon i)t unt(»it ee ib!< md uneontiolled events 
was decided almost at its beeinpinL’ the 1 ile‘ the war on land 
and little else was left but loui \eu> ot senseless slaughter 
Whether (jcncrai von MoI'kc aefu ilK said to the I mjKror. 
‘Majestv wc have lost the w«ir we do not know \\c know anv- 
how that with a prcscienee gre«iier m politic il than in militaiy 
affairs, he wrote to his wife on ihc melu ol the 9ih ‘ I lungs have 
not jone well Ihc lighting cisi ol I'aris has nt)! gone m our 
favour and \\( s/ad /a < /o / »/ '/^ dnnun^i vw fiaxc dom 
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CHAPTER XI r 
THL WAR AT SI A 

I NOW have to chronicle a brilliant episode which came at a 
most timely moment and throughout which we enjoyed the 
best of good luck. My insistent desire to develop a minor offen- 
sive against the Cicrmans in the Heligoland Bight led to con- 
ferences with Commodore T>rwhiti, wlio commanded the light 
cruisers and dcstro>cTs to ‘Jhc HarwiLh Striking Force,’ and 
Commodore Keves. the head ol the Submarine Service also 
stationed at Harwich. (Jn August 23 C ommodore Kc>es called 
personally upon me at the Admiralty with a proposal for ‘a well- 
organi/cd drive commeiKing before dawn Irom inshore close to 
the enemy's coast.' On the 24th 1 presided at a meeting in my 
room between him and C ommodore I xrwhiit and the First Sea 
I-ord and the C hief of the Staff 

The plan which the two C ommodores then outlined was at 
once simple and daring. Since the first hours of the war our sub- 
marines had prowled about in the Heligoland Bight. They had 
now accumulated during a period of three weeks accurate in- 
formation about the disp<'»siiions of the enemy. They knew that 
he was m the habit of keeping a flotilla of Jo’-lroyers attended by 
a couple ol small cruisers, cruising and patrolling each lughl to 
the North of Heligoland, and that these were accustomed to be 
relieved shoril) ciliei daylight by \ second flotilla which worked 
on a much less extended Ix'at 1 he\ proposed to take two 
flotillas ol our best destroyers and two light cruisers from Har- 
wich by niglu and reach ju^t before dawn a point inside the 
Northern C’t^asi ol the Heligoland Paght not far from the island 
of .Syll fiom this point they would make a left-handed scoop 
inshore, falling upon and chasing back the outcoming flotilla if 
they met it. and then WvHild all turn together in a kmg line 
abreast Wcstwaul towards home to meet Lind if possible dcsli '^y 
the incoming (ierm in IliMilla Six British s ^marines in two divi- 
sions would take part m tlie operation si> as to attack the Cicrman 
heavy ships should they cenne out. and two baille-criiisers (the 
Invindtylc and New /caUnui) then stationed at the Humber wxmld 
act as supjx>r(. 

Such was in short the plan proi>oscd by these ofticers and 
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approved by the First Sea Lord Action was fixed for the 28th. 
As soon as Sir John Jcllicoe Nsas informed ol these intentions, 
he offered to send in further support three battle-cruisers and 
SIX light ciuisers He did more He sent Sir David Beatty 'I he 
result was a millCss which tai exceeded the hopes ot the 
Admiralty, and produced results ot a lar reaching character upon 
the whole ot ihe naval war 

At dawn on the 2Sih \dnural ivrwhili s lloiillas. led by the 
Areihusa and I ta/l sn reached their |M)inl ol attack and, m the 
words ol Adiniia! Schcer broke int > the Heligoland Bight ' Ihe 
enenu was taken bv surprise Ihe wc ither near the land was 
increasingK niisi\ Ihe lleligoland hiiierics ca-ne into action, 
but without effect Ihe ( lerrnan biukships and Kiiile-ci uisers 
could not cross the bar ol the (Uilei Jade owine to the tide till 
1pm Onlv the (lerman light cru’^trs tni paiiol t'l close at hand 
in the I Ibe or the I nis c<'uld c*)n)e to ilie tul ol their lloiillas 
A contused dispersed ind prolonged cries ol combats ensued 
between the lloullas jnd 1 gin cruisers aiul coruinued until after 
four o’clock in the aliernotni Dunnu all ihis nine the British 
light forces were i ampaging iboui ih^ cuem\ s mcisi intiniiite 
and jealousK guarded waters 

\erv Utile hinvevcr turned mil a> had Ixcn pl.inned Owing 
to a misclhincC arising primanlv trorn a fault in A\dmir*iliy staff 
work, the message apprising ( ommod^ics Keves and Iviwhill 
of the presence ol Admiral lieativ with his additional battle- 
cruisers and light cruisers did ri«u reach them in lime, nor was 
Admiral Bcvtlv aware of the ircas m which ihc British sub- 
marines were working Several awkward embarrassments lol- 
lowcd from tins arul might e isilv have led to disaHrous mistakes 
However, lortunc w*is sic«idv and the miti il surprise logethet 
with the resolute ollensise carried us s.deh ihroui'h 1 he (ieiman 
light cruisers precipilatclv proceeding l > the assistance of their 
/lr)tillas and animated bv (he hojxs o| culling olf oui own ran 
into the British batik cruiser Xdmiral Ikaltv m spile in>t only 
of liiv risk ol mines md submarines init abo lor ail he could 
know of meeting su|X'noi toiccs had with exli.iordinary 
audacity led his sqi]a<lr<m far mlo the Bight I wo enemy cruisers 
(the Ariadne and the holn) were smashed to pieces by the 
enormous shells of the ! ant and the Pnnuss Royal, a third 
(the Mam^) was mnk by the light cuiiscrs and destroyers Ihrcc 
others (the Iramnlob, Stiawhan^ and the Stettin) limped 
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home with many casualties. One German destroyer was sunk. 
The rest in the confusion and light mist escaped, though several 
were injured. 

The good news trickled into the Admiralty during the day, but 
for some time we were ver> anxious about the Arethusa, A feed- 
pipe had been sm*ished by a shell and her steaming power was 
reduced to seven (^r eight knots Hovscver, she returned un- 
molested to the Ihamcs 

Not a single Hrilish ship w.is sunk or. indeed, seriously 
injured, and oui casualties did not exceed thirtv-li\e killed and 
about lorlv wounded in spue ol the lact that, in the words of 
the (jcrman I leulenaiU I holens ‘ I he \ nglish ships made the 
greatest efToris to pick up the siii\ivois'‘ Iwo hundred and 
lwent)-lour Cicihuuin, niiinv despei iteK wounded were rescued 
in circumstances ol much dangei b\ ( omnuxiore Keves on the 
dcsliovei I uuhit and brought to I ngl md ( onsiderabl\ more 
th*m a ihiHisaiid C/cimans including the 1 loiilla Adminil and 
the Desiroser C oniinodore perished \ son oi Admiral von 
Firpit/ was among ihe prisoners \Uicii moie important how- 
ever than these niateiuil guns was the ellect produced upon the 
morale of the enem\ I lie Germans knew nothing of our defec- 
tive Stall woik and ol the iisks wc had run All thev saw was 
that the Hiiiish did not hesiuue Iia/aid iheir greatest vessels 
as well as then light crati in the nu^si d iring olTensive aclicMi 
and had css^aped appueiuK uns^^aihcd I hev felt as we nould 
htivc tell had (icinhin desUo^cI^ broken into tlic Solent and 
their battle ciuislis jxMictiaicd as I ir is the Ihe results of 

this action were lar leachmg IIlikcI >iwaid the weight ol British 
naval piosuge lav lieiw aciv^ss all (leiman sea enterprise Gptm 
the I mpeioi the impiession prodused was decisive Thus 
Schcer llie resinclions imposed on the Battle fleet were 
adhered to* \nd still moie explicit von I irpu/ * . .vugust 

2Sth, a dav I iielul. both n its alter elfecis and incidental results, 
for (he work of oui navv lire I m|XTO[ did nor v ni losses 

of this svirt Orders were issued b> the I m|vror . . . after 

an audience to Pohl lo winch I as usual 's not summoned, to 
restrict the imiiaiive ol the C ommander-in-Chtof of the North 
Sea I Iccl the loss ol ships was to be avoided. Heel sallies and 
anv greater urKlerla kings must Iv approved b> His Majesty in 
advance/ etc On von Tirpit/ piotestmg against ‘this muz/hng 
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policy' . . . ‘there sprang up from that day forth an estrangement 
between the Emperor and myseJf, winch steadily increased ’ 

The German Navy was indeed ‘mu// led ’ I xcept for -furtive 
movements by individual submarines and minelayers not a dog 
stirred from August till NovcmK'r Meanwhile our strength, both 
offensive afloat and defensive in oui harlvnirs, was steadily and 
rapidly increasing 

The news ot this naViil Kiion leaLhcJ the I reiKh and British 
armies in the dark hour before the d*iwn ot vicloiy and was 

everywhere published to tlie retreaiine troops 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

On an \ugust moiiiine Ix'hold dso the ^.iirious sight of a 
British Cabinet of icspec table I ilxral |X)iitiLians sitting down 
deliberaielv and with nalKC «itoretl «nighi to plan the seizure of 
the (lerman colonies in cverv p.irt of the woild’ A month before 
with what horror and disgust vould niosi (^t those present have 
averted their minds trorn such idc s' But oui sea communica- 
tions depended largGv ujvui the pr >nipi denial of these bases (^r 
refuges u^ the (lemnn cruisers and further with Belgium 
already largelv o\oirun bv the (icriiMn armies ever>one tell 
that we nuisi lose no link in uik!n<» ho i iges lor her eventual 
liberalioii AccordmgK with maps uul [kikiIs the whole world 
was surveved six scpaiatc expedition^ were approved in prin- 
ciple and renntte'd to the St ilfs ft>i siud\ iml cxceiilion An cnict- 
prising Capidin had aliexidv *ui the outbo. ik v>f war invaded the 
German eolonv ol Ii^goIaiKl We nt»v» pi opo cd m eonjunelioii 
with the I rench t(^ altai^k the ( «inKr< ons i niueh more serious 
undertaking Cicncral Banihi lunl ht ul\ dcelarcd his intention 
of invading (lerman South West \frua I he New /calami and 
Australian (joNcrnmenls wishetl at once to s^-i/e Samoa and the 
German p<»ssessi()ns in the Paeilic \n \nglo Indian cxfx'dition 
was aiilhon/cd for the lU ick o| (f^inian I ,isi Africa I he Stall 
work in preparation for the niililar idc of this last ex[X'dilion 
was by no means jxricci and rcsulicii in a serious rebull I he 
trail portaiion of the t xixditionarv lorees simultaneously in all 
these dilTercnl direelions whde the seas weie siill scoured bv the 
German trui^crs threw another et i^f rcs|xinMbilities u|X)n the 
Admiralty 

rn)m the middle of Se'picmbcr onw.irds wc began to bo at 
our fullest strain I he great map of the woild which covered 
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one whole wall of the War Room now presented a remarkable 
appearance As many as twenty separate enterprises and under- 
.takings dependent entirely upon sea-power were proceeding 
simultaneously in different parts of the globe Apart from the 
expeditions set forth above, the enormous business of convoying 
from all parts of the I mpirc the troops needed for France, aiid 
of replacing them in some cases vsuh Icrritonals from home, 
lay heavy upon us It was soon to be augniLiUcd 

It had been easy lo set on fool the organization of the three 
Naval Biigades and other Divisional troops for the Royal 
Naval Division, but at a very carlv siaeu 1 found the creation 
of the arlillcrv besond aiiv resouiLL^ ! which I could dispose. 
We could did ordoi a hundred field guns in the llnited 
States, but the naming mounting and equipping ol the artillery- 
men could not and <)ui!ht not to he undei taken apart from the 
mam prepiraiion of the \rmv \1\ inihtarv staff oliieer. Major 
Ollivant at tins stage' liad a ver\ g< od idea which provoked 
immediatelv farrc’ehing consequences He advised me lo ask 
1 ord Kitchener tor a dozen British biiieiics trom India to form 
the artilleiv ol the Roval Na\ d Division kiting India have 
Icrnloiial batteries m csehangt I put this to 1 ord Kitchener 
the same atteincH^n He seemed irePicnJouslv struck by the idea. 
What vouki the Cabinet sav ^ he asked It the (lovernmcnt of 
Indi.i refused could the C abiPel oveiiule ihe'iii ^ Would they'^ 
Would I siip(>oii him in the matter’ \nd so on I had I leave 
that night loi the North it) visit the I ket winch was lying in 
I oeh I wc on the west coast t>l Scotland I o\[\ eight hours later, 
when I leturneJ, I visited I oid Kiithcnei and asked him how 
matters were prv)grcsving He beai icd with tklight *Not only/ 
he said \un I going tt) take twelve biiiciKs but ihiriv-one. and 
not onlv «mi I going to take bmciies I am going lo take 
battalions I iin eoing to take thiilv mru bait iIit)nN 1 am going 
to se'iul llicm Iciiiiorial divisions insi(,atl three Icrrilonal 
divisions S i)u must gci the liansix>iis k idv at tmee After we 
had gloated over this pros|vcel t^f suectninn'z out struggling front, 
I observed that I could ntnv count on tlu twelve ballcnes for 
the Rt^yal Naval Division Not one he said 1 am going to 
take them all iuvslII and he rubkd his hands together with 
every sign of glee Si) the Naval Division was left again in the 
cold and had to go forward as infantry onlv 
This new development involves] a heavy addition to our eon- 
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voy work, and the situation in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
must now be examined b> the reader 
When war began the Cicrmans l\ad the tollowmg cruisers 
on foreign stations- Sc lia/nfu>r\t Ctnciscnau / nuJen, Nuniherf», 
JLeip:tg (Chinal, koniLishcn: (fast Atiica and Indian (Xcan); 
Dreulen, Karlsruhe (West Indies) All these ships were last and 
modem, and everv one ol them did iis serious injurv belore they 
were destro>ed llicie were aKo seseral gunboats iuut Planet, 
Kormt, Nusa and / hn none c>l which could be ignoied In 
addition, we expected that the Cieimans v^oulJ trv to send to sea 
upwards ot torl> last armed merLhanimen to prev on commerce 
Our arrangements w^re lu^wever, as has been nan iied success- 
ful m preventing all but live trom leasing haihnii Ol these live 
the largest the Kaist W il thn cUt was sunk by the 

Hi^hfher (( aptam HulLr) on \ugusi 2n [\k ( a,) I /iifali^Hir was 
sunk on Scplembei 14 b\ the British ai nwd merchant cruiser 
Cannania (( apt im Noel (irani) altei a bnlli ml action between 
these two iitiked ship and iIk three (Uheis took leluge and were 
interned m neutral h irbour some immih^ I tier Oui tiispovuions 
for preventing a srui and commeicc r udei illick upon our 
trade were trom the <hii \er\ largeK siu^Lsstul and in the tew 
months with which this \(»hime deaU cvers mie td the snemy 
ships was reduced t > ci>mplcte inaciiviu sunk o\ pinned m port 
Nevertheless it is a tin criticism ihii wt ought to ha\e had 
more fast cruisers m b^reigri waters aiui m pn iiculai that vse 
ought to have matched cvtrv one ol iIk (itr/nm cruisers with a 
faster ship as u was (»ir mlwiUion to do 11k karlsncfu m the 
West Indies gave a ch mec to »iir lumiinj els at tlie outbreak 
of war, and the konn^shtr ^ m the Indi i Oeean was sighted a 
few days earlier But our sliip>> were not list enough to bung 
the former to action or keep m cK^se couiaei with the latter till 
war was (leclareJ As will he seen iiearlv everv one ol these 
German cruisers took its prev belore being caught not onl) of 
mere* int ships but ot shlp^ of war I he Sihamlunsi and 
Gneise/iau sank the \hmnuHtth and (torn} llofh^ the Ao;//i»v- 
her^ surprised and dcstr<»yed the >asus and the / nulifi sank 
the Russian cruisier /undiu!^ and the f rench clestrovci Mems- 
quet Ccrlamly they did then duly well 
The keynote of all lire Admiralty dispositions at the outbreak 
of war was to be as strong a»s possible in Home waters in order 
(0 fight a decisive battle with the whole German Navy To this 
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end the foreign stations were cut down to the absolute minimum 
necessary to face the individual ships abroad in each theatre. 
The Fleet was weak in fast light cruisers and the whole of my 
administration had been cKcupicd in building as many of them 
as possible. None of the Aretfiusas had, huwc\cr, yet reached 
the Fleet. Wc thcrctorc grudged every light cruiser removed from 
Home waters, feeling that the \ lect would be tactically incom- 
plete w'ithoul its sea casalry The principle of first things first, 
and of concentrating in a decisive theatre against the enemy’s 
main power, had governed everything, and had led to delay in 
meeting an important and wcil-iccogni/ed subsidiary lequire- 
ment. The inconvenience in other part^ of the glol-ic had to be 
faced. It was > ‘nous. 

Nowhere did this UKonvenience sluiW iisell more than in the 
Indian (Xean After being sighted <ind making olf on the 3 1st 
of July, the Ivcamc a '-cruniv prccKcupalion in all 

movements of ir^.>ops and trade Anoihcr last Cicrman cruiser, 
the f mJt-n, which mi die outhicak of war was on the China 
Station, also appeared in the middle of September in Indian 
waters, and being handled with cntci prise and audacity began to 
inflict niimcious and serious losses ii|>mi oui mercantile marine. 
Ihesc events piodiKcd consequences 

By the end o\ August wc had .ilrcady collcMcd the bulk of 
the 7lh Division from all the fortresses and garrisons of the 
i’mpire During Septemix'r the iwo British Indian divisions with 
additional cavalry (m all nearly men) were already cros.s- 

ing the Indian (Xean On top of this came the plans for exchang- 
ing practically all the British infantry and artillery in India for 
lerriu^rial baiierics and baitalunis. and the formation c^f the 
27lh, 28lh and 2uih l^ivisions of regular irm^ps. The New 
/ealaiid contingerii must Ix' escoitcvl to Australia and there, with 
25.BO(f Australians, await <.onvoys to 1 tno[v Meanwhile the 
leading troops of the Can.idian Army, about 25,tXH) strong, had 
to Ik brought across the Atlantic All this was of course addi- 
tional to tlic main siuiaiion in the Noiih Sea and to the con- 
tinueil flow of drafts, reinforcements and supplies across the 
Channel. Meanwhile lire enemy’s I ieci remained intact, waiting, 
as wc miglit think, its moment to strike; and his cruisers con- 
tinued to prey upon the seas. To strengthen our cruivser forces 
wc had already armeil and commissioned twenty -four liners as 
auxiliary cruisers, and had armed defensively fifty-four mer- 
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cbanlmen Another forty suitable ve’isels were in preparation. In 
order to lighten the strain in the Indian Ocean and to liberate 
our light cruisers for their proper work of hunting down the 
enemy, 1 proposed the cmplovment ot our old battleships 
{Ciinopus class) as escorts to convoss In September I issued 
instruction that ihe whole con\(^> svsiem in the Indian Ocean 
should be placed (^n a basis ot legular tortnightlv sailings, and 
that the Dartmouth i tut ham and BLuk /hi/Ui bo released by 
the utilization ot three oM baiileships 

Besides empKning these old baiiLships on cons os we 
had also at the end o[ \ugust sent three otheis abioad as rall>- 
ing points for oin cruiser in case a (lOrman heass ciinser should 
break out thus the svas sent to Halil i\ the ilhtou to 

Gibraltar and the ( an >pu to ilie ( ipe de \ erde station Naval 
histor> atforded nunieroas goi'd esaniples ot tlu use ol a pro- 
teclise battleship t<i gisc secunis and deknsive supcnoriis to a 
cruiser force to serse in tact as i HoUing loiirc'^s round which 
the faster \essels could inuKeusie and on which ihes could fall 
back Iheso battleships alsi> gase protcdi m to the collieis and 
supplv ships at the sanous occauK 1\ocn v uhoul sshich all t>ur 
cruiser s>steni would hise h»*oken d >wn Ihc ic tdei will see the 
^>stem further applied a^ the war adsaiKes 
The position in tliL Pidfu was also c >inplic ikd Our squad- 
ron there consisted ot die \1 •uauw uul llafu,nhitt with the 
light cruiser YarmoHih 1 his uas d )tdnlull. a iiiakh tor ilie two 
powerful Cicrman ^luiseis Sc/ and (itiisttutu We had 

however in 190 demised a Irugti s^^hc ue b\ which the I numph 
—one of the two battleships \diKh hid been built loi ( hdi and 
bought from her to prevent ihcir f dltiu: inU' Kiosiari hands at 
the outbreak ol the Rus o lapmc c War w i> made to serve 
as a depot ship manned (»n mohih/ iiioii ii >iu the ^lews of the 
river gunboats m the S nglsc OiKc the h umjili was mobili/cd 
our sujx!nontv except in s|Kxd w in < ,ci vlielming .uul we could 
afford to see how greater m illci aciU at home Udorc deciding 
whether to reinforce the ( hma i ition or not \s early as the 
28th July I pfo[X)sed to the I usi Sea 1 (>ul the discieet mobiliza- 
tion of the I numph and the c mccniniion ol the ( hma Squad- 
ron upon her, and this was accordmglv cllcctcxl m gcHxl time 
Five thousand miles to the southward was the Australian squad- 
ron, consisting of the balilc-crutscr Aust/alia, and the two excel- 
lent modern light cruisers Sydney and MelhiUtnie Ihc Australia 
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by herself could, of course, defeat the Scharnhorst and Gneis- 
enau, though by running different ways one of the pair could 
have escaped destruction. Our last look round the oceans before 
the talcful signal, lelt us therefore in nci immediate anxiety about 
the Pacific. 

On the outbreak of war the 1 rensh armoured cruisers Mont^ 
calm and Duplcix and the Russian light truisers Askold and 
/enuhui^, in the 1 ar I asi, were placed under British command, 
thus sensibly increasing our picdonnnancc \ few days later an 
event ot the grcalcsi imj^ortancc occurred I he attitude of Japan 
towards Cjormany suddenly became nnc of fierce menace. No 
clause m the Anglo-Japancse f reals eiuiilcd us to invoke the 
assistance of Japan But it became esideni before the war had 
lasted a wcck that the Japanese natuMi had not forgotten the 
circumstances and influciKC'* under whkh they had been forced, 
at the end of the ( hincsc War to qua Port Arthur They now 
showed themselves resolved to estirpatc all Cjcrman authority 
and interests in the far I ast On the Oih Japan addressed an 
ultimaium to (icrmans demanding within seven days the un- 
conditional surrender of the (icrman naval ba'^e Ising Tau 
[Kiaoclunv] c(nichmg tins demand m the very phrases in which 
nineteen voais lx‘fv)rc thev had Von summoned to leave Port 
Arthur at the instaiKC oi (iciminv In rcplv the German 
I comm mded liis servants i > resist ro die end, here, 

as almost m evciv v)ihcr place wIkic ( .ermaiis found the selves 
is<ilaicd in llie face ol (ncrwhdmmg tor^^o he was obeyed with 
consiaricv 

I lie cnirv ol J ipan mn^ the v\ i ciiablcvl us to use our China 
squadron to heller advanligc in odiei ilu\ilres 1 he Newcastle 
was oideicd across die Pacihc where our {v.o old skx>ps (the 
Ali^mni ml Sdirutm/) were in jcopiidv tiom the German 
light cruiser / < //> /e I he Irmmfh was sent to participaie with 
a small Bnii^li c<iniingc it in the lapaiusc attack u^xm the fort- 
ress ot I sum lau (icneral airanecmcnts were m. d«‘ by the 
British and lapanese Admiralties wlicrebv rcsixMisibility for the 
whole of the Ntnthein I\kiIk except ih Canadian Cevast, was 
assumed b\ Japan 

Ihc table on p 207 sets foiili the rival forces in the Western 
Pacific at the outbreak of war f \cn without the ships employed 
by Japan or the great Japitnese reserves which lay behind them, 
the superior strength of the Allies was c)\crw helming. But the 
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game the two sides had to play was by no means as unequal as 
it looked. It was indeed the old game of Fox and Geese. The 
two powerful German cruisers Schamhot \t and Gfwisenau, with 
their two light cruisers, tormed a modern squadron fast and 
formidable in character Our battle-cruiscr AuUtalui could catch 
them and could tight them single-handed I he Minotaur and the 
Hampshire could just catch them and. as we held, could light 
them with good prosjsects ot success, bui it vsould be a hard- 
fought action It the I numph were added Ic' Minotaur and 
Hampshire, there was no nsk at all in the light but almost in- 
superable ditliculiN in bringing the cnem\ io aLlion Among the 
light cruisers, the mouth Melhounu Ssdms and the Japan- 
ese Chikuma could both catch and kill f nuhn oi \ufnfHti> Of 
our older light cruisers. /<>\ and ! nnHintif could h*i\e toiight 
Emden or Surnbn^ with a chance of killing (^r at least ol crip- 
pling them bel(^re Ixring killed but neither was last eiumgh to 
catch them Our remaining cruisers cmild onl\ be used m com- 
bination with stronger Newels With our loice-^ aided bv two 
French and two Kussiui ships ,ind b\ the la]\uiese to the 
extent which will tx* dcsciux'd the \dmii<dl> had to piolccl 
all the expedition^ com )\s and trade in the l\icitic lo wii - 

The New /eaiarul convov to \ustialia 

The Australian and New /ealand coni. )\ l?i>m XiMr iha lo 
Europe 

The convov ol the Ihui'^h I .ir f a^(e(n earn to I iiro|X' 

The con\o> c»l huh in trv> )ps to ielie\e our I ar I asiein 
garrisons 

The exjx'dition to Samoa 

The cxpcuiition to New (uh.k i 

All these vvere in avldnion to the 'jcner il ir ule whnh con- 
tinued unmierrupledb 

Admiral von Spec liie (leiman ( onim uuler m llie Ficihc, 
had therefore no lack of objectives He had onlv lo hide and 
to strike The vastne s of the Pacific and its multitude of islands 
offered him their shel'er, an i once he had vanislied. vvho should 
say where he would rcapj^ar ^ On the (Uhci hand, there weio 
considerable checks on his action and a limit, certain though 
indefinite, lo the life of his squadron With the bliKkadc <>f Tsing 
Tail he was cut fr im his only ba^! on that side of the wcirld. 
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He had no means of docking his ships or executing any serious 
repairs, whether necessitated by battle or steaming. The wear and 
tear on modern ships is considerable, and difficulties multiply with 
every month out of dock. To steam at full speed or at high speed 
for any length of time on an> quest was to use up his life rapidly. 
He was a cut flower in a vase; fair to see, yet b<.>und to die, 
and to die ver> soon if the water was not eonslanll> renewed. 
Moreover, the process of getting coal was one of extraordinary 
difficulty and peril. The e\lensi\e organization of the Admiralty 
kept the closest watch in e\cT> port on every ton of coal and 
every likely collier The purchase ot coal and the movement of a 
collier were tell-tale traces which might well lav the pursuers on 
his track. His own safety and his pov^er to embarrass us alike 
depended upon tlie uncertainty ot his movements But this un- 
certainty might be betrayed at any moment by the movement 
of colliers or by the interception of wireless messages Yet how 
could colliers brought to the necessary rendezvous without 
wireless messages^ I here existed in the Pacilic only live (jcrman 
wireless stations, Yap. Apia, Nauru. Rabaul. Anguar, all of which 
were destroyed by us within two months ot the outbreak of war. 
After that there remained onl\ the witeless on boaid the (icrman 
ships, with -which u was very dangercnis to brcMlhc a word into 
the ether. Such was the situation of Admiral von S|K'e 

The problem of the Admiralty was also dcliv.ate and complex. 
All our enterprises lay simultaneously under the shadow of a 
serious potential danger \ou could lUtike s^aic schemes which 
showed that von Spec might turn up with his w}u>lc squ.ulron 
almost anywhere On the other hand, wc could not possibly be 
strong enough every day everywhere to meet him We had. there- 
fore, either to balance probabilitieN and run iisks, or reduce our 
movements and alfairs to very narrow limits Absolute sccuiily 
meant something very like <ibsolutc paralysis, yet fierce would 
have been the outcry attendant either upon siagnatum or 
disaster. Wc decided deldxTalcIy to carry on our atfairs and to 
lake me risk After all. the <Keans were as wide for us as for 
von Spec The map of the world in the Admiralty War Room 
measured nearly 20 feet by 30 Being a seaman's map. its centre 
was filled by the greatest mass of water on the glolK: the 
enormous areas of the Pacific tilling upwards of 3iK) square feet. 
On this map the head of an ordinary vcil-pin represented ihc 
full view to be obtained from the masts of a ship on a clear day, 
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There was certainly plenty of room for ships to miss one another. 

As has been stated, the British China Squadron mobilized and 
concenlrated at Hong-Kong, and the Australian Navy at Sydney. 
Admiral von Spec was at Ponape in the Caroline Islands when 
Great Britain declared war upon Germany. From Hong-Kong 
and Sydney to Ponape the distances were each about 2.750 miles. 
Although Japan had not >et entered the war, the German 
Admiral did not attempt to return to Kiaexhau. as this might 
have involved immediate battle with the British China Squadron. 
He proceeded only as far as the I adrone Islands (German), where 
the htndcfi from Kiaochau. escorting his supply ships, met 
him on August 12. He sent the ! tmlcn into the Indian Ocean 
to pre> on commerce and turned himself eastward towards the 
Marshall islands. On August 22 he detached the Niirnherg to 
Honolulu to t)blain inb^rmaiion and send messages, to cut the 
cable between ( anada and Nevs '/caland, and to rejoin him at 
C hristmas Island on Sepiemher S Here he was in the very centre 
of the Pacilic. 

The Admiralts knew nodnng of these movements bevond a 
report that he was ^.('>aling vii the C aroline Islands on August 9. 
[hereafter he vanished compleielv from our view. We could know 
noilting for certain. 1 he iheorv ot the .Admiraltv SiatT. however, 
endorsed b> Admiral Sir Henrv Jackson, who was making a 
sfvsial and probumd studv of this theatre, was that he would 
go \o the Marsliall Islands and thereafter would most piobably 
work across to the west coa'si of South America, or double the 
Horn on his wav back to 1 mope. I'his theory, and iIk intricate 
rOiisoning bv which it wav supported, proved to be correct. In the 
main, tlunigh we ^ould bv no means trust ourselves to it and 
alwavs e.\|xvled unplcisaiu suipiiscs. it was our dominant hypo- 
thesis. It is Oil this basis that the v^pcralions in the Pacific should 
he studied. 

As early as .August 2 die New /caland Ciovcrniiienl- ever in 
the van of the 1 mpire hid convinced themselves ih.a war was 
inevitable, and hail alreadv made prviposals for raising fon.es 
and striking at the enemv. Hie Ojx'raiion Oivision of the War 
Staff projH'sed in consequence the capture of Samoa and the 
destruction of the wireless station there; and this was recom- 
mended to rne by the I irsi Sea I ord and the Ghief of the Slatf 
as a feasible operation. By August 8 New Zealand telegraphed 
that if a naval escort could \k furnished the expedition to attack 
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Samoa could start on August 11. The Staff concurred in this, 
balding that the Gneisenun and Scharnhont were adequately 
covered b> the Australian squadron I assented the same day. It 
was arranged that the o\fx.'ditn^n should meet the battlc ciuiscr 
Australia and the I reneh cruiser Mnarmlm at or on the \say to 
Noumea. 

Another expedition trom \iisiralia li^ attack (leiinaii New 
Guinea had also been oieani/ed hv the (loveinment the 
Commons^ealih Ihe unceitaint\ about the S( harnhoisi and 
Grieisenaii irive'-led 4dl movements in those waters with a certain 
hazardous delicticv It was thought howevei that the light 
cruisers Mtlhounu^ and S\J/u\ could convo\ the ( ommon- 
wealth New (jumea e\[H:diiii)n northward keeping inside the 
Barrier Reel, and that beloie iliev came out into o|xrii waters 
the New (juinea cemvov could \sc jt>ined bv iiistralui and \foni- 
calm, who would bv then have completed the escort ot the New 
Zealand expedition to Sanu>a We thmight it iibiwe all things 
important that these e^ pcditi«>i's oikc ihev htid hinded ^uul taken 
possession ot the (lerman ci'lomes sfunild bc‘ self sufficing, and 
that no weak warships shiuild lx.* lolt in the LurK>uis to sijpfx>rt 
them Anv such vessels, apart tri>m the ddlicuhv of sparing them, 
would be an easy piev lor the two laree (leinKin cruisers 

Skimoa was occupied on the \ugiist Ihe wireless siaium 

at Nauru was destroved on the lOlh Se[>tcndx'r Ihe Aiistr.dian 
contingent was picked up bv the b.ilile c miser iustraiui i^n 
September and arrived .it Kabaiil salely two davs later 

We had now to provule for the \u^t^lllan convov to I urcvjx' 
which was due to leave Sydnev on SeplcmlxT 27 for Port 
Adelaide, where tlx y would lx* joined bv the New Zealand con- 
tingent and Its (mn escort .is well as hv the ‘Ausirahan I leel* 
{Australia S\dfii\ and \Iilh4u1nu} as 04>n as thev weie ficc 
from the New Cminea c'pcijiln*n Om «>n*Miial pK^po'-al lor the 
escort of the \ustrahan \imv was. iheretore. iustialia. S\(lttt'\ 
and S^Irlfyouftu with Ihe small cnnscis lioni New Zeahind lo 
cover me ('onimonwe.dlh during ihe absence (>f ill her f Icet. it 
was arranged that the Muiaiaur toeether with the J.ipanese 
Ihuki and ( fukiima should come south to New Hnlam Islands 

In the middle of September the New Zcal.iiul contingent was 
due to sad for Adelaide. Ihe 'iust/alia and hci consorts were 
Mill delayed in New (luinea. where some delay was caused by 

’/m lunti r ucnl tnsIcMd of Mtlhournr 
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the German resistance Great anxiety was felt in New Zealand 
at the prospect of throwing ihcir contingent across to Australia 
With no belter escort than the ivso P class cruisers They pointed 
out the dangers from the Sc hat nlu>r\t and (Jneisenau which on 
Scplcml'ier 14 had been reported of! Samoa The Admiralty view 
was that It was most improbable the Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
tuiu could know of ilie conttmplucti New Zealand expedition, 
still less of the date of its sailing that m order to deliver an 
attack in New /cMland vsateis tliev ^^ollld have to steam far from 
their cOtdmg bases noiih of the I qiiatc^r and would indeed have 
to be accompanied bv their colliers greitlv reducing their speed 
«ind hampering their movements In these circumstances the 
Admiralt> f('P‘savv but little dinger to the New Zealand convoy 
m the first part oi ilieir vovaue were un ible to provide further 
poMcction lor this st ige and expussed the opinion that the risk 
should !v acsepied lo this decision the New Zealand Cjovern- 
ment bowed mi Septemlxi 21 and it v is settled that the New 
Zealand convoy sh<Hild sad on the 2'^ih \tcanwhile, however, 
renewed expKiits bv llie / nuhfi in the Bav of Bengal created a 
natural feeling of alarm m the mirul of the New Zealand and 
Aiisir diari pubik and without prejudke to our original view, 
we decideil to make air meements i> remove these appiehen- 
sioris 

On the 21lh news uriveJ that the New Ciui.iea ex|x*Oiii‘ ^ had 
siic^.essfullv ovcTcimie idl ojiposiuon and we then deiermii .d on 
the following chmee phns vi/ Mtnoiauf and Ihuki to go to 
Wellington md esec^ri the New Zc\dandcTs to Vtlclaide, while 
iti^ifiiha and Monuahn atiei convovmg the auxiliaries and 
weak warship back from New (lumea io within the shelter of 
the Ikimci Keef sluniKl hunt foi the Si ha ahorst and (tmistnau 
in the MaiNlidl Klmds whither it seemed piobable thev were 
proceeding I his decision dieied the composition of the escort 
of the Xustrahin convov md then protection across the Pacific 
arivl Indian Ocems was i) in impoiiuU exiciU coiuicicd to a 
vessel which Hew the war flag ol lapan I his historic fact shoulvl 
be an additional bond of goodwdl among i fnendl> and allied 
nations w1h> dwell in the IXkilic 

Meanwhile the depiodaiions ol the f niJcn m the Bav of 
Bengal continued On the 22nd she apixared olT Madras, bom- 
barilcd the Burma ( ompanvN oil tanks, and threw a few shells 
into the town befote she was driven ofl by the balleries I his 
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episode, following on the disturbance of the Calcutta-Colonibo 
trade route and the numerous and alrnosi daily sinkings of mer- 
chant ships in the Bay of Bengal created widespread alarm, 
and on October J 1 sent a minute to the F irst Scii Lord, propos- 
ing. inter alia, a concentration on a large scale in Indian waters 
against the F.nidvn. This conceniiaiion v%ouId comprise If amp- 
shire, Yarmouth, SMlne\, Mtlhourm, ( hikuma (Japan), /.em- 
chu^ and iskold (Russian), f^wche, i*\rafnus and Plutomeh a 
total of ten and v^as capable o\ lx*ing lulls clfectivc in alxiut 
a month. 

1 repealed on Ocliiber 

^Syduty should escoit \ustfali and ihciCiillci luiiU / nulen.* 

The shot as \sdl prescnilv K‘ ^ccn \^clU home 

♦ is ♦ 'T ♦ 

It remained to carr\ the Canadian Arnu aco'ss the Atlantic. 
Up\^ards oi 25,000 \(dunicers a \civ high iiulividual quality, 
partially trained in \alciiriier camp wcie embarked m ilie St 
Lawrence in a cornoy ol thiiiy (Mie sh'ps, i*) which were aiklcd 
two ships carrying the Newlouiulland tomingcnl aiul *1 British 
battalion from Bermiali Rear - \dmiral Aemws with a squadron 
of light cruisers was enlruvicd with the a.liuil duties t>l eicoft. but 
the essential protecimn of the comoy wa. seciiral by far more 
distant and powerful ageiuics Ml the ( luiscf Squ.idions of the 
Grand 1 lecl were spread in two lines belween the ot Nor- 

way and Scotland to gihiid agamsi i some by the (lerman last 
vessels, and the (irand I lecl iisell rennined at sea in ihcir sup- 
port io the northward I he Noith \iiicrican SqiKidron under 
Rear-Admiral Hornby cosered the (leiman merchant ciuisers 
which were lurking m New > ork Harbour 1 wo <»ld battleships, 
the and the \fafi >//( were ordued to meet the conv(\\ at 

a rendezvous well oil the fx.Mtcn ira^ k and Admiral Hornby him- 
self in the ! ancioter iiccoinpjnied them the lirsi portion of the 
route Lastly, the Pntutw Kioat v us detached Irom the (irarul 
Rcet tO meet the convoy m mul- Miantic and thus guard against 
any German balllc-cruiser which might ».*»rKei\ably have slipjKil 
through the wide areas p*itro{ktl by Sir John Jcihcoc. I'he move- 
ments of the Pnneess Rn\al were kept secret fn^rn every I xhIv, 
and oven the Canadian Ciovcinmcnt. m *t>ite of their natural 
anxiety, were denied this rcas^uiancc 

1 he convoy sailed on October J and ten days later safely 
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approached the mouth of the Englisli Channel. The intention 
had been to disembark the Canadian troops at Portsmouth, 
where all arrangements had been made for them. But on the 
very day they were due to arrive, a German submarine was 
reported off Cherbourg and another was sighted off the Isle of 
Wight by the Portsmouth Defence f lolllla. On this we insisted, 
whatever the militar> inconvenience, on turning the whole con- 
vo> into mouth. During Oclobei 14 this armada bearing the 
first Army sent f astward across the Atlantic vsas safclv berthed 
in Pl> mouth Sound. 

With this event all the initial mosements in the Imperial con- 
centration iiad Ix-en completed I Iie> had comprised the trans- 
portation of the equivalent of 5 divisions Irom India to f urope 
and then lepiac^mcni !»v 3 divisions of Territorials from 

\ ngland; the collection of the 7ih and 8ih divisions from all the 
garrisons and loriicsses ot the Ihitish f mpire with conse- 
quential repLucmenis [kmii home and Irom India; the irans- 
f>orlaiion ot appi(^\imaleJv 2 divisu^ns from C'arKuIa to F ngland; 
and lastlv tlii)ugh this was not Imished till December - that of 
approxinhilelv 2 divisions tiom \usiralia and New Zealand to 
1 gvpt I he elleci ot tins coiKeniialu^n was to add a reinforce- 
ment ot 5 British regular divisn)!!'^ ('’th, Sih. 27tlr. 2Sth and 29th) 
and 2 \nglo- Indian divisuMis lo the legulai forces immediately 
available K' suppiMi the legulai divisions with which 'C had 
begun the wai. raismg vuir <iimv in 1 raiKe bv the end of i ’Vem- 
ber lo approximaiclv I ' divish^ns o! highlv trained long-serviced 
troops In addition the 4 ( .madian and \usirahan divi^’ons were 
completing then training in I ngi.tnd and I gvjM and were held 
lo be m a hkmc advaiued smte ot preparaluMi than the Id divi- 
siivns of leintoiiab whuh lemained in Ingland, or the 24 
divisums ol die New \imv which I old Niiciiener was raising. 
Flic whole business ot iransporiaiuvn bv sea while all the enemv's 
cruisers were still at large had been conducted without accident 
of anv kitul or without ibc K^ss <4 a single ship or a .aglc life. 

i* 0 ♦ ♦ 

On SeplemlKr !(> Maisliall Joilie hail degraphed to Lord 
Kitchener asking wlieiher a Fhigade of Marines could not be 
sent io Dunkirk to reinforce the garrison and \o confuse the 
cnemv with the idea ol British as well as F rench forces being in 
Ihiis area. I ord Kitchener askc\i me whether the Admiralty would 
help in lliis matter. I amcc\l to send the brigade if he would 
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also send some Yeomanry Cavalry for its local protection. He 
sent a regiment. 1 was thus led, though by no means unwillingly, 
into accepting a scries of minor responsibilities of a very direct 
and personal kind, which made inroads both upon my time and 
thought and might well though I claim they did not- have ob- 
scured niy general view. I formed a small administration to 
handle the business, in which C olonel Ollivant was the moving 
spirit. On his suggestion vve t(V>k tifiv motor omnibuses from 
the I ondon streets so as to make our Miinnes as mobile as 
possible, and verv sovin wc had Ihiiish detachments osten- 
tatiouslv displaving themselves in ^ pres I ille. lournai and 
IX>uai. Many risks were run bv iht>ve engageil in these petty 
operations, tirsi under Cieneral Vum anti subsetjuenlly when his 
health had failed, under (icncial l\iris No mishap <K‘cuired 
cither to the Marines or to the \comanrv I hcv played their 
part in the general scheme vviih‘Hii loss t^r misad venture It was, 
however, with sincere relief that a month later, on the arrival 
of the loading lr<Hips t)f Sir Jolm I reiu ITs Armv m the neigh- 
bourhwd. I transferred these tlelachments to the C’ommander- 
in-Chicf, and divesietl myself ot anMctics which iliough sub- 
sidiary were burdensome 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This chapter, which began with co«kI luck and success, must 
end, h<’>wever. with misfoiUine I lie nngiiuil War Orders had 
been devised to meet the situation on the outbreak ot hostilities. 
They placed the pieces on the board in what we tvheveil to be 
the best array, and left their luture di'^fiosiuon it) l)c nuxlilied by 
experience I ndcr these orders, the 7ih ( ruiscr Stpi.idron in the 
Third I Icel, consisting of the oltl truiscrs ot the Kan haute class 
{Bacihante, i iir\ali4\ illagship) ( /< sn\ \hoakir, was 

based on the Norc Sn order to ensure the presence ot armoured 
ships in the southern approaches of the North Sea and eastern 
entrance to the C hannel, and to 'up|)oii the Ni and Vd I lolillas 
opcraiing in that area from Harwich ‘ I he object ot these flotillas 
was keep the area soutli of the lih parallel cleai of enemy 
torpedo craft and minelayers.’ I he ( ruiscr I oicc was ‘to supjHUt 
them in the execution of these duties and also, with the flotillas, 
to keep a close watch over enemy war vessels and transjxuts in 
order that their movement may be ie|X)rted at the earliest 
moment.’ 

This very nccc.ssary patrol had accordingly been maintained 
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da> after day without incident of any kind happening, and we 
had now been six weeks at wai In war all repetitions are 
perilous You can do man> things with impunity if >ou do not 
keep on doing them over and over again 

It was no pait of m> diiiv to deal with the routine movement 
of the fleet and its squadrons but onlv to exercise a general 
su|X'rvision I kept m> eves and ears <^pcn tor eveiv indication 
that would l>c uselul and I had nianv and various sources of in- 
loi Illation On Seplcnibei 17 dunng niv visit U) the (jiand I leet, 

I heard an expression used In .in otlicef v\hiv.h inslaniK arrested 
niy attention He spoke ot the hve-hait squadioii ' I demanded 
to know what wa^ meant and v\as told that the expression re- 
ferred to old Lfutsers patrolling llie narrow waters in 

ajiparcntly unbroken p» n.e I ihcrsupon reviewed the whole posi- 
tion m this aiea I dimisscd it with ( ommodore Iviuhilt and 
with (ommodoie keve I Ik rust n^'ming 1 addiL^scd the fol- 
lowing minute to the 1 iisi sea I nd 

Socrelarv St/'t »//></ bd4. 

1 irst Sea I oid 

1 he force av iilabie loi opci lions m the naitow se.is v-hould 
be capable ol mmoi a^ti with nit the need of bringing down 
the Cirand Meet lo this end u snoiild have etleciive sup|X)rt 
eilhei bv two tn three futile eims^is or battleships i>f iiie Second 
fleet workme Irom Sl.weriKs^ I his is the most elhcienriv air 
and ilesiiovei psiirolled inehori‘\ we possess I lies e in lie be- 
hiiul the boom and e in alw i\s be u ei when we intend a laid. 
Ikiltlc eiuiseis lu inuv.h \ > 'x piefeiie i 

I he Htm hufiu \ vnighi n >1 to soptnuiC on this beat 1 he risk 
to such ships is not lu tilled b\ am seiviees dies ean render The 
narrow seas txnng the ne irest point tv> the enemv should kept 
bv a sni ill fuimbcr ol good* nuulLtn ships 

I he hiirui s shouKi go lo tlic western enti mkc of tlie C han- 
nel and set llelhell s battleships arul later Wemvss cruisers — 
free hii convov aiivl ‘Uhe* duties 

I he fust lour f/< 's/ut/s siunild j<>m the .. itillas ot the narrow 
seas 

I sec no sulhcieni reason lo exchinge these llotillas now that 
they know their work, with the noithein ones 

As the ‘M’ IxMts are delivered they should Iv formed into a 
separate half-flotilla and go iu»rth lo work with the (irarul I icvl. 
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The King Alfred iyhould pay off and be thoroughly repaired. 

Prince Louis immediately agreed and gave directions to the 
Chief of the Staff to make the necessary ledistribution of forces. 
With this I was content, and I dismissed the matter from my 
mind, being sure that the orders given would be complied with 
at the cailiest moment. Before thc> ^.ould lake effect, disaster 
occurred 

Pending the intrcxluction tif the new s\siem. the Admiralty 
War Staff carried on with the old I he equiiuKlial weathci was. 
however, so bad that the destrovci llotdlas weie ordered back to 
harbour bv the Adminil Lommanding ihc lUmhanti squadron 
That ofliLCi however, proposed to ^.ontmue Ins patrol in the 
Dogger area with the cruisers alone Ihc \dmiialtv W.if Staff 
acquiesced in the principle these an nn'cnunis but on the l^hh 
instructed him to watch insiciid the BH\id \ ourtcens 

'The Dogger Bank p irol need not Iv continued Weather too 
bad for destrovers to go to sl i \n mge foi ciuiscis to v-^alch 
Broad F ourteens ’ 

This routine message did not ot course cornc Ixforc me It 
was not s%‘nt, however bv the War Stall without piojKT con- 
sideration Fn the short steep seas which arc the Icalures of gales 
in these narrow waters a submaiinc would Ix' at ii serious dis- 
advantage and could onlv obscive with cxlicme dilhcullv and 
imperfection Ihc n)ugh weather which diovc in our destroyers 
was believed to he an imi^oriaru pnqcaion aetinst cneinv suF)- 
marmes 

Bi)th \dmiral and \dmiraliv ilc*rch>re were m agiecment l<^ 
leave the cruisers at sea without their tloulla If the weather 
modcTalcd, it was intended ih.it one ol ( omiiKKioie lyiwhittV 
floiillas 'should join them there on the morning of the 2<)lh 1 Fie 
sea. hovvcvci. continued so high on the 2oili that the IKitilla, 
led by the ! niricw, had to lutn hack to Ihirwich I hus all 
through the hMli, 2oih am! 2 1 si the three cruisers, the ihoukir, 
Cressy and were left to inaiiUam the vvalch in tlie narrow 

waters without .i flotilla scfccn Ihc Ndmiial m the / nryalus had 
to return to harbour on the 20th to coal his ship He left the 
S<}Uadron in command of the senior captain after enjoining 
special precautions Ihcrc was no tnorc reason to expect that 
they VbOulU \k auackai ai this iinic than at 



contrary, rumours of German activity to the northward had 
brought the whole Grand F leel out in a southerly sweep down to 
the line between Mamborough Head and the Horn Reef. Nor 
was there any connection between the orders to these cruisers 
and the niovcnicnt of the Marine Brigade trom Dover to Dun- 
kirk which took place on the 20lh I he cruisers were simply 
fulhiling their ordinary task which from frequent repetition had 
«ilread> become dangerous and tor which they were not in any 
case well suited 

As s(H)n as the weather began to abate on the 21st C ommcxlore 
Fyrwhitt started off ag.iin tor the Bio id I ourteens with eight 
destfoseis and was already well on his wav when the morning of 
the 22nd broke As the sea subvidcd the danger Irom submarines 
revived 1 he three cruisers however instead ot going to meet their 
desiroveis steamed •-lowlv norihw ud without /ig/agging and at 
under ten km^ts as n») doubt thc\ had often done before Mean- 
while a single (jcrnitii submarirH becoming nu^re venturesome 
everv dav was prowling southward c! mn the Dutch toast At 
6*^0 <1 m shorilv after diislight the ihihikit was struck by a 
lor[K'do In twcniv live mmutc' this old vessel capsi/cd Some of 
her biiais were siihished b\ the c\pl >Mon and hundreds of men 
were swimming m the water (M ^.Imgng to wreckage Both her 
ctnisorts had hurried with chiv ilrous simpliciiv ti'* the aid of the 
sinking shi[’> Bi'th came to a dead standstill Auhm a lew hi 'dred 
yards ot her ind kwseicxi all then boils to rescue the sur^ vors 
In this posiuic ihcv m their U'in were both sunk lirsi the Ilo^ue 
and ihcn the ( ri\s\ bv the s«ime submarine Out of Over 2,200 
men on bond these three ships onK were aved and more 
than 1 4 (m) perished The ships themselves were of no great 
value ihev were among the oldest cruisers ot the Ihird fleet and 
contributed m luv appreciable wav to oiii \it*il margins But like 
all I hire! Meet ships ihev wer almost eniirclv manned with 
reservists most of whom wcic mirricd men and ihcv earned 
also young c ulets from Osborne po ted lor safeiv to ships which it 
was Ihoiiglil would not be engiged in the great battles I his cruel 
loss c)f litc although small compaied to wh il\e \imy was en- 
during. consliluled the lust senous toifeit e sac led from the Navy 
in the war It greatly stimulated and encouraged the enterpnse of 
the German submannes The commander of the fatal boat 
(I ieutenant Weddigen) was cxultanilv proclaimed as a national 
hero. Gertainly the destruction with his own lingers of fourteen 
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hundred persons was an episode of a peculiar character in human 
history. But. as it happened, he did not live long to enjoy his 
sombre fame. A storm of criticism was directed at the Admiralty, 
and naturally it was focused on me. ‘Here was an instance of the 
disaster which follovsed from the interference of a civilian 
Minister in naval ojx'rations and the over-riding of the judgment 
of skilful and experienced Admirals.’ The writer’ ol a small but 
venomous brochure which was industriousi) circulated in in- 
fluential circles in I oiulon did not hesitate to make this charge 
in the most direct form,' and it was repealed in countless 
innuendoes throughout the British Piess 1 did not. however, 
think it possible to make an> explanation or repl>. 

I caused the mo'^t searching inquiries to be made in the 
Adniirall> into the responsihiluv for this tragic event. The neces- 
sary Court of Inquirv was convened I he Court toiind that the 
rcsi^nsibihlv for the position of the cruisers on that clav, was 
attributable to the Admiialtv War Stall telegiam of liie l^^th 
whieh has been alreadv quoted the I list Sea 1 ortl held that 
this was a rcHcclion upivn the Xdmiralt) b> a subordinate C’ourl; 
but it seemed to me that the criticism was and that it should 
stand. It was however, bv no means exhaustive One would 
expect senior olheers m cimimand of cuiiser squadrons to judge 
for themselves the danger of ihcir laNk, and Cspociallv of its con- 
stant repetition, and while t>boving an> oiders the> received, to 
represent an urisaiisfaciiMv situation plainlv to the Admiralty in- 
stead of going on (lav alter dav. and week after week, until 
superior aulhorit> intervened or stunclhing lament 4 ible happened. 
One would expect also that ordinal v piecauiions wtaild be 
observed in the tadiCiil coiuliKi ol squadrons Moreover, .illhough 
the impulse which |)romptcd the Hos^ut. and ( resw to go to the 
rescue of Ihcir comrades in the sinking 'ifumkir was one of 
generous humaml>, ihev could hardiv have done an> thing more 
unwise or more likely to add it) the loss of hie 'I hey should at 
once have steamed away in opposite directions lowering boats 
at the first opfxirlunity 

• Mr. Thomas Ciibson Bowles 

loss on September 22. wrote Mr (nbvon Bowles. *of the 
Aboukir, the Cresw and llic Uininc, with 1,4^9 olTlcen and ftian killed, 
occurred because, despite the w.trnings of ndmiraU^ Hiijid 

captains. Mr Churchill refused, until it was too late, to fhfftt 
a patrol so earned on as to make them ceitum to fait 
torpedoes of an active enemy.’ 
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I remitted all these matters to 1 ord Usher when two months 
later he arrived at the Admiralty; but he laconically replied that 
‘most of the officers concerned were on halt pay, that they had 
better remain there, and that no useful purpose would be served 
by further action.’ 


C’HAIMI R Mil 

AMWl KP AM) illi (IKWll PORTS 

F I<t)M the inonieiu when the (icinuin hopes oi dc'^^nning the 
1 rcnOi armies K a general halilc and thus ol ending the 
war ai a singl*' stroke had iletinitcis t<nlLLl ail the secondary and 
mcKlenlai objectives which hitherto diey had rightly discarded 
became ol immense consequence \s passion declined, material 
things resumed then \alues the %iriigg!c of wr/n/t s and nations 
basing failed to reach a dcciSK^i i lim s recovered ihcir signifi- 
cance, iind geogr*iphv falher th »n psvchoiogv began to rule the 
lines of war Paris now unalt. unable t!^e ( Innnel Ports— 
Dunkirk, Calais and linilogne still naked and lastly Antwerp, 
all reappeared in the lidvl of values like nihmcrged rocks when 
the tidal wave recedes 

I he second phase of the v^.u now opened I he I lendi having 
heaved the (leimaris back livun the Marne ’1 e \isne, an* hnd- 
ing themselves unable ic) linve them farther h\ frontal ai tcks, 
continually reachcvl out tluir lelt hand m the hojx*s ol outflank- 
ing then i>pp<'fKnl'' I he race for the sea began 1 he FTcnch 
began to pass ihcii tioi>ps liom right to lelt ( asiclnau's army 
marching behind the Ikmii lic>m Naiicv. crashed into battle in 
Picaidv siiivmu tuMi the ( lerman nghi and was itself out- 
reached iMi It left I odi s army evups alter corps, hurried by 
road and rail printing the hglring hont in \riois, but round 
the Icti ol this again L*pjK\l the mimerou^ Cierman cwvalry 
divisions (T von der Mvuv.il/ swoop vind coimlei-s.WK>p On 
both Sides every man and e\er\ gun were luirled as they arrived 
into the conflict, and the increasing cvUuum' e diew ever north- 
wards and wcstw.irds ever tow a ids the sea 

Where W’Ouid the griipplmg aimies strike blue Wviiei ’ At what 
|>oini on llie COa^t? Which would turn the oihei’s flank ^ Would 
It be north or south ot Dunkuic ' Or of Ciravelmcs or C'alais or 
Boologtic? Niiy. smithward siilh was Abbeville even attainable? 
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AH was committed to the shock of an ever-moving battle. But 
as the highest goal, the one safe inexpugnable flank for the Allies, 
the most advanced, the most daring, the most precious — worth 
all the rest, guarding all the rest- gleamed Antwerp, could 
Antwerp but hold out 

Antwerp was not onl> the sole stronghold of the Belgian 
nation: it was also the true lett flank of the Allied front in the 
west It guarded the whole line of the Channel ports It threatened 
the flanks and rear ot the (lerman armies in I ranee It was the 
gateway from which a British army might emerge at any moment 
upon their sensitive and even vital commuriKations No (leiman 
advance to the sea-coa^i upon Ostend upon Dunkirk, upon 
Calais and Boulogne SLvmed possible while \ntwerp was un- 
conquered 

Froni the moment wlien (lerman Mam Headquarters had e\- 
tneated and rdormed then armies alter the lailuie at the Manic, 
the capture oi Antwerp bevamt more urgetiilv nevessaiv to them 
Accordmgls on the attorn )on ol September is is now known, 
the German 1 rnpeior was mov^d to oidu the ciipluie ol that 
city. Nothing was apparent to the \lliesuntihhe2Sth I he Belgian 
and German troops remamed m c Miiacl .dong the loriiess line 
without any serious siege (a is aulting opei itions developing 
But on the 2Slh the Ciermaris ^uddeiilv openetl tire upon the l(»rls 
of the Antwerp exterior line'- voih 17 ineh h >.\il/ers huiline pio- 
jectiles of over a ton 

Almost immediatelv the Ikigian (»o\ernmenl gave signs of 
justihed alarm ihitisli mtelhgeiKe lepoits mdu.ilcd ih it the C »cr- 
nians were seriousiv uiidert ikmi! the siege ol \ntwcrp, iImI their 
operatums were not intende i as a demon tralion to keep the 
Belgian tro<ips oceiipied oi to pioiecl the lines ol communica- 
tion Infonmition had come fiom liriisseK that the 1 mjKror had 
ordered the captute of the t >wn that this might cost thousands 
of lives, but that the onler nlu^l be olKwed I arge boihes t>f 
German reserve troops were also reporte<l assembling neat I lege 
In view of all these reports it was evident that the lole of our 
small British force ol m irmes omnibuses, armoured cars, aero- 
planes, etc. opcialmg from Dunkirk w.is exhausted I hey had 
no longer to deal with I hlan patrols or raiding parties ol the 
enemy l.argc hostile forces were approaching the coastal area, 
and the imposture whereby we haci remained in occupiition of 
Lille and Tournai could be sustained no longer. 
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The Belgian Field Army was about 80,000 strong, in addition 
to which there were some 70,000 fortress troops Four divisions 
of the Belgian Army w'ere defending the southern portion of the 
outer perimeter ot the Antwerp defences, with the 5th Division 
in reserve, and one weak division was at Fermonde. A cavalry 
division of about ^,600 sabres was south-west of Termonde 
guarding communications between Antwerp and the coast Ghent 
was held by some volunteers 

On the night of (Ktober I oiii Ministei Sir F'rancis Villiers, 
reported that the (icrman attack had desiroved two of the main 
Antwerp forts and had <Kcupicd Belgian iicnchcs Isctween them: 
the Belgian troops weie however still holding out on cither side of 
the River ^cd . I oiJ Kit hencr now sliowcd hinisclf strongly 
disposed to sustain die aJvaiKc etlcel the relief of Antwerp 
and to use the regular lories he still had in I ngland for this pur- 
tK)se, provided the I lench would co operate cvcnluall>. He had 
already dispatched guns and Stall Olhccis to the beleaguered city. 
I arly in the evening ol Octolx'i 2 he moved Sir I dward Grey 
to telegraph to the I rench (lovernnunt luging their active inter- 
vention I he f rench lernior'al ilisision which they had piomiscd 
was, he said insullisient, the Miuaiion at \niwerp was very 
grave, he w(Hild <ml\ send British irt>ops if the I rench did the 
same He abided that it (icneial loilic can bring about a 
decisively lavourabic action in I raiKC in two or three d: the 
relief t)f Antwerp may be made the i>uicomc ol that, but i. not, 
unless he now sends some regtil.ir troops the lo-^s of Antwerp 
must be contemplated * 

I’p to this j'H>int I had not been brotiglu into die alTair in any 
way I read of couise all the telegrams almo'^t as soc'in as they 
were rcxeivevi o\ dispaichevl bv I (^rd Kitchener, and followed the 
situation constantlv I warmly apponed the clforts which he was 
making to pro\ide o\ obtain succour for Vnlwcrp. and I shared 
to the full his anxieties I s.tw him ewery day Bu* 1 had no 
personal respvinsibilitv nor was I <lirc\ilv ci>ncerned My iin- 
prcssuMi at this time was that the situation at \mwerp was 
serious but not immediately critical, that ino place would cer- 
tainlv hold out lor a fortnight more, and that meanwhile I ord 
Kitchener's exertions or the inlliienco of the nhun battle in \ ranee 
would bring rcliel So much was this the case that I proposed to 
be absent from the Admiralty tor aNnit eiglucen hours on the 
2nd-.Vd October. 
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I had planned to visit Dunkirk on October 3 on business con- 
nected with the Marine Brigade and other details sent there at 
General J off re’s request At 1 1 o’clock on the night of the 2nd 
I was some twenl> miles out ol London on my way to Dover 
when the special train in which 1 was travelling suddenly slop- 
ped, and without explanation returned to Victoiia Station 1 was 
told on arrival I was to go immediately to I ord Kitchener’s 
house in Carlton (jardens Here I iound shortlv before midnight 
besides I ord Kiichcnei Sir I dward Cirey the 1 list Sea I ord. 
and Sir William Ivrrcll of the f oreign Otlice I hev showed me 
the following telegram trom mu Minister Sir I rancis Villiers, 
sent from Antwerp at S 2i) pm and received m I orulon at 10 
pm on Oc libber 2 

‘The Ciovernmeni h ive decitied i<> leave to morrow for Osiend. 
acting on advice iininimouslv given h\ Superior ( ouncil ot War 
m presence ot the King I he King with lield armv will withdraw, 
commencing with advanced guard to moirow m the direction ot 
Ghent to protect coist line and evcnluallv it is hoped to co- 
operate with the Allied armies I he Oucen will ilso leave 

‘It IS said that town will hold out ior five or six davs, but it 
8cems most unhkelv ihtl vshen the ( tnirl uid (lovernment arc 
gone resistance will be so much prolonged 

[ saw that my colleagues hid received tins news winch they 
had already been discusMiig toi halt an hour with consieinaiion 
The rapidity with which the siluilion had degenerated was 
utterly uncxiK'clcd Ihu the gicii toilrcss and citv ot Antwerp 
with its triple line of foils and muiid*ilions defended by the 
whole Belgian I icid \rmv ( i foKe certainly equ.d in numlvrs to 
all the German troops in ih it ncighbourhoml) should collapse 
m perhaps forty eight hour seemed to till of us not only terrible 
but incomprehensible I hat this should happen while piepara- 
tions were in progress both in I lance ami I ngland for tlie relief 
or succour of the city while ^.onsidcriiblc forces of fresh and 
good troops undoubtedly stood available on l>otli sides of the 
Channel, and before C/cncral Joffre h*id even been able to reply 
♦o I ord Kitchener s telegram was loo hard to bear We liK)kcd 
at each other in bewilderment and distress What could have 
happened in the last few hours to make the Belgians despair? 
Our last telegram from Colonel Dallas, received that afternoon, 
had satd* ‘Situauon unchanged during night and Germans have 
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not made further progress. Great slauglitcr of Germans reported 
and corresponding encouragement to Belgians, who are about to 
undertake counter-attack in neighbourhood of Fort Ste. 
Catherine.’ And now a message at 10 p.in. announced immediate 
evacuation and impending fall! 

Those who in years to come look back upon the first convul- 
sions of this frightful epoch will hnd il eas\ with after-knowledge 
and garnered experience to pass sagacious judgments on all that 
was done or left undone, rherc is alwa\s a sinmg case for doing 
nothing, especially for doing nothing voursclf But to the small 
group of Ministers who met that midniglu m I ord Kitchener’s 
house, the duty of making sure that Aniuerp was not cast away 
without good while the means of sa\ing it might well be 

at hand was clear. I urged sirongl\ that we sluMild not give in 
without a struggle: and we decided unUedl\ upon the following 
telegram to Sir. k. \ illiei s; 

Octohir 3. 1014. 12 45 a m. 

* rhe import. inee of Antwerp being held jusiihcs a further 
effort till the course o! the mam battle in Trance is determined. 
We are Irving to send vou help from the main arms, and, if this 
kwere pc^ssible. would .idd reinli)reemenis from here. Meanwhile 
a brigade of Marines will reach vou lo-rnorrow to sustain the 
defence. W'e urge >ou to m.ikc (mic tun her struggle to hold out. 
I'vcn a few davs mav make the dilfeience. We hope (iovornnvent 
will find it [H^ssible to reinam and field armv to continue opera- 
tions.’ 

On the (Ollier hand, the dangei of urging the Belgian Govern- 
ment to hold out against then c(>nsulered jjJgmeiu without a full 
knowledge of the losal suuaiion was pivscni in every mind, and 
even if llie forces for the relieving arm> were {o ^.omc into view, 
there was muvh to Ix' arranged and de^.idevl before precise dales 
and dcliniic assurances could be given We weie confronted with 
the hard choice of having either to lake de*.isions t^f far-reaehiiig 
imp<>rlanee in the utmost haste and with imrerfevt information, 
or on the other hand tamelv to let .Antwerp l.di 

In these circumstances, it was a natural decision that someone 
in auiltority who knew the general siui.tiuui should travel swiftly 
into the city and there ascertain what could he done on cither 
side. As I was already due at Dunkirk the next morning, the task 
J^vas confided to me: I ord Kitchener expressed a decided wish 
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that I should go; the First Sea Lord consented to accept sole 
responsibility in niy absence. Jt was then about half-past one in 
the morning. 1 went at once to Victoria Station, got into my 
train which was wailing and started again for Dover. A few 
minutes before I left, I ord Kitchener received the answer to his 
telegram of the 2nd. The French Foreign Minister promised that 
with the shortest delay two Territorial divisions complete with 
artillery and cavalr> would be sent to Ostend for the relief of the 
fortress. I'his was in addition to the advance of the main fYcnch 
armies in the general battle. On this I ord Kitchener threw him- 
self into the task of concentrating and organizing a relieving 
arms . 

Meanwhile a telegram was sent (1.15 a.m., Cktober 3) by Sir 
Edward Cirey to the Belgian Government saving that 1 was 
arriving on the morning of the 3rd aiul asking that their final 
decision should be p(^siponed tdl then. On this the Belgian 
Council of War sitting at dawn on the 3id suspended the order 
for the evasuaii('‘n of the city. 

* t ♦ 

1 did not rcai.h Antwerp till alter ^ p.m., and was im- 
mediately Msiied by the Belgian Prime Minister. Monsieur dc tf 
Broquevijlc was a man of exceptional vigour and clarit> both 
of mind and speech He had been called to the helm of the Bel- 
gian State at the momciu of the decision not to submit to wrong- 
ful aggression. Fie explained to me the situation with precision. 
General Deguise, the rommaiuler of the fortress, added his com- 
ments. 1 he outer torts were falling one bv tnie I ivc or six shells 
from the enormous Cicrman howitzers were sullicicni to smash 
them to their foundations, to dcstiov their defenders even in the 
deepest casemates, and to wicck the plallorms of the guns. Now 
the forts of the inner line were being similarly aliaeked, and 
there was no conceivable means of preventing their ilestruclion 
one after another at the rate of alx)ul a fort a day. I he army was 
tired and dispirited through having been left so long entirely 
upo.' it own resources without ever a sign of the Allies for whom 
they had ri- ked so much. Material of every kind guns, am- 
munition, searchlights, telephones, entrenching materials -was 
scanty. The water supply of the city had been cut oil'. I'hcre were 
many rumours of German sympathizers in its large population of 
4(J0,(XX). At any moment the front might bo broken in under the 
heavy artillery attack which was then in progress. But thi.s wa^?"* 



only half the danger. The life and honour of the Belgian nation 
> did not depend on Antwerp, but on its army. To lose Antwerp 
was disastrous; to lose the army as well was fatal. The Scheldt 
was barred by a severe interpretation of neutrality. The only line 
of retreat was by a dangerous flank march parallel to the Dutch 
frontier and the sea-coast. Two Belgian divisions and the cavalry 
division were staving off the Ciermans from this only remaining 
line of retreat. But the pressure was increasing and the line of 
the Dendrc was no longer intact. If (ihen! fell before the Bel- 
gian Arm> made good iis retreat, nothing would be saved from 
the ruin. 

In these circumstances ihev had decided first to withdraw to 
what was calle^l the entrenched camp on the left bank of 
the Scheldt, that is to sa>, tovsards their right; and, secondiv, in 
the same direction through (jhenl towards the left flank of the 
Allied armies, riiese orders had been suspended in consequence 
of the telegram from the British (io\ernment. 

I then exposed I (>rd Kitchener's plan and stated the numbers 
of the Trench and British troops alreacK available for the assist- 
ance of the Belgian Arms 1 emphasi/ed the importance of hold- 
^ing the citN and delasing the (lermans as long as possible with- 
out compromising the retreat of the arm\. I pointed out that the 
issue of the battle for the seaward Hank still hung in the balance, 
and that the main arniicv were drawing reirer to Belgium 
every (la> I asked whether the relieving foices mentioned, if 
actuallv sent, wcmld inlUience tiieir decision. The\ replied that 
this was a new situation, that had this help been forthc\miing 
earlier, events might have taken a dilTerent course. Tven now, 
if their line of retreat were safeguarded b\ the arrival c>f .Allied 
troops in the neigliKnirlnnxl of Cihent. ihev were prepared to 
continue the resistance I thereupon drew up. with their approval 
and agreement: 

i'verv preparation to be made b\ the Belgian Clovernmcnl 
now for a resistance of at least ten cia>s. and everv step taken 
with utmost energv. Within three da\s we arc »o state definitely 
whether we can launch big field o|X'ration fi^r their relief or 
not. and when it will probablv lake ctTcct. If we cannot give them 
a satisfactory assurance of substantial assistance within three 
. days, they are to be quite free to abandon defence if they think 
^ ^/it. In this case, should thev wish to clear out with field army, wc 
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(although not able to launch the big operation) arc to help their 
field army to get away by sending covering troops to Ghent or 
any other points on line of retreat. Thus, anything they will have 
lost in time b> going on defending Antwerp with all thcii strength 
will be made up to them as far as pi>ssiblc by help on their way 
out. 

‘Further, we will meanwhile help their local defence in all 
minor wa>s such as guns, marines, naval brigades, etc 

T have pul the terms high to avoid at all costs our undertaking 
anything we could not per form, and also to avoid hurry in our 
saying what troops we can spare ior big openitions You will 
be able, as \oiir telegram No 7 (to Colonel Dallas) indicates, to 
do much belter than this, and to give decided promise within 
three da>s, but the vital thing is that Belgian Ciovcrnnicnt and 
army should forthwith hurl themselves with revived energy into 
the defence 

‘Attack IS being harshly pressed at this moment, and half 
measures would bo useless, but Prime Minister inlorms me that 
they are confident they can hold out lor three davs pretty sure 
they can hold out tor six and will trv ten, 

‘I his arrangement if adopted, will give lime necessary for"’ 
problem t ) be solved calmly 

‘ Two* thousand maiincs arc anivmc this evening 
*1 am remaining here till to morrow 

‘f have read this telegram to Belgian Prune Minister who says 
that we arc in full agreement subject to iaiifica(iv>n by Gouneil 
of Ministers which is now being held 

‘If you clinch these profx)sitions piav give the following order 
to the Admiralty Send at once lx>th naval brigades, minus re- 
cruits, via Dunkirk, into Antwerp with five chivs' rations, and 
2,(KK),(X)0 rounds of ammunition, but without tents or much 
impedimenta 

‘When can thev ariive'^’ 

While wailing for the reply from I ondon that afteinoon and 
ah the ne>t morninu, I went out and examined tlic front: a 
leafy enclosed country absofutciv flat, a crescent of peering 
Cicrman hte balloons, a continuous bombarilment, scarcely any- 
thing in the nature of an infantry attack; weaned and dis- 
heartened defenders It was extremely diflicult to get a clear view 
and so understand what kind of fighting was actually going on. 
Wc were, however, at length able to icach the actual inundations^ 
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beyond which the enemy was posted. Entrenching here was im- 
possible for either side, owing to the water met with at a foot’s 
depth. The Belgian pickets crouched behind bushes. There 
was at that moment no rifle fire, but many shells traversed the 
air overhead on their way to the Belgian lines. 

Although the artillery fire of the (jcrmans at Antwerp was 
at no time comparable to the great bombardments afterwards 
endured on the Western Front, it was certainly severe. The Bel- 
gian trenches were broad and shallow, and gave hardly any pro- 
tection to their worn-out and in many cases inexperienced troops. 
As we walked back from the edge of these inundations along a 
stone-paved highroad, it was a formidable sight to see on either 
hand the heavy shells bursting in salvos of threes and fours with 
dense black siurkc near or actuallv inside these scanty shelters 
in which the supporting troops were kneeling in fairly clo.se 
order. livery prominent building- chateau, tower or windmill — 
was constantly under tire; shrapnel burst along the roadway, and 
half a mile to the left a wooded enclosure was speckled with 
white pulfs. Two or three da>> at least would be required to make 
sound breastworks ov pro|x^rl\ constructed and drained trenches 
or rifle pits. Till then it must be mainlv an affair of hedges and of 
houses; and the inctfective trenches were merel\ shell traps. 

Antwerp picsented a case, till the (ireat War unknown, of an 
attacking force marching melhodicalls without regular siege 
operations through a permanent fortress line behind adv'a* cing 
curtains of artillery tire. Fort after fort was wrecked by the two 
or three monster howitzers; and line after line of shallow ;rcnchc.s 
v/as cleared by the fire of lield-guns .Vnd following gingerly upon 
these iron fool-prints, (ierman infantr), weak in numbers, raw’ in 
training, infeiior in qualil>. wormed and waddled their way for- 
ward into 'tlie sec('»nd strongest fortress in I iiri>pe.' 

As the lire of the C lei man guns drew ever nearer to the city, 
and the shells began to fall each da> upon new areas, the streams 
of countr> folk escaping from their ruined homes trickled pain- 
fully along the roads, inlersjx'iscd with stragglers and wounded. 
Antwerp itself pre^cr\cd a singular calm. II sunlit streets were 
filled with ixrople listening nioodil) to ilie distant firing. The 
famous spires and galleries of this ancient seat of wealth and 
culture, the spacious warcliouses along the Scheldt, the splendid 
hotels ‘with every modern convenience,' the general air of life, 
prosperity and civilization created an impression of serene security 



wholly contradicted by the underlying facts. It was a city in a 
trance. 

The Marines did not arrive until the morning of the 4th. and 
went immediately into the line. When 1 visited them the 
same evening thc> were already engaged with the Germans in the 
outskirts of Lierre. Mere, for the tiist lime, I saw German sol- 
diers creeping forward Irom house to house or darting across 
the street. The Marines hred vMlh machine-guns from a balcony. 
The flashes of the ritles and the streams of flame pulsating from 
the mouth of the machine-gun'', lit up a warlike scene amid 
crashing reverberations and the whistle of bullets. 

Twcnlv minutes m a motor car, and we were back in the 
warmth and light of one of the best hotels m i uropc. with its 

perfectly appointed tables and servants all prcxceding as usual! 

^ 

The replv of the British Cjovernmcnl reached me on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, and I sent it at once to Monsieur dc Bnxiucville: 

lord Kitchenet to f ust lord. 

Am arranging I \peditionaiy I orce lor relief of Antwerp as 
follows: -- 

British torce 

7lh Division, 1S,0()0 men, 6“^ guns, under Cjcneral Capper. 
Cavalr> Division, 4.(H)() men. 12 guns, under General Byng, to 
arrive at /cebrugue 6ih and 7ih Gctobci Naval detachment, 
8,000 men alread> there, under (lencral Aston, also Naval and 
Military heavy guns and dct<ichmcnis already '^ent I Icadc^uarlcrs 
Stall will be subsecjuenlly noiiticd 

f renc/i I on e 

Territorial Division, l^.fKK) men, proper complement of guns 
and 2 setuadrons. (leneral Roy, to ainve Oslend (ith to 9lh (X:to- 
bcr. Fusiliers Manns Brigade, 8.000 men, under Rear-Admiral 
Ronarc'h. Cirand total, S^,()00 men Numbers arc approximately 
correct. 

Also one from Prince I ouis, 10 M) a ni 

‘The Naval Brigades will embark at Doscr at 4 pm. for Dun- 
kirk. where they should ariivc between 7 oi 8 o’chxk. Provisions 
and ammunition as indicated in your telegram.’ 

The matter had now passed into the region of pure action. 
Could Antwerp resist the enemy’s attack long enough to enable " 
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the French and British relieving force to come to her aid? 
Secondly, if this succeeded, could nine or ten Allied divisions 
at Antwerp and Ghent hold the Germans in check until the left 
wing of the main armies, advancing daily from the south, could 
join hands with them? In that case the Allied lines in the west 
might be drawn through Antwerp, Ghent and Lille. All this 
turned on a few days, and even on a few hours. 

Judged by the nun)ber of troops available on both sides, the 
chances of the Allies appeared good. On paper they were nearly 
twice as strong as the enem>. But the Belgian Army had been 
left without aid or comfort too long. The daily destruction of 
their trusted forts, the harsh and unceasing bombardment of a 
vastly superir^r artiller>, their apprehensions for their line of 
retreat, the cruci losses and butfetings they had suffered since 
the beginning of the war, liad destixned their confidence and 
exhausted their strength 

The prime and vital need was to maintain the defence of Ant- 
werp against the unceasing artiller> attack to which its whole 
southern front was exposed. The position behind the river was 
capable of being made a strong one It was, poientiall>, stronger 
in man> respects than the line of the ^ ser, along which a fort- 
night later this same Belgian Armv, in spite of further losses and 
discouragement was to make a nn'isi stubborn and glorious 
defence. But despondenc) m the face of an appaientlv irresistible 
ariillcr), and the sense of isolation, siiuck a deadl\ chill 

Meanwhile, however, help w«is huiTving forward The Marines 
were alreadv in the line Armoured trains with naval guns and 
British bluejackets came into action on the morning of the 4th. 
The two Naval Brigades reached Dunkirk that night, and were 
due to enter Antwerp on the evening of the 5th. At the special 
request of the Belgian Staff ihev were to be interspersed with 
Belgian divisions to impart the encouiagement and assurance 
that succour was at hand. 

The British 7th I')ivision and 3rd Cavalrv Division, carried 
daringly across the water under i^crsonal orders from Prince I ouis 
in the teeth of submarines, began to disem! irk at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge from the morning of the 6th onward. 1'he F rench divi- 
sion was embarking at Havre. Admiral Ronarc’h and his 8.(XX) 
Fusiliers Marins* were already entrained for Dunkirk. If only 
Antwerp could hold out. . . . 

>Scnt instead of the Second Tcnitonal HiMsion 
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Meanwhile, also, it must be remembered. Sir John French 
was secretly withdrawing the British Army from the Aisne and 
moving round behind the French front to the neighbourhood of 
St Omer with the intention of striking at Lille and beating in the 
German nght I very day that large German forces were de- 
tained in front ol Antwerp helped and coveretl the detrainment 
and deplo>ment of his arm> and increased its chances of suc- 
cess But cverv dav became graver also the peril to the Belgian 
Army of being cut off if, after all the (jcrmans should be the 
victors in the mam battle 

The anxieties and uiiccrtainiies of this tremendous situaiion 
had to be suppi)rted b\ the Belgian chiefs m addition to those of 
the actual Cierman attack battering on the crumbling Antwerp 
front and its exhausted defenders I hat thev were bc^rnc with 
constancy and coolness tint the deknee was prolonged for live 
momentous di\s and that altlunigli the Antwerp front wa** 
broken in before elfective help could arrive the fkigian Field 
Army was safelv extricated was a memorable achievement 

The attitude of the King and Queen ihroiigh these tense and 
tragic davs was magnificent I he imprcssH>n of the grave calm 
soldier King presiding at Council sustaining his troops and com- 
manders,- preserving an unconquer ible majeslv amid the rum 
of his kingdom will never pass from m\ mind 

Meanwhile I ord Kitchener and Prince I oiiis continued to give 
the necessary orders from I ondon 

I now found mvself suddenly unexjxctediv and deeply m 
volved m a tremendous and hidcouslv ciilical local situation 
which might well continue for some time I had also assumed a 
very direct rcsponsibililv lor exposing the cilv to bombardment 
anci for bringing mlo it the inexperienced partially equipped and 
partidllv trained batlali >ns <>1 the Koval Naval Division 1 fell 
It my dulv to sec the matter through On the other hand it was 
not right to lci*c the Xdmiriltv without an (Kcupant I there- 
fore telegraphed on the 4lh to the Pnme Minister olfering to lake 
formal military charec of the British h>rccs in Antwerp and 
tendering nw icsignalion of the oliicc ol ] irst I ord of the 
Admiralty This offer was not accepted I have since Ic^irncd 
that I ord Kitchener wrote projiosing that it should bo and 
wished to give me the necessary military rank But other views 
prevailed and I certainly have no reason for regret that they 
did so 1 was informed that Sir Henry Rawimson was being sent 
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to the city and was requested to do my best until he arrived. 

October 5 was a day of continuous fighting. The situation 
fluctuated from hour to hour. In the evening 1 went to General 
Paris’s Headquarters on the L lerrc road for the purpose of put- 
ting him in command of the other two Naval Brigades about 
to arrive The lire along this road was now heavier Shrapnel 
burst overhead as I got out of the car and struck down a man at 
my feet As we discussed around the LOttage table, the whole 
house thudded and shook from minute to minute with the near 
explosions ot shells whose flashes lit ihc window panes In such 
circumstances was ii that (icneral Pans received from the repre- 
sentative of the Admiraltv the command of the Ro>al Naval 
Pi vision which he was destined to hold with so much honour 
until he icil grievousK wounded m his irenchcs after three >ears’ 
war I his was the most important military command exercised 
in the (ircat VVar hv an cdlicer ot the Ko\al Marines 

The general result of the lighting on ihe ^th raised our hopes. 
Ihc counter-attack bv one British and nine fklgian battalions 
drove the enemv back All the ix>sitiorK that had been lost were 
regained, and the line of the Nethe was almost re-established. At 
midnight at the Belgian Headquarters (icneral l>rguisc received 
in niy presence bv telcjihone a favcxiiable rcpcirt from every 
single sectoi 1 he enemv had however succeeded in maintaining 
a foothold across the iiver and it seemed certain they would 
thrciw bridges in the melii (icncral Deguisc therefore icsoivcd to 
make a iurther ^cninter-attack under the ciner of darkness in the 
hope of ilriving the enemv aliogethci across ihc river 

It Wtis 2 o clock Ix'fore I wont to bed I had been moving, 
thinking and acunu wiih vciv brief intervals for nearlv four days 
m ('ouncil and at the front m circiinisiarKes ot undelincxJ but 
verv onerous ies[X)nsibilitv ( ertamlv the situation seemed im- 
proved Ihe line ol the Nethe was pracinallv ini.ict and the 
front unbroken Ihe Naval Brigades. alrcMciv a day Ivchind my 
ho|X‘s. were ai living m ihe irormne Bv kind and sea troops were 
hastening forward All the various |x'rsonaliiics and jx'iwcrs were 
now looking the same way and working fv'*- the same object, 
I rance and Britain, the Admiialtv and the War Oflicc. the 
fklgian (fovcinment and the Belgian Command weic all facing 
111 the same direction Rawlmson wouKl arrive to-morrow, and 
^ my (ask wmild Iv concludcxi But what would the morrow bring 
forth? I was now very tired, and slept soundly for some Incurs. 
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All through the night the fighting was continual, but no definite 
repeals were available up till about 9 o’clock At the Belgian 
Headquarters I was told that the Belgian night attack had mis- 
carried. that the Germans were counter-attacking strongly, that 
the Belgian troops were very tired and the situation along the 
Nethe obscure General Pans and the Marine Brigade were also 
heavily engaged The Naval Brigades had ariived and detrained 
and were now marching to their assigned pOMtuMis in the line 
But where was the line*^ It was one thing to put these partially 
trained and ill-equipped troops inPs a trench line and quite 
another to involve them in the niameuvres of a moving action 
Solidly dug in with iheir idles and plenty oi amnuimtion. these 
ardent, determined men would not be easilv dislodged But they 
were not capable of niana’uvrc It seemed to me that they should 
lake up an intermediate po^itum until we knew v\hal was hapjx'n- 
ing on the front Cieneral Pans was invidvcd in close lighting with 
his brigade and had nin Ixvn *iblc to lake over cv'mm<ind of the 
whole lorce It was necc^saiv theieii^re lor me to give iXTsonal 
directions I moUMcJ to the Belgi in lleadtjiiaricis told C»cncral 
Deguise that these new troops must luive lived posiiKuis to fight 
in, and would be wa>tc*d il flung in piecemeal I proposed to stop 
them about four miles sh »it of their oniunal destinatu>n as a 
support and rallying line toi die Beigi in »ps w!i<> were falling 
back He agreed that this was wne and i g} i and I went mvscll 
to see that the <irdcrs were irned out 

The moment one lelt (Ik ciiv gates the stieane ol wounded 
and of lugitivcs betokened heavy and adveise lighting Shells 
from the enemy's lickl atlillerv wete fallnv' tiequciUlv on loads 
and villages which vesicrd i\ w^ic bevond Ins range We wc*ie by 
no means sure at wiial p<nni the How id refugees would end and 
the wave of pursuers begin However bv «iboiit midday tlie three 
Naval and Marine RriguLs were dniwn up with the Belgian 
reserves asliide of the \niwerp I icrre road on the line C ontich- 
Vrcnidc 

In this position wc <iwjitc\l the ncvl devcliq)mciU and cvpcclcd 
to be almost immcdiUcK itiatkcd I lie Cieniians to our lelict 
did not molest the retirement of the three Belgian divisions They 
waited to gather strength and to bring up and use again the 
remorseless artillery u|X)n which they were mainly lelying As no 
German infantry appeared and no heavy bombardment liegan. 
the Naval Brigades moved forward in their turn and look up 



I:k)si lions nearer to where ihc enemy had halted I remained in the 
line on the L ierre road. Here at about 5 o’clock Sir Henry 
Rdwiinson joined me. 

The Cjcncral took, as might be expected, a robust view of the 
situation, and was by no means disposed to give up the quarrel 
either on the Antwerp front or on the line of communications, 
which were alrcad\ being more severch pressed In fact I found 
in this tifliLCi whom I had known for mans years, that innate, 
instinctive revolt against acquiescing in the will of the enemy 
which IS an invaluable quality in miiiiaiy men These sentiments 
were also shared b\ C oloncl Bridges former British military 
attache m Ikigium who had arrived Ikmu Sii John F lench At 
7 o'clock a ( oiincil of War was heki in the Palace under the 
piesidency oi the King We allirmed the readme s and abihtv of 
the British (lovcinmcni to execute puiKtuall> and fully the en- 
gagements into which we hid enieicd two da>s earlier But the 
Belgian chiefs were ccMivmcea that even if the Antwerp front 
aKmg the line of the Nethe could be lesioicd, the danger to their 
coninuimcati(*ns had become so gic«il that they must without 
dclav lesume the movement of then aim> to the left bank of the 
Scheldt, which h.id been mtenupicd three davs previously Here 
they conceived themselves able to join hands with any Anglo- 
F tench relieving tor».e while .it the vime lime securing ihcir own 
retreat on (iluni which they had .ilieadv on September 4 rein- 
forced h\ a brigade It was not tor us to contest iheir view, and 
events h.ivc slunvn that ihev were nchi Ciencral Rawlinson and 
I left the ciiv together that night, and after an anxious cinve over 
loads luckilv infested bv nothing worse than rumour. 1 bcurded 
the at Ostend and returned to I ngland 

After the depaiiuie of ilie Iklgian 1 leld ^rmy the further 
defence of the remaining lines ot \iuweip was left to the fortress 
irtmps, the 2nd Belgian Division and the three British Naval 
Brigades, who held on ihcir frv>nt tlie etiuivalcni of more than 
five ci'mplete (icnnan divisions to wit the ^ih Reserve. 6lh 
Reserve 4ih I and Marino Division and the 2bih. ^7lh. and 
1st Bavarian I andwehi Bitgadcs 
At midnight on the 7lh the Cicrmans. having advanced their 
artillery, began to bombard the cilv and the forts of the inner 
line The foit^ melted under tlie tire, and a great proportion of 
the civil population fled through the night, lighted by conflagra- 
tions, over the bridges of the Scheldt to the open country, along 
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the roads towards Ghent or into Holland. The enemy’s attack 
was pressed continuously, and the enceinte of the city was con- 
sidered to be untenable by the evening of the 8th The Belgian 
Division and the British Naval Brigades evacuated Antwerp that 
night, crossed the Scheldt safciv. and began then retreat b> road 
and rail on Ghent and Ostend Two naval iiirnien ‘ as a Parthian 
shot blew up after long flights a Zeppelin in its shed at Diissel- 
dorf and bombed the railwav station at Cologne (lerman patrols, 
after nian> precautions entered \nlvverp towards evening on the 
9th» and on the 10th the stouthearted (lovernor who had retired 
to one of the surviving torts capitulated 

* * 4 ? * * 

Ihe resistance ol the ciiv had been prolonged tor live da>s 
Would there then be time loi the 1 lench and Mniish Armies to 
rest their left upon that fortress and hold the (leimans from the 
seaboard along a line Antwerp (ihent-l ille^ I his depended ruU 
only upon the kxal opxnations but on the result of the senes ol 
outflanking battles which m irked the race lor the sea A decisive 
victory gained b> the Fiendi in the nemhbv>uihood of Peronne, 
or by the British be>ond XiPicnliercs and towards I die would 
have opened all this prosper l High I rcnch iUilhonlies h.ive con- 
cluded that a more rapid and iheictoro no doubt more daring 
transference of force from the right and centre ol the 1 rench 
front to Its left, looking sixtv kilonivlres ahead instead of iwcnlv- 
five,’ and gcnerallv a rnoic vigorous attempt to outflank the C»er- 
mans following immedialeK upon the victors ol the Marne and 
the arrest of the armies at the \isnc might well have shouldcrcHl 
the Germans not ord) awjv from the sea but even out ol a 
large part of occupied F laixe In the event however and with 
the forces emplo>ed the 1 lench and British did not succeed in 
turning the cneni>'s flank Ihe battles at Albert I a Bassee and 
Armentieres produced no decisive result Peionnc and ! die could 
not be reached and the lighting lines c<^ntinued simplv to prolong 
themselves to the noith west Ihe retention t>f Antvserp would 
have rewarded the vicUirv of the mam aimies with a pri/c of the 
utmost value Us cxiended resist mce diminished the con- 
sequences of ihcir failure 1 ver>lhing at Antwerp had depended 
on a victory to the southward And this vicioi v had been denied 
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NeverthelCvSs, as will now be shown, the effort was fruitful in a 
remarkable degree 

The fall of Antwerp released the besieging army A marine 
division marched into the city on the 10th ^ The rest of the Ger- 
man divisions were already sti earning south and west in hot pur- 
suit, and hofKd for intciception of the Belgian Arm> But a sur- 
prise awaited them 

On the night of the ')th the Cjcrman forces who had crossed the 
Dendre river had come in contact with F rcnch I usiliers Manns 
at Melle and Meirelbekc and during the lOth lhc> found them- 
sches m presence ot British regular troops of unknown strength, 
whose patrols were teeling then wa\ forward from Ghent to meet 
them I he '^’Msion and the Ca\alry Division had come 
up('in the scene m accord<ince wiih the fourth condition of the 
Anglo Belgian agreement of October 4 Ihc British French and 
Belgian forces from Cdient thus thicMtcned the loft flank of any 
serious Cjcrman cutting oil nivucmeni noiihwards to the Dutch 
fonlicr 

Dncerlam ol the m/c ot the «irm\ b\ which ihcv were coa- 
f routed and nnsulKd bs the mdetimie possibdities of landings 
from the sea the Cieimaiis paused to cv>llcct iheir strength They 
knew that the bulk ol the British \rm\ had alreadv left the 
Aisne Where w is u ’ Where would it reapi'vcar ^ What were these 
British legulus who stood so contidentlv m their palli^ On the 
12ih when thev uMisidereJ themselves strong enough to advance 
upon Cilieni the whole ol the Ikdgian I icld \im\ had passed the 
dangerous point ^ in satcl\ onl\ one single squadron being inter- 
cepted Of this comphc<ilcd operation the \iclonoiis Cierinans 
became spectators 

OnI\ wcik p. iiics ol (icrmaiis ventured lx’\ond I okeren dur- 
ing the muhi o\ ihe <hh lOth to molest the retreat ot the Antwerp 
Hoops Ihe 2nd IVlgian Division ind two out of the three Naval 
Brigades c.ime ihiough intact But the radwav and other arrange- 
ments for the lear brigade were misundersiood and about two 
and a hall bati.ilions o\ \ei\ tiied troops who through the mis- 
cairiage of an order had lost some hi>iirs were led across the 
Dutch triMiiiei m uicumstariccs on which onlv those who know 
their diflic nines are entitled to foiin a juilgmcnt 

• It was pc'hips in nnconsciotis ruvt'idmiion of rhe naval significance 
of Anlwcrp thii ill ilucc great Powers Cicinian\ I lancc and Britain- 
used m Its Itlisk and tlefenue Naval Hiiguits foimcd sinec the' outbie'ak 
of war 
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At the lime the British Government decided to send help to 
Antwerp the total German strength m Not them Belgium had 
been toirectly estimated at tour or hve divisions But before the 
city capitulated and while the British troops were still at Ghent, 
there began to manifest it^elt that tremendous unevpected 
development of (jerman foice which from the moment of 
Antwerp's fall was launched against the Allied lelt and aimed at 
Calais Besides the liberated Siege Armv and ihe troops which 
had threatened the Antwerp communications no fewer than four 
fresh Armv Corps (WIInd WIlIrd XWlih and WMIth), 
nevvl) formed in (jcrmanv and conceniraling m lielgium were al- 
ready at hand And in from o\ this tormidable armv iheie stood 
from October 10 to OlIoIsci 21 onK the weaned fkdgians the 
Fusiliers Marins and the Finish ^id (avaliv and 7lh I^ivisions 
The caution ol the Cieiman advance mav [X'fhaps hive been in- 
duced b\ their iinceriainlv <is to the whereabouls and inienMons 
of the F^ntish \rmv and ihcii tear that ii might be launched 
against their right from ihe sea 11 ink Hut lioweNer explained 
the tact remains and to it wc t)we tlK victorv ol the S ser ind 
Evcr-Glorious \ pn ^ 

A simple exaniin Uion ol lhlc'^ will rc\cil the m ignilutle o( 
the peril which the Allied c uisc escaped \ntwerp fell twcnlv- 
four hours alter the list diviM >n ol tlx Ikigi in I leld Xrms left 
the cii> Had this taken place on October ud or 4ih the city 
would have surrendered on the 4th or sih No British 4ih ( orps' 
or Fusiliers Manns would have been at (ihcnt l*» ciner the 
Belgian retreat But assuming that the Relgi in Armv had made 
this good unaided the saiiu muches v\ouId hive cained ihein 
and tfuir Cjirman funiu/ t > the S scr b\ the lOlh Fheie would 
have been nothing at .ill m tiv»ni ot X pics Sir Jolm I rench could 
not come into action noiih oi SniKnlicics iili the l^th His 
delrainmcnts at St Omer etc were not com|)lelcd till the I9ih 
Sir Douglas Haig with the 1st Corps could not come into line 
north of Ypres till about the 21 l Had the (lerm.in Siege \im> 
been released on the ^th and l(>llowed bv iIumt gie.ii remloi ce- 
ments alrcad> available advanced at once nothing could have 
saved Dunkirk and fX'rhap ( alais and Boulogne Ihe loss of 
Dunkirk was certain and that of I'xuh ( alais and Boulogne 
probable Fen days were wanted and ten cla>s were won 

We had next without respite to meet the great (icrman drive 

* RawhnsonS For c was so si > led 



against the Channel ports. The six divisions released from the 
siege of Antwerp, and the eight new divisions, whose apparition 
had been so unexpected to the British and French Staffs, rolled 
southward in a double-banked wave. I'he Belgian Army trooped 
back in a melancholy procession along the sea-shore to the Yser. 
(ieneral Rawllnson, witli the 7lli Divisitm and the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, extricating himself skilfully from large German forces 
- how great was not then kn(»wn and lingering at each point 
to the last minute without besoming seriously engaged, found 
himself by October 15 in the neighbourhood of a place called 
YpresJ Meanwhile Sir John Frensh, detraining at St. Omer. and 
hopefully believing that he was turning the Cierman right, struck 
through Arn'»"niicres towards I die. and sent imperative orders 
to Rawlinson, over whose head the storm was abimi to break, 
to advance in sonlormily and sei/e Menin. The f rench forces 
intended for the relief of Antwerp and the beginnings of larger 
French reinforscmenis eiuleavoincd slnse the gap between 
Raw'lins(^n and the Belgians. I he dvkcs were opened and large 
inundations began to appear. In this manner was formed a thin, 
new’, loosely organized, vet continuous allied front from the 
ncigldioiirhood ol 1 a Bassee to the sea at the mouth of the Yser; 
and upon this front, wIikIi grew up and fixed itself at every 
point in and by the actual collision i)f hostile forces, was now to 
be fought the third great battle in the West. 

riiesc events involved the Admiralty at many points. The 
position of RawhnstMi’s inn^ps m the presence of vastly superior 
forces was prcc*inous. and for some ilavs we suhxI ready to rc- 
embark them We lalxuned to salve everything possible from the 
Belgian wreck. I he Royal Naval Division must be brought back 
to retil. reorganize and resume its inteirupled training. The 
Admiralty details aeroplanes, armoured trains, armoured cars, 
motor omnibus iians|x>rt. etc with which I had been endeav- 
ouring during the previous weeks to sonceal our nakedness in 
the vital coastal iUea. cvujld now Ix' merged in the arriving 
British armies 

On CXtidxM 16 (ieneral Jotfre lelegraphcx! to 1 ord Kitchener 
as follows: 

'Now ih.il the o|K'raiions cxlend up to the coast of the North 

• heavy losses of the 7th Dimmoh have often been attributed to 
their attetTipl to relieve Antwerp In favt. howc\cr. these losses did not 
begin until after they had pined the mam army. 



Sea between Ostend and the advanced defences of Dunkirk. It 
would be important for the two Allied Navies to participate in 
these operations by supporting our left wing and acting with long- 
range guns on the German right wing 1 he Commander of the 
Naval Forces would then act in concert with Cicneral loch 
through the Governor of Dunkirk * 

This duty we instantls accepted 

hrst / onl lo Sir J(>hn / rcfh h 

(htohif 17. 1<)14 

Monitors were delaved b> weather, but will be in position from 
davlightlSlh, meanwhile eiglu destrovers should have arnved on 
the flank between 4 and ^ pm 17th and two scout cruisers an 
hour later 1 nev have been told to communicate with Colonel 
Bridges on the quavs of Nieupori 

We are sending two battleships mounting eight 12 inch guns 
to Dunkirk roadstead io moirow to cover the toriress and its 
coast approaches 

We set to work torthwuh to sup|>ori the Allied leli flank I 
entrusted this opeialion which required an ofliccr ol lust qualilv, 
to Admiral Hood, till then mv Naval Sccre'.irv He was now 
appointed* to the Dover C (»mmand while I took in his stead 
Admiral Oliver On the IXth the three e\-Bra/ilian monitors, re- 
named // w/u/^t Mersi\ and St trn escoiled bv tom desiiovcrs 
arrived at Dunkirk and a senes of iKoai opei .itions on the 
Belgian Coast began 

There was no dilliculiv m tiiulmg plentv ol slnps ol diflerent 
classes to cover the flank ol the *iimv Beside the three monitors, 
a large proportion of the desirovers troni Dover were readily 
available I here were minv (»ld battleslnps and these at ceilain 
stales of the tide could gel into suitable positions for bombard- 
ing In addition there was the Scout c hss seven ol which weie 
available, all happil> newK rcaimed witli the verv best 4-inch 
guns But Admiraltv reserves of ammunition had lx‘en based 
upon the need', of puielv naval «ictions which are tew and far 
between, and not nianv of which all ships survive Bombarding 
the German positions on the Belgian C (mm week after week, and 
possibly for months made demand, upon our stores of a totally 
different character W'e had to pick slups primaril) foi the class 
of ammunition they fired, ships that could use up old ammuni- 
tion and ships whose value was so small that we could afford to 
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spend all their ammunition. As October wore on we scoured the 
dock-yards for every little vessel that carried a gun of any kind, 
tven the smallest gunnery tenders. 250-ton gunboats forty years 
old, were pressed into service, and in one way or another the 
fire was continuously maintained 

It was evident that these operations would have to be earned 
on under unceasing submarine attack Moi cover, vve had to be 
prepared foi a sudden dasli by Cicrnhin cruisers and destroyers. 
We trusted in Commodore Ivrwhitt with the Harwich Striking 
force either to punect u*' fiom this or to exact retribution on 
the I etui n journey On the 1 7th the (lermans torn between the 
will to wound iind the lc\»r to strike broke all the commandments 
of the te\t-b('oks by sending a keble force of tour small 
destiovcrs from ihe \ ms down liie Dutch Coast 1 hey were 
almost immediately desiioved bs tlu ( omnuHlore, the British 
ships engaged being the light Liuisei L ndunniid and the 
dcstrovers linmn aiu\ / t*\Ld 

I rom the middle of (K tedder onw irds the Cicrman hosts could 
look ujson salt water f irst /eebrugge w is occupied then Ostend. 
then mile bv mile the smd dunes and g<'If courses and gav villas 
of that pIcMsure coasi weie devoured b\ invading war In his 
lirst contact with the new clement die land monster committed 
several imprudences \p|uientlv coniemptuous of the power of 
ships' guns he depkned bmeiies of artilLrv on the o.sen 
beach and ojx'ned lire on oui Scout^ and destioyers These ex- 
jxTiments were not tepeited \ Swedish writer Dr Sven Hcdin, 
at that lime with the (jcrman armies Ixiaiiding them aiivl lx)w- 
ing obsequiously beloie what he had convinced himself was 
wot ld-cO!U|ucring pviwei his desciibed a scene in the restaurant 
of the best Ostend hole' Ihe oumii was ciowded with hungry 
olluers ot the inv idmg um\ jiisi m iiched in all sitting down 
to excellent I irc 

'A destiovei had |iisi det iched Ustit lumi the rest and was 
nnkmg at lull 'peed lor Ostend piiallel with the ( oast as clase 
as possible to the shore Ihcsentiv mother c trover ap|>cared, 
following in the wake o\ the lirsi What could ihev want, these 
luflians^ Sirt>ng language wav heaul it was a piece of com 
Himmate impudence to come steaming nghl under oui noses like 
this I vidently they were iccomuMliing but what insolence, they 
must have known that wc had ixcupic^l Ostend' Aha' they 
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suspect that there are submarines and destroyers in the inner 
harbour, and want to sec whether they can detect anything from 
outside* . . Astounding insolence Two small German guns 

are hurried up “Are they going to shoot?'' I asked “Oh >cs, 
the> are going to shoot all right ' The first shot rang out 
. . . Dircctl> the German shots had been fiied, the two destroyers 
swung round to port and at the same moment opened lire Their 
guns seemed to Hash out siiaight at us ' 

The resiiits were instaiUancini I he lesiaurani which had 
been ‘one of the most elegant in mope' was blasted into a 
smoking shambles of ruin and death 

In thi^ manner the (jcrman \rmv and the British Nav^ fust 

came into cimtact with one another 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Meanwhile the struggle along the ^ ser had begun 

Reading aeam the biiLf operative telegrams which flashed to 
and fro in those davs, I feel once more the battle going on, the 
exhausted Belgians clinging dcs|xratclv to the last few miles of 
soil left to their nation their dauntless king and Queen amid 
the shells at I umes, the F rench troops hastening up, but only in 
driblets, -the heroic I usiliers Manns holding Dixmude till not 
a fifth were left alive, our little ships baiking away along the 
coast with the submarines stabbing at them from underneath and 
heavier metal opening on them everv dav from the shore inun- 
dations slow!) growing a shield o! merciful water rising inch b> 
inch, hour bv hour, between the fainting Ikigian line and the 
cruel monster who had come upon them and all the lime our 
own men fighting against appalling cxlds ten days, iweniv da>s. 
thirty days from >pres to Aimenticics nothing to send anyone, 
not a man, not a musket I ich night ( i>lonel Bridges s|X)ke to 
me on the telephone from the fklgnm Headquarters at Fumes 
Fdch night vse felt it might be the List tune he would spc<ik from 
that address It was only very graduallv towards the end of 
October that one hicgan to feel that ifie french and Belgian 
troops were getting *1 firm grip of iFic line of the Yscr. and that 
Sir John I rench could write, ‘ 1 lie (lermans will never get further 
west ' But three more weeks of agony ensued before the decision 

at Ypres finally declared itself in favour of the British Army. 

* « « ♦ * 

Wc arc, 1 feel, entitled to treat the Antwerp cpisoile as an 
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integral and vital part of this tremendous battle for the Channel 
Ports If we had not made our belated effort to prolong its 
defence, the whole aftercourse of events would have been dif- 
ferent. and could hardly have been better But for the time gamed 
at Antwerp and the arrival in such a forward situation of the 
British and f rench forces assigned so hurriedly for its relief, the 
impulsion of the Allied Armies towards the sea alreadv less 
than was required must have been sensibly weakened The 
great collisicm and battle with the (jcrman right would have 
taken place all the same Pei haps the same result would have 
been achieved But where ^ Wheie would the line have been 
drawn when the aimies settled down into trenches from which 
thev weie new i^'nnxiablv tlisplaced lor more than four vears*^ 
At the veiv best the watei deiences Cnavelines St Omer-Aire, 
would have been seemed Dunkirk and its tine harbour would 
have become anolhei nesi o\ submarines to prev on our com- 
muniv.ations m the Channel ind ( alais would have been ex- 
posed t(^ a ecMislant bombirdmenl Ilie eomplications of these 
cviK the least that eould be expceted must have reacted 
forinidablv upon the whole subsequent loriunes of the Allied 
Annies in 1 ranee 

If this be true and hi^torv mu^t pronounce the men who 
were responsible lor the suecoui oi \niweip will have no reason 
to be ashamed of then elloit 11 i/aui iuul uncertaintv peivade all 
opei alums ot war It is idle to pieicnd that I ord kitchener or 
an>one el^e loiesaw all the consequeiiees that llowed from the 
decisions o\ Octobei 4 I he event was ver\ dilfeiem from both 
hopes ind expectations Rut laielv m the (meat War weie more 
imjx>iianl results achieved bv foues so limited and toi losses so 
small as those whivh icwauied this almost forlorn enierpiise, 
nor IS there in modern limes a moie lemark ible example of the 
(lexibililv the celeiitv and the baffling nature ol that implubious 
powei which fhiitun alone wields but which sh<' has so often 
ncglec led 

Cll \Pll R \IV 
I ORD I ISlll R 
October and Novembei 1014 

A ! ( the anxieties recorded in the last chapter faded before 
^ our preoccupations about the Meet Indeed the alaiunis 
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and excursions on the Belgian coast were at times almost a re- 
lief compared to the stress of our prime responsibilities. Every- 
thing depended upon the Fleet, and during those same months 
of October and November the Fleet was disquieted about the very 
foundations of its being There lav the mighty ships, every man, 
from stoker to Admiral, was ready to die at his duty at any 
moment, no personal or individual tcir found foothold Still, 
at the summit from which wc watched one could feel a new and 
heart-shaking sensation I he Giand 1 Iccl was uneasy She could 
not hnd a resting place except at sea Conceive it the nc plus 
ultra the one ultimate ScUKtion ol oui existence the supreme 
engine which no one had dared to biavc whose authority encir- 
led the globe no longer sure ol itself I he idea had got round 
— the (jirnum suhnuifiPHs win afttr flu/n into the 

tmrhour\ 

On the South Coast no (Mie would have minded S ou could go 
inside the Portland bre<ik water and liicKilIv shut the door On 
the F ast Coast no such absoluiciv sealed harbour existed But 
55capa was believed to be protected its currents from sub- 
marine alt ick Destrovers coulii aiiick ft it ihev cared to run 
the verv serious iisk ol lIk i(Mig divlitihi passage to and tro, 
across flie North Sea but no one we had believed could take 
a submarine suhnur^id thiouch the iniiicale and swirling chan- 
nels Now. all of a sudden the (irtind 1 leet lx*gan to see sub- 
marines in Scapa 1 K)w Iwo or thicc limes the alarm was 
raised The clinux c imc on October 17 Ciuns were tiicd de- 
stroyers thrashed the waters and the whole gigantic Armada put 
to sea m haste and dudget^n 

Of course there never was a Cicrmin submarine m Scapa 
None during the whole war ichicved the tcrrc^rs ol the pas- 
sage One was destroved m the outer ipproachcs tovvards the 
end of November m circumstances which remained a mystery 
to the cnemv At the verv end of the w u in November 1918. 
aft T the mutinv of the (icrmui fled i Cm man submaiinc 
manned cniirdv bv oflicciN scckmu to sav». their honoui perished 
in a final desperate effort I bus none ever pcncirated the lair ol 
the (irand licet Bit nevertheless the mere appiehension of 
submarines attacking tlie sleeping ships iui which all ebc re|X>seil 
was sufhcient m the winter of 1914 to destroy that sense of 
security which cvcr> I leci demands when m its own war hai- 
bours. 
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Up till the end of September, 1914, no one seriously contem- 
plated hostile submarines in time of war entering the war harbours 
of either side and attacking the ships at anchor. To achieve this 
the submarine would have to face all the immense difficulties of 
making its way up an estuary or inlet amid shoal water and in- 
tricate navigation, submerged all the time and with only an 
occasional glimpse through the periscope: sccondI>, while doing 
this, to avoid all the patrolling craft which for manv miles kept 
watch and ward on the approaches, thirdlv, to bra\e the un- 
known and unknowable terrors of mines and obstructions of 
all sorts, with which it must be assumed the channels would be- 
come increasingly inlosied It was thought that ihc^e deterrents 
would prove lual. I (kAing back on the events in the light 
of after-knowledge, we can see now that this assumption was 
correct 1 here is no recorded instance of a (icrman submarine 
having penetrated into any British war harbinir The British sub- 
marine service was certainly not inferior in enterprise to the 
Germans, and from the veiy fust hours of the war oui boats 
were in the Heligoland Bight, but no British submarine oflicer 
attempted actually to peneliaie a Cierman war harbour or run 
actually into the mouths of the I Ibe. the Jade, the Weser or the 
I'ms The nearest approaches to such an enterprise were the 
numcious passages of the nardanelles made by the British sub- 
mat incs. beginning at the end ot December with the heretic ex- 
ploits of ('ommander Holbrook lor these feats the submarines 
were able to start only a few miles fo>m the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles and. diving along a very deep channel over two miles 
wide, succeeded again and again m entering the Sea of Mar- 
mora I his was not ».omparable to |XMictratmg a British war 
harNiur or river-mouth, and it did not occur until e\|X'rience 
of the war capitbililies of submarines had much increased. 

During August and September the Admiralty made most 
strenuous elforts to inciease the prv>icction ot oir bases in vSeot- 
land and U|)<m the I asi ( oast by nKninimg guns, by jx^sting 
guardships. by placing (ibstruclions. by preparing booms, by 
laying u^rjK'do nets. But the danger against wuieh these defences 
were designed in those months, was primarily not the submarine, 
but a regular attack by enemy destroyers on the b'lect or squad- 
rons at anchor, or, secondly, a raid by cruisers upon bases in 
the temporary absence of the F leel. It was not until the middle 
of Scptcml^cr that increasing knowledge and evidences of the 



power of the largest submarines under water conditions, fos- 
tered the idea that the German submarines might actually enter 
our northern war harbours at the Forth, at Cromarty, and at 
Scapa Flow Once this idea took root, it became a grave preoccu- 
pation. Precautions taken against a rush of torpedo hoMs, were 
clearly insuflicicni to stop a vessel which might dive under 
booms and past protecting guns 

This submaime danger was one which did not in fact material- 
ize at the outbreak ol wai Six months later the position was 
dilTerent The cnteiprise and skill of submarine commanders had 
greatly grown, and all sorts (^t pos>ibilities never previously en- 
visaged came successivelv into \iew But b> that time the sub- 
marines had to lace a verv dineicnt sot ol obstructions B> the 
time they were convinced ot the possihilns the possibility had 
disappeared 

It seemed real enough hovsever in the month ol fXtober, B)14 
The booms and obstructions which were eveiywhere being im- 
provived were not complete ('r oniv partially in position, wliilc 
the danger had begun to take full shape in the minds both of 
the Fleet and ot the \dmiraliy Ihcie was mahing to be done 
but to await the completion of the booms and obstructions, and 
nieanwlirle to keep the I leet as lar <is possible out ot harm's way. 
It really only felt safe when it was at sea I here steaming in the 
broad waters, the Cirand I leel vvas herself «ig*nir but this in- 
volved a great strain on otliccrs, men and nuKhmery and a large 
comsumption ol fuel 

On September ^0 Sir John Icilicoc vwotc to me on the general 
Fleet position He pointed out th.tt ( fcTinanv had got .i lead over 
us in oversea submarines, that we always exfX'cled th.it the pre- 
liminary stages of a modern n.isal war would be a battle of 
the small cratl, and that the question ol keeping heavy ships out 
of the North Sea altogether, until the small cr.ift menace had 
been reduced, had been frequently discussed He thought il suici- 
dal to forgo our advantageous j^osiinai m big ship^ by risking 
them m waters infested by submarines He was of opinmn that 
the submarine had a very limited ^phcie of action, could not 
hurt our oversea commerce fat th«il lime this was m the main 
true), nor could they help their own ships to get in He pro- 
posed therefore to use the Battle ! leel tar to the North, spread 
to intercept trade We had not nearly suflicicnt cruisers to 
form the double line that was really necessary to stop all ships 
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during the short days and long nights. It was perfectly easy, 
he said, to run through the line at night, as its approximate 
positions soon got known and could not be much varied. But 
with the Battle Fleet helping in waters free from the submarine 
danger, one could make much more certain. This, however, en- 
tailed giving up the idea of southerly Battle Fleet movements. 
He suggested that the French submarines as well as our own 
should bo employed on the probable paths of the Cierman sub- 
marines. He emphasized the impoitance of fitting a number of 
our trawlers with wireless installations He desired me to show 
this letter to the First Sea I ord and to know whether we were 
in agreement with his views, whether steps would be taken to 
establish a ’:r patrol, and whether the idea of utilizing the 
CJrand Fleet effectivel> to shut up the Northern entrance to the 
North Sea was approved. He concluded b\ urging the hastening 
of the submarine defences for Scapa 

On the da> of m\ return from Antwerp. I wrote to him in full 
agreement 

In order to secure the greatest amount of rest and securitv for 
the Fleet, ami the maintenance of the highest elheienc) both of 
the steaming and fighting of its ships. >ou are justified in using 
occasional anchorages even more remote than Scapa and 1 cKh 
F'we; but on this vou siiould make pi-opc^saK ol1iciali>. You 
need not fear that b\ these withdrawals vou will miss the chance 
of bringing the (icrman Battle F leet to action. If that ever comes 
out it will be with some delinite tactical object for instance, 
to cover the landing an invading force, to break the line of 
bI(K'kade to the noriliward in order to let Iodise battle-cruisers 
on to the trade routes, or simpiv for the purpiwe o\ obtaining a 
naval decision bv fighting a battle In the first two of these cases 
\ou would have the time to c<vme nniiul and meet or intercept 
them iK'forc their 0 |K’ralion was completed; in the third instance, 
their wishes would be the same as vours . . 

With regard to anclioragcs \i>u have onlv io make \our pro- 
pi^als and we will do our best to equip with anti-submarine 
nets, lights, and guii'- the places vou mav wish to use. It is of 
importance that these should be varied, absolute safety lying 
much more in the uncertaint> attending the movements of 
the Cirantl Fleet than in any passive or lived defence of any 
particular place. We must not be led inttHriltering away resources 
by kcepini? half a do/cn anchorages in a state of semi-defence, 
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and so far as possible we must organize a movable defence of 
guardships, trawlers, patrolling yachts, mine-sweepers, destroyers 
with towing charges, and seaplanes, which can move while the 
Fleet is at sea and prepare the new resting-place for its reception. 

The employment ot a portion or occasionally of the whole 
of the Battle f leet. to supplement the Northern Blockade from 
time to time is a matter on which >ou must be the judge A large 
part ol >our time ynist necessariK be sjient cruising at sea. 
and this being so the cruising should lx; made as usetul as 
possible Here again anv thing in the naluic of routine or 
regular stations vsould be dangerous and \sould. alter a while, 
draw upon \ou even in remote m^rthern waters the danger of 
submarine lUtack 

These general conclusions governed our poIic> during the next 
few months But as (\tobcr wore on (Hir anxieties were steadily 
aggravated The tension grew 

On October 17 Sir John Jellicoc tclcgi iphcd that a (icrman 
submarine had been rcp(»rtcd entering Sc*ipa at ^ pm the pre- 
vious dav Although he thought the report false he took the 
whole fleet to se i loiihwith He apjxMled urgentlv for subrnaiinc 
ob>trucfions as he had no >afe bi>e at present and the onlv way 
to coal ships IS t(^ shift (he coaling ariclu'fiigcs const mtiv which 
seriously dishxatcs the orcMm/tition ol siippb ' On the I'^th he 
stated that Scapa 1 low could not be used till the Submarine 
Defence was placed C)n the B>th he asked the Admir»illy whether 
he should risk the submarine men ice it Scapa How or move 
the Meet l<^ remote bases on the west coast of Scotland or Ire- 
land ‘more thin JOO miles Irom the Pciuland I irth ’ He .iddcd, 
‘Jt cannot lx stated with absolute certainly that submarines 
were inside Scapi How althoimh ( aplam I), 4lh Destroyer 
Holilla IS p^lMll\e H \1 S S»u// was fiud at inside I «im of 
opinion tint it is not dilhcult to ect inside at slack water’ 

Another vcr\ senotiH warning rciched me almost siniul- 
tancouslv from Sir David Fk\Ulv 

the feeling he wrote is graduallv po scssing the I loot that 
all IS not right somewhere I he menace of mines and submarines 
is proving larger overv ilav and adcc|ualc means to meet or 
combat them are not forthcoming and we arc gradually Ixnng 
pushed out of the North Sea, and oil our own particular perch. 
How docs this arisc'^ By the very apparent fact that wc have 
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no Base where we can with any degree of safety lie for coal- 
ing, replenishing, and refitting and repairing, after two and 
a half months of war This spells trouble The remedy is to 
fix upon a base and make it impervious to submanne attack; 
as 1 have pointed out 1 am lirmly convinced this can de done 

1 think you know me well enough to know that I do not shout 
without cause The Fleet's tail is still well over the back We 
hate running awa> trom our base and the cllect is appreciable. 
\Vc are not cnjo>ing ourselves But the mor ilc is high and con- 
fidcnec higher I would not write thus if 1 did not know that 
vou with >our quick grasp of detail and imagination would 
make something out ol it 

Me,mwhile however iheAdmiriliv paiiKularly the First and 
I ouilh Sea I ords h id Ixcn I ih<uirm‘» since the end of Septem- 
ber to devise and m ikc the ncecssais prtncclise sirueluics By 
dint ol exiraoidm trv cxcrtMiis the lir^i instalment of these was 
alreadv apprv)achiim compleii >n ind <ni October 20 Prince 
I ouis was in a positim i(^ telegraph to the Commander-in- 
( hief 

Ihc detei cos lor Scap i will lease Ovksards on 24th Cxtober 

4. * * * * 

Ihe ( (Miim indcr m ( hief in tesord inec with Adn« illy 
authon/alion wiihdievs it the end o\ Oetoher to the north coast 
of Ireland lor \ tew da\s’ rest and eunnerv practice extra- 
ordinarv ill liiek the irn\ il ol the f lectolT I ikIiSwiIIv coincided 
with the visit ol i (lermm minehver to diosc waleis The mine- 
la>er had no ide i >1 c«itehing the 1 led or that British warships 
would be in il ^ V. w lurs Her objective wa^ the 1 i\erpe)ol trade 
route but (he vfiot iimtd at a eiow brought down an eagle 

On Odobei 27 Prmec I <mis iuiriied mlo m\ room with the 
grave news that the Udlci /<»ns had K'cn stiuek tv mii v »r lor- 
|x\lo North of I (ch Swilh and it w is Uared she was sinking 
In the afternoon the ( omniaiuler in ( hief 'degraphed urging 
(hat cverv shouKl Ix' ni.ulc lo ktep the event from 

being publislial aiul tliat night in icp»)rting (hat (he 
4itJnci(>u<' had sunk lie repeated Ins hojx' ihnt the loss tould be 
kept secret I saw great dilhcultus in this but promised lo bring 
the matter bcfoic the < abmet Meanwhile I telegraphed to the 
Conjniander-in-('hief. October 28, 12 ’^0 am* - 
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‘I am sure you will not be at all discouraged b> Audacious 
episode. We have been very fortunate to come through three 
months of war without the loss of a capital ship I expected ihiec 
or four by this time, and it is due to your unfailing vigilance and 
skill that all has gone so well Ihe Army too has held its own 
along the whole line, though with at least 14.(KK) killed and 
wounded Quite soon the harbours will be made comfortable 
for you Mind >ou ask toi all >ou want * 

Measured b\ militarv slandaids the AuJacunis was the hrst 
serious loss wc had sustained She was one ot those vital units 
in which we never were at that lime more thui h\ or seven to 
the good, and u^x^n which all strategic calculations were based 
both by fnend and toe When I brought the question of keeping 
her loss secret before the ( abmet there was a cimsiderable divi- 
sion of opinion It \‘ IS urged that public conlidence would be 
destroyed it it were thought that we were conceiting losses, 
that It was bound to leak out almost immediately *md that 
the Germans probahlv knew alreadv lo this I replied ih.il there 
was no reason win ilu (leimans shinild uoi be left to collect 
their own infoimativm tor thennclves tint the moment they 
knew the was nink thev would proclaim it and that 

then we could quite easiiv espkiin to the public win it was we 
had preserved sccrecv I cited the elleciivc ci>ncealment by Japan 
of the loss ot the bairlcship } asltinm off Port \illuii m PM)4 
If Sir John French had Ii'nI an \rmv Coips everv elloil would 
be made to conceal a from the enemv Win then should the Navy 
be denied a similar fieed^'m ^ I orvi Kiichciiei stnsnglv sup- 
ported me and our views were euntuiliv «tcccpied bv the 
Cabinet 

The Press were askcvl b> the Adnmaltv to abstain fiom mak- 
ing any reference to the cv;.m Some newspajx'rs complied with 
an ill grace It was repre ented that hundicds ot |x*opIc knew 
already, including all the passengers of the liner ()l\mpu which 
had passed the sinking vessel, that (icrman spies m f ngland 
would certainly convey the news to (icrmanv in a lew days, and 
that, anyhow, long accounts of the sinking with actual photo- 
graphs would be dispatched by the next mail to the United 
States, whence the news would be immediately telegraphed to 
Germany We. however, remained obdurate, watching the Ger- 
man Press very carefully for the slightest indication that they 
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knew Meanwhile It was thought clever by certain newspapers to 
write articles and paragraphs in which the word ‘audacious’ was 
frequently introduced, while I was much blamed I found it 
necessary to issue a secret appeal, which, aided by the loyal 
efforts of the Newspaper Press committee, certainly had some 
effect In the upshot it took more than live weeks before the 
Cierman Adinirall} learned that the Aiuiacious had been sunk, 
and even then thc> were by no means convinced that they were 
not the victims of rumour 

Says Admiral Scheer 

‘ I he 1 nglish succeeded in keeping scerd for a considerable 
time the loss of tins gieat battleship a loss which was a 
substantial b r our efforts as t qu ili/aiion The be- 

havioui of ilic I nelish was inspired at all points by considera- 
tion for what would serve their militarv purpose In the 

case of the Aiulacunts we can but approve the f nghsh attitude 
of not icvc.tlmg a weikncss to the cnemv because accurate in- 
formation about the other side's strength ha^ a decis.vc effect on 

the decision > i ik'Mi 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I do not remember anv ixmkhI wIkh ilie weight of the war 
seemed to pi css more hcaviK on me than these months of 
October md Novemixi I'M 4 In \uLnist one was cxixrcling the 
great sea battle md the first great bailies on land, but * ur 
course Wiis (devious and when taken we had only to wait or 
decisions Ml September was diMuinaicd bv the victory of the 
Marne Hut m (Xlolxr and Novemlxr the beast was at us again 
I he sense of grappling with and being overpowered by a monster 
of *ipp«illinL: and ipparcntlv incxhiu iible strength on land and a 
whole arrav of constant gnawing anxieties about the safety of 
the Meet from suhmarmc attack it sea and in its harbours, 
opprcssci* my mind Not an hour pisscd without the possibility 
of some disistcr or other in some part of the worM Not a day 
without the ncccssitv of running risks 

My own |X)sition was already to some cM'nt impaiied The 
loss of the three s mixers had been freely attributed to my 
personal interference I was accused of having overridden the 
advice of the Sea I oids and of having wantonly sent the squad- 
ron to Its d(K)m Antwerp became a cause of fierce reproach One 
might almost have thought 1 had brought about the fall of the 



city by my meddling. The employment of such untrained men as 
the Naval Brigades was generally censured. The internment in 
Holland of three of ilicir battalions was spoken of as a great 
disaster entirely due to my inexcusable folly. One unhappy 
phrase — true enough in thought, and indeed in the event, — 
about ‘Digging rats out of holes,’ which had slip|:)cd from my 
tongue in a weary speech at I i\erpool. was fastened upi>n and 
pilloried. These were the onI\ subjects with which m> name was 
connected in the newspapers M\ work at the Admiralty such 
as it was— was hidden from the public No Parliamentary attack 
gave me an opporiuriit> ol defending m\self In spile of Iseing 
accustomed to \c\us of abuse. I could not but leel the adverse 
and hostile currents that flowed about me One began (o perceive 
that the> might casil> leatl to a practical result I uckilv there was 
not much time for such reflections 

The Admiraliv had entered upon the war with commanding 
claims on public conliden».e I he coincidence ot the test mobiliza- 
tion with the 1 iiropean crisis, was generallv allnbutcd to pro- 
found design I he talsilication v>ne alter amnhei of the gloom> 
predictions that we should be liiken unawares that the (icrman 
commerce destrovers wviuld s^our the seas an\l that our own 
shipping, trade and food would Ixr endiingered. was recognized 
with widespread relict I he safe transport, iiion of the Arm) to 
France and the successlul action in the lleligolarul Bight were 
acclaimed as (me achievenieiUs But with the first lew incidents 
of misfortune a dtlferent n )lc prevailed in circles which were 
vocal. The loss c)f the three cruisers marked a lurnmg-|x^inl in 
the altitude of those who in the evil nines of wai are ,ible to 
monopolize the cxpiession ol public opinu>n \s the e\|K‘cl.ilion 
of an imminent great set bailie tadcii, ihe complaint began to 
be heard, *\\hai is ilie Nav\ doing’' It was jxThaps inevitable 
that there should lx- a '^enseot di>ap})oinimeMi as week succeeded 
week and the ircmendou'- engine ol Ibiiish na'^.il }>tnver seemed 
to be neither seen nor lieaid I here was a gener*;»l opinion that 
we should have begun In allacking and desiroving the (lerman 
fleet .ain to point lo the ccmscIcss sircMin of troops and supplies 
to France, or to the woi Id-wide trade of Britain proceeding 
almost without hindrance Impossible, m the heirmg of the 
enemy, to explain the intricate movement of reinforcements or 
expeditions escorted across every (xean from every part of the 
Empire, or lo unfold the reasons which rendered it impossible 
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to bring the German Fleet to battle. There was our little Army 
lighting for its life, and playing to British eyes almost as large 
a part as all the armies of France; and meanwhile our great 
Navy- the strongest in the world- lay apparently in an inertia 
diversified only by occasional mishap 

F^atcn broad is soon forgotten Hangers which arc warded off 
by effective piccaulions and foresight are never even remembered. 
Thus It hapix^ned that the Admiialtv was ineonsiderdtely judged 
in this opening pliasc To me. who Stiw the perils against which 
we had prepared and over which we had tnumphed, and who 
fell a sense (^1 pic^foimd thankfulness for the past and absolute 
confidence for the lutiire these manifestations of discontent 
seemed due onlv to lack of iiruiersianding and to impatience 
pardonable in fl ^ general stress of the limes But they were none 
the less lirsquieting Noi was it easv to deal with them The 
questKuis L<nild run lx‘ argued out in public or in Parliament. 
No formal indictment was ever preterred nor could one have 
been full> answered without injurv to national interests We had 
to endure all ihi^ car|>ing in silence \ ccriam proportion of 
losses at sea was inevii ible nu>nth bv month, and m each case 
it was easv to isseri that scmieone had blundered In most cases, 
indeed, this was true With a thousand ships upon the sea and a 
thous*ind ha/<irtls roil or potential everv da\ to menace them, 
.lecidcnis and mistakes were K>und to hapjxn Hln^ inan> were 
made Iim wIikIi im torleil vsas claimed bv I oriunc’ Iherc wis 
never dii hour when iisks tgainsi wIikIi no provision could 'le 
made wort not being run bv s^.oies of vessels or when pioblems 
of novcllv and vlillxultv were not Ixing set to sea captains, 
scarcciv anv of whom had ever fxvn tried in war Was n wonder- 
ful thiit we tell (XcasionalK into erior oi even into loss? 
‘Another nav d disjsiei 1 ue hundied men drowned W'hat are 
the Admiialiv doing'' While all the lime the armies reeled 
about in the i^onluMon ol the might' battles and scores of thous- 
ands were sent ollcn needlessly or misiakenlv to ihcir deaths: 
while all the time everv British ojxTaiion ol war and trade on 
the seas pnKcedcil without apprexiabie hindrance 

I his cen xotuHis mtuxi priHliKCil .1 vcrunis uv clopnicni in the 
case ol PriiKc I oiiis In ilic first flush ol oui su».ccssful mobili/a- 
lion anil cmr\ upon the vs.ir, no loninicnt had been made upon 
his parenl.ige. lUil now ihe gossip of the clubs and of the 
sircets betnin to produce a stream ot letters, signed and anony- 
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mous, protesting in every variety of method and often in violent 
terms against one of Teutonic birth filling the vital position of 
First Sea Lord. This was cruel; but it was not unnatural, and I 
saw with anxiety and distress the growth of very widespread 
mi.sgiving. I gathered also from (Kcasional remarks which he 
made that this atmosphere was becoming apparent to the First 
Sea Lord. He was thus coming U) he placed in the in\idious 
position of ha\ing to lake great responsibilities and risks day 
by day without that support in public conlidence to which he was 
absoliitel) entitled, and with the certainty that accidents would 
occur from time tc^ lime. I was therefore not surprised when, 
towards the end of (Xiober, f’rince Louis asked to be relieved 
of his burden. The uncomplaining dignitv with which he made 
this sacrifice and accepted '^elf-elTaccment as a requital for the 
great and faithful service he had rendered to the llrilish nation 
and to the Roval Navv was worth> v'f a sailor and a Prince 
I had now to look for a successor, and m> mind had already 
turned in one direction and in (me direeli(m akaie 

L<^rd Fisher used to corne owasirMiallv to the Admirallv. and I 
watched him narrow i\ to judge hr phvsical strength and menial 
alertness. There >eemed no doubt ai^(nil eiihc,. On one (Kc.ision. 
when inveighing agann someone wluun he thought td^siruciive. 
he became' so convulsed with furv that ii •'cemed that everv 
nerve and bl(>od-ve''seI in hi'^ N»dv would be tuplinetl However, 
they stood the strain magnihcenllv, and he leli me wiili llie im- 
pression of a lerritic engine ot mental .ind phvsical pvwvei burning 
and throbbing in that aged Irame I was never in the least afraid 
of W'orking with him, aiul I thought I knew him s.) well, and had 
held an equal relatiimship and superior consinulionai authority 
so long, that we could emne through anv dilheultv together. I 
therefore sounded him in corner'aiK'n without umimiuing m>- 
.self, and soon ^aw ih ti he w.is hetcclv cMger to |,iv his grasp on 
power, and was strong!) urpiretl with the serre of a message 
to deliver and a misdon to [KTform I iherefote determined to 
act without (lelav I sought the Prime Minrler and submitted 
to him the arguments which levi me in the conclusion that fdshcr 
should return, and tint I could work with n^^ one else. I also 
spoke of .Sir Arthur Wilson as his principal coadjutor, i was 
well aware that there would be strong, natural and legitimate, 
opposition in many quarters to Fisher’s appointment, but having 
fornted my own conviction 1 was determined not to remain at 
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the Admiralty unless I could do justice to it So in the end, for 
good or for ill, I had my way 

I he decision to recall Lord Fisher to the Admiralty was very 
important fie was, as has been here contended, the most dis- 
tinguished Bi Ill'll Naval officer since NcKon The originality of 
his mind and the spoilt, incity of his nature ti ecd him from con- 
vcnlionahtic> of all kinds His genius was deep and true Above 
all. he w,is in harnion> with the va^t si/e of events like them, 
he was built upon a titanic scale 

But he was sc\entv-four \ears (^f age As in a great castle 
which has long contended with time the niighi> central mass of 
the donjon i»>werc\l up intact and sceniingK everlasting But the 
outworks an i the battlements had fallen awav and its imperious 
ruler dwelt onh m the special apiriments and corridors with 
which he had a luehnig tamiliaiits Had he and his comrade. 
Sir Arthur Wilson been horn ten \c later the British naval 
directum ai the outhre ik of the (ncit War would have reached 
its highest stale (>f ptrleciion both at the \dmiralt\ and afloat, 

I he new ‘I'Hirc" whuh the simeele was producing Beatty, 
Kc\es Isrwhiti h ui not \ct iitaincd the uithorilv which would 
have niad<, thun ik<.epiable to the \ i%\ in the highest situations. 
bishcT and Wilson h id outlined iluii ctMiiemporancs and towered 
abo\e llic luu il gcnention which h ul t allowed them It was to 
these two »Mcat <dd men aiul wcitlui K Ucn ^ea-dogs who for 
more thin hdl i <.cniui\ h ul br oed iIk bali’w ind the bic» e, 
and were ( apt nns alio it when I vs o . i mv cradle that the p »- 
Icssional ^ luliul d the naval v\ar ViiN now to be confided. 

It was c’l II h wvcvcr i(> me vvho kntw boili ihe^c Viharals- 
of Ihc I IcLi <|uie well and had hid m in\ oppoitumiies in the 
previous ill VL r- ol he ume and readme iheir mcw> that the 
da> to dav oieam/ 'lum mii Slat! m uhmerv would have to be 
altered I his .uwcssii ued a change m the ( hicl of the War Stall. 
In Adminl Siuulcc the Nivv h ui i ''Ca otlivei of keen inlelli- 
ccncc and eu it practical al dilv a nnn who could handle and 
fight his ship or his sviiiadroi* wiiii the utmost skill and resolu- 
tion But he w 'v not A man with whom I ord I isher could have 
worked satisfadorilv at the supreme evtailiv centre Happily, 
there was nt> ililhcultv in agreeing upon lus 'successor 

Siine \ntwerp \dmiral Oliver had Iven mv Naval Secretary. 
During titc vear before the wai he had K'cn Director of Naval 
Intelligence In this ca|^ett> I had had to rclv contmuallv upon 



him, as upon Captain Thomas Jackson before him, for all the 
facts and figures upon which the controversy about British and 
German naval strength depended. His accuracy in detail and 
power of continuous and tenacious mental toil were extraordin- 
ary. He combined with capacious knowledge an unusual pre- 
cision of mind and clarity td* staiemcni. His credentials as a sea 
oHicer were unimpeachable. He had been Navigating Com- 
mander to Sir Arthur WiKon. and everyone in the Navy knew 
the story of how in the l‘^Ol Naval inand'iivres these two had 
taken the Channel Fleet from oil Ralhlin\ Island at the 
North of Ireland through the Irish C hannel to the Scillies in 
thick mist without sighting land or lights, and without being 
inclined to make a single remark to each other On the third 
day the mist lifting suddenlv revealed the Scillv Islarnis to the 
astonished Fleet, which had alrcad> dropjx'd anchor in the roads, 

I was ver> glad when I (ird I isher proposed to me that 
Admiral Oliver should be made C hief of the Stalf, and when he 
offered also to give me in exchange, for m> Private Ofliee. his 
own personal assistant, C\>mnnxlore He Ikiriolome I vervtliing 
thus started fair We reformed the War Cinnip, which met at 
least once each da>. as follows: I list 1 or j. | irst Sea Ford, 
Sir Arthur Wilson, Admiral Oliver and ('ommodore IV Bar- 
tolome (the last named representing the venmger school ot sea 
oflicers), together with the invaluable Secretarv, Sir (iraham 
Greene. Sir Henr) Jackson was also frecpiemlv summoned, but 
not so continuouslv as impose an :icL«>uiuablc‘ re^|)onsibiliiv 
Upon him. 

0 M * * * 

To add to the disir iclions of this hard monih of Novemivr. 
1914, an invasion scare took a firm hold of the miliiar> and 
naval authorities. It wa^ argued b> (he War Ollke that the lull 
on the fighting front- would enable the (icrmans U) spare large 
numbers of good tronps if luxcssarv foi the invasion 

of Cireat Britain. I ord Kitchener directed all defensive prepara- 
tions be made, and I f>rd 1 ishcr llucw himself into the task 
with gusto. Although I wa^ sceptical on this subject. I felt that 
the precautions were justitiable. and woukl at any rale aild inter- 
est to the life c»f our coast and Home defence fortes I therefore 
allowed myself to succumb to the suppressed excitement which 
grew throughout the highest circles, and did my utmost to aid 
and speed our preparations. Wc stationed as tlc^scribed the Jrd 
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Battle Squadron at the Forth, brought the 2nd Fleet to the 
Thames, disposed the old Majestic battleships in the various har- 
bours along the East Coast, arranged block ships to be sunk, 
and laid mines to be exploded, at the proper time in the mouths 
of our undefended harbours, while the whole coastal watch, 
militar>, aerial and marine, throbbed with activity The Army 
arrangcmcnls were complicated b> the fact that some of the 
divisions which were suliicienlly trained to be used to repel the 
invaders had lent their rides {o those that weie undergoing train- 
ing. and these rides had to be cv)llected and redistributed as a 
part of the pnKcdure piescribod for the supreme emergency, 
lo such e\[X‘dients vsere vse reduced’ However, the Germans 
lemamed absolulel> quiescent the tides and moon, which for 
some da\s t>etor*‘ November 20 were e\ceptionalI> favourable to 
ncKlurnal landings ceased to present these conditions, and the 
sense of some great im[)ending event gradualK faded from our 
minds 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I ok! F isher hurled himselt into the business of new construc- 
tion with explosive eneie\ He summoiud iiround him all the 
naViil constructors and shipbuilding hrms in Britain, and in four 
or live glorious davs eveiv minute of which was pure delight 
to him he piesenled me with schemes for a far greater construc- 
tion of submaiines destroveis and small cratt than I or anv of 
m> advisers had evei deemed possible Mr Scl wab was ai o it 
lime passing ihiough I ngland on his return to the Uni J 
States We mviicd him io the Vimiraliv and he undert(X)k to 
build iwentv l\»ui submarines twelve in ( anada and twelve in 
the I nited Sides the bulk o! whidi weic lo be completed in 
the hilheilo mcrcvlibh shoit peiitHi of six months I arianged a 
system of heaw biMuiscs tor earlv deliverv I hese large negotia- 
tions were completed and the subsequent work was carried out 
with woiulerful ihoioughiicss and pundualdv bv the immense 
orgam/aiion ol the Beihlchcin Steel C ompanv One cvemnq. as 
I ord f ishcT Mr Schwab and I sal round the octagon tabic in 
the Admiraliv after a long discussion on the submarine con- 
tracts. we asked Mr Schwab ‘Have xou got > thing cKc that 
will be of use to us'' He ihcrciqx^n told us that he had four 
turrets carrvmg iwi> 14-inch guns each which had alnK’>st been 
camplclcil foi the Circck battleship SiiUimis then building in Ger- 
many for Circccc. Wc set our hearts on these; and 1 had an 
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idea. The reader will remember the three small monitors building 
for Brazil, which although no one could sec any use for them 
at the time, I had decided to take over at the outbreak of war. 
The operations on the Belgian Coast had shown their value I 
suggested to I ord Tishei that we should buy these 14-inch tur- 
rets and build monitors to tarry them The Admiral was de- 
lighted with the plan and m a tew hours he was closeted with 
his constructors designing the \essels We soon embarked on an 
extensive scheme ol monitor building 

In the autumn ot I^M4 under \anous piogr.immes culminat- 
ing m the I isher impetus we set on hnn the follow mg enormous 
Fleet, all due to complete bv the end ot M>l > 
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This tremendous new Nav\ tor it was nothme less, was «! pro- 
vidential aid to the Admiralis vshen mote than tw(> vears later 
the real Cjcrman suhmirme attack began Its cu iiion on such a 
scale IS one ot the greiiesi sciviccs which the iniion has owed 
to the genius and cneruv ol I ord f ishcr ProbabK f ishei in all 
his long life ncNcr h<ul i more jtivous exjKTicnce than this great 
effort of new construction No man knew Iviiei than he how to 
put war thought into a ^hip Shipbuilding h.id txvn the greatest 
passion of his life Ilcie were all the sards ot Mrilain at his dis- 
posal and every I reasurv barrier biokcn down 

Of the battlecruisers l<( pul\( uul Hmown and still more of 
the light battlecruisers f ! urum^ and to 

which I consented four months liter m circumstances which will 
be narrated m their place it must lx: said that they were an old 
man’s children Although f>ossc’' ing maivellous qualities never 
hitherto combined m a ship ot war thev were light in the bone, 
and the Navy always considered them wanting in the structural 
strength and armour which the new conditions of war more than 
ever required None the less, their parent loved them dearly and 
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always rallied with the utmost vehemence when any slur was 
cast upon their qualities. 

I presided over all this process in November and December 
with the greatest admiration for the First Sea Lord, but with 
some misgivings on the score of expense. 1 was not yet satisfied 
that (he war would be prolonged beyond IQ15, and I did not 
wish to draw away from (he armies men or material which 
might be needed in their service. Not until April, 1915, when the 
failure of Russia as a decisive factor became final, did 1 aulh- 
ori/c a further extension ol view' to l)eceml>cr 31, 1916. and 
agree to plans for additional new' construction being made within 
that limit. Meanwhile I cndca\oured i(^ satisfy I ord Fisher as 
best I could. I pointed out to him repealedlv that from some 
points of view hi^^ linished twelve months before the end of 
the war was worth twelve limes as imiLli as a ship finished one 
month bc‘fore its end, and urged contiiuuaislv that vessels nearest 
completion must m novsa\ sutler lie was. however, verv diflicult 
to feed. In *i da> he would skekh the design of a capital ship. 
In a week lie would devour a progiamme and c^'mc back asking 
for more A til-bii like an IS-inch e\|X‘rimental gun which I 
Miggesicd he should make, was snapped up the moment it was 
mentioned ‘I will |)ui it m *1 light cruisci and drive her 40-knols.’ 
he cried. ’Hit how \ou like, when vou like, where voii like.’ 
This was his theme, but what about his dvvtrine ‘Arniou»* h 
vision’? Iltnvever, I backed him up all I could. He was far O' “"e 
often right than wrong, and his tlrive and lile-force made \e 
Admiraliv quiver like one ol his gieai ships at its highest speed. 

« « « * * 

I ord 1 islier’s age and the great stiain to which he was now 
to Ix' subjeetCil made it nc\cssar> for him to lead a verv careful 
life. He usuallv retired to rest slioitlv afiei S o’clock, awaking 
refreshed Ixtwcen four and five, or even earlier. In these morn- 
ing hours he gave liis greatest e)li>ii. tiansaCiing an immense 
quanlilv ol business, writing miuimerablc letters and forming his 
resolutions loi the d.i\ Indeeo. his methods eorresjxMuled closely 
to the maxims ol ilic poet lllake: ‘Ihmk in the morning; act 
in the noon; cal in the evening, sleep m the n»ghl.’ But I never 
heard him use this quotation. As the alieriunm approached the 
formidable energy of the m(»rnmg gradu.ill> declined, and with 
the shades of night the old Admiral’s giant .strength was often 
visibly exhausted. Still, judged from tlic point of view of 
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physical and mental vigour alone, it ^\as a wonderful effort, and 
one which filled me. who watched him so closely, with admira- 
tion and, I will add, reassurance. 

I altered my routine somewhat to lit in with that of the First 
Sea Lord I slept usuallv an hour latci in the morning, being 
allied at eight instead ot seven, «ind I slept again, if possible, 
for an hour after luncheon I his enabled me to work continii- 
ousl> till one or two m the morning without feeling m any way 
fatigued We thus consututed an *ilmost unsleeping watch 
throughout the dav and night In fact as 1 isher put it, ‘very 
nearl> a perpetual cl<Kk lelegranis came m at the Admiralty 
at all hours ol the dav and night, and ihere was scaicely an hour 
when an immediate decision couki noi Ix' given if neccssarv, b> 
one or the other of us alwavs awake 

This arrangement was alM) convenient ficmi the fsoinl of view 
of business The 1 irst I ord completed cvervthmg with which he 
was concerned before going to bed and three hours later the 
First Sea 1 ord «iddrcssed himself to the whole budget, and I. 
awaking at eight received his dawn output I had not previously 
seen the pulse ot the Admiraltv K\u so strong and regular 
We made the agrcemeiu between ourscIvlN that neither ol us 
should take any important action without consulting the other, 
unless previous accord hatl fxen icached lo tins agreement we 
both scrupulously adhered We had ihus lormed for the first 
time, an overwliclminglv siiong control 4ind central authority 
over the whole course of the naval w.ir ^ind were in a |)osilion 
to make our will prevail throughout the Heels anil all branches 
of the naval admmistr.ition a> well is to hold out mvn ag.iinsi 
all outside mterfcToixe I had tor a long lime been .iccuslomed 
to write my minutes m icd ink I ishei habituallv used a green 
pencil fo quote Ins words *ii was the f)ort arul slarboaul lights ' 
As long as the port and staibo^inl lichis shone together, all went 
well We had established a comhinaiion which while it remained 
unbroken, could not have been overthrown bv intrigue at home 
or ih foe on the sc i 
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CHAPTER XV 

CORONf.L AND THE FALKLANDS 

October. November and December. 1914 

A S has already been described. Admiral von Spec, the Ger- 
L man C'ommander-iii-('hief in the I ar Last, sailed from 
I’singiau (Kiauchow),' in the last week of June, with the Scharn- 
horst and (hieisemiu, and on August 5, immediately after the 
British declaration of vsar. these two powerful ships were re- 
ported as being near the Solomon Islands. They were subse- 
qucntlv reported n New (luinea on the 7ih August, and coaling 
at the Caroline Islands on the ^Hh. After this they vanished into 
the immense Pacific with its innumerable islands, and no one 
could tell wiiere the\ would reappear. As the da\s succeeded 
one another and grew into weeks, our coiKcrn on their account 
cxtendcil and multiplied. Taking the C*arolin^• Islands as the 
centre, we could draw daily widening eirLles, touching ever more 
numerous pc>ints where they might suddenly spring into action. 
'These circles were varied accordingly as the (jermans were 
credited with |ir(K’eediiig at most ec<mi>mical speed, at three- 
quarter speed, or at full s|x.‘ed, and the ^ix;ed at which they 
would K* likely to steam depended upon ibc nature ol he 
potential objective which in each ctise might attract th m. 

We have seen lunv the mystery o{ their whereabouts affected 
the movements ot the New Zealand and .\ustralian ccawoys, 
and what very anxious decisions weie forced upon us. We have 
seen how the unceilamty brooded over the little cxpediticm from 
New Zealaiul to Samo*i: how glad we wcie when it arrived safely 
and seimi the iskmd; how |>r-omp( we were providentially 
prompt to snatch every vessel away from the roadstead of 
Samoa the moment the troops and stores were landed. When 
at length mote than live weeks had passed without any sign of 
their presence, we li>ok a complete review of the whole siiuaiioii. 
All probabilities now |X)inled to their goiri^ to the Magel an 
Straits or ti> the West C oast of South .America. The Austrahan 
convoy was now provided with siqK'rior escort. Not a British 

t Tluoucht>ul this chaptci the map on pages 282 and 28.^ and the 
tabic of ships punted on page 284 will be found useful. 
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vessel could be found in ihc anchorage at Samoa. The old 
battleships were already on their wav to guard the convoys in 
the Indian Ocean. There was nowhere where lliey could do so 
much harm a> in the Straits of Magellan Moreovci, we thought 
we had indications of (Jerman co.ihng arrangements on the 
Chilean Coast lliere were runn>uis o\ a fuelling base m the 
Magellan Straits, loi wiiuli diligent search was Ix^ing made 
There was certamlv (lorman trade still moving along the West- 
ern Coast of South Xmeiica 

AccordingK on the I4(h SeptcmlxT the \dmiraltv sent the 
following telegram Rear \dnni d ( radock who commanded 
on the South \mcrican SiainMi 

Adnurulix :<) Rtuf iuitiutJ ( uuhik // V/ S (fi)tul 

St pu nihi r 14 ^ SO p ni 

The (jermans are resumine ti uie on West ( oast of South 
AmcriCii and S* futrhhor\i and ( i\t finu mas verv probablv 
arrive on that coist or in M igtilan Suaits 

Concentrate a squklron sir<Mig enoueti to meet Sdianduyrst 
and (.fttet\tnau piakine f alkland Ishnds soiii lOiding base ami 
leaving surticicnt fouc M vied with l^usJen and Kutlsru/ir 

Defentt is jvMnmg >ou Ir nii \ti<liierf mean aiul ( anopus 
is now (n*n)itrt lo Xbnilhos >«>u shoiikl keep id k ist one 
County class and ( nn ypits sdh wnir llaeship until fhftnn 
joins 

When \ou hiiNC sujxrnM t(»ree \v)u diould id oikc sear».h 
Magellan Straits with sejuulion l‘Ce[iing m leidiness to return 
and cover the KiN<r Plitie* <»r ieeordme t<> mh)/malion sc.irch 
as far iis Xalpiraiso northwinl'^ vle‘^ir»)\ the (»ernnn eitiiscrs 
and break up the (icim m trade 

Two da\s liter all iinceri imlK' trul vvilh tlupi vnir *in\ielies 
vanished and news u.js reveivevJ lint Ixah Siluirn/hyrst iind 
Gfuistnuit liad appearevi nf| Suium mi the 14tli SeptcndxT 
Ihcre was nothing tor them to Imii iIkk I he emplv ro uKiead 
nioekcvl their power Ihe Ihitish th » llew on slioie and a New 
Zealand garriMm fir too ^ir^ng foi ^nv l.uulmg pait> snarlcil 
at them from behind vKlerue I hus mtormed of the fate of then 
C('!on> the (icrman enpsers pul to wm iiftei lirmg a few shclb 
at the (jovernmeni cst,iblishm nt^ 


*lhc ti>eks of \hrollios c»lT ihu Hi i/ih in C weic our sceicl wvm) 
ing base in these waters 
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A week later, the 22nd, they were at Papeete, which they 
bombarded, destroying half the town and sinking the little 
French gunboat Aele which was in harbour They left the same 
moining. steering on a Northcrlv course We did not hear of 
this till the 30th Then once again silence descended on the vast 
recesses of the Pacific 

We could now begin drawing our circles again from the begin- 
ning and at an> lalc foi several weeks we need not worry about 
these ships AccordingK the Adinirallv telegraphed to Admiral 
C’radock on the 16th September telling him the new situation 
and that he need not now concentrate his cruisers, but could 
priKced at once io attack (icrman trade in the Straits of 
Magellan and on the C hilean C oast 

Nothing more happened loi a fortnight On October 4 wire- 
less signals from tin. Smunu >r\f were heard by Suva wireless 
station and also at Wellington New Zealand From this it 
appealed tiMl the lwt> \<.ssels w^re on the way between the Mar- 
c|uesas Islands and I ist<.r Flarul I Mdentl> the South Amencan 
pkin was in iheir mind We passed our iniormation to AdmiriU 
C uukKk VMili the folKwcing telegram 

i(hnir(ili\ ii) Ruir iihniriil ( fudtnk (()iti>hir ) 

It ap|X\irs liom mfoimition rc\ei\cd that (iniiwfuiu and 
Sc \f aie working ^leiosv to South \merica PnsJen may 

be scouting loi them S iUi must be piepaied to meet them in 
ci^mpanv ( tin >/>/o shv)ulel aesompain (//t/seoi* Mt*nnuHifh <vnd 
(hruniif and should seueh and proixi ir ide m combination 

On the Mh trccei\cd 12th) \dmiral C radixk replied as 
follows 

Without alarming icsoecilulK sueeesi that in c\ent of the 
enemy's hens eiui’^ers and oilieis evMKeniiaimg West C'oast of 
South Americ i it is neecs ai\ to hi\e a Ihitish Ioko on each 
coast stiong enough to bung them to action 

i or. olheiwise. should ibe c»>iKentiaU\l Bntish foivC sent 
fiom Soulh-I ast ( o oi be e\adc<l in the Pacitic which is in I 
im|x>ssible ( ' and) ihereb\ { * got) behmvi ih: enemv. the latter 
could desiiov 1 alkland I nghsh Bank and Xbrolhe'is coaling 
bases in turn with little to stop them, and with British ships 
unable to follow up owing to want ot coal enemy might pc^ssibly 
reach West Indies' 



And on the same day (received 1 1 th) he reported evidences of 
the presence of the Dresden in South American waters: — 

‘Following intelligence re Stluinihorst and Cnei^enau has 
been received E\idenv.c lourul b> CuxhJ Hope revisiting Orange 
Ba> on 7th October that Drt\(hn had been there 1 1th Septem- 
ber. and there are lndlcallOll^ that S( harnhorst tind (ineisenan 
may be joined b> Mnrnfnri^, Dn\(!(ti, and faprn: I intend to 
concentrate at I alkland Islands and a\oid division of forces I 
have ordered ( an(i/>n\ to proceed there, and Monnuuith. (Jlus- 
gOH, and Otrant(> n(n to go farther noiih than Valparaiso until^ 
German cruisers are located again 

‘With relerence to Ndnuraltv lelegntm 74. does DiUnte 
join m> command ?’ 

This was an imporl.ini telegram li showed a strong probabd- 
it> that the enemv v^as concentrating with the intention to fight 
In these circumstances we must cleail\ concentrate too I now 
looked at the Staff telegram t'f *'th October, and ihinight it was 
not suflicienilN explicit on the vital fx»mt, vi/ . concentration lor 
battle In order that there should be no mistake. I wrote across 
the back of \dmirid ( ladock's telcgiam received on the 12ih 
October the following minute 

First Sea Lord 

In these circumstances it wot kl be rx'si loi the British slup^ 
to keep within supjxirimg distance of one aru'lher. whether m 
the Straits or near the I alklands .md tt^ |x>sipone the cruise 
along the West C Oiisi until the present uncerUimiv aN>ul 
Schanilu>rs{’( ouiMtidti is cleared up 

Thev and not the trade are nur tpiar i v loi the moment Al'K>ve 
all, we must not imss them \\ S ( * 

The F ifst Sea I ord the ^arnc evening added the wool 
‘Settled ’ 

On the 14lh OclolxT I ili cir (he whole siluation which 
was developing wiili the I ifi Se i I oid .ind m aicordance wiih 
my us lal practice I sent him a minute .ifler the conversation ol 
what 1 undcrst(.>od wa'^ decidcxi belvccen us 

I irst Sea 1 ord 

I undcrsio(Hl from our convcrviUion that the dis|x>sitions )oii 
proposed for the South Pacific and Vnilh Atlantic were 
follows 
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(1) Cradock to concentrate at the Falklands Canopus, Mon- 
mouth, Good Hope and Otranto. 

(2) To send Glas^^ow round to lot^k for ! cipzifi and attack, 
and protect trade on the West Coast ol South America as far 
north as Valparaiso 

0) Hefeme to join Caniarxon in forming a new combat 
squadron on the great trade route from Rio 

(4) Album to join the (lag of C in C C ajx: for the protection 
of the 1 udcrii/ Ba> expedition 

I hese arrangements have my full approval 
Will vou dircel the C hief ot the Stall to have a statement pre- 
ptiied showing the dates by which these disjx'isi lions will be com- 
pleted and the e<iiliest dale at which Schurnhorst and 
(jfietM nan eon! 1 irrivc in the resi^cctise spheres^ 

I presume Admiial ( radexk is fuliv aware of the possibility 
of St l\un}lu)r\t ind (inn tnau arrising on or alter the I7lh 
instant in his ncighK^urhcxHl ami that if not stiong enough to 
alttiek he will do Ins utmost u> shadow them, pending the 
arrival ol leinlorccmenis 

1 he lolKiwing idecrtim was sent i«> \dmifal C radoek — 

{ilt)iuah\ U) RtiU Xdnural ( ntuKk ()( >h(r 14 

( oiRui in \(Hir eoiiecniration o\ ( u (nuni Hope ^ hs- 

goh \Ji>nnh*inh OifotOo hn combined t^peration 

We hue <ndercd Sivxldart m ( arfhu (>n [o Montevideo as 
Senior Naval Ollxer north of that pi lec 
Have indeTnl /h /t /'( < to join ( <///’! u>/r 

He will iKo have under hu orders ( (uwaU lit.siol Oramu 
and \fihtiJonui 

/ \\( V u l<^ re M n in West Indie's 

On the ISih Ndnm il ( radixk lelenraplied 

‘I eonsuler it |>o sible dial Kufhfu u lias Ixen eliive*i \»est. 
and IS to join the oihei live I trust eircumsi.inces will enable 
mo til li>ree an actum but feai ili u stiai ealK owing to 
i anopu^ the speed of mv squadron c imioi exceed 12 knots’ 

Ihus It is clear that up to this dale the Admiral fully intcndcni 
to keep conccntialcd on the ( (uiopus even though his squadion 
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speed should be reduced to 12 knots. Officially the Canopus 
could steam from 16 to 17 knots. Actually in the operations she 
steamed 15^. 

l-et us now examine the situation \\hich was developing.' I he 
Scharnhorst and the ilneiscnau were drav\ing near the South 
Coast of AnieriLa On the wd> they might he met hv the light 
cruisers leipzi\^. Prc^'lcn and Niunhvr^^ I he squadron which 
might thus be formed would be entirelv composed o\ last modern 
ships. The two large crlnscr^ were powerful \essels Fhc) c«irricd 
each eight S-inch guns arranged m pairs on the upper deck, six 
of which were capable of tiring on either beam Both ships 
being cm permanent foreign service were lullv manned with the 
highest class ot German crews, and lhe\ had m tact onl> recently 
distingui>hed themselves as annmg die bc^t shooting ships ot the 
whole Cierman \av> Against these two vessels and their atten- 
dant light cruisers. Admiral ( radiKk had the (fOod /h>pc and 
the Motinunith 1 he (jthul was a line old ship trorn the 

Third Fleet with a 2-inch gun at either end and a batierv t»f 
sixteen 6-inch guns amidships she hid ex^eplKHiallv good s|Kvd 
(2'^ knots) f(M* d vessel t>l her date Hei crew cousisied mamlv of 
reservists, and though she had gocKl gunlavers she ciUild lU't lx‘ 
expected to compare m gunnerv etliciencv with the best riKinned 
ships either in the B^Ill^h or German \ ivies 1 he 
was one of the numerous ( ouniv class against whi^h I isher hail 
so often irivcighed a large ship with good speed bur light 
armour, and ctirrvmg nothing heavier l!i in i batierv ol lourieon 
6-ineh guns, of whah nine v.ould lire on the beam I hese two 
British armoured crui>ers h<id little ^hiiKe in an .i^iion against 
the Scharnh<yr\t and ( ok t\t.na(i \o cdlanli) or devoiion could 
made amends tor the disparil> in strength to sav nothing of 
gunner) If bi«)ughi to battle onlv the greatest good fortune could 
save them tr<mi destriKiion It wi for iln^ reason that the 
moment the Admrnliv Ixgan to apprehend the j>ossibilit\ of 
the arrival ot the Si and (oui t nau on the St>ulh 

American station we sent a ^apiitil hip to ieuifor».c \dmiral 
CYado k Our lir>i intention had Iven to send the fndotnifuhlc 
from the I)artlanclle^ ami at one lime she h,ul alread) reached 
Gibraltar on her wav to South America when increasing tension 
with Furkej forced her to return to ihc Dardanelles As wc did 
not conceive ourselves able to spare a single baltlc-ciuiscr from 

> Ihc tabic of ships on page 284 will be found useful 
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the Grand Fleet at that time, there was nothing for it but to 
send an old battleship; and by the end of September the Canopus 
was already steaming from Abrolhos rocks through the South 
Atlantic. 

With the i'lmopiis. Admiral Oadock's squadron was safe. The 
Scharnhorst and (inciwnau would ncvci have ventured to come 
within decisive range of her four 12-inch guns. To do so would 
have been to subject ilicmscives to vcr> serious damage without 
any prospect ol success. I he old hatilesliip, with her heavy 
arnnHir and anillerv, was in fact a citadel around which all our 
cruisers in ihose waters could line! absolute security. It was for 
this reason that ilie Admiralt> had telegraphed on i4th Septem- 
Ixt: ‘Keep at lea'-t ('dtu^pus and one (’ounly class with your 
flagship'; and again, on the 5th October: ^('unopus should 
accompanv Mumu uih aii<l Oinifiti>' It was for this 

reason that I was glad to read Admiral OadtK'k's telegram: 
‘Have onlered f to 1 alkland Islands, where 1 intend to 

concentrate and avoid division of lorccs.' on which I minuted: 
‘In these circumst*iiKcs it would be best tc^r tlie British ships to 
keep within supiiorting distance of one .inoihci. whether in the 
Straits or ne.n the I alklands'; and it was tor this same reason 
that the Admiiali> telegiaphed on the !4th Ociolxr: ‘Concur 
in vtHir (concentration of (nuhi U^pc, ( anopus, Monmouth, 
(Uns\*o\\ Oirunfo for ^.ombined opeiaiuMi. . 

It was quite true that tlie speed ol the C imniuts was ip fact 
only lifteen and a half knots, and that as long as our cru* ts 
had to take her about with them iliev eould not hoj^j to caich 
the (iermans All the ^cOiild do was to prevent the 

(iermans t.iiJnng and killing them Bui that would nc^t be the 
end (^t the sioi\. u would onlv Ix' its beginning. \\ hen the Ger- 
mans leaihed the South Ameriscan coast after their long vo>age 
across the Pa^citw ihcv would have cavil and take in supplies: 
thev were bound to irv to lind some place wliere colliers c\>uld 
meet them and where thev vniM leht and reviciual. 1 he moment 
thev were loc.iteil, eilhci bv one of our light cruisers oi - .['‘^aricd 
from the sh('re, the iinceilaintv o\' their wheieabouts was at an 
end. We could instanil> conc«Mitiate upon ’hem from many 
quarters. I'lie Japanese battleship Ihrcn and eriiiser Idzumo, 
with the British light cTuiscr Nnun^ilr. were moving southward 
across the Non horn Pacific towards the coast of South America 

a fiuvc also not capable I'f catcihng the Schanihor.u and 
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Gneisenau, but too strong to be attacked by them. On the F ast 
Coast of South America was Rear-Admiral Stoddart’s squadron 
with the powerful mc^ern armoured cruiser Defence, with two 
more County class cruisers, Cunuinon (7.5-inch guns) and Corn- 
wall, the light cruiser Bristol, and the armed merchant cruisers 
Macedonia and Grama All these ships could be moved by a 
single order into a common Loncentraiion against the (icrman 
squadron the moment v\e knew where thev were, and meanwhile, 
so long as he kept wiihm supporting disiaiKe ol the Canopus, 
Admiral Cradock c<Hild have cruised safelv up the ( hilean coast, 
keeping the Ciermans on the move and alwavs lallmg back on 
his battleship it the> attempted io attack him I he (fOod Hope 
and Monmouth steaming i(^gelher were sv.arcel> interior in 
designed speed to the Scharnnorst and (omsinau and these last 
had been long at sea Adnuial CradoA v.(fuld therefore have 
kept on observing the (lermaiiv disturbing them powoking them 
and drawing them on to the ( aiu^pus Moreover in the (tlasi^(n\, 
he had a light cruiser which was mikh sujvrh)r in ^f>ced to the 
Scharnfuirst and (tmtstnau and sujvnor m strength and 

speed to anv one llie Cierman light vnnseis concerned 

I cannot therefore accept tor the \<innr.di\ mv share in the 
responsibiliiv tv)r whid followed I he tiisi rule (»l w ir is U) con- 
centrate sujXTior strength tor decisive uliun in<i to avoiii 
division of torses or engaging in deiiiil I he \diniial showeil 
b> iiis telegram^ that hecleirlv aj'pieciaied this I he \dmiraliv 
orders explicitlv appioved h s as^eiiion d ihe>e elenicnlarv pnn 
ciples We were noi therelnie anxious ibout the satelv ol 
Admiral C rad Kk\ SLjuailrfn \ in'>re iMip<»riani and critical 
situation would arise it in Lr'»i>in» up iIk We i ( oad ol South 
America with fiis woiKcntiaie^l tor^e \dnin il Cradock iTiisved 
the (lermans ah )gether an I it ihev pi ed l*> ihc Muithward ol 
him through the Struts M i 'ell m r uind the Horn refuel 
ling there in ^omc secret bi^ an I o v une on to the gieat trade 
route from Rio Merc ltie> would fiuvl \diinrai Stodvlarl whose 
squadron when concentrated though somewhat f.isier and 
stronger than the (ierinin> h,id n«»t mush i<^ spare m cither 
respect It was for this leason that I had de|>iecaled in my minute 
of the 12th October Admiral ( rad()ck\ movement up the West 
Coast and would have l>een glad to ^ec him remaining near (he 
Straits of Magellan, where he could cither bar the path of the 
Scharnhorst and the (oie/senau. or mufveuvre join forces 
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with Admiral Stoddart. However, I rested content with the 
decisions conveyed in the Admiralty telegram of the 14th 
Octi)bcr, and awaited events. 

Suddenly, on the 27th October, there arrived a telegram from 
Admiral CradtK'k which threw me into perplexity: — 

Riur- Admiral Cradock to Admiralty. 

(uhul Hope. 26th October. 7 p ni. At sea. 

Admiralty telegram received 7th October. With reference to 
orders to search for enemy and our great desire for early success, 
I consider that owing to sK^w sjx'ed of i'anopus it is impos.sible 
to find and destros cnemv’s squadom. 

Have ihcr'^b^rc ordered Diftnct' t«) join me after calling for 
orders at MontcMdeo. 

Shall ernplov ( atuipus on iKve^vai\ work of convoying 
colliers 

We were then in ihe ihiues ot the ciiange in the otlicc of First 
Sea I Old. and 1 was gra\cl\ pieossiipicd with the circumstances 
and opjsositions attending the appointment of I ord fnsher. But 
for this fact I am sure I should ha\e reacted much more violently 
against the ominous sentence: ‘Shall emplo\ Canopus on ncccs- 
sar> work ^on\o\ing colliers ' As u was I minuted to the 
Naval Scv rel.tr s ( Admiral Oliver) as follows* 

Mills tcleeiam is verv <4'iscuie, and 1 do not understand .hat 
.Admiral ( rado^k intends and wishes.’ 

I was re.isvuied b\ his repl> on \\v' T^hh (Ktiilxr* - - 

M he siiuaiion the West (\ms| seems safe. If Gneisentui 
.ind S, a/'c'i'v, ha\e gone m^rih ihev will meet eventually 
fd:utni\ \< and lh:in moving south, and will be fi'X'cd 

south on ti/tiseou *md A/<>n///on. 'r who have gotxi speed and 
can keep it>iKh .uul draw them south on to G^^nl Hope and 
('anorit\ vsho should keep within supjxximg distance ot each 
('ther.’ 

riic half fear which had lx*gun to grow in my mind that per- 
hafK the Admiral would go and fight without the C which 

I thought was so improbable that I ilid noi pul it on paper, 
was allayed. It would, of course. Kr p(')ssible for iiim to 
niamruvrc forty or fifty milc.s ahcail of the C anopus and still 
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close her before fighting To send the Defence to join Admiral 
Cradock would have left Admiral Sloddart in a hopeless 
inferiorit>. Indeed, in a few hours arrived Admiral Sloddart’s 
protest of the 29th October The Admiralt> Staff had. however, 
already replied to Admiral C’ladock ip acLOidanee with all our 
decisions that the Defetut was to icniain on the f ast COiisi with 
Stoddart’s command to ensure a suihcicnt foice on each side of 
South America 

But neither this nor any furiher message reached Admiral 
Cradock. He had taken his (hmi decision Without waiting for 
the Defence, even if we had been able to send her. and leaving 
the Canopus behind to guard the colliers he was already steam- 
ing up the Chilean coisi But though ho left the irtexpugnable 
Canopus behind because she was too slow, he tiH)k with him 
the helpless armed merchant cruiser ()tfanu>. which was 
scarcely any faster He was thus ill fitted either to tight oi run 

He telegraphed to us from olf \ allenar at 4 p m on 27ih 
October (received 1st No\embe! 4 a m ) 

*Have received your telegram 10^ Have seized (icrman mails 
Monmouth, Cunni fhfpc and Ottanlo coaling at \ allenar 

patrolling vicinity >1 Coronel to intercept (jcimaii shipping 
rejoining flag later on I intend to proceed noithward secretly 
with squadron after coaling and to keep out of sight of land. 
Until further notice conimue lelcgiapliing to Montevideo* 

And at noon on 2^Hh (Xioher (leceivcd ’si November 7 40 
a.m ): — 

*l'ntil further notice mads lor Bear- \dmii il ( rad(Kk (huhI 
Hope, Canopus Minitntmff r//i/>cv»u Oiomu* should Iv li)r- 
warded to \ alparaiso ' 

The inclusion of the ( anopus in the middle ol ihe litter mes- 
sage seemed to indicate the XJniiralN mlenlion to wtiik m 
combination with the Canopus even if not actually concenlraled 
These were the last messages received from him 

On the 30lh October I ord 1 isher Ivccame I list Sea I ord As 
soon as he entered the Admiralty I look him to the W'ar Room 
and went over with him on the great map the |xisitions and tasks 
of every vessel in our immense organization It took more 
than two hours The critical point was clearly in South 
American waters. Speaking of Admiral CradockN position, I 
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said, ‘You don’t suppose he would try to fight them without the 
CanopusT He did not give any decided reply. 

Early on the 3rd November we got our first certain news of 
the Germans. 

Consul-GciieruU Vulpaniiso, to Admiralty. (Sent 5.20 p.m., 
2nd November. Received 3.10 a.m., 3rd Noveffiher.) 

Master of C hilean merchant vessel re^x^rts that on l.^l Novem- 
ber 1 p.m. he was stopped b> Number}^ 5 miles olT Cape Car- 
ranza about 62 miles north of Talcahuan«\ Officers remained on 
N)ard 45 minutes. I'wo other German cruisers lay west about 
5 and 10 miles respectively. Master believes one of lhe.>e was 
Sebarnhorst. On 26lh October, 1 p.m. / ei/Ki}^ called at Mas-a- 
Eucra having crew 456 and H) guns, IX days out from Gala- 
pagos. Slue v\as accompanied by another cruiser name un- 
known. They Ix^ught oxen and left same day. On 29th CXlober 
unknown warship was seen in lat. 33 south, long. 74 west, steam- 
ing towards Coquimbo. 

Hero at last was the \ital message for which the Admiralty 
.Stall had waited so long. Admiral \on Spee's squadron was 
definilel) located on the West ('oa^^t of South America. He had 
nt>t slipped past Admiral Cradock round the Horn as had been 
|X)ssible. 1 or the moment Admiral Sioddari was perfectly .safe. 
With the long Peninsula of South .America between him and the 
Scluirnhorst and (inetsenau, there was no longer any ' . ed for 
him to keep the Defence. She could join C’radcxk for v nal we 
must hot>e would be an early battle. After surveying the new 
situation we telegraphed to Admiral St(xldari as lollows: — 

{S(nt 6,20 p.m, 3ul \o\ e/nber.) 

Deitnee to prtveed with all possible disjxiich to join Admiral 
eVad^xk on West Coast of America. Acknowledge. 

I his telegram was imtiallcd b> Admiral Sturdcc and Lord 
I ishcr. 

We also telegraphed to Admiral Cradix k once more reiterat- 
ing the instructions aNmt the C mu^piiw - 

{Sent 6.55 p.m., 3rd N<nefnber.) 

Defence has been ordered to join \our flag with all dispatch. 
Gliisf^ow should lind or keep in touch with the enemy. You 
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should keep touch with Glasgow concentrating the rest of your 
squadron including Canopus It is important you should effect 
your junction with Defence at earliest possible monienl subject 
to keeping touch with Glasgon and enemy 1 nemy suppo-.es you 
at Corcovados Bay Acknowledge 

But we were already talking to the void 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When [ opened mv boxes at 7 o'ckKk on the morning of 
November 4. I read the following telegram 

Maclean, Valparaiso, to iilniifalts (St/// Atiuv/z/u/ k 1914, 

6 10 p m ) 

Have just learnt from C hilean \dmiral that Cierman Admiral 
states that on Sundav at sunset ii\ thick and wicked weathei, 
his ships met (fOod Hope (dasi^ow, \f(>nnu>iitli and Otranto 
Action was joined and \tonnioutl\ turned over and sank aflei 
about an hour's fighting 

Good Hope (jlasi^iiw and OirarUi> drew oil into darkness 

Good Hopt was vin lire an expU'sion was heard and she is 
believed to have sunk 

Gnehenaii Sduunhorst and \urnlHn> were among the Cier- 
man ships engaged 

The storv of what had happened so tar as it evci can be 
known, is now familiar, it is full> set out in the ollicial histoiv, 
and need only be summari/ed here Arrived on the C hilean coast, 
having refuelled at a lonely island, and hearing that the British 
light cruiser Cdas^^ow was at C oroncl Admiral von Spec deter- 
mined to make an attempt to cut her off, and with this intention 
steamed southward on November 1 vsiih his whole squadron 
By good fortune the (dasi^ow left harbour Isefore it was too late 
Almost at the same moment Admiral Cradock began his sweep 
northward, hoping to catch the / iipznt whose wireless had been 
heard repeatedly by the Glasmns He was rejoined by the (das- 
f*o\\ at half-past two, and the whole squadron j^riKCcded north- 
ward abreast about fifteen miles apart At about half-past four 
the smoke of several vessels was seen to the northward, and in 
another quarter of an hour the (da\i»o\s was able to identify the 
Scharnhorst, Gneiscnan and a Cierman light cruiser. The 
Canopus was nearly 300 miles away. Was there still lime to 
refuse action? Undoubtedly there was. The Good Hope and 
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Monmouth had normal speeds of 23 knots and 22.4 respectively 
and could certainly steam 21 knots in company that day. The 
Glasgow could steam over 25. The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
had nominal speeds of 23.2 and 23.5; but they had been long in 
southern seas and out of dock. On the knowledge he possessed 
at that niomenl Admiral CYadock would have been liberal in 
allowing them 22 knots. Rough weather would reduce speeds 
equally on both sides. Had he turned at once and by standing 
out to sea offered a stern chase to the enemy, he could only 
be overhauled one knot each hour. When the enemy was sighted 
by the GliLsgt>w at 4.45, the nearest armoured ships were about 
20 miles apart. There were scarcely two hours to sundown and 
less than three to darkness. 

But the Otranto was a possible complication. She could only 
steam 18 knoi^, and against the head sea during the action she 
did in fact only steam 15 knots. As this weak, slow ship had been 
for some unexplained reason sent on ahead with the Glasgow, 
she was at the moment of sighting the enem> only 17 miles dis- 
tant. Assuming that Admiral von Spec could steam 22 knots* 
less 3 for the head sea. i e. 10. he would overhaul the Otranto 
4 knots an hour. On this he might have brought her under long- 
range lire as darkness closed in. 1'o that extent she reduced the 
speed of the British squadron and diminished their chances of 
safetN This mav have weighed with Admiral Cradock. 

We now know, of course, that in sphe of being cumbered 
with the Otranto he could, as it hapfx^ned. easily and iorlainly 
have declined action had he attempted to do so. At the moment 
of being sighted. Admiral von vSpee had onlv steam foi 14 knots, 
and had to light two more boilers to realize his full speed. 
Further, his ships were dispersed. To conceniraie and gain speed 
took an hour and a half off the brief dav light during which the 
British ^hip^ would actually have been increasing their distance. 
Moreover, in the chase and battle of the Talklands the greatest 
siK'cd ever developed bv the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau did not 
exceed 20 knots in favourable weather. There is therefore no 
doubt he could have got awav untouched. 

But nothing was farther from the minu of Admiral Cradi.x.'k. 
He instantly decided to attack. As soon as the Glasgow had 
sighted the enemy, she had turned back towards the Ragship, 
preceded by the Monmouth and the Otranto all returning at full 
speed. But Admiral Cradock at 5.U) ordered the squadron to 
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concentrate, not on his flagship the Good Hope, the farthest ship 
from the encni>, but on the Glasgow, which though retreating 
rapidl> was still the nearest At 6 18 he signalled to the distant 
Canopus ‘I am now going to attack enemy’ The decision to 
fight sealed his fate, and more than that the fate ot the squadron 
To quote the log ot the (dusi^ow ‘ I he British Squadron turned 
to port tour points together towards the cnernv with a view l4> 
closing them and forcing them to action Ix'forc sunset which it 
successful would have put them at a great ilisadvantagc i>wing 
to the British Sijiiadron being Ixtwecn the encniv and the sun ’ 
The Cicrman Admiral cmmIv evaded this manciuvre bv Uirning 
awa> towards the land and keeping at a langc ol at least lX.lKX) 
yards Both sqiHcIitMis wcie lunc sieaniing southward on slightly 
converging couiscs the British to seaward with the selling sun 
behind them and the (icrinans ncarci the land And now began 
the saddest na\al action in the war Ot the olliccrs and men m 
both squadrons that faced ea^.h other m these siormv seas so tar 
from home nine out of ten were d(V>mcd to perish The British 
were to die that night the (lerm ms a month later At 7 o chxk 
the sun sank beneath the horizon and the (icrmaii Admif*il no 
longer dazzled bv it ravs o|x'ncd hie Ih' British ships were 
silhouetted against the after glow while the (lermans were 
hardly visible against the ilark backgnmnd ot the ( hilean ct)ast 
A eompicle reversal ot ,idv miagt h.uJ taken fdace I he sea was 
high, and the mam deck b inch euns both of the Mimnunnii 
and of the (t<yod must ha^c iven much atlcclcil b\ the 

dashing sprav I he (icrman Kitienes all mounted in nuHlerri 
fashion on the uppei deck Milfercil no corrcsponviing dis*ul van- 
tage from the rough v^ealhcr I he unequal contest lasted less 
than an hour One of the c irhcsi (icrmin s^ilvos probablv dis 
ahled the (/ood Hopt \ torw Uil u? inch gun which was not 
fired throughout the adion Both she and the Monnumih were 
soon on hre Darkness came on aiui the sea mcrea''cd in vhdence 
till the (t<u)d Hi^pi after n creal explosion became only i glow- 
ing speck which was prcscniK cxtmimishcd and the \1(^nnnmth 
absolutely helpless but refusing to surrender was dcsirovcd by 
the Nurnfyfn^ and foumlercd like her consort, with her flag still 
flying Ihc Oiranu^ an unarmoure'd merchantman quite incap- 
able of taking part in the action rightly held her distance and 
disappeared into the gUw>m Only the little GlasgoM, winch 
miraculously eseaped fatal damage among the heavy Siilvos, 
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continued the action until she was left alone in darkness on the 
stormy seas. There were no survivors from the two British ships: 
all perished, from Admiral to seaman. The Ciermans had no loss 
of life. 

Ou('th the Cil(4^^<nv in her subsequent report: - 

‘. . . Throughout the engagement the conduct of officers and 
men was entirely admiiable. Perfect discipline and coolness pre- 
vailed under trying circumstances of receiving considerable 
volume of fire without being able to make adequate return. The 
men behaved exactly as though at battle practice; there were no 
signs of wild lire, and when the target was invisible the gun- 
layers ceased tiring of their own acc('rd. Spirit of officers and 
ship's company of (Jla\eo\\' is entirely unimpaired by serious 
leverse in whicn tiicy took part, and that the ship may he quickly 
restored io a condition in which she can take part in further 
operations against the same enemv is the unanimous wish of us 
air 

I his as it happened they were not to be de^ led. 

+ t ♦ ♦ ♦ 

V\e had now to meet the new siiuaiion Our cxMiibinations, 
such as they were, were completely luptuied. and Admiral von 
S|xv. iKwv in lempc^rarv command of South American waters, 
jVKsessed a wide choice of alternatives. He might turn bnek into 
the Pacitk. and repeat the mystery tactics which had m so 
bafllmg [o Us. He might steam northward up the West (< ast of 
South \merica and make for the Panama Canal fn this case he 
wi>uld run a chance of being brought to battle by the Anglo- 
Japanese Squadron wlueh was moviitg southward. But of course 
he might not fall in with them, or, if he did. he could avoid 
battle owing io liis superior speed, lie might come round to the 
I ast Coast and mlenu|M the main trade route. If he did *his he 
itnist be prepared to light Admiral Sioddart; but this would be a 
very even and hazardous combat. .Admiral Stoddart hpd against 
the two armoured (lerman ships three armoured ships, of which 
the Dt ivniC. a later and belter ship than either of the Germans, 
mountcxl lour ‘k2-ineh and ten 7 5-ineh g .as, and was one of 
our most pinverful armoured-cruiser class. 1 asily, he might cross 
the Atlantic, possibly raiding the F alkland Islands on his way, 
and arrive uncxix'cledly on the South .African coast. Here he 
would find the Union Ciovernmcnl's cxi>cdition against the Ger- 
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man colony in full progress and his arrival would have been 
most unwelcome. General Botha and Cieneral Smuts, having 
suppressed the rebellion, were about to resume in a critical 
atmosphere their attack upon Cierman South-West Africa, and a 
stream ot transports would ^oon be flowing with the expalition 
and Its supplies from Ca |>c I own to 1 udeiit/ Bay Subsequently 
or alternatively to this intrusion. Admiral von Sjx*c might steam 
up (he African coa^l and strike at the whole ol the shipping of 
the expedition to the CaiiKTooiis which was quite without means 
of defending itself against him 

All these unpleasant possibilities had to Iv faced by iis We 
had to prepare again at each ot many points against .1 sudden 
blow; and, great as were <>ur res(Hirces the strain upon them 
became enormous The tirst step was to rcstoie the situation in 
South American w<iicrs Ihis would certainly take a month In 
this grave need m> mind immedhilcK turned to wrestling <i 
battle-cruiser from the (irand fled which joined with the 
Defend (arnanon ( i>ni \all irul At//' woultl give Adniinl 
Stoddarl an overwhelming su|X.'noritv 

4 11 i4. 

Dirediir of Operations Division 

1 How Jar is it and how long would it lake Dnrfnioudi and 

reach Puma \rdias Kio or Abrolhos r{.spcv lively 
if they started this afternoon sviih all dispatch'^ 

2 How long would ii take 

(u) Kim to reach Rio and Abrolhos^ 

(A) Auyttalui fl) without, and (2) with \tont(alf}\ to reach 
CJalapagos via \1akada IvIaruN. and also /</ n///o and 
Newca^ili to reach tiam ^ 

(r) fhe Japanese 2nd Southern Sq>iiilh»n to re[)lace iuMuilui 
at T iji ^ 

id) Diftme, ( vrsvkvos aru! ( oknw \i i rc'|Xdively to reach 
Punta Arenas ^ 

{e) IsviNfimi If) rcacli Abrolho . Rio, Punla Xrenas'^ 

(J) li:en and Awhu to rtach (lalapagc^s or Isquimall^’ 

W S C 

But I found lord I ishcr in a holder hkhkI He w<iuld lake 
two bdltlc-eriiisers from the fii4md T Icct for the South American 

• All the ships m small capitals fought cvcntuilly in (he baltfc of thc^ 
Talk land Islands ^ 
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station. More than that, and much more questionable, he would 
take a third — the Princess Royal — for Halifax and later for the 
West Indies in case von Spce came through the Panama Canal. 
There never was any doubt what ought to be sent. The question 
was what could be spared. We measured up our strength in 
Home waters anxiously, observing that the 7ii>er was about to 
join the 1st Battle-Cruiser Squadron, that the new battleships 
Benhow, Lniperor of India and Queen / lizahct/i were practi- 
cally read>. We sent forthwith the hallowing order to the 
C^Mumander-in-Chief : 

(Nuxemher 4. 1914. 12.40 p.m.) 

Order Inxiiuihle and Inflexible to fill up with coal at once and 
proceed to Ik'rehaven vsith all dispatch They are urgently 
needed for I'l - -'ion service Admiral and f lag-Captain /n\incihle 
to transfer t(^ New Zealand. C aptain New Zealand to Inxincihle. 

I li^er has been orderctl to ic'in >ou with all dispatch. Give her 
neecssarv orders. 

Sir .lohn Jellic(K‘ rose to the (KcjNion and parted with his two- 
battle-sruisers without a word Ihcv were v)rdered to steam by 
the West ('oast to Devmiport to lit ihemseKes for their southern 
\o\age Our plans for the scscmhI clutch at von Spec were now 
consei\ed as foll<^ws‘: 

(1 ) Should he break across the Pacific, he would be dealt wath 
b> the \eiv superior Japanese Ni Souiheiii Squadron, P ed on 
Su\a \o cover Australia and New /ealand, and composes as fol- 
lows- Kirania (battleship). / sitknha and Ikoina (baltle- 
crui-^ers). ( hiknnia and ) aiun^i (hglii i. misers). At Suva aKo were 
the Miniicuhn and ! neiHintc! . Another strong Japanese .squad- 
r(Mi (four ships) v^as based vm the Caroline Islands. 

(2) lo meet him, should he proceed up the West Coast of 
SiHilIt America, an .Anglo-Japanese Squadron, comprising 
Au^naHa (Iroin f ijt). Iliren. !il’unu\ Sewca^tle, was t<' be 
formed oil the Nor ill .American C'oasi 

(3) Slu>uld he come round on to the I tist C’oasi, Defence, 
(arnar\<tn. (\^nn\a!l, Keni were i^rdcied lo concentrate olf 
Montevideo, together with ( ani^puK CHu .aw and Bristol, and 
not seek action till jvniicd b\ Inxincible and Inflexible, thereafter 
.sending llie Delence lo South Africa 

» Here the rcado! should ccitjinb look at the map on pp 2H2-283. 
which deals directly with this situation. 



(4) Should he approach the Cape <itation, he would be 
awaited by Defence and aKo Minotaur (released from the 
Australian convoy, after we knew of son Spec’s arrival in South 
American waters), together with the old battleship Albion, and 
WcMnoiith, Diirtinouth Is/mo and H\aiitilli light ci insert 
the I ^nion f xpeclition being postponed tor 14 days 

(5) Should ho tomo ihiough the Panama Canal he would 
meet the Pnnaw Ri>\ifl as well as the Ihrwuk and lumastir, 
of the West Indian St|uadron inJ the \ lerKh ( muli 

(6) C"ainoroc>ns v^orc warned lo be reaiiv to lake then shipping 
up the n\cr bc\ond his icach 

(7) Should ho onde ivoui lo work homcvvards across the South 

Atlantic he wmild ciMUo into the area ol a new Sc|uadron under 
Admiial do Rc^bock to bo loinicd near the C itpo do Verde 
Islands comprising the olki battleship \ the strong 

armoured cnii^^crs Miutui ind Hltu k J^fum and the 
Hit>nfl\ir and later < nfrih fhuul 

Thus lo compass the destruction ol ti\c wai ships onl\ two ot 
which wore armoured it was ncccssatv to omplov ncarh thiil\ 
including iwenls one aimourcd ships the nust pan ot sujxnor 
metal and this took no account ot the powerful J ipmcso scpiad- 
rons and ,(4 french ships or ot umed meichant cruisers the 
last-named ctrociive tor coining 

i telegraphed to the Japanese Vdmiralis innouncing out new 
concentration in the South Ailaniic aeainsi the Ciomian Squad- 
ron and proposing the conccinration oil llie North \mciican 
coast of the Ntwrast!'^ h! uft o fli < // and to be 

joined bv the Isa/nu attei the litter iiad clfeUcd the inter nmenl 
or the destruction of the (nn/ 1 proposed that a Japanese 
squadron should g< to I iji io take the place ot the AustmLa 
in guarding Australia and New /etkirul m c.ise the (K‘rmans 
should return Against the I fndin 1 proposed that the lapanese 
squadrons not iiivoKed in the castwarvl movement should draw 
wcstwjid to the vicinity ol Sumatia and the Dutch I ast liuhes 
in ori cr to block everv exit and denv evciy place of shcliei up 
to the 90ih meridian of cast longitude I he Japanese Admiralty’s 
rcsp^insc was general agreement 

Meanwhile it had been necessary to provide, as far as possible, 
for the s der\ ot ihe surviving ships of Admiral (Vadock's squad- 
ron and to move the reinforiing ships I he ( lUioptis, ($lasi*ow 
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and Otranto were ordered to join the Defence off Montevideo; 
Admiral Stoddart was ordered to take the Carnar\on and the 
Cornwall there to absorb this concentration under his flag, the 
Kent was ordered to proceed from Sierra I cone via Ab^olhos 
to join Admiral Stoddarl's squadron The (jovernor ol the balk- 
land Islands was told to prepare lor a possible Cjciman cruiser 
raid I earning that her continuous Iasi steaming had led to boiler 
troubles in the ( anopns vve had to redirect her to the falklands. 
She was instructed to obtain a goixi berth in Stanicv Hartxmr 
so that her guns could command the entrance, prepare to defend 
heiscll against bennbardment and await (Orders 

I he strain upon Biitish naval resources m the oulei seas, 
apart fiom the main thcMiie ol n iv il operilions was now at its 
maximum mav be pariialK ipprecialed from the following 
approximate enumerations 

C ombmation against von Spee ships 
In search o\ the / nuhn md Kom^shcf S ships 
(jeneral protecin^n ot ti ule b\ ves'^eK othci than tlie . bove, 
40 ships 

C onvov dut> m the Indi m Oesan S ships 

blockade oi the luK'Ciermm Meet at the IXirdaiKiies, 3 

ships 

Helence ol 1 gv|)l 2 shij>'' 

\IisLelI mctais minor i isks 1 ships 
I ot il 10? ships ol til c lasses 

We hteialK ^.ould not I iv om huul'* anothei vessc )f any 
soft ot kind wh^li ciHild be made to pi iv anv useful pan But 
we Were soon tv) !i ive rehel 

Mreadv on (Ktobei news li ivl leiched us that the /von/ev* 
hif^ had been disv^over^d hiding m iIk Ruhgi Rivei m (lerman 
I asi \liKa and it w is msi miK possible to m.iik hei down with 
two ships o’ eqii il value md hbei iie liie others On November 
9 lai liner nevss aiiived I lu' re idei will lememK^i fi>i what 
puipi>ses the \\il/h\ ai il Milhtuinu hid been attached ti> the 
gieal \ii tialian c»)n\ov whkh w is now crossing iue Indian 
Ocean On the Slh the S\(/'iv ciuismg ahead of the cv»n- 
vov, took 111 a message liv^m the wneless uion at C vxos Island 
that a strange ship was enicimg the Rav riierealter. silence 
fiom ( ocos Island I hereu|>on the large ciuiser lhaki incieascd 
her speed, displa>cd the wat flag ot Japan and demanded |"iei- 
mission of the British Oflicci m command c>f the convoj to pur- 
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sue and attack the enemy But the convoy could not divest it- 
self of this poweriul protection, and the coveted task was 
accorded to the Sydney At 9 o'ckKk she sighted the / mden and 
the first sea fight in the historv of the Australian Navy began 
It could have only one ending In a hundred minutes the / nukn 
was stranded, a flaming mass of twisted metal and the whole 
of the Indian Ocean v^as al>oluiel> safe and free 

In consideration of all the h irm this ship had done iis with- 
out offending against humamtv or the laws ol the sea w<ir as 
we conceived them we telegraphed 

\ihntraU\ to ( <unffuinilt/ in ( liuf ( hnm 

\oMmhtr II, 1914 

Captain oflkers and crevs ot f n dm apfXMr to be entitled to 
all the honours of war I nle^s \ou kninv of an\ reason to the 
contrary Ciiptain *ind olliLcrs ^h nild lx jxrmitted to retain 
swords 

These martial courtesies wlu however churlishlv repaid 

The clearance of the Indian (Kean liberated ill those vessels 
which had been searching feir the / nukn ind the 
Nothing could now h<irm the Xusiralian coi.*o\ Most of its escort 
vanished The fnuhn and tlx A.v wue ticcounled loi, 

and vi^n Spec was on the odxi side ot ihe eloix' I he \finotaur 
had aircadv Ixen ordered with dl ^pecd to the ( ijx' Ml the 
other vessels went through the Reil St i inio the Meiliterr«inean 
where their presence was verv wek >nR m view of the impend 
ing Turkish invasion ol t gvpt 

Meanwhile the /n\incihU and k \ihlt had readied Devon 
port \Vc had decided that Admiral Snirdee on vavatingthe |'k>si- 
lion of Chief of the St<ilf should hoixi his Mag in the /nxintthle 
should lake command on the South XnicikKin station and should 
assume general control <4 all llx ojxriiions ag.iinst von Spec 
Wc were in the highest impaiieiKc to n i him aiul his ships .iwav 
Once vessels fall into dtxkv inl hand i hundred noetls minifest 
themselves 

On November 9 when I oid I i her was m m\ room, the 
following message was put on m> i ihic 

‘The Admiral Superintendent DevonjHut, rept^rts that llic 
earliest possible date foi completion ot in\imihle and lnfle\tNe 
is midnight 1 3lh November ’ 
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I immediately expressed great discontent with the dockyard 
delays and asked, “Shall I give him a prog?’ or words to that 
effect. Hsher took up the telegram. As soon as he saw it he 
exclaimed, ‘Friday the thirteenth. What a day to choose! ’ I then 
wrote and signed the following order, which was the direct cause 
of the Baltic of the FalklaiuK. 

ADMIRAllY ro C 1\ ( , Dl'AONPORT 
Ships aic to sail W'cdncsd ly 1 1th They arc needed for 
uai seiMCC and docKyaid ar langeincnis must be made to 
confoim It ncLCssaiy doekvod men should be sent away 
in the ships to leturn as oppt)rluml> may oficr You are 
held lesponsible h)r the specd> despakh of these ships 
in a thoiouchly efheient condition Acknowledge 

w s c. 

J’he ships sailed accordingly and in the nick of time. They 
ct^alcd on Noveml’ver 26 at Ahiolhi^s, where they joined and 
absorbed Admiral Sloddart's squadion (Carnurvon, Cornwall, 
Kent, (t/iisi^ow , Bristol and Onnna) and dispatched Defence to 
ihc ( aise. and without cser coming in sight of land or using 
their wireless they reachctl Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, on the 
night of ncccmix'r 7. Here they found the C anonus in the lagoon, 
prepared lo defend herself and the colony in accordance with 
the Admiralty instructions. They immediately began to coal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ " t ^ * 

After his sicic^uy at ('or one). Admiral \on Spec comported 
liirnsclt with the dignity of a brave gcntlc^'i in. He put u ’de the 
fervent acclamations of the (iciniiin colony of \alpara.^ and 
s|ioke no w(Md of triumph over the dead. He was under no 
delusion as ic) Ins own danger. Me said of the Howers v hich were 
presented to him, ‘ Fliey will do fv)r my funeral.' Generally, his 
Ix'haviour would kMcl us to suptM^sc that the inability of the Cier- 
nians to pick up anv British survivors was not due lo want of 
humanliy; .ukI this view has been accepted by the British Navy. 

After a few days at \alparuM) he and his ships vanished 
again into the blue. \\c do not know what were the reasons 
which led him to laid liic l*alkland Islands, nor whai ins further 
plans would have been in the event of success Presumably he 
hoixd to destroy this unforlilicd British oaling base and so 
make his own position in South .American waters less precarious. 
At any rale, at on IX'ccmlxr 6 he set off to the eastward 
from the Straits of Magellan with his live ships; and iihoux 8 
o'cKxk on December 8 his leading ship (the (Ineisenatt) was in 
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sight of the main harbour of the Falklands. A few minutes later 
a terrible apparition broke upon German eyes. Rising from 
behind the promontory, sharply visible in the clear air, were a 
pair of tripexi masts. One glance was enough. They meant cer- 
tain death.' The day was beautifully fine and from the tops the 
hori/on extended thirty or forty miles in every direction. There 
was no hope for victory. There was no chance of escape. A 
month before, another Admiial and his sailors had suffered a 
similar experience. 

+ ♦ * # ♦ 

At 5 o’clock that afternoon I was working in my room at the 
Admiralty when Admiral Oliver entered with the following tele- 
gram. It was from the (jovernor of the 1 alkland Islands and 
ran as foil /.vs. 

‘Admiral Spec arrived at daylight this morning with all his 
ships and is now in action with Admiral Slurdee’s whole fleet, 
which lu/s coaling.* 

We had had so many unpleasant sui puses that these last words 
sent a shiver up my spine. Had we been taken by surprise and, 
in spite of all i)ur superiority, mauled, unready, at anchor? ‘Can 
It mean ihat.^’ I said to the Chief of the Stall. ‘I hope not,’ was 
all he said. I could see that my suggestion, though 1 hardly 
meant it seriously, had disquieted him Two hours later, how- 
cvei, the door opened again, and this tirre die countenance of 
the stem and sombre Oliver wore something which iosely 
resembled a grin. ‘It's all light, sir, they are till at the bottom.’ 
w\nd with one exception so they weie 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When the leading Cierman ships weie sighted far away on the 
distant hon/on Admiial Sturdee and his squadron were indeed 
coaling Trom the mtelligcncc he had received he had convinced 
himself that the (lermans were ai Valparaiso, and he intended to 
sail the next day in the hoix of doubling the Horn KTore the 
enemy could ilo so. More ihan two hours passed after the enemy 
first came m sight Ix'fore he could raise steam and gel under 
way Ihc lirst shots were fiicd by the 2-inch guns of the 
(*anopus from her stationary pi^suion on the mudbanks of the 
inner harbtmr. The Ciiteiscnan had continued to approach until 
she saw the fatal Iripcxls, whereufxm she immediately turned 
^ K)nly Dicadmnights had tiipods. 
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round and» followed by one of her light cruisers, made off at 
full speed to join her main body. In a few moments the whole 
of the German Squadron was steaming oil in a westerly direc- 
tion with all possible speed. At 10 o'clock, the Kent, Carminon 
and Glasgow having already sailed. Admiral Slurdee came out 
of the harbour in the hwincihle, followed b> the inflexible 
and Cornwall; while the light cruisers, one of whom (the Bristol) 
had her engines acluall> oi'JcneU up, hurried on after as fast as 
possible. 

The whole live ships of the German Squadrc)n were now 
visible, hull down on the hori/on about lifieen miles awav. 1 he 
order was given for general cluse. but later on. having the day 
before him. the Admiral regulated the sfxreds, the battle-cruisers 
maintaining onlv about 2n knots. This, however. w*is quite suf- 
ficient to overhaul the (icrmans. who after their long sojourn 
in the Pacific without d(Kking were not able to steam more than 
18 knots in companv. 1 ven so. the I ei;):ii: began to lag behind, 
and shortly before 1 o'ckKk. the Inflexihle o|X'ned lire upon her 
at I6,(XX) yards. C'onironied with having his sliips devoured one 
by one, von Spee took a decisam which 'vas certainly in accord- 
ance with the best traditions ot the sea Signalling to his light 
cruisers to make their csca[x; to the South Ameiican coast, he 
turned with the Sehanihorst and Gneisvnau to liice his pursuers. 
The action which followed was on the Ikilish side uneventful. 
The German Admiral endeavoured more than once to close to 
ranges at which his piwerful sevondary armament ol 5.‘>*s could 
play their part I he British held olT just far enough to make this 
fire inelfeclivc, and pounded their enenn with their 12-inch guns. 
At this long range, however, it look a considerable time and 
much ammuniliem to achieve the destruction of the (lerman 
cruisers. The S( with the Admiral and all hands, sank 

at 4.17 p.m , her last signal to her consort being to save herself, 
Gneisvnau continued to tight agaln^l ho[)clcss ikIcIs with the ut- 
most fortitude until about f> oVhKk when, being in a completely 
disabled condition, she opened her sea-cocks and vanished, with 
her flag still flying, beneath the icy waters of the (K:ean. The 
British ships rushing to the spot and lowering every available 
boat were able only to save 200 Germans, many of whom died 
the next day from the shock of the cold water. When both the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisvnau had sunk, the Inflexible had only 
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thirty and the Invincible only twenty-two rounds left for each 
of their 12-inch guns. 

Meanwhile, the other British cruisers had each selected one 
of the flying German light vessels, and a scries of chases ensued. 
The Kent (Captain Allen) overtook and sunk the Nurnherti by an 
effort of steaming which surpassed all previous records and even, 
it is stated, her designed sjx'cd. I'hc Niirfihcn^ refused to sur- 
render, and as she foundered hy the head, the victors could see 
a group of men on her uplifted stern waving to the last the Ger- 
man flag The ! was finished of! h) the f/Vusgou’ and the 

Cornwall. The Dresden alone for the lime made good her escape. 
She was hunted down and desiiosed three months later in the 
roadstead of Mas-a-Fuera. 

Thus carrv ' m end the (ierman cruiser warfare in the outer 
seas. With the exception of the Karlsruhe, of which nothing had 
Ixen heard for some lime and which we now know was sunk 
by an internal explosion on Nosember 4, and the Dresden soon 
to be hunted down, no Cierman ships of war remained on any 
iK'cans of the world. It had taken four moirhs from the begin- 
ning v)f the war to achieve this result Its c(Misequences were far- 
reaching, and affected simultaneousls our position in c\erv part 
of the globe. Hie strain was cNcrvwhere relaxed \\\ our enter- 
prises. whether of war or coiiimerce. pioceeded m e\er\ theatre 
without the slightest hindrance Within twentv-foiir hours orders 
were sent to a score of British sliips to return to Home w uers. 
For the first time we saw ourselves I'Hissessed of immcns^ sur- 
pluses of ships of certain classes, of trained men and of naval 
supplies of all kinds, and were in a jxisition to use them to the 
best advantage. The public, though gtatilied bv the annihilating 
character of the victorv. was cjuite unconscious of its immense 
imjxutance to (he whole iitival situation 

(HAPIIR \\1 

nil BOMBXRnMl NFOI SC '\RBC:)RC)r(»H ,\ND 
IFXRIl I pool 

O CR Intelligence service has won and ..eserved world-wide 
fame. More than perhaps anv other Power, we were suc- 
cessful in the war in penetrating the intentions of the enemy. 
Again and again the forecasts Ixith of the niihiar> and of the 
^Naval Intelligence Staffs were vindicated to the wonder of friends 
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and the chagrin of foes. The three successive chiefs of the Naval 
Intelligence Division, Captain Thomas Jackson. Rear-Admiral 
Oliver, and lastly. Captain Reginald Hall, were all men of mark 
in the service, and continuously built and extended an efficient 
and profound organization. There were others- a brilliant con- 
federacy-- whose names even now are better wrapt in mystery. 
Our information about German naval movements was princi- 
pally obtained (1) from the reports of secret agents in neutral 
and enemy countries and particularly in (iermany, (2) from the 
reports of our submarines, which lav far up in the Heligoland 
Bight in perilous vigilance, and O) from a special study we had 
made of the Cierman wireless. In this we were for a time aided 
by great good luck. 

At the beginning of .September. I^U. the (icrman light cruiser 
Magdehun: was wrecked in the Baltic. 1 he Kxly of a drowned 
German under-officer was picked up b> the Russians a few hours 
later, and clasped in his bosom by arms rigid m death, were the 
cvpher and signal books ot the Cierman Na\> and the minutely 
squared maps of the North Sea and Heligoland Bight. On 
September h the Russian Naval Attache came to see me. He had 
received a message from Petrograd lejlmg him what had hap- 
pened, and that the Russian Admiraliv with the aid of the c>pher 
and signal books had been able to decode portions at least of the 
German naval messages The Russians leli that as the leading 
naval Power, the British Admiraliv ought to have these books 
and charts. If wc would send a vessel to Alexandrov, the 
Russian ofiiccrs in charge ol the books would bring them to 
England. We lost no lime in sending a ship, and late on an 
October aftern(K)n Prince I ouis and I received from the hands 
of our lo>al allies these sca-siained priceless documents Wc set 
on f(K)t at once an organization for the stud> of the German 
wireless and for the iranskuing of the messages when taken in. 
At the head of the organization was placed Sir Alfred I'wing, 
the Director of Naval 1 diication. whose services to the .Admiraltv 
in this and other matters were of the first orclei. Vhe wivrk was 
o^ great cornplcxitv, as of course the cypher is only one element 
in the means of preserving the secrecy of a message. But 
gradually during the beginning of November our ofiiccrs suc- 
ceeded in translating intelligible portions of various German 
naval messages. They were mostly of a routine character. ‘One 
of our torpedo boats will be running out into square 7T at 
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8pm/ etc But a careful collection of these scraps provided a 
body of information from winch the enemy’s arrangements in 
the Heligoland Bight could be understood with a fair degree of 
accuracy The Germans, howeser, repeatedly changed their 
codes and kc>s and it was onlv oceasionally and for fitful 
periods that we were able to penetrate them As the war went 
on they became increasingl> suspicious and devised measures 
which were conipletelv Ktlfling While however this source of 
information lasted it w*k c>bviousK of the verv greatest 
value 

I he Cicrman odicial iiistorv sliows itself it last well-informed 
upon this subject (p 1^)4) I \en it dmibt were to exist that the 
British Admiralty wcie in posNCssion ol the whole secret c\pher- 
mg s>stem of the Cicrman 1 leei it h id been cleared awav bv the 
leliahle ne\»s lioni l\tr<'giaJ th it alter the stranding of the 
off Odenshohn the sccict ptif>ers of that ship which 
had been thrown ovli board were pieked up bv the Russians and 
communicated to their Allies 

I asilv largely thiough the loiesight of Admiral Oliver we 
had begun setting up direction il si iiioru in August 1Q14 We 
^thus earned to an unii\ died ind indeed iinapproached degree 
of iK'rfeclion oui meins ol living the po^^uion and bv successive 
positions the com sc ol aiu encmv ship that used Us wucless 
installation 

*lhc 1 nglish si\^ ScIrci (p "’') rcc».i\ * news throug their 
“directional stations whicli ihcv die idv had m use but vhicli 
were onlv inlnHluced bv us u a ni ich liter jx*niKi In pos- 
sessing them the I nglish hid a verv gieat advantage in the 
conduct of the w ii is ihev wcic thus able to obtain quite 
accuiale mfoimalion oi the locahtv ol the enemv as soon as any 
wireless sign ds were '^ent bv him In tiie case ol a large fleet, 
whose sepanUc units uc si itioiicd In apart and communication 
betwci.!! them is essential an ibsoiuie Lessalion of all wirelcsi> 
mteicourse would be fata’ to anv enteipnsc ' 

But Ixnwecii collecting . nd weighing inloimalion and draw- 
ing the tiue moi il iheieliom there is vciv often an unbndijcd 
gap Signals have been made the wiielcss ote of a particular 
ship IS heard, lights are to Iv shown on certain channels it ler- 
tain hours ships aic in movement sweeping vessels are active, 
channels arc buo>ed lock-gates are ojKiicd what does it all 
^inean'^ At first sight it all aptxars to be only ordinarv routine, 
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Yet taking the items togethei may lead to a tremendous revela- 
tion Suffice it to say that all these indications, from whatever 
sources they emanated, were the subject of a special study by 
Sir Arthur Wilson, and he had the solemn duty ot advising our 
War Ciroup upon them 

The silence of the North Sea lemained unbroken until the 
afternoon ol Monday, Deccmbci 14 At alxnit 7 oVUkK Sir 
Arthur Wilson came to mv room and asked tor an immediate 
meeting with the I irst Sea I onl and the ( lucf of the Siatf It 
took only a tew nnnules to gather ihem Me then expkiinetl that 
his examination of the available mtelhgciKe about the enemy 
indicated the pn^bibiluv ot an mijXMuling movement which 
would involve their battle-crui^er^ and perhaps lh<nigh of this 
there was no p<^silivc evidence hive an otlensive character 
against oui coasts I he ( icrman Itieh Sea licet he stated 
defimtelv appeared not to he involved I he indications were 
obscure and uncertain there were caps in the argument But 
the conclusiv'n reached alter hc*iring Sir Arthur Wilson was that 
wc should vicl as if we knew that our assumptions and supposi- 
tions were liuc It was decided noi to move the whole (»rand 
Fleet A great deal ol cruising h*id Ix'en impi^sed on the Meet 
owing to the unprotected state ot S<,tpa and it was desirable to 
save wear .and tear ol michinerv and condenseis as much as 
possible Moreover the ri^k <4 accident submarine arui mine, 
whuh were incurred everv time iUm irnmcnNe oigani/ation was 
sent to sea, imposed a certain deterrent upori itv use except when 
clearly necessary 

Ihis decisii>n from which the C omm.mdcr m-C hief did not 
dissent, was in the light of subNcqueni events, much to be 
regretted But it must be rcrnembc'red that the mb^rmalion on 
which the \dmiralty was acting, haci never vet been icsieii, that 
It seemed highiv sjxculaiivc in cluractci and that lor whatever 
It was worth it excluded lire presence at sea of the Cicrman High 
Sea I Icet Orders were therefore given immednitcly lor the battle- 
cruisers and the 2nd Battle Squadr<xi. with a light cruiser 
squad: m and a flotilla oi destrovers to raise steam and to pro- 
ceed to sea at such hi>ur'' and at such sjTCcds as to enable them 
to be in an intercepting position at elay light the next morning. 
Orders were sent to C’omnKxIore I yrwhilt\ Harwich 1 orcc to be 
at sea off Yarmouth, and to C’4)mm()doic Keyes to place our 
eight available oversea submarines m a position off Tcrschcliing 
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to guard against a southward raid. The coastal forces were also 
put upon the alert. 

Admiralty to C onmumderdn-C ' hief . 

Hecemhet 14, 1914. Sent 9.30 p.m. 

(iood informaiion ju.sl received shows Cierman Isl Cruiser 
Squadron with I)esiro>ers leave Jade Ri\er on 'fuesday morn- 
ing early and return on Wednesday night. It is apparent from 
information that the Battleships are \er\ unlikely to conic out. 

The enemy force will have time to leach our coast. 

Send at once leaving to-night the Battle C ruiser Squadron and 
I ight C ruiser Squadron suppoiied by a Battle Squadron pre- 
fer.ibly the Second. 

At da>Ii‘^!.i Wednesday mornmg they should be at some 
point where they can make sure of intercepting the enemy on 
liis return. 

Tyrw'hiti with his Idghi C misers and Destroyers will try to 
gel in touch with enemy oil British coast and shadow him keep- 
ing Admiral informed. 

1 h>m our information the Cieiman I si C'rui^er Squadron con- 
sists ol 4 Batlle-CYuisers and 5 I iglu C 'misers and there will 
possibK he three lloiillas ol Desuoyers 

Acknowledge. 

‘\dnu!aU\ !(} ( itDUfbhiiff c * I IJ rw icJi. 

/>c(c7n/'t7 15. 1914. Slui 2 5 p ni. 

Iheic is good pmb.ibihtv ol Cierman Baiile-CVuisers. CYuisers 
and Dcsiro\crs being olf our coast to-morrow about daybreak. 

One M C lass Destroyer is tv) paiiol vicinity of North Hinder 
lightship from midnight until am. A second M Class Des- 
troyer is to patrol a lino extending 15 miles south magnetic from 
a position lai. 53 0 N.. long 3’ 5 1 from midnight until 

9 a m 

I he duty of these IVsiioyers iv to look out fo»- aiivl ’cn^vrt the 
enemy and trust to tlieir speed to escape. 

If the weather is too had. they are to return to Harwich. 
Report their names 

ihe 1st and 3rd Idotillas with all available 1 iglu ( ruiscrs a^e 
to Iv under way oil Yarmouth before daylight to-monow rcaoy 
to move to any place where the enemy may lx; re|XMied Irom, 
^whether it is to the northward or siuithward. 
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Their duty is to get touch with the enemy, follow him and 
report his position to the Vice-Admiral 2nd Battle Squadron and 
Vice-Admiral I si Battle Cruiser Squadron. 

The 2nd Battle vSquadron, 1st Battle Cruiser Squadron. 3rd 
Cruiser Squadron and 1 ight ( iiiiser Squadron will he m a posi- 
tion m N lal 54’ 10 1 long ^ 0 at 7 “^0 a m ready to cut 
off retreat of enemv 

Should an engagement result vour 1 li)lillas and I leht (Yinscrs 
must endeavour to jcmii our 1 leei and deal with enemy l^es- 
Irovers 

It the weather is too had tni De^tl(ners use I ight ( ruisers 
only and send Hestrovers Kick \c know ledge 

Ml mcaMires having Ix’en taken on the chance ot their K'lng 
nccessarv we aw<nied during thiiiv-six Ikhifs ilie events of 
Wednesdav nu^rning with a doubting hut c\pc<.tant cuiiocit) On 
the nn^rning ol December \(> it about hall p ist eight I was m 
my bath when the door i^pcned and an olticer came hurrying 
in frt^m the War Roimu vsuh i n tViil sign il which I grasped with 
dripping hand ‘(lerman battlecruisers bombarding flarilepK^or 
1 jumped out of the bath vmiIi cxcKuiiutions Svmpathv foi 
Harllcp’ol was mingled wPh whiit Mi ( leoree Wvndham oncC 
called the aimJvne ot contemplated tcliili ition ' Pulling on 
clothes over a damp bodv I ran ilownsims [o the War Room 
The I irsi Sea I orvl had jiisi irrjvcd Irom his house next door 
Oliver, who mvariablv slept in the W ii Room itnd hardiv ever 
left it by dav. was marking the posiuons on the map I eleurams 
from dll the naval stations alor,i» the coisi allected bv the attack, 
and intercepts from om shqr in the vkiiiiIv s|X‘akmg to each 
other, came j'K)urme in two md uiiee to the minute I he 
Admiralty also spreid the tldlm»^ anil kept the Meets .ind 
flotillas conlinuouslv inl*'rmcd ol ill we knew 

I vcrvthmg was now s^ni f> i oi ti in nioii >n I he Vd 
Baltic Squ.idron (A///e / (h n/f/\) from the \ orih was onlcrcd to 
prevent the enemv escafiine to the \ >iihward As further precau- 
tion dhough unles'* the Cicrmam were driven far to the North, 
this could fhirdlv he elfcvti t in imu ) the Ciiand 1 lect itself wa^ 
after all brought out ( omm«Hloic I vrwhitt and his cruisers and 
destroyers of the Ihirwich Striking lone were directed to join 
Sir Cjcorge Warrendcr. wlio commanded the Second Battle 
Squadron, and was the senior Admiral with the intercepting 
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force. The weather was, however, too rough for the destroyers, 
and only the light cruisers could proceed. Lastly, later in the 
day Commodore Keyes, who was in the lAtrcher — one of our 
latest destroyers and had also with him the destroyer Firedrake 
— was told to take his submarines from his preliminary station 
oil' Terschelling into the Heligoland Bight and try to catch the 
enemy returning. 

The bombardment of ojocn tovMis was still new’ to us at that 
lime. But, after all, what did that matter now? The war map 
showed the (icrman battle-cruisers identilicd one b> one within 
gunshot of the Yorkshire coast, while 150 miles to eastward 
between them ettui (iernumy. cutting malhcmaticallv their line of 
reiieat, steamed in the exact positions intended, four British 
battle-cruiser and six of the most powerful battleships in the 
world lormlng the 2nd liaitle Squadron Attended and preceded 
b\ their cruiser squadrons and llotilla, this fleet of our newest and 
fastest ships all armed with the heasiest gun then afloat, could 
in fair weather cover and watch efFestively a front of nearly 100 
miles In the positions in which dawn revvaled the antagonists, 
onlv one thing could enable the (jcrmans to escape annihilation 
at the hands of an overwhelminglv superior force. And while the 
great shells crashed into the little hcuises of Hartlepool and Scar- 
borough. carr>ing their cruel message of pain and destruction lo 
iinsus|X"ctmg I nglish homes, onK one anxietv dominated the 
thoughts of the Admiralt> VNar Ro(mi. 

1 he word A'isiliiliiv' assumed a sinisiei signilicance. At \ .sent 
it was quite good enough. Both Warrender and Beatty had 
horizons of nearly ten miles, near the coast lighting wa^ actually 
in progress at yards Iheic was nothing untoward in the 

weather indications At a.m. the Cierman bombardment ceased, 
and tlieii ships were soon out of sight of land, no doubt on their 
Immew.ud vovage We went on tenter-hooks lo breakfast. To 
have this tremeiuhnis prize the ( lerman ballle-cruiscr squadron 
whose loss would lalallv luutilale the whole (ierman Navy and 
could ncvei be rcpaiied ccluallv v^illiin our claws, ai-d to have 
the event all luin upon a veil of inisi. was a racking ordCvd. 
Meanwhile lelegiaph and telephone weie p ring the distress of 
Haillepool and'SearKirough lo ail parts ol the Kingdom, and 
by half-past ten. when the War C'ommiitec of the Cabinet met, 
news magnil’icd b> rumour had prvKluced excitement. I was im- 
^mediatcly asked how such a thing was i>ossible. ‘What was the 



Navy doing, and what were they going to do"^' In reply 1 pro- 
duced the chart which showed the respective positions at the 
moment of the British and Cicrinan naval forces, and I explained 
that subject to nuxlerale visibilit\ we hoped that collision would 
take place about noon I hose disclosures fell upon all with a 
sense of awe and the (\'niniittee adjourned till the afternoon 

At 10 "^0 the Admiralts kaincd that the enemy was leaving 
our co«isis and apprised \dmual Wai render accordingl) 

‘F nemv is probahlv returning towards lidigt^land ^ ou 
should keep him outside nmielield aiul steer s(^ as to cut him oil ’ 

But now alreadv (Uiiinous telegi.ims began to aiiive \V*ir- 
render s(xmi had lH>ri/ons o\ onK 7tMK) \ards. Bealt\ ol only 
6.(X)0, some <>t the light cruisers ncaier to the coast alreadv men- 
tioned S 000, and liter on 4(KH) was signalled Me mwhile no 
contact N(hxi passed and then 1 o'clock I he weather got 
stcadilv worse It was evident that the mist cm tains were falling 
over the North sea ^ OM) v irds visibihtv 2(KK) vards visibility 
were reported hv ships sjx: iking to each other I he solemn faces 
of F'lsher and WiKon betravod no emotion but mie fell the hre 
burning within I tried to do other work but it was not much 
good Obscure messages were heaid from i>m Meet I videmly 
they were verv close to the enemv groping lor him m a mist 
which allowed vessels to be distinguislied onlv within 2 tKH) vards 
We heard Wa’rcndcr (udei hi priceless ships to steam lhri>ugh 
the IcKalcd Cjerm.m minelidd olf the \orkshire cimsI apparenilv 
in an cndeivinir to close with s<»nicihmg just out of sieht just 
be>ond his linger tips Ihcn all ol .i sudden we heard Rear- 
Admiral (joiKlenough with the light crui>ers rejxiri that he had 
opened lire upon a (lerman la»hl cruiser at '1000 vard^ Ho|X^ 
dared up Once contact wa csiahlislied w«niid it ruM drag all 
other events m it'- train* The pro'-jxM of a confused battle at 
close range had ik> (errors pir the Admiriillv Ihcv had onlv one 
fear Ic^st liie cncm> diould escajK I ven the pn)p<ised move- 
ment of the 2rul Battle ScjiMilron ihn'ueh the minelicid was 
received m utter silence 

About half-past one Sir Arthur Wilson said, *lhc> seem to be 
geuing avva> from us’ Hut now (xcurred a new development of 
a formidable kind At 1 ">0 we learned that the High Sea I Icet 
was at sea Up till nexm this great f Icct had not kpoken Once 
she had spoken and the ncccssar> calculations had been made, 
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wliich took some time, we could both recognize and locate her. 
She had already in fact advanced far into the North Sea. The 
apparition of the German Fleet, which as we then supposed was 
advancing to the support of the German battle-cruisers, entirely 
altered the balance of strength. Our ten ships steaming together 
with their light squadrons and n()tiila>, were not only the 
strongest but the fastest naval force in liie world. No equal Ger- 
man force existed which could at oikc overtake and overcome 
them. On the other hand, the> were not capable of meeting the 
High Sea I'lecl. The Cjernian baille-cruisers were still separated 
from their fleet b> 150 miles, but it seemed t(^ us that a running 
action begun with the Cierman baliie-c misers, might in the thick 
weather then prevailing concei\abl> lead to a surprise encounter 
witli the rjaii. ..cOal powt‘»* of the enemv. I his was certainly not 
the wish of the Admirali). We iiutantlv warned our squadrons. 

A(hniru!!\ to 2nd Ihmlr and Is/ Hatilc Cruiser 

Squad t\ >n 

Sent 1.50 p.m. 

(rigcnt.) 

High Sea Meet is out and was in latitude 54 N. longitude 
5 I ‘ at 0.30 pm lo-da\. so do not go too far to liast- 
waid 

I hcsc sinister possibilities soon t ided like our earhi r hopes. 
The High Sea I leel was not, as we imaginctl. coming - t. but 
had long been out and was now retiring. 

At 3 o\UKk I went over and isdd the War ('ommiitee what 
was passing; but with whtil a heaw heart did 1 cross again that 
Hoise (luards Paiade I reiuined to the Admiraltv. The War 
Ciroup had reassembled aroutij the tx'tagi>nal table in m\ rcx>m. 
The shavle^ c'f winter's evening luul aireadv fallen. Sir Arthur 
W'llstMi then said, m his most oidinarv manner, ‘Well, ih^re you 
aie. they have got awav They nui'-i lx aK)ui here by now.' and 
he pointed to the ^hari on which the C hief of the Sia^^ .vas mark- 
ing the I'K^sitions every lifieen minutes. It was evident that the 
Ciermans had eluded our inieicepling for \ and that even their 
light cruisers with wliom we had been m contact had also 
csca}x\l iit (he mist. Said Admiral Warrender in his subsequent 
report, ‘ They came mit ot one rainstorm and disappeared in 
anotiter.' 

' ic about 80 niik'N Wot of Heligoland. 
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It was now nearly 8 o’clock. 

Was it then all over? I inquired about our submarines. They 
had already been collected by Commodore Kc>es from their first 
position and v\ere now moving on to the (icrnian line of retreat. 
But whether the encnis's Lourve would come within their limited 
range was a matter n\ luck S r Arthur Wilson then said, ‘Ihere 
IS only one chance now Keves with the lunhcr and f iredrake, 
is with the submarines He ct^uld probably make certain of 
attacking the (icrman battle criiisci si|uadron as it enters the 
Bight to-mghi He mas toipcdo one or even two’ It seemed in- 
deed a torloin to send these lvsi> trail desirosers. with their 

brave ( ornnuxlore and faithlul crews fai from lumie cUwe to 
the enemv's coast utierK unNuppi'ited. into the jaws of this 
powerful (icrnian force vsuh its pf<Hcciing \e sels and lloiillas 
There was a lone silence We ail knew Kcscs well 1 hen some- 
one said *li IS sendini! him to Ins death St^netme ehe said. 'He 
would be the last niiin [o wish us to ^.i^ii-'idcT ih.tt ' I liere was 
another kmg paioe Huvever Sii \rtliui WiK^ni liad aheady 
written the following ines^ u'e 

S 1 2 p m 

'We think Heligv 1 md inJ Niriun ligl I will be In when ships 
are gome m ^ (uii Ue^iro'cis might c<.i a i^luncc to attack about 
2 a m c>r Ialc*i on iiij line given vou 

The I irsi Set 1 or^l novldul asseni I he ( hicf oi the Si itf h>ok 
it, got up hcavilv iikI qmii^d the ro 4 »m I hen we turned to the 
ordinary business (*l the d iv irul il o to the decision til what 
could be told t<i the public aK>ul the event 

Two days later when I received \amiTal Keve^ in m\ room at 
the Admiraltv. I said Wc ^cnl \ou a lemble message the other 
night I hardb e\|xrcled l > see v )u .igain ' 'It ut/s lernbic ' he 
sard, ‘not gelling it till I w is ruarK home I wailcil three hours 
in the hopes of such an i)rdcr aiul I very nearlv did it on m> 
own responsibilitv ’ and he proetedid to reproaeh hirnsclf with- 
out need 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ t 

J It innsi be cxpliinca Ihu n these iJi>s the wireless cunirmiruv ihon 
wilh dcstrcjyeis irul still ni<iie %ubr.iirmes \sas nnl as perfeet as it hc'camc 
later c)n n»c Iitfdrah hid iherelnrc been stationtJ in (he morning 
midway between ihc submarines and llirwich to pass on messages She 
had kite in the afternoon after the itrders to take the siihnunncs into 
the Bight had reached her, rejoined C'ornmodoic Kiycs and (he link wa9, 
foi the time being, broken 
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So far I have described this episode of December 16 exactly 
as it appeared from the War Room of llie Admiralty, and as wc 
understood it at the time. But let us now sec in essentials what 
had happened.’ No one could tell at what point on our shores 
the Cicrnian attack would fall, and with 500 miles of coast 
studded with possible objectives to guard there could be no cer- 
tain solution Ihe orders issued by the Commandcr-in-rhief, 
however, and the dawn position selected, ablv comprehended the 
design of the encm> In pursuance ot these orders the 2nd Baltic 
Squadron (U ships) and the Battle C miser Squadron (4 ships), 
together with tfie Vd ( miser Squadron, a Squadron ot Light 
('misers and a llotilla steaming down \ron\ Scapa, Cromarty 
.mil the 1 ortli anived at about ^ ^0 in the morning of the 16th, 
two lioui' .me .. hall bc^)rc da\ break at the Southern edge of 
the Dogger Ikmk Here m the vei\ senlre of the North Sea. almost 
on a line dr.iwn tiom Hartlepool to Heligoland, the advanced 
scicen ol Briiisli dosirovcrs became engaged with Cierman 
ilesirovcis and hahi c misers and when dav light came they 
sighted a large Cierman cruiser icleniiticd as the R(>i)n \ ighting 
ensued s(Mne oi our destio\e*s were hit and the Cicimans re- 
treated to the 1 aslward Iheieupon Admiral Bcallv with his 
battle cruisers Ivgan clui'-c the from this pursuit he 

was lecalled b\ the news which reached him and Admiral 
\V nienclci liom the Admira’iv about »m, that lb ^ erman 
battle ciiiisers were bombarding Haiilcpool and lau Scar- 
borough \11 the British ships .a oikc turned to ilic Westward 
.ind steamed abieast in a lop<' line towards ilie British coast and 
the (icim.in Kuilccmisci^ i-e interception .ippearcd highly 
probable 

Duiing the war wc weie pu//ic\l to undersiarul what the 
.Hill the ( «ei m in light forces were doing on the edge ol (he ITi^ggcr 
B.ink at tho hour in the morning It was an ill assorted force 
to K m -o evf^o ed a •■*<>siiion. and it was n»>( a force, or m a 
fx>siiM>n which could be of anv help to the (icrman cruisers raid- 
ing the British coisis Now wc know the answer 'I ho Rium and 
her cruiscMs and dcsirovcrs were part of advanced screen of 
the Cierman High Sea Meet v\ho were out in full force, ibrcc 

• [he wimk ‘>l tins opci.Hn'n atsvrihciJ in mimito dcfiil in the 
oHui.d Hoi h N.o il Histoiv mil shouKI t>c siudKcl with the t\^cllcnl 
charts h\ those who aic interested in its technical aspect So comph- 
cated IS the full sloi> that the lav leadci c.innor see me wood for the 
liccs I ha^e ciuieaM'Uicd to render inielhr»iblc the broad clTcxrts \\ S C 
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squadrons strong, with all their attendant vessels and numerous 
flotillas. Admiral von Ingcnohl in command of the High Sea 
Fleet had sailed from Cuvhaven after darkness had fallen on the 
evening of the 15th (between 4 and 5 pm) and befoie dawn on 
the 16lh was pushing boldl> out towards the Dogger Bank in 
support of his batlle-cruisers who. under Admiral von Hipper, 
were alrcad> approaching the British shores Had von Ingenohl 
continued on his course as was his intention, his scouts would 
between 8 and 9 o'clock, in the clear weather of that morning in 
this part of the North Sea. have come m sight ot the British 
battle-cruisers and the 2iul Battle Squadron coming down Irom 
the North A meeting was almost ceilain What would have hap- 
pened’ Admiral von Itrpil/ proclaims that this was the one 
heaven-sent nevcr-recurnng opportunitv for a battle with the 
odds enormoiislv in (iciman favour ‘On December 16,' he wrote 
a few weeks later. ‘Ingciudil had the late ol (icrman) in the palm 
of his hand 1 boil with inward emotion whenevei I think ot it' 
Wc will examine this claim later I el us lust follow the event 
Admiral von Ingcnohl h ul alreadv strnned his instructions b> 
going so far to sea \n appeal bv him icMinsi the A!u//ling 
Order,' which the I mperor had issued atlei the action of the 
Heligoland Bight ( \ugust hid rcccntlv ericoimicTcd a lebull 
‘The licet must be held bick tind avoid uiions which might 
lead to heavs losses ' Such hid been the kiicsi \iul heie 

was the I leet right tnii in the middle ol the North Sc i in the dark 
ness of a Deccmlser dawn Suddcnlv the 11 tshcs guns I ngloh 
destrovers reported in action with the ciinscis of his screen 
the screen retiring the destrovers pursuim» anti still two hours 
before da>light Non Inger^ohl coficeivcsi himself in danger of a 
torpedo attack in d«irkne>s \i about iherelore he iiirnetl 
his whole f leet aK)ut md stcarnctl off South I asiwartl. <ukI 
shortly after 6 t^'clock mcieasinglv tlisquieied bv his hainjKr- 
ing instructions but knowing no iiKne ol lire [nesence of our 
squadrons dian ihcv of him he m the justly chosen wonls ol 
the British oflicial hisiorian ‘fairlv turneii (<i}l arul made tor 
home leaving his i.iulmg force in the air ' I vert so. at 6 o'cltKk 
the two Meets were only about ^0 miles apart and their light 
forces in contact’ Says Scheer who was m tommtirul of the Cier* 
man Second Squadron (p 7h 'Our premature turning on to an 
East-Soulh-l ast course had robbed us of the opportunity of 
meeting certain divisions of the enemy aeci^rding to the pre- 
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arranged plan, which is now seen to have been correct.’ 

There was, however, no compulsion upon Admirals Warrender 
and Beatty to figlil such an action. Their squadrons were moving 
properly protected by their screen of cruisers and destroyers. In 
this part of the sea and at this hour the weather was quite clear. 
They would have known what forces they were in presence of* 
before they could become seriously engaged. There would not 
have been any jusiihcalion for trving lo light the High Sea Fleet 
of twenty battleships, with six batllc'^hips and four battle-cruisers, 
even though these comprised our most powerful vessels. Nor was 
there any need. The British 2nd Bailie Squadron could steam in 
company at 20 knots, or could escape with I'orced Draught at 
21, and only six of v<^n ingenohrs ships could equal that speed. 
As for the battle-cruisers, nothing could catch them. I'he safety 
of this for V tine detached from the main British Fleet was 
inherent in its speed. Admirals Wanender and Fkatty could 
therefore have refused battle with the C jcrman Fleet, and it would 
certainly have been their duty lo do so Still, having regard to 
the large numbers v^f destnneis at sea with the German Fleet 
and the chances of darkness and weather. :ae situation at this 
juncture, as we now know it lo have been, gives cause for pro- 
found relleclion That it never matenali/ed unfavourably was 
the reward of previous audacuv. rhe sivieenlh of December lay 
under the safegUiird of the tweniv -eighth of August. 

We now enter upon the second phase of this extras. dinary 
day. All foui British stpiadrons vvuh their Itoiilla betw'cei and 
10 o’clock were steaming towards the British coasts. The Ger- 
man raiding cruisers, having finished their bombardments, were 
now seeking to return home with the utmost sjxvd. There were 
two large minehekls whish h.ul Ix'en l,nd earlier in the war by 
the Germans off the > orkshire vo<isl and we, having Ux'aled 
them aiul o'nsuleiing them as a protection against raiding, had 
improvcvl them b\ laving aildiiional mines. Between these mine- 
licMs there was <vp|xvsite Whitln and Scarbonnigh a gap aK>ut 
liflecn miles wide Sir .lohn Jelhc^vc. rcticcling up<"‘n »ne whole 
I'Kvsition from the //on /)//Ac from afar, formed the opinion that 
the cnomv would either try [o escajv to the Nimhward by steam- 
ing up our ctvasl inside the mincheld or, much more probably, 
would c(vmc straight out I asiward through the gap opposite 
Whitby and Scarlx)rough. He had tvrdered the 3rd Battle Squad- 
ron from Ihc Ft>rth lo close the gap io the Northward and this 
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was rapidly being effected At 10 10 he signalled to Sir George 
Warrender telhng him the position of the gap in the minefields 
opposite Whitby and adding, Tnemy will in all probability come 
out there.’ Admirals Warrender and Beatty were already pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, which in tael correctly divined what 
the Germans weic doing 

At 11 o’clock, ihercfoie the four German battle ciuiscis, with 
their light cruisers returning independenth 60 miles ahead of 
them, were steaming due I ast for Heligoland at their highest 
speed At the same time ail our four squadrons Nvere steaming 
due West in a broad sweep directK towards them The distance 
between the fleets was about 100 nules and thev were approach- 
ing each other at an aggregate speed of over 40 miles *in hour 
Across the course of our fleet lav the South West patch of the 
Dogger Bank on winch there was not enough water for battle 
cruisers either British or (lerrnan I he British sweeping line 
therefore divided Beattv and the light cruisers going North of 
the patch, Warrender with the battleships and the ^rd Cruiser 
Squadron going South of it fins involved a certain detour and 
delay in our advance The weather moreover Ixrcame veiv bad 
The mist descended and the sea rin high I he (jcrman light 
cruisers were now sighted bv our I ight ( fuisei Squadron scout 
ing ahead of Beattv through the driving mist <ind ramstorras 
The Southunipton the most Souther l> light cruiser o|)cned hre 
and was answered bv the enemv Hojxs on board the ! um rose 
Just at the place and just it the moment when lhe\ might expect 
It, was the cncniv’s cruiser screen Clearly the main bod> was 
behind them probablv it was not f ir behind But now Mischance 
intervened 

The other three British light ciui'^crs seeing the Southampton 
engaged to the Southwaid turned in that direction to join m the 
fight and the Birmin^I u n opened lire I Ins was not in iictord- 
ance with the wishes of \dmiral Beiitv who wished to keep Ins 
scouts in front of him at the time when he must expect to be 
closely approaching tfie encm> s battle cruisers and when the 
danger of missing iliem w is so gical He therefore ordered Ins 
light cruisers to return to ihcir si<uions I he sign d instead of 
being directed by n ime to the two vessels who weie not engaged* 
was made general to the I ighl ( luiscr Squadron and acting on 
this order the Southanipum and Utnnuu*ham lH>th broke off their 
action with the Cierman cruiser and resumed their places in the 
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line. The German light cruisers turned off to the Southward and 
vanished in the mist. Contact with them was thus lost. 

Meanwhile, however, the battle-cruisers on both sides con- 
tinued rapidly to approach each other. At 12.15 Admiral von 
Hipper, warned by his light cruisers that an enemy force was 
immediately in front of him, also turned slightly and to the 
South-F'ast. Admiral Bcatt> continued on his course till 12,30. 
At this moment the two battle-cruiser forces were only 25 miles 
apart and still rapidl> closing.’ But mm again Mischance! The 
Cierman light cruisers, deflected awav (o the Southward from 
Beatty, came into contact with the 3rd ( Yuiscr Squadron in front 
of Warrender. t ire again was opened and returned, and again 
the enemy cruisers were lost in the lhi».k mist. Ihcy reported to 
von Hipper ♦hru on this path also was a blocking force. There- 
upon at 12.45 he made ‘a ihree-quarlers left about turn' (if I may 
omplov a cavalrv leim). and d^xlged oil due North. This b> itself 
would not have s*ived him. Had Admiral Beatty held on his 
original course lor another quarter of an hour, an action at 
decisive ranges must have begun bet ore 1 o'clock. But observe 
what had happened. 

At 12.30 Admiral Beaitv had received a signal from Sir George 
Warrender at the moment of the second contact with the Ger- 
man light cruisers, '[ ncm\ cruiscis and desirovers in sight.’ He 
therefore concluded that the German baiilc-cruiscrs had slipped 
past him to the Souihwaid, and acting in addition on the sound 
principle of keeping between the enemv and the cneni> s home 
at all costs, he too whipped round and steamed back on his 
course, i.c . 1 asiward, lor ihrce-quaiiers of an houi. At 1.15, 
hearing that the enem> battle-cruisers had turned North, he too 
lurneil North; but contact was never rc-csiablishcd. Von Hipper 
succeeded in escaping round the Northern Hank of our squadrons. 
His light cruisers, so ihi^k was the weather, made their way 
ihrmigh the 3rd Gruiser SqiKuIioii. passing for a few momenis 
actually in sight of Wariender's battleships. 

Thus emied iliis heart-shaking game of Blind Man's ButT. 

It remains (miIv to mention the action of oui British sub- 
marines Bv ^ 30 ('omnuxiorc Keves had civllecied four of his 
boats fri>m their station submerged oil Terschelling. and in 
accordance with Admirallv orders was making for the Hcligo- 
* land Bight, rvcnlually he succeodeil in placing three Ixxils on the 
r See nu\p on fcvges 220 221. 



Southern side of Heligoland and one on the Northern This 
solitary boat, under Commander Nasmith, on the morning of 
the 17th found itself in the middle of von Hipper’s squadron and 
flotillas returning from their raid and fired two torpedoes at 
battle-cruisers under \crv diflituli Londilions and without effect 
Such was the episode of the Scarborough and Maitlepool laids 
All that we could tell the public was contained in the following 
communique which was issuetl in the morning papers ol 
December 17 

ihdfnlur 16 2() p m 

This morning a Cjciman ciinser torec made a dciiK'nistration 
upon the Yorkshire coast in the ctnirsc of which the\ shelled 
Hartlepixd Whithc and Scai borough 

A number of then fastest ships were cmplo\ed for this pui- 
pose, and they lemainod about an ht^ur on the coisi I hev were 
engaged by the patrol ccsscK on the spot 

As s<x)n as the prcNence o\ the enemy was repoilcJ a British 
patrolling squadron endeaMMireJ to cut them oil On being 
sighted by British se^s^N the (leimans letir^d at full speed and 
favoured by the mist suc^^eeilcd in miking good then escape 
The losses on both si les are sm ill but full leports hi\e not 
yet been received 

The Admirallv take the ippoiiumiv of [’loinline out that 
demonstrations of lhi'« Ji ir icter against iinfoitihcJ towns t)i 
commercial poits th<)iigh not dilliculi to *icLomplish |)ioMded 
that a certain amount of iisk is aci^epied ire devoid o\ military 
significance 

They may cause some I >> of life inuMig (he civil population 
and some damage to pnv tit piopeitv which is mucli to be 
regretted, but thev nuisi n >i m inv ciieiimstaiKes Iv allowed 
to nuxiify the general naval polxv which is Ixring puisued 

Naturally there wus much iiuiiginlion <ii the tailure of the 
Navy to prevent or at least i») ivenge such an attack u|>on our 
shoes. \Vhat w^cs the Admirallv dinng ' Weic thev all asleep*^ 
Although the bombarded t »vvns in which nearly five hundred 
civilians had been killed and wounded. supiKUted iheir ordcMl 
with fortitude dissatisfaction was wides|)re.ul However, we could 
not say a word m cxplaiialvon \\c had to beat in sdencc the 
censures of our countrymen Wc could never admit foi fear of 
compromising our secret informatKin where our squadrons were. 
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or how near the German raiding cruisers had been to their 
destruction. One comfort we had. The indications upon which 
we had acted had been confirmed by events. The sources of in- 
formation upon which we relied were evidently trustworthy. 
Next lime we might at least ha\e average visibility. But would 
there be a next lime? 1 he Cicrniaii Admiral must have known 
that he was ver> near to [xmerful British ships, but which they 
were, or where they were, or how near he was, might be a 
mystery. Would it not also be a m>vicr> how they came to be 
there? On the other hand, the cvuhaiion of (iermany at the 
haled i nglish towns being aciuallv made to feel for the first lime 
the real lash of war might ciKouragc a second attempt. Fven the 
indignation of t>ur own ncwspapcis had a value for this purpose. 
One could onlv hojx' lor ihc bc^i Meanwhile British naval plans ^ 
and secicts icniaincd wrapped in impenetrable silence. 

^ A *■ 4 * 

At this point it wdl he vi'inemcnt to examine some ol the 
wider strategic aspects presented h' ilie naval situation in the 
North sea. 

Cierman naval chronKlcrs virc Jcstistomed to dwell in biting 
terms u|>on the failuie of the Bniish 1 Icei to attack them at the 
beginning of the wai. I he\ describe the martial ardour which 
inspired the (ierman Navv, and their ^.onsiant expectation of 
battle. Admiral Schcer relates how as carlv as August 2, 1914, 
his colleague commanding the I si (iern.,.j Squadron ged him 
to come through the Kiel C anal th«ii \cr\ night to joii- the rest 
of the Fleet at \N ilhclmshaven lest if he wailed till daylight lie 
should be loo late. He describes the feverish energx with w'hich 
every scrap of woodwvirk and paint vNas strjp^xrd from the in- 
teriors of Cicrman ships the Ixnicr to picparc them for action. He 
professes astonishir.cnt, not unmingled with derision, that the 
British disap|x>imed his hv)|K' C i^nsidenng that tlie (icrman Tlcet 
remained for the first hnii nuniihs of the war absolutely motion- 
less in its stronglv foiidievl rivet mouths and harbours protected 
by its minefields and its submarines, this altitude ot mind on 
the part of a skilful sailor ap|x\irs to be somewhat forced. 

If the (icrmans rcallv believed that tl. Grand Fleet would be 
sent thnuigh their minefields to give them battle in their war 
harbouis. ihcv must have rated luir imclligencc very low. Such 
a course could only have cast away the British Fleet and 
achicvcii our ruin in a few hours. Nor would cnipl\ demonstra- 
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lions off Heligoland. Sylt or Borkum have achieved any useful 
object. Both Schcer and Tirpitz ^rite as if we had only to appear 
off these islands to compel the German High Sea Fleet to put 
to sea for the decisive battle Yet at the same time we are told 
that the orders to the Cieiman Navy were not to light a general 
battle until the Biitish 1 leet had been worn down by minor 
losses to a condition of cqualitv V\h> then should the (icrmans 
come out and light a battle at heav> (xlds because British war- 
ships were exchanging shells with the batteiies on the (lerman 
islands^ A much more sensible course \ot the Cicimans would 
be to send submarines b\ da\ and destroveis b\ mglu to torpedo 
the demonstrators and to sow the area with mines in case they 
should return In this wa> the (jerman equali/iiiion policy 
would have lud a ver> gocxl chance, and one can Ixrlicwc that 
such action b\ the British t leci would ha\c been \ei\ agreeable 
to German wishes What more indeed could lhe% want than 
that the British Fleet should Iv swifilv worn down m ptitrollmg 
boastfully and idioticalK out ulc the (icrman harbours ' 

We also were anxious for i battle but not a lool s battle or 
even an equal battle It w is rnir dui\ to take the tullesi ad\an 
tage of our superiorit\ and to tight onU under conditions which 
gave solid assurances ot Mcn>rv Moreover winle the (lermans 
lay in harbour we had secured and were enjovmg the full com- 
mand of the sea On the outbreak (d war the firiiish f lect. from 
its war station at Scapa 1 low cut (lermanv off trom the rest of 
the world This was in itsell an otlensivc ad ol prmu intcnsiis 
It was for the (lermans to prevent it it ihcv diircd arul if ihev 
could We had to c<»nv<»v nut \rmv to 1 ranee and colled oui 
forces from all p^irts ot the British I mpiie I hese armies were 
being sent to the decisive butte front on kind lo hinder tins 
transportation was suiclv a Imahlv mi|X)ii.mt siralevic object for 
Germanv and her Navv it the British \rmv couki have lx*en 
prevented from rcachine u st uion on the 1 reiich Idi who shall 
say whether the war nncdit not hivc ended at the Battle ol the 
Marne? Yet the (lerniaii Naw wall the lorm*d and explicit 
assent of the Cierman ( icncr d Staff remained inert impassive 
behind Us minelickls and tortihcati<ais. while the whole business 
the world and of the war proceeded under British authority 
on the high seas 

‘If you are a great general.’ said Ikmiptiedius Silo to Marius, 
come down and tight ’ ‘If you arc a great general.' was the 
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famous answer, ‘make me fight against my will/ This was, in 
fact, the problem with which the Admiralty was nakedly con- 
fronted once the first phase of the naval war was over. The 
obvious forms of naval olfcnsivc open to the 13ritish Fleet were 
atlempls and measures lo draw the enemy's fleet out of their 
harbours and force them to accept battle. 1 he distant blockade, 
apart from its own immense induence upon the war, was a pro- 
vocation to the enemy ol the highest order. Another constant 
provocation was the ceaseless \]ow of iioops and supplies to 
France. So imivuiant indeed were those functions of the Royal 
Navy, and so direct and insistent their challenge to the German 
Fleet, that tlie prevailing Admiraliv view ihriiughout the war 
rested content witli them and did iu>i wish for anvlhing more. 
Once the fir.* phase of the naval war vsas over and the outer 
seas were cleared, this sirateg> cann<n be regarded as wholly 
sulheing. Without risking the (irand Meet otherwise than in a 
battle upon favourable condition'*, everv device and form of pres- 
sure to make the enemv come (»ui and bring on a naval crisis 
and climax ought to have been perseveringlv studied. If the 
enemy would not come out t(^ break the bUKkadc. some other 
elfective provocation should Ix' sought for. and sought h'r with 
ceaseless diligence and audaeitv oi cimccplion d'he Admirals in 
comm<ind and the prevailing auihoiiues at the Ailmiialiy, how- 
ever. rested content with their distant blockade and their protec- 
tion ot the lines of c<)mnuinicaiion I hcv endeavouresJ lo gather 
as many ships as possible, adding sv^juadron to squadron and 
flotilla lo iloiilla. and then ihoughi they had done all that could 
be e\[x\lcd of them When reproached from time u. lime for 
their inaciivitv, they replied by using all the [X'rfeetly eorreX't 
arguments ahotii not jeopaidi/ing the (irand I ieet. 

But this was not lor them the end v>f the story. It was their 
business to invent or discover some otlensne plan which without 
cng<igmg the (irand Heel at it disadvantage cither forced ihc 
Germans to give battle or hcl|x\l the «illied armies in '•ome not- 
able w,iy and look some of the piessuie oil them. A civilian 
Minister couKI never comjx'l them to sush a course. He could 
suggest, encourage and sustain But it they cmaincxl imnunablc, 
nothing coiiKi K' done. 

What then would draw the (icrman Meet (torn its harbours 
.with the intention of battle? The bkxkadc had not provoked 
them; the passage of tlie Army did not tempt them; idle demon- 
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strations off the German islands ought not to have enticed them. 
Something must be discovered and done which when done would 
immediately be insupportable to Germany, which she could by 
no means sit still and endure, something so urgent, so clamant, 
so deadly that v^hatever the ixlds hci whole Heel must I'^e at once 
engaged. Military history sliows many examples of Commanders 
marching swililv into *in encinv’s country and seizing some key 
position ot defensive strength against which the cnem> is after- 
wards forced to dash Innivclt Ihus arc combined the advan- 
tages c^f a strategic otfcnsive with those of a tactical defensive 
This sitiiatam reproduced itself to a very large extent m I ranee 
during the Circat War where the invading (iciman stood on the 
defensive and the invaded f reiichinan had to tx|>cnd his man- 
htxxl assaulting wire and ni ichme guns How could such simple 
militarv conceptions Ix' applied to a nasal war ^ What was there 
that we could do winch would force the (icrman Navy to fight 
us at our own selected moment and on our t)wn terms’ Surely 
such a study shtnild have commanded a first place m British 
naval thought 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4 ♦ 

On August P) IVI4 I had vviih the consent of the Prime 
Minister, entered into communication with the Russian (loscrn- 
ment with the object of directing attention contimiousK upon the 
strategic asjxcts of the Baltic I pointed out that il the British 
Admiralty should gam the naval cimim.md of the Baltic either 
by winning a decisive general battle at sca (>r bv bliKking the 
Kiel Canal it would be |iossihIc to larul a Russian aims to turn 
the flank and rear of the Dantzig I horn line. t)r to attack IVcrlin 
from the north, or to attack Kiel and the (’anal m force and 
drive the Cierman Heel to sea for anv or all of ihc^e operations 
by the Russian Arniv the British Ailmirally could carrv. con- 
voy and land the necessarv lorcc I he Russian reply, retiiine<l 
on August 24, was *m acceptance m prmcif)lc they considered 
the suggested landing ofx'ration feasible and cxpcilient. provided 
the general military MtU4ition taviuircd its application 

ideas received a powerful im|X'tus from the arrival at 
the Admiralty, three months later of I ord I ishcr f he I irst Sca 
I o d vvas deeply convinced that the command of the Haliic. and 
lie consequent letting l(X)sc of the Russian armies upon tlK 
whole of the unprotected Northern seaboard of (jcrinany, would 
nc a mortal blow In a weighty memorandum, which has since 
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been published, he slated his case with sure insight. It was un- 
doubtedly the prime goal of a naval offensive. When 1 showed 
him my correspondence with the Russian Government on this 
subject, he rallied cnthusiasticallv to the idea. I told the War 
Council in his presence during our December discussions, in 
words which he often afterwards relerred to, that there were 
three phases in the naval win. i irsi, the clearance of the outer 
seas; second, the bl(K:king in of the (icrman 1 Icet; and third, the 
entry of the Baltic.' But all this \\i\s a good deal easier said 
than done. The second stage stood in the wav of the third, and 
until that was achieved the third sould not begin. The second 
stage was in itself an operati<Mi of even greater consequence and 
hazard than the one (hat lav bevonJ In order to close up the 
Hclig(^land P’ght it was ncccss.irv to storm and hold one or 
more of the (ierman islands, and this would in all probability 
have brought about the decisive ^ea battle I'vciwcen the British 
and Gorman 1 leels. It was reallv \ei> dillicult to sec be>ond such 
an event. Indeed, it was the biggest n<ival event that could pos- 
siblv happen. Fhe diliisulties oi this j^reliriinarv decisive stage 
were such that the Admiraliv ihioughi>ut the whole war, even 
when possessed of the nmsi cnotmous supciioriiv of strength, 
recoiled from facing it. 

I ei Us sec what c\avil> was this pnme operation which stood 
in the path of all the rest 

In mv earliest meetings with I oiii 1 jsher in Wo7 he ' td ex- 
plained to me that the \dmiialiv plans at dial date in the event 
<if hostilities with (lermanv were h'r the seizure as carlv as |>os- 
sible in the war of the island oi Bi>rkiim as an advanced ha^e 
for all vHir Hotillas and inshore 'squadrons blockading the (ier- 
man river nunilhs. 1 was alwavs deeplv iiucicstcd in this view. 
I found it ‘lr(>nglv held In Admiial lewis Bavlv. In 1^13, this 
oflkci. who sii>od in the verv lusi rank of the vounger Admirals 
of the Naw. had been emploved on examining the mcthotls by 
which the capture and mamtenaiKC of this island could bc 
effected in the event of a war. and how (he problem had been 
influenced in the meanwhile b> new cor liiions. Vhc new ele- 
ments were formidable: to wit. aviation, tnc submarine and the 
long-range gun. But ihe> fa\i>uicd or hindered both sides in 
various degrees at the different stages of the operation. As an 
alternative, or possibly as an accompaniment, the island of Sylt 
was ixUo studied. Very careful nicxlcls in relief were made of the 
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German river iHDUths and of all the islands. Admiral Bayly’s 
reports and plans Ivcre available in the staff archives. There was 
no possibility of Using them at the beginning of the war. At least 
three or four brigades of the finest regular infantry we possessed 
were required for the storm of an island, though a smaller force 
would have sufficed to garrison it after it was taken. There was 
no possibiiit> of sparing these tioops from the decisive battle 
front in France Moi cover, as has been seen the Navv had plenty 
to do on the ouibreak of the war in securing the command of 
the sea and in fcrrvmg the \rmv acioss 
In principle the plans were tavinircd bv PniKc I oiiis Sir 
Arthur Wilson thought the operation feasible, *ind m Ins first 
views of the nival war was even disposed to the much more 
hazardous and much less fruittui cniei prise of boniKirding and 
storming Heligoland I i^rd fisher, when he ariivcd .it the 
Admiralt). was siiM lavourable in principle to the attack on Bi^r- 
kum, but like evcrv(Mie else he reah/cJ the momentous character 
and consequences of such an ofx'ration Thev could haull> have 
been less than the immediate bringing on of the supreme battle. 
Within a week at the latest <»t the island Ix'ing in our possession, 
much more probabU vshilc the operation of landing was still in 
progress, the whole Ciorm m N iv\ must have come (»ut to defend 
the Fatherland from this dcadiv strategic thrust It was essentially 
one of those great pn^jcvis to be prepaied in absolute '■eciccy 
and in perfect detail and to be ircd onlv when the cinumst tricCh 
warranted the taking of the great lesolve I ord f ishcr .md I in 
full agreement directed the W.o Staff iii November to review 
Admiral Ba>ly\ pirns for the oversea offensive with .i view to 
action at sonic period in PM"', and on fanuarv 7 I obtained, with 
his support, the provisional approval of the War ( ouncil to this 
operation in principle if and when circumstances should render 
it desirable 

But although the First Sea I (Mil's sir.itcgic conccpiums were 
centred in the entrv of the Ikiltic and .illhough he was m prin- 
ciple favourable to the sc'i/ure of Horkum as a preliminary. I 
did not find in him that practical constructive and devising 
energy which in other pcruxls of his career and at this pcrifxl on 

’ Sir John Jclhcoc in hin //u itrund f Icit, erroneouvly .*iltiihi|tcii 

(his idea to me 1 was never its advocate, but merely placed Sir Arthur 
Wilsons opinions before ihe C omfnandcr'in*Ciiief and his officers, and 
invited ihcu comments. 
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other subjects he had so abundant!/ shown. I do not think he 
ever saw his way clearly through the great decisive and hazard- 
ous steps which were necessary for the success of the operation. 
He spoke a great deal about Borkum, its importance and its 
difficulties; but he did not give that strong professional impul- 
sion to the staffs necessary to secuie the thorough exploration of 
the plan. Instead, he talked in general terms about making the 
North Sea impassable by sowing mines broadcast and thus pre- 
venting the Cjcrmans from entering it while the main strength 
of the British Fleet was concentrated in the Baltic. I could not 
feel any conviction that this would give us the necessary security. 
First of all wc had not got more than mines, — whereas 

many scores of thousands were needed, and could not be sup- 
plied for many months; and even had we got them, what was to 
prevent ine Cjcrinans. uniesN we guardetl the mincliclds with our 
Fleet, from sweeping their way through them at leisure? 

'rhcreforc, while the First Sea I oid continued to advocate in 
general terms the entry of the Bailie.. I (x^rsistently endeavoured 
to concentrate altenlion upon the practic'd steps necessary to 
storm and sei/c the island of Borkum. and thus cither block in 
the (Icrman Flecl or bring it out to battle. In this task I addressed 
myselt not only to the First Sea I ord and to the Staff, but also 
to the C ommander-in-( ’hief Had I found, as the result, any solid 
response in naval opinion, I should have been enabled to advance 
the subject io the I'K'iini where a ck\iNion would be ttiKm. But 
so lar from securing such a respimsc. I found a slciiJy Md 
palpable reluctance, which grew as the details of the proWem 
came into view, and which mamfcsU'd itself bv lethargy and a 
complete absence of positive cllori I heie is no doubt the naval 
instinct was against running suwh risks But if that were so, it 
was idle to talk ainlv of entering the Baltic 

On noeemlvr 21, 1^14. as the result of long discussions and 
resistances on mv part to vanv>iis peiiv mining projects, 1 wrote 
to the I'irst Sea 1 ord: - 

The key to the naval siiuaiion is an oversea base, taken by 
force and held bv force, from which our ♦ ’ class submarines and 
heavily gunned clesiroycrs can bkKkadc the Bight night and day; 
and around which and for which a scries of desperate fights 
would take place by sea and land, to the utter ruin of the enemy, 
Bui 1 cannot find anyone to make such a plan alive and dom- 



inant. and till then our situation is as I have told you, and as 
you justly say, that of waiting to be kicked, and wondering 
when and \shcre. . . . 

And again, on the 22nd December - 

1 am wholly with vou aKnit the Baltic But >oii must cli>se up 
this 'vide first You must take an island and hhxk (hem m a la 
Wilson, or >ou must bieak the canal or the l(Kks. or vou must 
cripple their F leet m a geneial action 

No scattering ot mines wiP Iv an\ suhsiiiuie for these alterna- 
tives 

The first practical step v^as to raul a ( ommander ns ho was 
favourable to the enterprise and who possessed the professional 
skill and jxrson d res<dulion to wiriv it ihiough All these con- 
ditusns were lulfilled In Admiral I ewis Baviv 

The mcNmiors would not Iv n*ad\ foi mans nu>nths In the 
meanwhile we Ind a number ol older battleships that could be 
convenientiv f<^rmed into a Nnnbardmg squadron Sir Arihur 
Wilson had argued that cllcctive Nmibardment from the sea 
required intensive uunnerv trammu .uul exercises m order to 
direct and co-ordmale the Inc i>f the slitps m the highest slate 
of perfection V\l proposed therefore to form during llie e«irly 
months -of PMS a pecial squadron which ullimalelv when the 
monitors arrived vould he available for the great operation and 
which in the mcMiilimo couKl be u cd <is recjuired (Mi /eebrugge 
and Ostend m supi'xiri of ihe \rm, In IXccmber the I irsi Sea 
lord. Sir Arthur Wilson <in(l I King m full agreernenf Sir I cwis 
Bayly was transferred from his ciunmand of the 1st Battle 
Squadron m the (uand I led to command the 5lh Ikittle Scpiad- 
ron f'Formulables ) at the Non vvuh the intention of making 
this squadron the nucleus of the future Knnbardmg fleet and its 
new rommander the leader of tiu iia\a! offensive ol BMS I he 
reader will sec how meontmemK then' hope's were Inistrate^l 

( H \1MI K \\\\ 

II RKf Y AND im BAl K\NS‘ 

N O Slate plunged into the World War so wilfully as liirkcy. 
The Ottoman I mpirc was in 1914 already moribund. 

' See Map of the Balkan Peninsula facing page 5)0 
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Italy, using sea power, had invaded and annexed Tripoli in 1909, 
and a desultory warfare was still proceeding in the interior of 
this province, when the Balkan Slates in 1912 drew the sword 
upon their ancient conqueror and tyrant. Important provinces 
and many islands were ceded bv the defeated Turkish Empire 
in the Treaty of London, and the division of the spoils became 
a new cause of bloodshed among the Balkan victors. Rich prizes 
still remained in European Turkev t(^ tempt the ambition or 
.satisfy the claims of Roumania. Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece; 
and through all Constantinople gliuercd as the supreme goal. 
But imminent as were the dangers of the Turkish Empire from 
the vengeance and ambition of the Balkan .Slates, nothing could 
supplant in the Turkish mind the tear Russia. Russia was in 
contact wi.l Turkey by land and uater ak>ng a thousand-mile 
frontier v\hich stretched from the vsesteni shores of the Black 
Sea to the Caspian. I ngland, Lraiice and Italv (Sardinia) in the 
C rimean War, the exceptional pouer of I ngland under Disraeli 
in 1S7«S. had pre^ersed the Turkish I mpire from ruin and Con- 
,stantinoplo from conquest. Although before the Balkan Allies 
quai relied among themselves, the Bulgarians had marched to 
the gales of (‘onstantmople from the West, the sense of |x:ril 
from the North still outweighed all else in Turkish thougliLs. 

To this was added the antagonom of the Arab race in the 
Yemen, the llcdjas, Palestine. Svria. Mosul, and Iraq. The popu- 
lation of Kudistan and the widelv disiribiuwl .\rmenian cewere 
estranged. I rom everv quarter the nations and races sho for 
five or si.x hundred vears had waged war against the Turkish 
1 mpire or liad sullered the fate o! Turkish captives, uirned their 
ga/e in a measureless haired and hunger upon the d>ing Empire 
from whisli ihev had endured so mikh so long. The hour of 
retribution and resic.ialion was at hand, and the only doubt was 
how long could the busilv ^pun webs of 1 uropcan diplomacy, 
and particularlv of I nglish diplomacv. postpone the final 
reckoning. I he imminent col!ap^c ol the lurkish F mpire like 
the pta>gressi\e decav and disruption of the Ausiiian Empiie, 
arising from forces bcN ond human C4»nirol, had loosened the 
whole foundations (T 1 astern and .S^nilh-i isiern 1 urc^pe. Change 
- violent, vast, incalculable, but irresistible and neat brooded 
over the healths and institutions of l2o miliums of ix’oplc. 

It was at this hour and on this scene that (term nv had 
launched her army to the invasion of France through Belgium. 
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and all other quarrels had re-aligned themselves in accordance 
with the supreme struggle. What was to happen to scandalous, 
crumbling, decrepit and penniless Turkey in this earthquake? 

She received what seemed to British eyes the most favourable 
offer ever made to any government in history She was guaran- 
teed at the price mcrelv of maintaining her neutrality the absolute 
integrity ot all her dominions She was guaranteed this upon the 
authorit) not onl> of her Iriends, t raiKc and Briiain. hut on that 
of her cnem\, Russia I he guarantee of I ranee and I ngland 
would ha\e protected I urkev from the Balkan States, and 
espcciallv (jreece the giKirantee of Russia susjK'nded to indefi- 
nite periods the oveihanging menace inuii the North I he influ- 
ence ot Britaiii could largels alias and certainly postp<Mie the long 
rising movement ol the Arabs Never thought the Mlies. was a 
fairer pioposiuon nude to a weaker and more imperilled Stale 

But there v> is another side to the piLture Within the decaving 
fabric of the luikish I mpiie and beneath ilie surface of its 
political atlairs lav fierce purposeful forces both in men and 
ideas 1 he disaster of ths. fust B.ilkan War created from these 
clenienis a ci'ncoiled slow burning lire of strange mtensitv un- 
realized by all the I mha" iC" along iht^ hores of the lk>sphorus 

— all save one M)unn<» this time (the vears before the (iieal 

War), ^rote a piofourullv mloniKd lurk in ‘the wliolc 

future ot the luikish people w is evammed by ( ommiiiees 
down to the smallest details 

I he Pan- lurk ( ommittee accepletl the \nglo Russian ( on- 
venlion ot PMi? as i defimte dhancc Ivlween the Power who 
had been luikevN strongest md most disintciestcd suppoitei 

and friend with the Pi)wer wl ) w is her ancient and mevorable 

enemy They therefore looked eisewlicre for help m the general 
I uropcan war which thev wue convinced Wtis approaching 
Thcrr plan, which seemed m I^M meielv visionary, was based 
upon the recreation of I urkev on .1 solelv I urkish human 
foundaUon to wii the luikoh |km aniry of Anatolia It con- 
templated as a n4il10n.1l ide.d the iinitiim of the Moslem areas 
of aucasia the Persian province <»f X/erbaijan, and the I urkish 
1 rans ( aspian provinces ol Russi.i (ihe homeland of the luikish 
race) with the lurks ot the Anatolian jKMiinsula, and the exten- 
sion of lurkey into the ( aspian Ba>in It included llic lejcclion 


* I urkish und Pun furkish Idmls, hy 
German 1915 
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of theocratic government; a radical change of relationship 
between Church and State, the diversion of the ‘Pious Founda- 
tions’; endowments to the secular needs of the Stale, and a rigor- 
ous disciplining of the professional religious classes. It included 
also the startling economic social and literary changes which 
have recently been achieved in Furkev Mustapha Kemal has in 
fact executed a plan decided ufxm and to which he may well 
have been a partv tdteen years ago I he centre point of all the 
Pan lurk schemes was the use ol Ciermany to iid lurkey of the 
Russian danger Marschall von Hidvrstcin for so many years 
Cierman Ambassador .ii C onsianiinople nursed these hidden 
hres with skilful hands 

Pan-Fuikish schemes might hi\e remained in dreamland but 
lor the f ^ . i in <i fat' fill lioui theie stood almost at the head 

of lurkey a man of aeluHi \ would be 1 urkish Napoleon, in 
wliose veins surged warrior hIo(Hi b\ his individual will, vanity 
iind Iraud was destined to lauheh the I urkish I mpire upon its 
most audacious adventure I nver the Cicrman-lrained but 
I urkish hearted subaltern hid thrown h cap over the fence’ 
(to quote himself) as the signil f^^r the Noting lurk Revolution 
in louelher with his hmdful i>f Noting lurk friends form- 
ing tile eornmiUce of I mon and Piogiess he had bravelv faced 
all ths gathering loes When It iK had seized Tripoli, it was in 
the deserts that I nver had toiighi when the armies < f Balkan 
Miles Were at the lines ol C hatalj i it was t nver who I never 
dc^piireel \dnanoplc ' said Mr \squiih then Prime vlimslcr 
in PM2 will never be restored to lurkey' But I nver entered, 
Ailriinople willnn a m<inih iind \drianoplc is Turkish to-day. 
The outbreik of the (ireal War s^.v F nver with his associate, 
lalaat aiul his skilful and meoriupliblc I inanee Minister, 
Djavid m eontiol ol F urkish allairs \bo\c them an imposing 
fayade weie the Sultan and the (iraiul \ i/icr but these iien and 
their aiiheienls were die unquestioned governing power, and 
ot them I nvu m all iietion was the explosive tori.e ’ 

] he I urkish Icailers rated the might ol Russia for the rough 
and tumble ol a general war far iowe» than did the WC'iem 
allies ot the ( zai I hex were eonvuKcd iluit the Germame group 
would win the wai on land that Russia vvoiild be severely 

* 1 happened to know all these men pei>onal!> 1 had ttitl Fnvc'i at the 
(icrman nunauvies iii 1910 Talaat and Djavid had be'cn our hosts 
vvFicn. with lord Biiktnhead I visited Constantinople in 19(H> 
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mauled and that a revolution would follow Turkey would 
secure \n the moment of a German victory gains in territory and 
population in the Caucasus which would at least ward ofl the 
Russian danger for several generations, in the long preliminary 
discussions German> promised furkc) ternlonal satisfaction in 
the Caucasus in the event ot a vilIoi> b> the Central Pi)weis 
This promise was densive upon lurkish pohc> 

The poIic> (>1 the Pan- lurks m evei> spheic ol lurkish litc 
and their territorial ambiiions were embodied in a delmite w,ii 
plan This plan required as its loundation the lurkish command 
of the Black Sea Whenever the (ireat War should come as 
come ihev weie sure it niusi and Russia v^as at grips with Cicr- 
manv and Austria the Pan links intended to invade and con- 
quer the Caucasus I he control ol the set route Irom C (»nsian- 
tinople to 1 rebi/ond vas indis|vnsablc to an advance from 
Trebi/ond to I r/erum Ikrice Iinkev must have a nav> 
Popular subscriptions (Opening m and h>12 thiougliout 

Anatolia iind even ihrvuigh >111 Islam provulcd the monev loi the 
building for lurke> in (ncu Biiiun (»l two dreadnoughts I he 
arrival ot one at least »»| ihc>e biilleships at Constantinople 
was the jK'g upon whidi the wiiole lufMsti v\ai plan hung lire 
supreme question in Julv I M4 amoim the I uikish leadci^ was 
VVould'the ship^ .irrive in time ’ ()h\* >usl\ the maigm was small 
The first Turkish dicMdnoiighi the i w is due for coni 

plction in Julv, the second a tew w^cks liici \lreadv lurkish 
agents in Russian ternioiv round Oh \rdahan and Kars weic 
bus> arranging tor die h<Miding o) ^otn crops bv the Moslem 
Turkish pcasanirv wlio lorm^^l the hulk ol the popuLilion m 
order to make jyissiblc the vidvancc ol the I urki>h ctdumn down 
the vallc) of the ( lioriikh *tnd ag nusl the Russian leii On lulv 
27 a secret defensive and ollensi\e alliaiue between Cicrmanv 
and I urkev against Riissi i was pi )p<wc\! In luikcv accepted 
forthwith b> Cjcrmanv and signevl on \ugust 2 1 he mobili/a- 
lion of the Turkish \imv wasouleied on Julv 31 

But now came a surprise I ngland >iiddenl^ assumed an atti- 
tude of definite resistance to (^erman> f he British fleets had 
pul to sea m battle order On Jul> 2X 1 requisitioned lx>th the 
Turkish dreadnoughts for the Ro>al Navv I to<ik this action 
sold) for British naval puifioscs I he aildiiion ot the two Turk- 
ish dreadnoughts to the British I Icct seemed vital to national 
safely No one in the Admiralty, nor so far as I know in I ngland, 
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had any knowledge of the Turkish designs or of the part these 
ships were to play in them. Wc builclcd better than wc knew. 
1 was later in the year critici/c<i in some quarters for having 
requisitioned the Turkish ships The rage and disappointment 
excited thereby ihroughoul Furkc) was said to have turned the 
scale and piovoked I urkey into war against us. Wc now know 
the inner explanaimn of this disappointment. The requisitioning 
of Ihc^e ships, so iar from making I urkey an enemy, nearly 
made her an Ally 

But there still remained to the lurks one hojx': the (joehen. 
This fast (jcrman hallle-Liui^er was as h.is been described in the 
western Mediterranean urnlci peace time orders to relit at Pola 
in the Adriatic She was in herself ^utlicient to dominate the 
Russian s,| »nron in the Bkick Sea Would the Germans send 
the (i<^chen back l(^ ( onstanlinoplc ^ Would she gel there It 
was at this moment that the news of the British ultimatum to 
(jcrmans, earising with it the certamiv i^f the British declaration 
of war, reached GonsianiiiK'ple I he Turkish realists had never 
counted on such an e\eni It iranstonncd the naval situation in 
the Mediterranean (ouki the (nHfnn cscajx the numerems 
Britisli llotillas and cruiser squadrons and the three more pc'iw^er- 
ful though less s|xvd> Biiiish baitle-crmsers which lay between 
her and the sea ^ When on the night of August 3 1 nver learned 
that the (hninn was under oiders to escape up the Adriatic to 
Pola. his anxieis knew no Kninds lie iiumcdiatcly ^ ight the 
Russian mihlar> attache, (lencial 1 coniev. and castin. all pre- 
vious schemes to the wind, including the agreement he had signed 
with (lermanv the da\ Ivlore, pioposed to this astcvushcd oniccr 
an alliance Ixtween Iurke\ and Russia on various eondition.s, 
including Turkish com|xnsaiions in Western Thrace Whether 
the Cfcrmans leali/ed that ihcv would never be forgiven by the 
Pan- Turks unless the (iiH’hin made an ellorl to reach Constan- 
tinople. or whelhei it was alreadv part of then war plan, fresh 
orders to go to ( onsianlmople were at this moment (August 3) 
being sent by Aiimiral I irpil/ to the (hn hiti then aov»ul to coal at 
Messina: and after events which are well known .she rcaehcvl the 
Dardanelles on the KHh and was after »me parley admitted to 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Fnver’s conTidenec was now restored, for the command of the 
Black Sea rested potcntiallv with the Turks. Bui the certain host- 
ility of (neat Britain was serious, in view* of her naval supremacy 
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and the undefended conduions of the Dardanelles. Moreover 
Italy had unexpectedly separated herself from the Triple Alliance. 
It might therefore perhaps be prudent for Turkey to see how the 
impending great battles on land, and especially those upon the 
Russian front, were decided Meanwhile the mobili/ation of the 
Turkish Arniv could prcKced unosienlatiousi) and be justified 
as a precautionar> mcasuie I hus thcic followed a |K'riod 
lasting for about three months ol luikish hesitation and delay 
having the etlcct ot consummate dupl!cit> I can lecall no great 
sphere of policv aK)ut wIikIi the Biilish Cioscrnment was less 
completely informed than the luikish It is strange to lead the 
(clegiams we received through all channels tiorn C i)nsiantinople 
during this period m the light of t>ui present kn<nv ledge But all 
the Allies now encouraged b> the triendlv assurances of the 
Grand \ i/ier and the resjvc table clfete ^ecllon of the Cabinet, 
now indignant at the refu>al to intern and disarm the (tochvn 
and generally mysulied bv many coniradicioi v voices believed 
that Turkey had no policv and might still Iv won or lost I Ins 
period was ended when I nvei in \ovemlvr icling as the agent 
of all the Pan Turk lories delivered tlie unprovoked attack 
by the (tochen and the luikish I ket upon the Russian Black 
Sea ports, and thus plunged luikcy brutally into the war 

The Turkish jx^sUion c >uld i»nlv lx? judged in relalnm to the 
general siiu^ition in the Balkans and this coukl not be under- 
stood unlcs^ the dominant tacts of pie war Balkan history were 
conimually Ixirne in mini I he llr^l Ikilk in w.ir saw Bulgaria 
triumphantly bearing the brunt of the attack on luikcy While 
her armies were advancing t>n ( onstantinople against the lx*st 
trcKips of the lurkish I mpiie the (necks and Serb’ans were 
overrunning the comp^ir Uively wcaklv held reciions ol Ihracc 
and Macedonia I he Buie mans Iniving fought the grcMlest bat- 
tles and sustaining by far the licMvie t los.e^ found themselves 
finally checked before ( onstantinople ind turning lound, l>dicTd 
almost the whole of the ciinquered territory in tlie hands of 
llicir Allies I he destination of thl^ teiritoiv had Ixcn regulalcxl 
before the war by trealv lx*lween the four belligerent minor 
Slates Adrianoplc had nut howcvci sunendered, and in obedi- 
ence to the treaty the Serbians came to the aid of the fiulgarian 
forces, and played a prommeru part in tlie capture of that fort- 
ress Both the Serbians and the (irecks utilized the argument 
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that the war had been prolonged through the need of reducing 
Adrianople as a ground for claiming to repudiate in important 
particulars the pre-war treaty, and meanwhile they retained 
occupation of all the conquered districts in their possession. The 
Bulgarians were quick t(^ repay this claim with violence. They at- 
tacked the (ireeks and Serbians, were defeated by the more 
numerous armies of these two Povncis, and in the moment of 
extreme weakness and defeat were invaded from the other side 
by Roumania, wh(\ having taken no part in the conflict, had 
intact armies to strike with \{ the same time the Turks ad- 
vanced in Ihracc, and led b\ I nver Pasha recaptured Adrian- 
(^ple. 1 hus the cj]d <'f the second Balkan war saw' Bulgaria slrip- 
|K\I not (Hilv ol almost all her shaics of the territory conquered 
from th: (and ih^ ciuircK divided between Circccc and 

Serbia), but even her native pnwmcc of the Dobroudja had been 
wrested Innn hei by Roumania I he terrible cruelties and at- 
rivilics vvhicli had been perpetrated on boili sides in the inter- 
ncvine struggle diat folhnscd the explusion of the Turks had 
left ti river of bl(»od between the Cueeks a\J Serbians on the one 
hand and the Bulgarians on the (HIkt 

It is possible that no nation ever coniemplaied its fortunes 
with more ptofouiul and tle^per.ite re'-olvo than the Bulgarians 
at this junvuiie Ml (heii vaentiees had K'cn useless and worse 
than Useless Ml the fruits of then Lonquc^ls had gone aggran- 
dize their rivals They hai) been, a'' they Lonsitlered, ' blx'd in 
the bask and blackmailed bv Rounianui. to whom licy had 
given no pr^wiKatuMi of any kind I hey saw the great Powers, 
I ngland m the van, foibid the return e^f the lurks to Adrianople 
wilhoul tvfleiing the slightest allempi to make their \vv>rds good. 
'lhe\ saw i\o{ onlv SalvMuka. but even Kavala. seized by the 
Ciiceks IIkv saw large distiicls inliabucd largely bv the Bul- 
garian race newly lilxMaled from the lurks pass unde»* the >oke 

to them scarcely less odious of Scrbia.ns and Cirecks. It was 
in these eircumstanees that the Buglarian \rm\ . io the wwds 
of King I erdinand. ‘furled its suuulards' and retired to wail for 
bettor da\s. 

I’his warlike and powerful Bulgaria. >dth its scheming King 
and its valiant peasant armies broixiing iwcr what se'emed to 
them intolerable wrongs, was the dominant factor in the Balkans 
in P)14 and 1^15. 



On August 19, 1914, Monsieur Veni/elos, then Prime Minister 
of Greece, with the approval which he had, astonishing to relate, 
obtained of King Constantine formall> placed at the disposal of 
the Entente powers all the naval and military resources of 
Greece trom the moment when thev might be required He added 
that this oiler was made in a s|X'cial sense to (neat Biitain with 
whose interests those ot (ncece weie indissoluhK bound The 
resources of Cireece he sa»d vseie small but she could dispose 
of 2 ^ 0 (X)*) troops and Iki niv\ and her ports might be (^f some 
use Ihis magnanimous oiler nude as it was while all was so 
uncertain and e\en betine tlx mam hiitle in I raixe luul Iseen 
joined greath titlraeted me \o dv>iibi on tl s one hand it was 
a serious thing t»> run the risk ol adding I ijrke\ io our enemies 
On the other hind the (/reek \rm\ and N i\\ were sc)lid lattois 
and a combination the (/reek irmicv uid IK a wiih tfie British 
Mediterranean squadion ollered i i ic ns tl ctlling tlx thih 
cullies ol the Hard mcMc in i m »si pi )mpi uul clleclivc m in 
ncr The (lalhpoli Pcninsuli is ilien onK wl tkl\ oceiipicil bv 
Turkish troop'- and llx' (irtvl* (ictxrd Still were known to Ix' 
reads with well thought out i'jIuis In its sd/urt Moreover it 
seemed to me that invhow luil^ev Wt. diiliine into W 4 U with 
us Her eondixi in ir 1 tlx (fu n/ uul Hn^hiu eon 
uniicd<^penlv trauduleni I lx p oseixe ol tlx sc iw > vessels them 
selves in (icrnuin luruls m tlx Se i ot M amor i olleiwd a nxMiis 
of putting dexisive pressure on tlx rxi ir diiv parts m ( onsian 
tinople II we were not g >mg l > sc^^urc horxst luikish nculial 
ilv then let u in the dieinuivc jc the ( hn ii ni Si 4 ites the 
Balkans on our side ( ouK! wc n >i tlxm on our skK * ('ould 
wc not make i Bilkiin e »nkdtr uion ol Serbia (ueexe Biilgina 
and Roumania ’ WiuU vt iuppeix 1 w^ ought not to fall 
between two stools 

Sir 1 dwarti (ires h *WLVeT iH i vuv ui\i<»us consideration 
moved the (abinet 1 > dceline M »ns»eur \eniAl )s s projx>sal as 
he feared no doubt with weuhtv re isons that an .illi uko with 
Greece nxMni imnxxiuiie w u with lurkev ^ind |)ossiblv Bulgaria 
He feared that it might jcopiivli/** (ireeec without <nii Ixing able' 
to protest her He wi anvuni ^du/ve till things not to foster a 
Greek enterprise igtunst ( on tanluujple in such a wav as 
give olfencc to Russia Arul lastiv he hoped that Sir I ouis 
Mallet, who was in close and intimate relations with the Cirand 
Vi^ier and the leaders of the I iirkish neutr*ililv p»irlv in ( onstan- 



linoplc, would after all be able to keep the peace. Certainly 
nothing could exceed the skill and perseverance with which the 
British Ambassador laboured It followed from this that we 
should maintain the very handsome offer wc had made in com- 
mon with I lancc and Russia at the outbreak of the war to 
guarantee the mtcgnlv of the lurkish I mpire in return for her 
faithful nculraliis I naturally sonlonned to the Cabinet 
decision, but with increasing misgivings I '•till continued to work 
and hope for a Halk.in conlederation 

In the calls d<i\^ ol Scpiembei it seemed highl> probable that 
lurkey. under the influence of the (iciman advance on Pans, 
would make w,ir upon us and upon Cncccc whatever we did 1 
began immedialelv [o prepare tor the event b> arranging for a 
conference ^^ivseen represent iiives of the Admiraltv and the 
Mlilit<ir> Oper.ltIo^^ IVpartment of the Wai Oflicc to work out 
a plan for the ^el/urc ol the (iall!|v>}i IVninsula h\ a (jreck army, 
with a view lo admitting a British fleet to the Sea of Marmora. 
Ihc re^uhing cstmuile (»l 6tM)00 men as the requisite force 
seemed well wuhm the (neck resources and conversations with 
the Circok (i<»vemmenl ensued thiough the medium of Rcar- 
Admnal Mark Kerr, the head (^f our nawd mission to (jrecce. 

I he Cireck ( iener<d Stall regarded the joint operation with 
favour but dvciaicd that IHilg iria must at the same time attack 
Furkev with all her foi^e ihcv were unwilling to accept 
Bulgaria's guar mice to remain neutral 
On Sepiembct M<uisieur \cm/clos told our Mi* ter in 
Athens that he was not iifraid < I a single handed attack from 
I'urkc) Iw land «is the Ciieek C»ciKial Stall weie niulent of 
being able to vIcmI with it Ihc (neck C»oveinmcnt had received 
from Soha posiuse assuiances of dehmie neuiialiiv, but did not 
trust them Ihcv would howesei Iv ^atisiied with a formal pro- 
test hv the BulcMruin (Mncinment against a violation of Bul- 
garuin lerrnoiv hv luikish iroips piowceding to attack Cirecce. 
If, howevci Bulgiria loined I urkev while Serbia was cx'cupicd 
with Austria tlie situation would he entxa! On d..> I pointed 
out to the loteign Secietarv on the same date that a Riis tan 
Army ( oips c<uild easilv Ix' brought >m Archangel, liom 
Vladivostok, or with Japanese consent Irom Port Arthur to 
alfack the (ialli|X)h Peninsula ‘Ihc price to he paid in taking 
Ciallit»li vvtHild no doubt lx heavy, but there would be no more 
^war with luikey A gcxxl armv of Ml.tMH) men and sea power — 



that is the end of the Turkish menace/ 

But it was easier to loc^k for armies than to find them. Sir 
Edward Grey replied by sending me a telegram that had been 
received that very morning from Pelrograd staling that in view of 
the very large number of German troops which were licing trans- 
ferred from the Western to the \ astern theatre. Russia was call- 
ing up ever> available man from -Xsia and the ( aucasus. and was 
only leaving one Army Corps in the latter (ircece would there- 
fore, according to the Petrograd telegram, have to hear the brunt 
of the war single-handed unless she tould pLicalc Bulgaria by 
territorial concessions He iidded on the back ol mv note. 'You 
will sec from the telegram horn St Petersburg that Russia can give 
no help against Furkev I do not like the prospect in ilie Mediter- 
ranean at all. unless there is some turn ot the iide in I lance ’ 

It is t>nl\ b> faitliful studv this problem that Us inuiiensc 
diflkulties are portraved I Csi u sht)uld be thought that I under- 
rated the gravitv of a war with lurkev. it miisi Iv lememlvred 
that I had convinced m>>elt that lurkev would aitiick us sooner 
or later, and that I was also poKeeding on the behet that the 
German invasion of I raiKC wc)uld be brought to a siaiulslill 
Both these assumptions [proved true I do not clum that my view 
was the wisest, but only to expose u to historical judgment I he 
policy emerging from such .i view would t^l course at this june- 
ture have offered ( vprus to (iiecce in com|x,msaiion lor her olfcr- 
ing Kavala to Bulgvina It would have pul the most extreme 
pressure on S<'rbia to make conces'ions to Bulgaiia m Monaslir. 
Whether these measures would hive succeeded at this time I do 
not pronounce 

By September the l'>ehavu)Ui ol the lurks about the (/ochen 
and the had Ivcome so ojvnlv dchaiU that it iveame 

necessary to withdraw the British Naval Mismou vvh(^ were ex- 
posed to daily tnM)Ienccw at the hands of ilie (leimans anil of 
the Turkish war party U was my intention to ap|vomi the hcMd 
of our naval niissu^n to lurkev Reai- \ilnnial I imjms, (<» com- 
mand the squadron watching the Daidanelles and ordeis were 
sent iktmitcly to that effect 1 his project was not, however, 
pursued, it being ihoiiglu ih.il it wiuild lx‘ mdelicalo to employ 
on this station the olliccr who had jiist Iven the teacher of the 
Turkish Fleet No doubt this was a weighty argument, but in 
bowing to it we lost the advantages of having at this fateful spot 
the A<lmira! who of all others knew the Turks, and knew the 
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Dardanelles with all its possibilities. It was a small link in a long 
chain. Delay was caused and I had to make fresh arrangements. 

On September 21 » 1 telegraphed to Vice-Admiral Carden, who 
was in charge of the Malta Dockyard, to assume command of 
the squadron olF the Dardanelles to be augmented by the 
Imlomitahle and tvso I rcncli battleships with the sole duty of 
sinking the (tochen and Breslau no matter what flag they might 
be flying, if they should come out of the Dardanelles 

The victory ol the Maine although afl^iwaids discounted by 
adverse c\ents. checked the developments m the Near I ast 
Turkey was steadied f(U the moment and hci attitude towards 
Greece became less menacing I hi^ however produced a corres- 
ponding cotding at \ihens about joining m the 1 uropean war 
i roni the middle ol September the conditions throughout the 
Balkans had uecimed .ig tin liom crisis into suspense They 
leniaincd however f undameniallv vicious 

I coniiiuied iiKic.ismglv ic) press as oppoiiumty served for a 
policy ot uniting the Balkan States vMihoui reference to what 
might happen m lurkcv I have never swerved Irom this view, 
but the teadei should undeisimd the other arguments bv which 
the ('abinct was ruled I he loval desire not to spread the war 
to legions still uncuiscd the diUigeis m India ol a British quarrel 
with lurkey, oui awlul miliiarv weakness m BM4 lord 
KitcheneiN evpicsscd wish to keep the I ast quiet as jx^ssiblc 
till the two Indian Divisions were salelv tiro gh the Sue/ <"anal, 
the dilhculiics ol winning the support (ncecc and [. rlicii- 
laily ol King ( onstaniine witlmrl exciting tlie suspicion and 
jealousies ol Kiissia about ( onsianimople and l.istiv, i' e doubu 
ailmiltediv subst miial whether Bulgaiia and King 1 ordinand 
could evei in the absence ol >ubstantial militarv successes in 
the mam ihcaiies oi strvmg local mteivcniuMi bv \Ilied foices 
in the Balkan^ be del»iched fiom the leuionic system 

When 1 talked these questions over at the lime with Sir 1 dward 
Ciicy it vv IS u|>on this 1. i argument that he was most iiKlined 
to dwell ‘I lUil Bulgaria ivheves dial Cicimany is ik t going to 
wm the war she will not lx* moved by any promises of olli r 
people's lemioiv whicli we may make I he swift o\ei- 

runnmg i>l Norihciii I ranee by the Cicrmaii armies, the with- 
drawal of the I rench Ciovcrnmenl to Bordeaux, the tall of 
Antwerp, the IremenJoiis victories ol llindcnburg over the 
Russians, were events all ol which dominated the Bulgarian 
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equally with the Turkish mind F ngland, without an army, with 
not a soldier to spare, without even a rifle to send, with only 
her Navy and her money, counted for little in the Near Fast. 
Russian clamis to Constantinople directly crossed the ambitions 
both of King Ferdinand and of King Constantine In all the 
Balkans onl> one chu/Mnanf e\e only the genius of Vcni/clos, 
discerned the kindaniental moial issues of the struggle, measuicd 
juMlv the relative powers of the mighty combatants, and 
appraised at their true \alue txnh the victories of the (icrman 
Army, and the Sea Power under whish were slowly gallicring 
the latent but ine\hausiible lesources of the Biilish I mpirc 

So the Allies continued lo wan and hope at ( onstantmople. 
and the davs slipped swililv bv By the middle of (Xtober wc 
learnt that lurkish preparations to invade I gvpt were actually 
being made We Icsirned also from a secret source, that the 
Austrian \mbassador at Constantinople hail received solemn 
assurances from I nver ihat I urkcv would enter the war agtunsi 
the / ntinii at an eailv dale At the end ol October our oi]tjx>sts 
beyond the Sue/ C anal had to he withdrawn in face ol giiihcting 
Turkish forces, and hnallv about October 27 the IhisUm, 
with the Turkish cruiser f/affuJiih and a division (d desirovets, 
followed bv the (ft (htn steamed into the Black Sea and on the 
29ih and '^»)ih bimibarded the Russian fortress of Sevasiop«>l. 
sank a f^ussian transput laiJcd the haihnii of Odcs*>a, tor- 
pedoed a gunboat and I isiK practicallv desiiovcd Novorossisk. 
Its oil tanks and all the shipping in the p^ri 

On this the Russian \mbassador at ( onsianiinople immedi- 
ately demanded his passports and ihc Bniisli I oieign Office at 
8 15 pm on October '^0. vifter reciting its man\ gnefs against 
the lurks, espcchilly ihcir invasion ol the Sinai Peninsula and 
their misconduct about the (nnlHfi sent an ultimiium requiring 
repudiation of these acts and the dismissal ol tlie (icrman 
Military and Naval Missions wiihm 12 houi^ 

Russia declared war on I urkev at the c\|)uv of the ultimatum, 
and the British and I rench Ambas adois in coni|\inv wiih their 
Russian colleague, left C on tanimople on November I the ^amc 
day on which at the other end of the world the battle ol C oronci 
was being fought Naval i^rdeis to commence hostilities were 
sent, in concert with the foreign Olficc in confi>rmitv with the 
cxpnv of the ultimatum 

On \ ember I two of our destroyers, entering the Cailf of 
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Smyrna, destroyed a large armed Turkish yacht which was lying 
by the jetty carrying mines, and late that same day Admiral 
Carden was in'^tructed to bombard the outer Dardanelles forts 
at long range on the earliest suitable occasion This bombard- 
ment was carried out on the morning ot November 3. The two 
British battle-cruisers, firing Irom a range bevond that of the 
1 iirkish guns shelled the baltenes on the t uropcan side at Sedd- 
el-Bahr and (ape Melles Ihc I lench baltlcships fired at the 
Asiatic batteries di Kuin kali and C)ikanieh About eighty 
lounds were lired alUjgelhei lesuiiing in considerable damage 
to the luikish lorts and in sevenil hundred casualties to the 
I inks and (lermans who m inned them 

the leasons tiir this demoriNli ii«mi have been greatlv can- 
vassed I hev " ^'re simple though not important A British squad- 
ion had lor months been w nimg out ide the Dardanelles War 
had been dedaied with lurkcv It was n lUiial that tire should 
Iv ofK'ned upon the cnemv as u wcnilu be on the 1 fonts ot hostile 
armies It was neccssiu lo know a^vUi nils the elfedive ranges 
of the lurkish guns and the coiuhiions undei vhich the entrance 
to the block idcd poll could be ippoM^hcd It has been stated 
ih It this bombartlmciu w is m lmpI^vl^.nt act .i^ ii WiiS bound 
lo put the lurks on then guud aiul Ic td them to strengthen 
their delenccv I h n the »»e om iii >n of the dctencC'' ol the Straits 
sinuild be improved su idiK It » \ the dvclaia!h>n o[ war was 
inevitable lo wlui c stent this pio».ess is simuilaief’ by 
the bombirdmem o i rn tt'ei ev^njeeiuie When three and half 
months laiei (lebiuaiv In |UjN) \dmiMi ( arden agim bom- 
baided lliese s mu torts iIk Cidhpoli Pens luila vvas uuallv uii- 
prepaied lot delence i id w is soil weikK oeeiipi'xl small parties 
ot \lanne wc»e ibk m‘ke iheit wav unopposed into the 
shattercul torts md a et nsidei ible distance Iwond them 

We had now to pFi>vide igaiUM the impending lurkish attack 
upon I gvpl Ihc 1 list C luisei Squa Iron ( omprising the lihuk 
l*ntm ot I and B um (>/ liad Ix'cn cMher 

cniploved ('ll cscoit diit'es at sea oi on guard at \!c\mdr a or 
Port Said I veil bcloic the news ot Coionel had rc.Kh d us, ii e 
incrcMsing slKiin ujum out icsouicCs IkkI h ale it necw'ssarv to 
replace llu^se line *lnps bv tdjei sm iller vessels 1 hev wv^ie noAv 
urgenti) leqimed to toim a combat squadion near the C ape de 
Verde Islands as pan of the second geneial combination against 
^von Spec 1 licv were also promised to the Commandcr-m-C’hicf 
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for the Grand Fleet at the earliest possible moment thereafter. 
We should have been hard pressed in these circumstances to 
find a new and satisfactorv naval foice tor the defence of the 
Canal against the now imminent lurkish attack. The discovery 
and blcx'king in ot the on '''1st OcU)bcr liberated two 

out of the three \esse!s scardiing tor her But tins was not 
enough. The dcsiruLtioii ol the t nhUn on the hih Novcmlxr 
was an event ol a ver\ Llillerciu <nder It alfoided us immediate 
relict, and reliet exactK where we required it 1 he Indian CXcan 
was nov\ clear I he halileship S\uU\un tiom the I asi Indian 
station was at once mdered to tlie ( an, il Of the last cruisers 
that had been searching tor the f miltn, the ( . Mil- 
bounu\ S\i!}h \ and > tinnnufh v^ere immeditilel> 

brought liomev\aids through the Heil Sea ini<i the Mediterranean 
I searLhed the ocean tor e\ci> ,i\aiL»hle ship Dunm* the second 
and third weeks ot \o\cmlvr the S and the sqiiavinin 

and llotilla mentinned aho\e together with the 1 rench Riqutn 
and the Russian >UI entcied the ( anal li>r the deleriLC of 
I g>pt I he I urkidi *iiiav.k piov^d however to Iv onlv ot a tenta- 
tive charaster 1 indiiuz tlKiU'elves eonto'iueel with irot>ps .mil 
ships, ihev wiilulrew alter leebk ell >iis :io the I astern descils 
to gather iurthei strength 

All this lime the ur^al \u lau )nvtn carrvmg the 
Australian and New /cm! u\l \iri\ ( orj) \ \ / A( ' had 
been steaming ^lesidilv tow ad^ I i,aKe *<.n)s'' the Pa^ilic aiul 
Indian Oceans PrcpaiaiiouN havl Ken made it ^u•ees^ar^ loehvcrl 
them to ( afx lov»n lha Kh r ' ih^ ^.(mivi'v reieh<.d ( (doniKt, 
General liotha and (jenerai Smut ha I up[>ressed the relx'lhoii 
in South Alriea I lie \iiMrithan mei \ w /ealaiuleis ihcretore 
conimueil their vov ige to I uropo im ler tin escort v'l the Ihuki 
anel the Bv the end «»l N^^v; miser their Iraiapoiis 

were entering rhe ( anal A the l».iM h inv tsion t'l I g>pi was 
still threatening, the rued ot re mIuI* aul irustwoiihv tioops m 
Ig\pt wa^ great and ou (h * In t da\ ol Dccembei I eird 
Kitchener in die f,iletnl urPoliiau* events hcean ti) ihsembark 
the wlu>Ie Australian and New /valarul I o*ec ,il Sue/ U^^ the 
double piirpo e <'1 c»»nipLnn' their tr,immg and elelendmg the 
line t>f lire ( ,aial 

* ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

At this point we mav leave the lurkisli situation lor a lime 
The Cicrman grip was Mrengihcmm* everv da> on furkey I he 



distresses of her peoples and the improvement of her military 
organization were advancing together. Under the guns of the 
Goeben and Breslau, doubt, division and scarcity, dwelt in Con- 
stantinople. Outside the Straits the British Squadron maintained 
its silent watch Greece, perplexed at the altitude of Britain, 
distracted by the quarrels ol Veni/elos and King Constantine, 
had fallen lar lioni the high resolve ol August Serbia stoutly 
contended with the Austrian armies Rouinania and Bulgaria 
brooded on ihe past and watched each other with intent regard. 
In I g\pi the liaimng ol the Austiidian and New Zealand Army 
( oips perfected it^'Cll week b\ week 

Ihus. as tlin act in the ^tupendoiiN world drama comes to Us 
close we sec a heads the scene being set and the ador^ assemb- 
iir^g tin the next I lom the ulieimost ends of the earth ships 
and soldiers t.u a[ipro chine (^r eaihenne in the I astern 
\ledii eiianean m fullilnunt of a desiins as vet ikh undcrsioinl 
b> nunial man Ihe cleaiaiKc * 1 the (leimaiis from the oceans 
libeiated the I IcMs tin arrival of liie \n/acs m I gvpl created 
the nucleus oj die \iniv ncc\k 1 i > all ick the heart the 1 urkish 
I mpue Ihe deadkvk on the WcNlein 1 rois vshere all was now 
frozen into winter ireiKlu"' allorded at once a breathing space 
and large pv>svibili(s of tuiii'Ci iio’^ps While \ustralim bat- 
talions trampled the .n {> and of ihe I gvplKin dcsoii in tireless 
evolutions and ( omm uuloi H ’pMook in his valiant submarine 
dived under the mine I’d !s v 1 ( h la ik and viiik a lurkoh irans- 
^x>ri m iIk iIuimi ol ihe I>iidaK»’cs tar ,iw iv in the I iris of 
Pvnlsmoulh ilie d<kk\aivi rn m v\y.re lod ne night and Ja> to 
mount the tillecii mdi guns aiul turrets n{ the (Jiuer f u:ahtth. 
As yet ail w.is uiKon ci ni^ md'vMie puipisdess uiKombined. 
Anv one of a s*,oic of dtauccs m ghi iiave given might suH give, 
an eniMclv dilferciu diuMioa lo the event No plan has fscen 
nia<le. no rc><‘lve Uiken Hut new nle is aie astir new possibilities 
are coming into view new UmcCs are at hand and w^h them 
there rnarehes ii>vartb u*^ a nevv peril o\ ilie Inst magnitude. 
Russia mighlv steam i dlei hope ol sulfeimg I ra ^ nul pros- 
trate Belgium Ru'si t is failing Her iiniies are grappling with 
Hindenbuig and I Uvlendorll and K'hiiid '^eir brave Kittle fr >nts 
alrCiUly the awlul sign^ o! wc ikness ot ilclicienev ot dis- 
otgani/aluMi are apparent to anxious C abnieis and C otincils 
W'lnlct has come and lockcil all Russia m its grip Nvv cv^niad 
with her Allies, i\o help tiom them, is |x>ssiblc 1 he ue bti^cks 



the White Sea. The Germans hold the Baltic. The Turks have 
barred the Dardanelleii. It needs but a cry from Russia for help, 
to make vital what is now void, and to make purposeful what 

is now meaningless But as vet no ciy has come. 

« * ♦ * 

The reader has now tollov\ed tlie steady increase of strain 
upon Admirallv rcsouiccs which marked m every theatre the 
months oi vSeplembcr, October and November. 1914 He must 
understand that, altlunigh toi the purposes ol the narrative it is 
necessary to deal in sep^Tate chapters with each separate set of 
Strains and crises many of the events were proceeding simul- 
taneously m all theatres at once, and the consecpicnl strains 
were cumulative and reciprovallv loading on one amuher. with 
the result that during November an extraordinai v pUch of 
intensity vsas rcMchcd which wnild 1^)1 well he jMoIonged and 
could not possiblv have bc'on Ov^eeded 

It IS winih while to rcvicv^ the whole siiu<iiion lust the 
transport of troops md supplies to I r.incc was unceasing and 
vital t(^ our Armv On the lt>p ot all this came the opeiiUions on 
the Belgian C o<ist ihc approttdi >1 the cnem\ to the C hannel 
ports, and the lopgdriwn ^risi o\ ihe gaMl batllc ot \ pres- 
Yser Seconcllv all the ciumvN cruiseis were still .ilive and a 
number ot hostile aimed meiOiiintmen were liee m the outer 
seas each threatening an irulclimte number of points and areas 
and requiring from live to ten times dieii numbcis to scMrcli lor 
them and protect inllic while ihev were u 1 irye \i the Stime 
lime the great c<jnv<)\s ot troopv fioni Indi i liorn ( aiKicla from 
Australia and the collecimn of the British regiiKir g.iriisons trom 
all part^ of the w<irld wcie poKOc ling and no Ic s than six 
separate expeditions vi/ Samoa New ( iiiinea (»erman I .ist 
Africa, logoland the ( amerotni'- iiul (icrmm S\)uth West 
Africa were in pi ogre s or at i cjUk il sia<’e 1 pon this was 
thrust the outbreak of war with lurKv the atiai k ujkmi the 
Sue/ Canal and the t^|Kiations in the l\fsian ( iiilt 

lo meet these tierce obheaiion'' vse h id to draw no less than 
three decisive units from the (»i md I led I his I led. which at 
the outset of the war was in pertcv.t oidcr wa, aIrcM(l> rcxpiiring 
refits by rotation, with cona'queni reduction of available 
strength Meanwhile, the submarine menace liad declared itself 
in a serious ft>rni, and was moreover exaggerated in our minds 
Alih(^i‘»h the rmwt vehement cITorts were being made to give 



security to our fleets in their Northern harbours, these measures 
look many weeks during which anxiety was continual. Behind 
all stood the German Fleet, aware, as wc must suppose, of the 
strain to which wc were being subjected, and potenliall> ready 
at any moment to challenge the supreme decision With the long 
nights ol winter, the absence of all regular troops from the 
country, the then inadequate naming ot the Territonal Force 
and the embryonic condition of the new Kitchener armies, the 
tear of invasion revived and aliliongh we rejected it in theory, 
nevertheless we wore bound to lake in practice a whole senes 
ol piccautionarv nlea^ulC" It was a I'umidable time More 
than once the thought occuirc\l that the Xdmirally would be 
forced to conn act then lesponMhiluies and abandon to then fate 
ioi a lim<' s‘ unpoilant mtercsiv m order that those which 
were vital might be secured In the event we just got through 
It may be claimed that ilunng these nioniliN wc met every single 
call tluit was made up(>n us guarded ewerv sea earned every 
expedition brought evei\ conv ' ^ateb in discharged all our 
obligations both [o ihe \riuv in I lan^e and to the Iklgians, 
and all the time maun lU'ed Mich a di pi'Mii mi ol our mam forces 
that we should never Im e de^Imeo haitle had the enemy ven- 
tured to olfer It 

Mien suddenlv ah over tin vxtMid iln ienMv)n was lelaxcti One 
alter anoilier the (»erm \r v»ui ci^ iinl c unmercc dcsiroveis were 
bK>cked in or luinud d 'vvn I he greii v ivovs arrive ’ The 
I xjvdiiions were sdelv 1 uuLd (kern alier olcm\ bccai. clear 
file bvMMii dMciKc o\ out hiihours were completed \ sv.oic of 
mca^uies loi coping with the sviluiiaiif>e were set on I >ol I arge 
leml >!cemcnis (d rnw slnp'v v)| me highest quiliiv and ot every 
cla^^ begin to join the I ’eet Ihe attack on tire Sue/ (anal was 
stemmed 1 he lebJlion in South \h k i wa^ quelled I lie dangers 
('t mvasi »n il ''uMi llieie Acre i.limmi'^hed every dav with the 
iiKie isim 4 cilkiUKv <M the Mr i ' imK ukI the New \rnnes The 
great battle loi lire ( iMimd pv)!!"- eiuled m decisive and ever 
i^loiiotis vicioiN \nd Imallv wnli tlic Hattie i.»w 1 alkland 
Islands the clearance ol the ocCiin was complete and soon, 
except in il^e land locked Halite and i tek Seas and in the 
deleiuied aiet ol the Heligoland Higlil the (lerman flag had 
ceased to llv on .mv vessel m anv quarter ol the world.' 

* Iho and two .iinicvl picichini cuiisois woic ativc foi a few 




As December passed, a sense of indescribable relief stole over 
the Admiralty. We had made the great transition from peace to 
war ^Mthoul disaster, almost without mishap All the penis which 
had haunted us before the war, and against which we had pre- 
pared, had been warded oil or surnu>untcd or had never come 
to pass There had K'cn no su? prise I he \ led was leady Ihc 
Army had reached the decisive batildield in lime and was satis- 
factonlv maintained Ihe Mine ihin^ci htid been overcome NVe 
thought wo had the measure ol the subm.inne and so indeed 
we had for nearlv iv»o veiir lo n>me \I1 the cneniN's plans loi 
commerce destruction and all (nii alainis about them had come 
to nought British and allied comnuTce proceedcil wiihout hesita- 
tion throughout the worM the trade and looj ol Britain were 
secured: the war msurmcc dropjxd to one per cent A feeling 
of profound iharkfulnes filled oui hearts as tins lir^l ( luisimas 
of the war appro.iched and o\ abs ^hik LonfuierKc ir final 
victory 

The mightv enomv wiili all the ad\ uui‘’(.s of prc|\ir,uion and 
design, had delivcicJ his onslaught md had evcivwhere Ken 
brought to a standstill It was >ur turn now Ihc initiative h.id 
passed to Britain the (ircMl \n.phih m Ihe lime and the 
means weic at our comni inJ It w ,s 1 h us to sav where we 
would strike .ind when llic sticnith of the (u uul I Icct was as 
wc believed amp'c and in a iuiiion the v\holL ol thiwc ruinicTous 
squadriins which hitherto In 1 Uni ^ pit. id ov.i the <Hilet seas 
now formed a surplus licet c<ipah!c >1 u tcr\uiin«> m the supiLinc 
struggle without in an\ w i\ ^t»mpr 'inisme the f )unvl ilion of oui 
naval power 

But these reali/aiioiis were oidv |x*ini»ssiMe as the prelude to 
fresh and still more interne ^.'erti n ii vould indcnl lx: shame- 
ful, so It scniied at lei I to me for tlu \dmiiallv to rest con- 
tented with the acconifilishment ‘*1 the fust and most ha/afilous 
stage of Its task and to rclu into a iipine conieinpkilion of 
regained securities and dani’cr^ ourvome Nt>w was the lime to 
mak^' our weigfit tell |Krh<ips dteisi\t'> I ui ccitainl) most 
heavilv in the struggle die annus No » w is ilie tunc tv> fasten 
an olTcnsive upon the (icrmins iine\|Kcicil and unlorcsccabic. 
to present them with a siicces ion of sui prising siluafions lead- 
ing on from crisis to en is and from blow to blow till their 
downfall was *ichic\ed 

Moreover, these same Cicrmans were, of all the enemies in the 
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worlfl, the most to be dreaded when pursuing their own plans; 
the most easily disconcerted when forced to conform to the plans 
of their antagonist. To leave a Gciman leisure to evolve his vast, 
patient, accurate designs, to make his slov., tliorough, infinitely 
far-seeing preparations, was to court a teinhic danger. To throw 
him out ol his stiidc, to hafilc his stiuiiou*' nnnd, to break his self- 
confidence, to ct)w his spun, to lupiuie his -chemes by unex- 
pected aclion was surcK the path ikm oniv. of glory but of 
pi udence 

+ + ♦ t 

llcic then ends ihe first pha^e «>f the na\al 'var I he lust part 
of the Hrilish task is done both b\ lan<l .tnd sea Pans and the 
C'hannel poits aie saved, ami ilie o<.eans are cleared It is cer- 
tain that ihi vvu )ic "iiengih of the Bnush 1 nipire can be turned 
into wai powei and bi might to bear ui'von the enemy 'Ihere is 
no ciiance of I rancc being struck down before the British 
1 mpiie is leauv. there no chance of the British [ mpirc it^elt 
being paral>scd, before it- full ‘okc can Ixr applied to the 
struggle I he supicnie iniiiaiive parses lioin the Icuionic Powers 
to the Allies Resouiccs, almost mcamie'c‘'S and of indescribable 
vaiielv m ships m men in muimions and ‘levices of war, will 
now How month bv month stcadilv into (Hii hands What shall 
we do with them’ Siuiiegic aliernaiivcs on the giealesi scale 
and o\ the liighesi order picseni iheivscbes t(> our choice Which 
shall we choo>e^ Sliall we use oui reinforced Heels ar I great 
new aimies of either to turn ibe 1 eulomc right n the 

BallK vu their leli in the Black Sc i and ilie Balkans.^ Oi shall 
we hurl <hu maiihoi>d again >t sjmlbags wire and concrete in 
frontal atia\.k upon the (jcrnian for tilled lines m I rancc? Shall 
we by a supteme effort make dircvt contact with oui Russian 
ally Ol kwM hei in \ dangerous isolation ’ Shall we by decisive 
action m ht>|Vs ol shoiiemng the vonliid, marshal anJ draw 
in the small naiio»is in the Noiih and in the South who now 
Maud ouisuie il ’ Oi shall we plod sieadilv toi vard v what lies 
immediately to our iioni’ Shall otii armies toil onl\ in the mud 
of I landers, cm shall wc break new gro muI ’ Shall our fleets 
remain conienled with the giand and sond results they have 
won. or shall they ward off future perils by a new inexhaustible 
audacity ? 

The answers to these nuMmnunis c|ucsiions will appear as this 
talc is carried forw.ird to a funlici stage 



PART II 


TO ALL WHO MRID 

C H \Pll R Will 
rill Dl \I)l ()( k IN Mil Wl SI 

T he. year was laied to be disastious U> the taUNC ol the 
Allies and to the \vlu>le world By the I^l^takc^ ol this vear 
the opportunity v\as Kwi of contming the Lontlagraiion within 
limits which though enorm »us were not iirKoiUh>lled Iheiealter 
the lire roared on till it burni ilseli out lliertalior events passed 
very largely outside the scope ot conscious choice (loveininenls 
and individuals conlorined to tlie rhvthm oi the trageily. iind 
swayed and staggered foiwaul in helpless violence slaughtering 
and squandering ini ever increasing scales till injuries were 
wrought to the sluKtuic ot human society which a century will 
not efface, and which niav cor,ceivably pi<ne fatal to the piesent 
civili/alioti But in Januaiv the lemlic allan was suU 

not unman ig. 'hie It MMild have been grasped in hum»m hands 
and brought to uM in righteous and Iruitlnl victory before 
the world was cvhausied before the nitioiis were broken. Ix'lore 
the empires were shalleied it) pieces bcfoie i urope was luiiied 
It was not to bo Mankind was in», i*> esc«i|>e sd easilv iiom 
the catastrophe in which it hid involved ii ell Pride was every- 
where to be humbled and nowheie ! ) receive Us salistaclion 
No splendid harmony was in crown the wonderful achieve- 
ments No pn/e w to re a ud the sicnlues (»l the comhal4inls 
Victory was be bought s » dear is lo be almost irulisiingui>Ii- 
able from deleU It was not iv' tnve even c\viiily to the victors. 
There never was to Ik I he ^llence following great wouls of 
Peace fo the coruubions ol the sirugele must succeed the 
impotent turmoil of the aftermath Noble hopes, high eomiadc- 
ship and glorious daring were in every nation to lead only lo dis- 
appointment, disillusion and prostration 1 he sulfcimgs and 
impoverishment of |x:oples might arrest their warfare, the col- 
t Rupcrl Brooke ho last and mo>l pregnant line 
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lap'c of the defeated might stilJ the cannonade, but their hatreds 
continue unappeased and their quarrels arc still unsettled. The 
most complete victory ever gained in arms has failed to solve the 
[ uropean problem or remove the dangers which produced the 
war. 

When the old vcjr closed a ctunpleie dcMdlock e\i >ied between 
the gieal combalanis in the West bv land and In sea I he (jcrman 
llecl remained shelieicd in its loriilied hai hours, and the British 
Admirall> had discovered no wa\ of diawing it v>ui 1 he trench 
lines lan conlmuousl) Irom the \lps lo ihc sea and theie was 
no |X)s>,ibililv maiKCLivre Jhe \dnnials pinned their faith to 
the blockade the ( loncrals turned lo ,, Aar ot exhaustion and 
to still nioie cine aUcnipls lo picK_ ihc encm\\ front All the 
wars of ilic woikl could show nothing to compare with the con- 
tinuous front wJiich h itl novc bc<n csiabi.shed Ramparts more 
than ^*>0 miles long ccMselcsslv giKirdctl b\ millnuis of men, 
sustained bv ilu^usands ot cannon sueichcd from the Swiss 
frontier to the N<uih Sea i he Cicrmans had tried in Ckiober 
and November i<^ brc.tk through while these lines were still weak 
and ihm Ihev liad l.ulod with heavv Nwscs I he french and 
British Headquarters had still to be insirtkiod in the defensive 
jxu\ei of barbed wire md entrenched machine guns 

I or more than loriv vears troiUid atliicks li id lx.*cn abandoned 
on account of tlie scvctiiv I'l modern liie In tlie I r uico-C • rnian 
War the great Cicrman victories had hecti won h\ wide turning 
movements executed on one Hank the other bv considerable 
fiirces In the Russn Japanese W ii this niciliod was invariably 
pursued bv the nkiois I hus at I latwvang it was (icneral Kur- 
oki's aimv whicli turned the Russian left, and at Mukden 
Cicneral Noe s aimv biv>ughi spcciallv liom I\mI \iihur turned 
the Russian light It was ccilain that lionial attacks uikic».om- 
panied bv uiinmg move aeius on ilie Hank would be extremely 
cosllv and would piobablv tail But nvn\, in I raaco /i Handers 
tor the hist time in icccuded ex}KriciKC there were nc') Hanks 10 
turn 1 he turning nu>vcmeiii. the oleic niana'uvre in vsar, 
bcc 4 imc impossible Neiilr.il leriit^nv or salt w*uer barred all 
further cxicnsivin ol the 1 lont. and the great armies lav glaring 
at each otl ei at close quarters wiilunit an> iiuc idea of what 

to do next. , » 

It was m these circumsianccs that the 1 leneh f ligh C omniand, 
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carrying with them the British, turned again to the forlorn 
expedient of the frontal attack which had been discarded in the 
bitter experiences of the past. Meanwhile, the power of modern 
weapons had doubled and trebled since the Russo-Japanese War, 
and was increasing almost dads Moreover, the use of barbed 
wire and the consequent need ol prolonged bombardment to 
destroy it, eltectuallN prevented an> chaiKc ol surprise Ihere 
existed at this period mi means ol taking the otiensive success- 
fully in France, the centre ccuild not be pierced, and theie were 
no flanks to turn C'onti<nUed with this deatllock, military ait 
remained dumb, the C'ommandeis and then Cieneral Stalls had 
no plan except the tronlal attacks whuh all then expeiience and 
training hvid led them to leiea, the> had no pohev except the 
polic> of exh.iustion 

No war is so sanguinaiv a*- the wai ol exhaustion Nt' plan 
could be more iiiqiromising than the pi in ol liont.il attack Set 
on these two brutal cxpedieniv the miliiaiv auihoniics ol 1 lancc 
and Britain t.orisumed during three successive vears the llovvei 
of their national manhood \lv>reovei, the dull cainagc of the 
poliev of exhaustion did not even appl> equally to the combU- 
ants The ^\nglo-i rench offeiMves of l^M^, and h>17 were 
in nearly every instance, and ceilainlv in the aggiegate, lar more 
costly to the attack than to the (lernnin delence It was not even 
a case of exchanging a lite loi a hie Iwo and even three, 
British or French lives were repeatedly paid loi the killing of 
one enemy, *ind gnni calculations wcie made to prove that m 
the end the Allies would soil hive a balance of a lew millions 
to spare It will appeir not only h but incredible to fuluie 

generations that such dtKtriiic 'should have l>een imposed by the 
military prolession u|7on the ardent and heroic popuiatii)ns who 
yielded themselves to ih.eir oolcrs 

It is a tale of the loriuie mutilation or eKimciion ol millions 
of men, and of the sacnlice ol all tlni was best and noblest in 
an entire generation 1 lu crippkvi bioken world in which we 
dwell UMlay is the inhenioi ol ihe e awlu! events > el all the 
lime there were ways open by which this 'laughter could have 
been avoided and the period o\ torment uirlailed I here were 
regions where flanks could have been turned, there vverc devices 
by which fronts could have been pierced Arul thewe could have 
been discovered an 4 ^ 1 Uldc mcrcilully clfcctive, not by any depar- 
ture from Ihe princiftol of military art. but simply by the true 
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comprehension of those principles and their application to the 
actual facts. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Baltics arc won by slaughter and nianreuvrc The greater the 
genertd. the more he contributes in manecusre. the less he 
demands in slaughter I he ihcoiy wIiilIi has exalted the ‘balaille 
d’usuie' or "battle of vsearing down’ into a foremost position, 
is contradicted by histoiy and would be repulsed by the greatest 
captains of the past Nearly all the battles which arc regarded 
as masterpieces o| the military art tiom winch have been derived 
the foundation of states and the lame of commanders, have been 
battles ol manieiivie in which \ei\ often the enemy has found 
himscit deleaied h\ stmie novel cspcdient or device, some queer, 
swift, unevoM • thii^t or stratagem In many such battles the 
losses (^1 the valors have been snutll I here is lequircd for the 
comjx'siiion of a grcMt commander not only massive common 
sense and reasoning power not onlv imagination, but also an 
element of legerdemain an ong, r.tl and sinister touch, which 
Icivcs the eiKms pu//led as veil as IvaivP I is because military 
leaders are t.iediied witli gilts ol Pus carder which enable them 
to ensure vicii^rv and M\e slaughter that tlicir prote’^slc)n is held 
in such hicli hoiuHir \ oi it then ui were nothing more than a 
dre.irv piocoss of exchanging lives aiul uniing heads at the 
end ihcv wouKI lank nukh Ivuver m the ''vale ot human esteem 

♦ • * ♦ t 

I here are rnanv kinds ol mmaiivrcs in war some o iV of 
vvhkli like i^lavc iii-xm the batilchcM IhcK aie mameuvres far 
to the l] mk (^r rear I here .ue manuuMcs in time in diplomacy, 
in mcklniiks m |)s\«, lud<>g\ . all ot wl ^vli a^e removed from the 
Kuilelield but leau otien dcx*M>el> upon it and the object of 
all IS to find easier wax*' ixiher than vheei daugluer. t^f achieving 
the mam purpose I he distim^non Ixnwecn ['hdiiics and "t*’ategy 
diminishes as the point oi mow is raised. \i the summit true 
jvolnics and siraiegv are one I he mameuvre which ’wrings an 
ally into ihe tklil is as seiviceable as that whkh wins a great 
battle Ihe muKiuvie wIikIi gams an imontaiu siialegic point 
may lx* les- valuable than that wIikIi pL vales or overawes a 
dangerous neutral We sulleied gricvou'lv at the beginning of the 
war from the want of a common tlcMiing lioiisc where these 
different lelalivc values could K' established and exchanged. A 
single prolongcxl conference, Ix'twcen the allied chiefs, eivil and 



martial, in January, 1915. might have saved us from inestimable 
misfortune. Nothing could ever be thrashed out by correspon- 
dence. Principals must be brought together, and plans concerted 
in common. Instead each allied state pursued in the main its own 
course, keeping the others more or less informed. The armies 
and navies dwelt in every country in separate compartments. The 
war problem, which was all one, was tugged at from many 
different and disconnected standpoints. War. which knows no 
rigid divisions between f'rench, Russian and British Allies, be- 
tween Land. Sea and Air, Ivtween gaining vicl(^ries and 
alliances, betvveen supplies and fighting men. between propa- 
ganda and machiners. which is. in tact, simpK the sum of all 
forces and pressures operative at a given jx'iiod, was dealt with 
piecemeal. And >ears of cruel teaching were nesessarv before 
even imperfect unifications of stud>. thought. ct>mmand and 
action were achieved The men of the Beginning must mU be 
judged whollv bv the light ol ilie I nd. All had to learn and all 
had to sulfcr. But it was not those wlio kMined the slowest who 
were made to sutler most, 

t ^ * ir ¥ 

But if a com|)lelc deadlock had been reached in the West, 
events w'cre moving with impcnous violence in ilic I ast I hose 
events jiisiif) a brief retrogression in the narrative 

When, in August, p)14 it was ^cen that the (icmivins were 
concentrating prasiisallv lour -filths ol their armies against 
Franco and leaving onlv a handful ol Divisions to gu.ini their 
eastern frontiers against Kussia, liigh liopes were entertained that 
these slender forces would be overwhelmed oi loiccd to retreat, 
and that (icrmanv would be invaded cvMiiinuoiis!) Irom the cast. 
In the darkest moments bc4 ►re the M.nne, when it was necessary 
to contemplate tite lo^s (»[ Baris and a resist . hkc desperately 
maintained along tlie I one we IukI comforted otirselves with 
the belief that the Kus^im nnisses would iv rolling lorward 
upon Dant/ig, upon Breslau, onwards inli» the heart of the (icr- 
man I mpire. We counted on this increasing pressure from the 
Fast to retrieve the situation .n the West, and to foiec the Cicr- 
mans to recall their invading armes [o the defence of then own 
so'l. We have seen how die Jo>al conduct of (he ( Var and the 
ardour of the Russian armies and nation had preeipilaled a 
rapid offensive into i ast Prussia within a fortnight of the out- 
break of war. Wc know that the ctlccls of this offensive upon 
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the nerves of the German Headquarters Staff had led to the 
withdrawal of two Army Corps from the Cicrman right in Bel- 
gium during the crisis before the Marne It may well be argued 
that this event was decisive upon the fate of the battle And if 
this be true, homage will be rendered to the C /ar and his soldiers 
long after this ingrate generation has passed away 

But, for this supreme achievement Russia had paid a fearful 
price No soonei were the armies in contact in the 1 asl than the 
bravery and sujktioi numbers ol the Russians were lound quite 
unequal the leadership, the science and the discipline of Ger- 
man) Ihe tweni) cavaliy and infanirv divisions which formed 
the Army ot Rennenkampf, the lillccn division'^ ot Samsonoff, 
were cont routed b> iourieen German divisions, and at the head 
of this small but resolute and tiusiwoiih> aim> stood the rugged 
Hmdcnbtirg ano o Majoi Cjcneral liesh from the capture of 
I Kge whose name till then unknown will rank with the great 
(ommandcfs of the past In the highlliil battles ot Fanncnberg 
(August 2"^ H) and of the Masiinan 1 akes (September 5-15) the 
Army ot Siimsom^jH was cut to pieces with the slaughter or cap- 
ture of i(K>(HK) men ind the Arms o\ Rcniiciikampt decisively 
detcMied ihe audaci<nis coinbinaiions wherebv llindenburg and 
I udendorll overwhelmed wuhm liiile note than a torlnight two 
armies, each of wliicli was soongci than their own have 
appeared so astonishing that ticachcrv has been invoked as the 
onlv I'Hissiblc explanation llisiorv however will dwell niton the 
results and it was cciih these that we wcie eontronicd 

Ihe Russian aimics, which even in their lirst vigoui and when 
fullv eqiiipix'd Were no match lor the (leimans show<'d them- 
selves on the whole sujviior to the vaiu gated lorecs of the 
Austro llungiriaii I mpire While the dele its ot lanncnlvig and 
of the Masunan I akes weie eiiduied b\ Russia m the North, 
her iUmies pi ssed loiward into (lalici i and m a senes of tumul- 
tuous struggles ovci .1 great c\p in^'C o\ ground gamed a ''Ub laiUial 
viclorv m what has Ix'en i died the Hattie ol I ernberg 1 his event 
covered, masked and pailiallv evHinier bal incc\l the disasters in 
the North In laet the victory m (lalieia bulked so largely in the 
accounts published m 1 ranee and Hnt un dial the catastrophe 
in I asl Prussia made little or no impression Hindenburg and 
I udcndorir now laid hands upon (he dcleaied Austrians and 
prixeeded to icinforce and rcoigam/e their fiont Theie followed 
the winter wai m the I asi In the snow or mud of Poland and 
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Galicia, over enormous fronts swaying backwards and forwards 
with varying fortunes, the Russians grappled manfully with their 
antagonists. The German situation in France after the Battle of 
the Marne, and the great drive in October and November against 
the Channel portj>. forbade the withdrawal from the West of 
reinforcements for the Fast. I iidcndorlFs first combined move- 
ment against Warsaw, conceived with his usual hardihood, 
proved a task beyond his strength. I'he Cirand Duke Nicholas 
stubbornly and skilfullv wiihsit^od him, and the advancing Ger- 
man armies were forced to recoil amid the indescribable condi- 
tions of a Polish winter, ^'et here again the triistwoithv qualities 
of the Cierman troops and leadership were displa\ed. and iiK^rc 
than once, nearlv surrounded bv superior numbers, tliev cut their 
way out and fought their wa> back with discipline and deter- 
mination. Against Austria. Russia continued to make headway. 
In Noveml'icr. FM4, the (irand Duke could sull contemplate an 
advance through .Silesia into the heart of Ciermanv. 

But thereafter came an awful change. Russia had entered the 
war with about guns and 5.<K)0. IMH) shells During the first 

three months of fighting she fiied on an average abiHil 
shells a (lay. The <HHpui of hei factories in Russia ditl not exceed 
35,(XK) shells a nionfli FU the beeinning of December. FH4. 
scarcely 3(K).(KH) shells, nr baielv a week's requirement, remained 
out of the initial reserve At the moment vvhen llie Russian 
armies needed the greatest support from ihcir ariillerv, ihev 
found their guns suddenlv frozen into silence No less grim was 
the shortage of rifles. In the fierce, confused, unceasing fighting 
of the first three months over l.tMKi.otMi nfles out of five and a 
half millit)ns had been lost, captured nr tlesUovcd. Hv ihc end 
of the year over l,350,(i<ni Russian^ h.id been kdled, w^nintled 
or made prisoners. I he barracks nl the I mpiie were full of lusty 
manhood. trained drafts were reatlv for despatch to the 

front, but there were no vseapons to place m their hands I very 
Ru.ssian battery was silenced. evei> Russian battalion was 
deplehxl to two-thirds its strength Maiiv months must elapse 
before the flow of shells could l>c resumed; many more months, 
before the supplies of rilles could overtake the daily wastage. 
Meanwhile, the Russian armies, hamarung and paralysed, must 
await and endure the vengeance of their foes. Such was the 
prospect which opened ujx>n Russia and her Allies IxTorc the 
first Christmas of the war was reached. 
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The British Government had at the Russian Headquarters an 
apeni ot singular discernment in Colonel Knox. All the facts set 
out above were unearthed and reported by this officer during 
November and Decembei Geneial SiikhonilmolT, the Minister 
of War, might persist in blind or guilts optimi>m; the General 
vStatT m Petrograd might declare in answer to the anxious 
inquiries of General Jollrc at the end ot September that ‘the rate 
of expenditure of ammunition ease no cause for anxiety’, the 
Cirand Duke himsell absorbed in the actii<il operations might 
be unconscious that the ground was crumbling under his feet; 
but the lerril\ing seciets ol die Russian administration were 
penetrated bs the leniorseless scrutiny ot Knox In a series of 
luminous .uui piiikss despatches he e\^>osed the position to the 
Hiiiish Cjov( » nMMii and these grave foiebodings lav upon us 
during the closing weeks of 1^>I4 

It seemed at limes that Russia might he loin in pieces before 
she could be resumed While the deadlock continued on the 
Wevlern I lonl sslnlc pursuetl the pol'c> of ‘nibbling’ — 

7i Its anv! Ins stall dibortted swliemcs ior a frontal 

attack on the (leiman lines m the spnng Russia with her inex- 
haustible resources m men ami lood might evdIapNe altogether 
oi be forced into a sepaiaie pc ice \nJ then the whole weight 
of the leulomc powers would fall alter an mlersal ujx^n the 
hard pressed aimicN ot I raiue and the unreads armies of 
Rriiam \{ the best a long jxiii>d ol weakness ol quiescence 
and ot reiiicment must be cxjxxied liom our great Mly. 

No one could measure the dis^isicrs sslikh iliis ixtuhI must 
conlam Milumgh m appeararue ihe lines m the 1 ast presented 
a continuous from ihcs m no was repioduwed the csmdilions 
of the West Ihe distances wcic much greater the comnumica- 
lions nukii w M e Ihe lines were ihmis held on IxMh sides, they 
could Ix’ bulged or broken bs ans decided avisaixe How could 
the Russians mainram tiicii front ssiih iuivlls ans artillery hre, 
with sets (ew machine guns uul wuii an increasing scarciis of 
riUcs ’ Mouoser the tuikisii attack cxi Russia had conq'^dled 
Iter in November, at the scis niiuiieni when the ssoisi tacts of 
her |x>Miion were bcXv>ming apparent and mumiions of all kinds 
were l«iilmg. to create and to develop a ness front in the 
C\uicasus agamst the advancing Ottonivin armies 

Russia had, however, one last supreme resource territory. 
The enormous si/e of the cour\ir\ allordcd almost unhmtled 
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sibilities of retirement: and judicious and timely retirement might 
secure the vital breathing space. Once again, as in 1812, the 
Russian armies might withdraw intact into the heart of their 
Empire, all the lime holding on their front large numbers of the 
enemy. Once again the invaders might be lured into the vast 
expanses of Russia. And meanwhile the factories of the world 
could be set to work to Mippl> and re-equip the Russian armies. 
The situation, though tragic, was not necessarily fatal. It only 
the will-power of Russia did not fail in the ordeal that lay before 
her, if slie could be encmiragetl li^ dwell upon the prizes of 
victory, if intimate and continuous uMiiact could be established 
between her and the Western .Mlies, there was no reason why 
her strength should not be restored Ixrfore the end of b)15. 

It is on this basis that the siraieg) and policN of U)I5 can 
alone be studied. 

* 4 ^ * 

The essence of the war problem was not changed bv its 
enormous scale. The line of the ( entral Powers frt)m the North 
Sea to the .Igcan and stretching lm)scl> l^eyond even to the 
Suez Canal was, after all, in principle not thlkTcni from the line 
of a small arm> entrenched across an isthmus, with each Hank 
resting upon water. As Kmg as I ranee was treated as a self- 
contained theatre, a complete deadlock cvisicil. and the I ronl 
of the (iernian invadcis could neither be pierced not turned. 
But once the view was extended to the whole ^eene of the war. 
and that vast war conceived as if it were a single battle, and 
once the sea ptrwer of Itriiain was hiuuglu into plav. turning 
movements of a most far-reaching Lharacler were o|x;n to the 
Allies. These turning movements were st> gigantic and complex 
that they amountcil to whole wars in themselves Ihev required 
armies which in anv other war would have been considered large. 
They rested on sea power, and ihcv demanded a complete 
diplomacy of ilicir own. 

At the very moment when the I rench High ('ornniand was 
complaining that there were no Hanks to turn, ihc leutonic 
Empires were in fact vulnerable in an extreme ilcgrcc on either 
flank. Thus the three salient facts of the war situation at the 
beginning of 1915 were: first, the deadlcKk in f rance, the main 
and central theatre; secondly, the urgent need of relieving that ^ 
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deadlock before Russia was overwhelmed; and thirdly, the pos- 
sibility of relieving it by great amphibious and political-strategic 
operations on either flank. 

« 4. * 4c « 

1 et us, at this point, cast a prelinnnarv glance upon each of 
the flanks of the battle line 

On the Noithein Hank lav a group ot small but virile and 
cultivated peoples All were under the impression of the German 
power, and connected VMth (lermanv bv many lies but all were 
acutely conscious that the vutory ot (jcrmany would reduce 
them to a slate ol subservience to the conqueior, and all 
liembled at ilje late which had ovei taken Belgium Holland, 
inobili/ed and heavilv armed. skxuI on anxious guard of her 
lioniiers Oenmaik ihn>iigh whose territory passed the gateway 
ot the IGllic, was piacltcallv deleiKcIes's Norway and Sweden 
v\ere under the apf^ieherision ot Rus^la not less than of Cjermany. 
It would h<ive lx:en wrong to embroil any t)t these Powers with- 
out being able to detend them by sea and land, and to combine 
their lories Had ii been pos ihic m achieve this, the position of 
(jeimanv would Ikivc become de^peiale I he Dutch Army was 
a substai iial lasior I he Dutch islands oilered invaluable 
strategic adxaniaccs to the Biittsh \avv Denmark cot’ I open 
the door ol the Baltic to a Bniish Heel, and the coitu nd of 
the Baltic hv the \llies would have atlorJed a means ol direct 
ctmlact vMiIi Kiissia I his would have lendered the bkxkade 
absolute iUul would lia\e e\po>e i all Nv>rihern Cieimany to the 
constant menace ol Russian invasion by sea 

I ven moie lemaik ible was ilie iisjx'ci ot the Southern Flank.* 
Here Seibia by lieioic exertions, had twice rc^xlled the Austrian 
invadeis Ileie a weak eiivideil and ill-oigani/ed Turkey had 
lately declaied wai upo.i the \llies Ihiec of the warlike Stales 
ol the Balkan IVninsuia namely Cireece. Serbia, ana Ivoumama 
were divuied liom the louiih. Bulgaria, by the luuieds ot li eir 
recent war. but all lv)ur wcie the natural c 'lines both of luiKev 
and of Austria and the tiadiln'iial liienJs of Britain. Bcive .vn 
them tlx'se four Pmveis disposed ot oigani/ed armies which 
amouiUcd 'o l.llH)tHH) men (Scibia 2^o"tK.X), Greece 2lXUKX>, 
IJiihvaria ^OO.OIK), Rtnimama, 3'>0.(XKO, and their total military 

* StfC map of the Balkan Peninsula fa^.ing page ^‘>0 



man-power was of course greater still They had freed them- 
selves from the Turks after centuncs of oppression They could 
onl> expand at the e\|x.'nse of Austria and Jurkey Serbia was 
already fighting for her litc against Austria, Roiiniania coveted 
Transylvania from Aiisliia Hungarv fhilg<iiia looked hungrily 
to Adri inople to tlie I nos Midia line and indeed, to ( onst.in- 
tinople itsell. while (jrccce saw great nunilxris of her cili/ens 
still held down under the I uikish xc^ke and several of the fairest 
provinces and islands ol the luikish I inpire mainl> inhabited 
by men of (ireek blood II these tour States could be induced 
to lav aside their intestine quaricK and enter the war logelliei 
under British guidance .igiinst I urkev itnd Au'^tria the speedy 
downfall (^f the lurk vs is certain luikcv woulti he cut oti com- 
pleteK from her allies arul hncCil into a separate [xswe during 
191^ I he whole ot the toKc- o\ the Kdkin contcderalion could 
then haxe been directed aennsi the andcrsidc ol \usiria in the 
following sear 11 we niav considci the tiehiing loices ol the 
Turkish I mpire as the w'quisakni ot /ismhm) men it will lx: 
seen that the striking out ol this nle lasioi uul the simul- 
taneous accession to our s'ren »lh of luw lkdk,in armies ot ncMrIy 
iren meant in miprovcmcnt ol oin fX)siiion as agaiii’-t 
Germany anil ^u^l^la h\ one and three quaiici million soldiers 
\Vc should have /iKMMMI sokiieis autinsi us and 1.(HH).000 
more soldiers on oui side IIk p ^s ^xliiv ol elfecling such a 
transference of fighting strength w.i'. siat Is i iniliLiiv ohje\t s>f 
first consequence 

But It was abo ceitnn ih it tlie i dlv I’l the Ikilk ins und the 
attack upon Turkev could nu Icass lids iiulitUuni lial> was 
known t) bo prolo jiidK likiulK lo the \llic\l sausc .ind pai- 
ticularly to CircMl Hritiiin She %s is ihe lurcdiliirs enemy ol 
Austria She had immense miLic i ui il e Ikdk.in IVmnsula. in 
the lurkish 1 mpire, and in the lurki h i 1 inds It seemed highly 
probable that any decisis e or ucvc'' Uil .n^iion Liken bv (treat 
Britain m this quarter of the world must dr.iw llalv. with her 
arm of jbout two millions dircxtlv into the ambit of the (treat 
War as a first class Ally on our ule 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


The success of amphibious descents or invaMons dejXTids ujxm ^ 
who .»er looes supeiuti lo the delcmlci can be carried lo the 
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spot in time, and whether these can be continually reinforced 
more quickly than the enemy. In this the defenders are at a 
grave disadvantage. Iwen after the expedition has put to sea, no 
one can tell for certain where the descent v,ill be made. Although 
the Central Powers were working on interior lines, this advan- 
tage did not countervail the su|:)eric>r mobility of sea power. 
Britain could at any time in P>I5, for instance. Iiavc moved 
250, ()(K) men (if tliey had been available) to suitable points on 
the shores of the 1 astern Mediterranean m a fraction of the lime 
required to send an equal number of (iermans or Austrians. 
Moreover, the scleelion of the^'C points v\ould remain a mvsiery 
to the enemy up to the la^i minute. He vNould no doubt learn 
that the j' neiiition was preparing, and that transports had 
assembled. But whether lhe> wnukl go North or South could not 
be know'll till alter they had put to sea. Against such uncer- 
tainties it wa'. impiis^ible to piepare with precision beforehand. 

I he amjihibious assailants could have plans prepared for either 
alternative, and need not decide till the l ist moment which to 
use i’hev miglil pretend to be going North, and then go South. 

I lie\ might change ilieir minds at the last moment. They might 
prac lisc everv feint and dcseptu'n knmvn to war. If, therefore, 
the delendeis had reintoi\ed their Noiihern llaiik. that would 
be a leastai tor attacking the Southern, and conversolv. Thus 
llie defense must w.ni nil it was actuall> uuck before ’ nowing 
what (o do J hen and then t)nlv could the iranspoi »tion of 
armies to the scene begin. I ven il the road were open- -on the 
Southern flank it was not the iiKivemem ol consideiable armies 
and their supplies, and iheir oigani.-'aiion in a new lliealre. was 
a matter ol months. Wliat could not the sea invaders achieve in 
the interval? What lerritorv could ihs\\ overrun? What positions 
could lliev seize? What delenccs could lliev construct? What 
magazines could lhe> ac^.umulatc? What local forces could they 
defeat or desirov ? Whai allies could tlicv gain? All this lay in 
our choice in the spiing and summer of bM5. 

As the w.ir ailvanceJ the chances constantly diminished, and 
the dilliculiies consianllv giew In the . er periods of the war 
the scale of the armies necessarv to secure swift vietor> in the 
Southern theatre began to exceed the rcsourecs. strained in so 
many wa.vs, of the British Mercantile Marine. There were linrts 
even to the sea ix>wer of (Ik (ircal Amphibian. Gradually under 
ever-increasing burdens and continual attack and injury iHcm: 
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limits became apparent. But 1915 was her hour of overwhelm- 
ing strength. There lay the supreme opportunity. 

There \^ere, in fact, at this juncture, two great plans of using 
sea poN\er to relieve the muiderous deadli>ck m the West Both 
aimed at breaking into and dom'n*iting the land-lcK'ked waters 
which guarded the leulonic flanks Both would give direct con- 
tact with Russia and would rescue our I astein Ally from her 
deadly isolation Both would allcct in a decisive manner a group 
of neutral States Both in prop<utu>n as they succeeded, would 
open up enormous new drains on the resources o| the leutonic 
Fnipires Should we look to Holland. Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, or to (irec\c, lUilgana and Roumarna ^ Should we 
strike through the Ik'lts at the Baltic or through the nardanelles 

at Constantinople and the Black Scm ^ 

+ ♦ » ♦ ♦ 

No cltHibt all these schemes ol aduMi weic attended b\ risk, 
not only to ihove who executed but to those who devised them 
They recjuired intense exertions on it great sctile, and invi>lvcd 
the c,erlaint\ of com \gainsi si^h iisks exertions aiui costs of 
action, must be biLinced the diingers and consec|tic‘nces (>f in 
action Bclorc proje* Is of p^^nciriiimg the Baltic or forcing ihe 
Dardandlos by the British 1 lect aie disinisssed iis unsiifc' or 
impractiCiible. bcfc^re in irn i^ion oi Schleswig 1 lolstein or the 
despatch of iin armv to the Ikdkan IN miisiila I'r to (Mllipoli are 
condemned as 'uns(>und/ the inmd of the reailei must also dwell 
upon the blootly slaiigliters of I ot «,-( hamjuene, of the Somme, 
of Passcherulacle upm the disasters almost fatal. <'f ( ap)retl<), 
1917, and of the 21st ol M<irch I'Mx up<>n the Russian collapse, 
revolution anti de^cititwi up<m the twtul jxnil of tlie suhmanne 
warfiirc in 1917 It is t)n svich i bivkgrc>imtl ihiit all plans foi 
finding, by sudden and complex miineiivres or devices slv^rl 
cuts to victviry can alone be clfcclUtillv tkf>tcted 

But as a key to the compile tied md dt Kilable allein. Hives 
which these pages expise certain pra*.tical prop^sUiDns lUiiy be 
presented If these aie comprehended and absented to. the lest 
will follow naturally and each ihoughi will fall into its piojicr 
place and just relation I ihcrclore set them ilt)wn categorically 
forthwith. 

On I and. 

1. Ihe Decisive theatre is the theatre where a vital decision , 
may be obtained at any given time. 1 he Main theatre 
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is that in which the main armies or fleets are stationed. 
This is not at all times the Decisive theatre. 

2. If the fronts or centres of armies cannot be broken, their 

flanks should be turned. If these flanks rest on the seas, 
the maiKcuvres to turn them must be amphibious and 
dependent on sea power. ^ 

3. The least-guarded strategic points should be selected for 

attack, not those most stionglv guarded. 

4. In an> hostile combination, onee it is (crtain that the 

strongest Power Laniu^t be dirctllv defeated itself, but 
cannot stand v\ithout the weakest it is the wcakcvt that 
slumld be attacked 

5. Nsj oiicn :\e on k ad should be launehed until an effeetive 

means numbers, surpiise. munitions, or meehanieal 
de\ices of carrving it through has been disLOScred. 
On Sea. 

1. I he (iraiui I Icel sliould not be ha/ irdcd for an> purpose 
less ilian that of a gcneial sea battle 

2 A iKo.al decision should be pro\okcd at the earliest 

ojiporlunilN 

3 I he Na\\ should aslivel> aid the Aim\ with its surplus 

loiees 

1 hese gcneial piiiKiples remained in> 'juides ihro’ out the 
whole war. I hev run i.ounlei o\ course, to the dominam ililary 
view, and diseige (o some extent from the na\al practice How 
far lhe\ were juMilied In e\enls. (Mheis nuisi judg''; but the 
hislorv ol the stiuggle will allord nian\ illustrations of their 
adi^ption v>r lepudialum b\ both the combaianis and of the con- 
sequences wliiJi lv>!iowc\l iherei'oni. 


( H \PII K \l.\ 

nil ORk.lN Ol lANKS ' \n SMOKI! 

M l ( n VMOAI Mill less tiian strategic conditions had 
combined to prt>duce at this earlv jx'riod in the war 
a dcadliKk both on sea and land. Ihc strongest fleet was paia- 
lyscd in its olVensixe by the menace of the mine and the loi- 
pedo. The stroimcst 'mn was arrested in its advance bv me 
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machine gun. On getting into certain positions necessary for 
offensive action, ships were sunk by underwater explosions, and 
soldiers were cut down by streams of bullets. This was the evil 
which Jay at tlie root of all our perplexities It was no use 
endeavouring to remedy this evil on sea by keeping the ships in 
harbour, or on land by squandeimg the lives and valour of end- 
less masses ot men Ihe mechanical danger must be overcome 
by a mechanical remedy Once this was done, both the stronger 
fleet and the stronger ainiies would regain iheir noimal olleriMve 
rights I mil tills were done both would be btiflled and all would 
suffer It we master the tad that this was the ciu\ ot ihc war 
problem as ii was plainlv «ipparcnl Irom the end ot l^>14 on- 
wards, tile next steps m thought will lx: loiind equally sim|4e 
Something must bediscovcicd vs Inch would lendei ships immune 
from the torpedo, and make it imnecisvais lor soldiers to bare 
their breasts to the machine gun h iil tins vciv delmite evil and 
Ugly tact llial a lorjxxio oi mine would bl(»w a hole in the boiioni 
of a ship and that anv one bullet out ol countless siieanis tiis- 
charged b> niachmerv vould tat*illv pierce the Nniy of man 
was not one wIikIi souk) he '<Mi»ncd it must be coiupieicd it 
the War was to jirogics and vicioiv to be won 1 he iciijsdy 
when stated appealed to be so sim[ le that it Wtis \o\ months or 
even years scouted and disiegaiJed by manv ol the loading men 
in both the great lighting prolc^sjons 

RtdiUid U) il\ rudininis u i<ffi sutl ni iNttr/h>sini* a thin 
plate (d ^U(l hiiwan tfu \ dt o/ th( ship and (In iippnHtLhin\i 
torpido t>r Intwtcn du (uuL o/ a /;<»<// d/ul (tn appriHufun\* 
bullet 

Here then was oik* < I il c gre it scicts n| the war and ol llic 
world m lUit hiuilv aiiyoiu v nikl believe it I his 

sovereign pricde - kev it» f k sums I iv tluie m the 

dust for everyone to scs ind dm > < «di the gical re'-porisible 
authorities sI<hkI ga/ine at it with vacant <.vcs lho>c who ixi- 
ccived It oldiers, sailors aunun ^.loliaii v^cie a class apail. 
oulsulc the currcnis ol orthodox opinion and for them was 
reserved the long arul ibanUcss siim’uk* (o convert author ily and 
to pnKtire action \ ventually they sue v ceded On scm aulhoniy 
intervened at an early stage on land the pioccss was more p<un- 
ful Ihc Monitor and the ‘bulged’ oi blistcral ship’ were ihc 
beginning of the lorjHxlo-pnMif flccl. tfic I link was the bt'girtning 
of the bullct-prool army. Both of these devices, when the difti- 
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cullies of their application were surmounted, would have restored 
to the stronger fleet or army the offensive powers of which they 
had been deprived by new mechanical developments But when 
at last Monitors, ‘Blisters’ and lanks had been devised and built 
and were placed under Naval and Military C ommanders-in- 
C’hicf, the usefulness of both wcie largely thrown away. The 
Monitors the original t>pcs of which were no doubt tar from 
[perfect were not developed and were never cniploved as a part 
of any gieat naval t)!rensive while the lanks were improvidcnlly 
exposed to the encinv long heloic thev were numerous enough 
to prt)ducc decisive elfect^ Neveiihclc s the lanks survived to 
pkiy their part 

C loseh . • .J to the problem of finding wavs of attacking 
bv sea and land lav the great subject <^1 Sme^ke To make an 
artilicial fog which would blanket oil a particular area so that 
men or ships could iiiivcrse it (^r occupy it without the enemy 
seeing where to lioot at them w is i second most simple and 
obvKHis expedient Smoke was the ilK and ^omi ade of the Steel 
Plate I hcv went toiward ti'geihci each helping the other and 
muliiplvmg ilicir j<^inl ctlecl 

And behind smoke la^, a mo»c I ilckil dcveli>pmcnt Poison- 
ous Smoke smoke that would not onK obsmict the vision but 
ilcstrov the cve smoke that would ivn onlv blintirold the 
m.ichme gunnei but strangle him 

All these ideas h«uJ alieadv dawned Ktore the vear P 14 was 
ovci 


( 


In the carlv weeks of the w u die Xdmiiallv had Ix'en asked 
to assume ’c^ponsibiliiv lot the Uclciive ot Britain against aerial 
attack 1 his nccc suated the posting on the Bcig'an and,F rench 
coasts of \ir Squ ulions b ised on Dunkiik to attack any /eppehn 
or aeroplane ^heil win h the encmv might esiabhs’^ .n the in- 
vaded leiritonc 1 his led to the loimatuMi ot armoured-car 
squadions to protect the adv ukcvI basc^ vhich out naval ae»o- 
planes might uqmie \o use I he eiK nv harassed by the 
armouied cars cut gaps in the roads and I c.illed immediately 
for means ol budging these gaps Meanwhile ihe aimourcd cars 
began to multiplv, but just a^ they became numerous and eflici- 
ent, the tiench lines on both sides reached the sea, and there 
was no longer any oncii ground for maiKVUvic or any flanks 
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to turn. As we could not go round the trenches, it was evidently 
necessary to go over them. Thus the Air was the first cause that 
took us to Dunkirk. The armoured car was the child of the air; 
and the Tank its grandchild. This was the point which the chain 
of causation had reached in the second week ot Octol'icr. 1914. 

Since Admiral Bacon had retired Ironi the Navy, he liad 
become geneial manager <4 the Onentrv Ordnance Woiks In 
1913 I had kept thi> Inm. which compiised one-thud ol our 
heavy -gun-producing povser. alive by a'^Mgning it some of the 
15-inch guns and turrets for the last battleships \ lew days 
after the war had begun I icceivod a letter luun \dmiial Bacon 
stating that he had designed a I^-ukIi howit/er that could Ik* 
lrans|x)rted b\ road Interested in this astonishing assertion. I 
sent for him He then spoke with energy and consKlion about (he 
general artillery aspects ol the war predKlinj in pariiciiiar that 
existing fortresses would not be able to with IlUkI the shells of 
great modern cannon or howit/ers whuh were iai im^re toi mid- 
able than any ccmtemplalcd at the dale o{ then consuuclion 
I listened with interest, and wlien diiiing the next lortmehl the 
forts first ot I lege and then ot Namur weie ^witilv destroyed 
by the (iernian siege guns | lor AvJmnal Bacon iigain I - 
told him his prediction liad cv)nie true and 1 asked whether he 
could n^ake si^nie big hown/er lor the lirm h \tn)\. and how 
long It would lake He replied he c >uld make a 1 ^ inch howit/ei 
in five months jnd tlieiealier oeloei *>ne cveiv li>iln!ght I Iheie- 
upon proposed in the \^ar OPko [o (^^Jei ten 

(fcneril von Donop the Ma (ci (/cnei d w i' siaggeied at ll'.e 
idea of ‘tins novel ]'»ic’ce (»t oi Inance,’ and c’^pics'^ed doubts 
whether u could be ni ide would Ik u^dul when made But 
I Old Kil^wlKner wa much aiiLuieJ by the idea and the or^Ier 
went forward lorlhwith I pionn c\i \dmiial Bacc^i that if he 
completed hu Imwit'ers m the incrediblv short lime lived, he 
should himscit coiuniuul them in 1 laiKC I he utmost expedition 
was therefore a suied and m I ict the first ol these monsters, 
though not ordered till after the tall ol Namui. lued m the Kittle 
of Neuve C h ipelL 

I was kept cIo-^Lly mfoinied al>out llieii design and pn»gress. 
and at the outset learneil that each <»ne with Ins arniiuimtion 
and platform would be moved m the held in sections, by eight 
enormous caterpillar tractors Ihc pictures of these vehicles were 
extremely suggestive, and when Admiral Bacon showed them to* 
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me in October, I at once asked whether they would be able to 
cross trenches and carry guns and fighting men, or whether he 
could make any that would. As the result of the discussion that 
followed. Admiral Bacon prcxluccd a design for a caterpillar 
tractor which would cross a trench by means of a portable 
bridge which it laid tlriwn More iiseli and hauled up after 
passing over, and cMrIv in No\ ember, 1914, 1 directed him to 
make an experimental machine and to la\ the project before 
both Sir John 1 rench and I ord kitchener meanwhile On Febru- 
ary n, I9IS, the model showing promise I ordered thirty to 
be constructed ll was nen until Vlav 191"^, that the first of these 
engines with the bridging dc\ ice was tested b> the War Office It 
was then rejected beciiusc it could not descend a foiir-fcX)t bank 
and go through three feet of walci (a teat not achieved by any 
tank up to the ^nd ol the war) oi tultil other exiremel> severe 
and indeed vexatious c<Mulitions \lv order for the thirtv had, 
howevei been cancelled belore then iiial look place, as by that 
time we had achieved a belter design through an altogether 
dilfereni agenev Ihus ended the lir^t an<l e<irlicst cffc^rt to make 
a trench crossing vehicle or so c died Link during the Great 
, W'ar 

I he soc|ucnce of events m the sev.iMHi attempt to make a tank 
and secure its adi^piion b\ the mililaiv authorities was as 
follows 

Quite mdefX'ndcnllv of wha has been narrated above abe>ut 
the middle or end (Xtt'lvr ( ('lv>nel \ 1) Swinton, v’ > was 

attached to (lOiicial llcadcjiKU cTs 1 ranec. as I ve-Witnv^ss or 
Olficial ( oirespondeiU. also leili/ed .ind visuali/ed the need of 
such a weapon lie accordinglv broached tlic pioject to Colonel 
Hankev \i the ciul o\ Oeccmlx'i ( olonel Hankev wrote a 
pajXT (Ml the nevd this and other mcxhanical devices, which 
lie circulalev’ a> the various Members o( the Cabinet directly 
concerned in the conduct ol the war 

Reading this p.i|XT br night me back \o the subtoct on which 
Admiral fkicon luid ilicMdv been given insii ictiops and on 
Januar> I wioic a letter to the Pome Minister from which 
I quote the sigmticani paiagitiphs 

It would be quite easv in a s|unt time to lit up a number of 

j ' Allerwaicis Str Mauiicc Hankev SceiLla*v of ihc C omnnUcc of 
Mrtipciial rX'fcnc(S and at this tiiro ol the Wai Council 
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steam tractors with small armoured shelters, in which men and 
machine guns could be placed, which would be bullet-proof. 
Used at night they would not be allected by artillery fire to any 
extent. The caterpillar sNstem would enable trenches to be 
crossed quite easily, and the weight of the machine would destroy 
all wire cntanglenicnis loit\ oi liit\ of these engines prepared 
secretly and biought into pi)sition at nighltall could advance 
quite certamlv into the enenn's licnchcs smashing away all the 
obstruciions and sweeping the trenches with their machme-gun 
fire and with grenades thrown i>ul oi the to]i I he> would then 
make so manv funnts d uppui tor the BritiNli supix>rting intaniiv 
to rush foiward and rallv on them I hev cm tlicn move for- 
ward to attack the second line ol Ucndies 1 Ik* cost would be 
small it the evperiment did not ans^ver v\hal harm would be 
done^ An obvious meisure ot piiidence wouKl have Ivcn to 
have started something like thi^ two month igo It should 
certamlv lx: done n nv 

The shield is ariiUher obMv>us expciiment whkli should have 
been made on a conskLra^L scale What do^s n m.itter which 
is the best pattern ^ \ Inge inmdxr should have been made ol 
various patterns souk to cuiv some io wear some to wheel 
If the mud now pievenls the workings ot shields or traction 
engines, ahe tiist trosi would lender them lulK etieclive With 
a view to this I ordered a ni »nih iwcuts liields on vdieels 
to be made on the bc'-t design die \ i\ il \ii SeiMeC c(*uld 
devise Those will be leiidv shoriK an 1 e u. il r.eee^sa^\ be 
used for experimental purposes 

A thud device which should be u evl v leMialicall) md on a 
large scale is smoke irlilicudlv piodiKCv! b i possible to make 
small smoke barrels which on being lighted generate, a meal 
column ol dense black smoke which \.ou!d be turned olf oi (Mi 
at will I here are other matters closelv c )iinecled with this to 
which I have alrcadv dr twn vour attviition but which are (»f so 
secret a character ih it 1 d(» not pul them down on pa|vi 

One ut the most seiious dangers ih u vc are t\tx>sed to is the 
pos fbilitv that the Ciernian- arc .iclmg and I ire] prepaimg all 
these surprises, and tli it we mav at anv lime find ourselves ex- 
posed to some entirelv new form ol attack A coninultcc of 
engineer oflicers and other e\|Kris ought to W sitting continually 
at the War Oflice to formulate scheme^ and examine suggestions, 
and I would rcix:al that it is not possible m must cases to havci 
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lengthy experiments beforehand. If the devices are to be ready 
by the time they are required it is indispensable that manufac- 
ture should pnx'eed simultaneously with experiment. The worst 
that can happen is that a comparatively small sum of money is 
wasted. 

Mr. Asquith, two or three (lavs after receiving my letter of 
January 5, laid it jxTsonally Ix'fore I ord Kitchener, and urged 
him strongly to prosecute research into all these matters. Lord 
Kitchener, who was eniirel> favourable, thereupon remitted the 
project to the nepartment of the Master CJeneral of the Ord- 
nance. I his process was mortal to the second attempt to make 
a Tank, and the project was dcccnilv inter red in the archives 
of the W ar Ollice. 

I did not In now what had happened as a result of my letter 
to the Prime MiniNter. or what the War Ollice were doing; but 
I formed the impresvion that no real pr ogress was being made, 
and that the militaiv authorities were qmie unconvinced either 
of the praclicabilitv of making stub engines or of their value 
when made. ). however, continued to think about the subject 
from lime l(^ lime whenever the verv great pressure of Admiralty 
and public business alforded an op|>oriuniiv. Accordingly, on 
Jaiuiarv PM5. I sent a mmutc to the i)irccior of the Air 
Division instructing him to m<ikc ceitain experiments with steam 
rollers with a view to smashing m the trencher i>f the encmv by 
the mere weight of the engine I h.td of couinc no exjvrr snow- 
ledge of mechanics, aiul could onlv give or foster ideas ot a sug- 
gestive character *ind provide funds and give orders for experi- 
ments and aciii>n. IIiin particular variant (winch was mentioned 
in Colonel llankcv's pafx'r ol Deccntlxr 2S) broke down 
through Us methamcal defects, but there is no doubt that it 
plaved Us jeut in foiming I'pmioiis eanong the armoured-car 
olhceis and experts connected wuh the armoured-car squadrons 
and in setting imaginativ>n to v\ork for oilier and more helpful 
solutions. 

So heic aie iliiee quite '^epaiaic clUnis to p»rvxure the manu- 
facture and adoption of the kind of vehkies afterwards called 
‘ ranks,’ all o\ winch liad been brv>ughi ) failure cither by 
mechanical defects or by olhcial obstruction. Ihis deadk>ck 
might well have coruimied fiir an iiulehniie ivruxl of time. No 
demand for such wca|>ons had come, or for many months came, 
from the miiitar> authoritios in I ranee: every suggestion from 
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civiJian or other quarters had been turned down by the War 
Office. The Dardanelles operations were beginning, and almost 
every hour of my day was occupied with grave Admiralty busi- 
ness. However, the Duke of Westminster, who commanded a 
squadron of armoured cars and who was himself a fcKUs of dis- 
cussion on these subjects, mviied me to dine on February 17 to 
meet several ollicers from the aimoured-car squadions The con- 
versation turned on cross-coiintiy armoured vehicles, and Major 
Hetheringlon, who also belonged to the armoured-car squadrons 
and knew of the various cspciiments wIikIi had been made, 
spoke with force and vision the whole subject, advocating the 
creation of land battleships a scale tar laigei than has ever 

been found praciicable 

As a result ot this conversation 1 went hi'ine delei mined that 
I would give impefiilive indeis without dehiv i*' se^^ure the catrv- 
ing forwaid in one li>rm of another ot the project in which I 
had so long believed A^coidinglv 1 duecieil Majoi t leiheringlon 
to submit his plaUN. which were al that lime toi a plaiiorm 
mounted on enoimous wheeU to tcet in diametei, and 1 for- 
warded those plans two da>. 1 ilet to the I ii t Sea 1 ord (I oid 
Fisher), uigmg him to d.^oie In great Ci.ergic*'' and mechanical 
aptitudes to getting lliem earned thioiigh In addition to this, 
the ne\f dav, the 2oih I seal loi \li Knns on-vl’l vncouit.’ 
the Chief Consnuc’or (»i iIk \av\ iUui conveiud a confeience 
which, as 1 was ill at the lime '••a hekl m mv bedioom al the 
Admiralty (’in tlie aticriv di u d<i\ the lenili v)t it the 

Landships ("nmm'tice ol i! e Xdni'raliv vs. is toimed In my 
orders, under ilie IVe iJeiK v ot Mi I emiVMm tfl mkouii, 
reporting direct to niC and (he, were u^ged in tiu most strenu- 
ous manner lo labour i ^ ilu* vci, ulmo^l i » ^ecuie a solution oi 
the pioblem 

1 roni the fonnalitm oi di ^ »iiuiiuiee '-n Icbruir) 20. 
till the appearanve ol (ants m action in August FMb, duimg 
the Battle ol die S mmie llvre i an unbroken chain of 
causalkm 

On March 20. Mi I ennvson-d’l viicouii lejx^ried to me that 
his commuiee had cwoUed po''Sihle ivjKs, nukh smaller 
than Major 1 Iclherini:lon had imagined one moved b\ large 
wheels and the olhci by caterpillar action I immediatcK called 
by minute for estimates of time and money. 

* Aflciw.iid-i Sir Lusiacc rcnn> a)n dTjncoiiit 
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fhese were supplied, and on March 26 J took the responsi- 
bility for ordering eighteen of these vehicles, which at that time 
were called landships, six of which were to be of the wheel type 
and twelve of the catcrpilLir t>pe 

I thus took personal responsibility for the expenditure of the 
public money involved, about ITIMXM) I did not invite the Board 
of Admiially to share this rcsponsibiiiiv with me I did not 
inlorm the VV*ir OHice for I knew iIk\ would raise objections 
to m> interference in this spheu and I knew b> this lime that 
the rX'partmcnt of the Master (jcncial ot the Ordnance was not 
verv receptive (^t such idc is Neither did 1 inform the Treasury. 

It was a senoiis decision to pend this laree sum of money on 
a project so spcciiL ii\c abnut the merits which no high expert 
mililaiy or r ' d lutliontv had Ixen convinced The matter, 
moreover, was entifcK outside the s(.(>|x ol mv own Department 
or of any noimil powLis whuii 1 po scssed Had the tanks 
proved wh(dl\ abixnvL or never been acscptcd or never used in 
war b> the miliiarv auihiXiiRs md had 1 been subsequently 
summoned before i l\ir liaiucni if v ( ommrtce 1 could have 
olfcied no eltectivc detcncc to the ch rex that I had wasted public 
monev on a nuitter which was not in aiiv wav m\ business and 
in regaid to whah I had not received expert advice in any 
responsible mililarv qinitei I he cMiemcIv giavc situation of 
the war .md mv eiMivieium of the necxl ol breaking down the 
deadlock which blocked ihc production of these engines ore my 
dcicncc but that defence is oniv v did in view of their enormous 
subsequent success 

A general obverv uum nuu here lx* mule I here was in') 
novelty about the idea oi an iimouicJ vehicle to travel across 
country .md pass v>ver iienchcs uni (Rhci n.itural obstacles while 
carrying guns .uul lighting men Mi H Ci Wells m an article 
written in h ul pi iciic div exhausted die i>issibiltlics of 

im.igin.ition m this spin re Moutnci liom verv early times the 
history ol wai is Idled with devices <>1 diis charicter for use in 
the attack ot fortresses mu fortified positions Ihc general prin- 
ciples ol appivmg the idea were iKo lairlv obvious Bullel-prcxof 
armour had Ixen tarried io a high piMiu of |»erlc\lion by various 
hardening pitKCsscs I be inlein \1 combustion engine supplied 
the motive ptnser Ihc Pedrail aiul Caterpillar systems were Ixnh 
well known, and had bcx'ii witlely apphetl m many parts of the 
worki Thus the three elements out of which tanks have been 



principcilly constituted were at hand to give effect to the idea. 
There are. however, two things to be kept distinct: — 

00 The responsibility for initiating and sustaining the action 
which led to the tanks being produced, 
and 

(/>) the cTcJil lor solving the cxlicinelv dilliculi piobleins con- 
nected with design apart ironi main principles 

These services were eniiiLl) separ.ite Ihcic never was a 
moment when it was possible to sav that a tank had been 
‘invented' there never was a ivrson about whom it could be 
said 'this man invenlLd the tank But there w is a moment when 
the actual manuladure ol lire tirsi tanks w is delmiielv ordered, 
and there was a numieril when an lIIclIivc m isliiiK was designed 
as the direct outcome ol th^^ auih )ii/alion 

J consider that the rcsponsibilitv lor the mcclnnical eveciilion 
of the project was borne bv Mr Iciuivnvhi d I vneourt Without 
his high autlK^ntv and immense evjKit knowledge the piojcct 
could not have been earned t> success I rulci his guidance in- 
valuable service's in the sphere ol adiiplalion uul manulaclure 
were rendered b\ Sir Williim Iniiui iind Majoi Wilson But 
I sanctioned the espcnJiturc ol pu'^lic numev m reliiiKO U|’K)n 
Mr Fennvson d'l viicourt^ md knowledge and his assur- 

ances that the mechanical dilhculiic could be solved 1 trusted 
him, as I would have trusted VImii il Bacon m the Ciiiliei pro- 
ject, to sav whether the thing could be done oj not and to Imd 
a Wd} round and through the technical dilliculiic^ \nd once he 
said It could be done. I was prepared to mctrr both risk and 
rcsponsibilitv in providing die ncce>sarv funds and in issuing the 
necessarv aiithontv ii wa^ with iimi alone (hit I cIcmIi. and it 
was from me alone that he iccoivcd his oidci 

Others, such as C olonel Swinion and ( aplain I (i luiloch. 
had sci/ed the idea and had even hid sjvcilic proposals before 
the War Ollice in Januaiv 1 he c (^thcers had not however 

the executive aulhoril> which done ctnikl ensuie piogrcss and 
their efforts were brought to noihmg bv die obstiuclion of some 
of their superiois I liev were unlortunale in not being able to 
command the itsources necessarv tor aclion oi to convince those 
who had the jxiwer to act 

After I left the Admirall) al the end of Ma} B>l^. another 
moment of cvtremc peril threatened die enlerpiisc Ihe new 
Board of Admiralt> included three out of the foui naval mcm- 
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bers of the old Board. Reinforced by Sir Henry Jackson, the 
new First Sea Lord, they appear to have viewed the financial 
commitments which had already been incurred to an extent of 
about £45.000 as cither undesirable or wholly beyond the sphere 
of Admiralty interests. They therefore, in the general disfavour in 
which my affairs were at this time involved, proposed to termin- 
ate the contracts and scrap the whole project. However, Mr. 
Teniiyson-d'rvncoiirt remained faithful to the charge I had laid 
upon him. He warned me (4 the decisions which were impend- 
ing. or which had perhaps been taken, and 1 thereupon as a 
Member the War ( onimitiee of the C abinet appealed person- 
ally to Mr. Balfour, the new 1 irsi I ord. After consideration, 
Mr. Balfour decided that the const! udion of (^ne experimental 
machine shouiu I'C proceeded with. One alone survived. But this 
proved to he the * Mother lank' whi^h. displayed in Hatfield 
Park in January, became the exact model of the tanks 

which fought on the Scnnme in -Xiigusi. PM(\ and was the parent 
and in prinsiple the prol<it\|X' of all the heavy tanks that fought 
in the Cireai War. 


rite paragraph in my leiiei of Januaiy to the Prime Minister 
upon the use of snK»ke and the icIcicikc io secrets which lay 
behind it, also requires a digression. 

I.arly in September. b>14. I ieutenant-( iencral I. ord Ouii- 
donaltl. the grandson of the famtuis Ndmiral C\K'hrane, spoke 
to Lord Kitchener of \aru>U'' plans leti b\ his ancestor for mak- 
ing snu^kc screens, and alsv> foi diiving ejiemy from his 
position by means of noximis though not nees'ssarily deadly 
fumes, i Old Kilv.hener,' write'' I ord nundonald. ‘at once told 
me that he did not Ci^nsider that the plans were of any use for 
land operations, and as they were invented by an .Admiral, I 
hud Ixller see the Admit ally about them I ord Dundonald 
therefore obtained an iiurodiKtion to the Scm^iuI Sea I ord. Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, with whom he had *in interview on 
September 2S I he Second Sea I i>i\l was generally favourable* 
and wrote (Sej^emlvr 2^>). *1 have talkevi the matter over with 
Prince Louis and he thinks you had better see duirehill and 
not mentit>n us.* I had servevl in 1 v>rd Oundonald's Brigade in 
► South Africa during the Relief of I ady smith, and 1 at once made 
^ * Memorandum of the Tail of Oundonald (Unpublished.) 
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an appointment to receive him. I was immediately interested 
in his ideas, and asked to see the plans of the illiisirious 
Cochrane Lord Dundonald replied after a few da>s’ considera- 
tion that he felt that the national emergency at last jiisiitied him 
in revealing the secret which he h*id guarded all his life, and in 
the middle of Octolx^r he brought me the histone papers which 
once befoie in the Crimean War had been placed at llie disposal 
of the British Cioveinment On the inner ct)\eimg ol the packet 
m the delicate writing (^t the <^ld \dmira! were the words, 'lo 
the Imperial mmd one sentence will siilhce Ml loriiticalions, 
especialis marine foitdiL iiions l in iimlei ct>vci ot dense smoke 
be irresisiibls suUliied b\ fumes ol sulpluii kuulled in masses 
to windward ot then rmiparts' the reader caphv*ited b\ the 
compImiLiit Will no doubt rise to the <K^.ision and inasp at once 
the full s^niliLaiKe I'f the idea I ''tni tor the lust Se i I «>rd 
(Prince I <>uis ol Batenlx'ig) wnhnut tielas and we IkkI a pit)- 
longcd diseussion 

I now cast aN>iil lor means of exploring die subject without 
endangering its secrew In the liisi msiuKe I hail reconr>e to 
Sir Arthur Wi!s(mi \shose priciieil md ‘nvciuive tiiin ol miiui 
seemed spcxhilK ad<ipted to dk i i^k 1 he icsulis wlu however, 
negative' During the weeks dm lollmved I »>rd Dundonikl con- 
tinued to ^end me idmirtble suggestionv based on his giand 
father’s ideas and altei eivmg dcusive inslrik lions to make 
ex penmen Is I eniuinued \n endeavi nr to secure m seciecv 
powerful prolessH'nil endorsement He wioie me m 

The Micecssful use ol the plan above all depemis on a l.ivi>ur- 
able wind Mie vsind sialislies from the eoasl ol Holland 

to Herlm sImw that the wmd lioni [wc^lerlv direilnMis] is tar 
more prcv<»lenl iImii forni the oppo^iie or e.iMern seclmii of the 
compass cspceiallv is this so dunng \o\emher fXeemhei, 
Januarv and I ebruai v 

1 he vehicles widi sulphur aould 1 m conduclevi and 
operated bv men in ( i.is pio<^t Ik liikt 

An attack acainsl miles (^f entrenchmeni would be made on 
sectional fronts by sulphur and moke the mtervemng blocks 
where sulphur wouki not be cmploved being smoked only in 
order to blind the hostile artillery 

There can be no question but that I ord Dundonald had 
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grasped at this time the whole idea of gas and smoke warfare, 
and that he had deiivcd it directly from the papers of his grand- 
father. To these conceptions modem chemistry offered terrible 
possibilities The use of noxious or poisonous fumes was 
explicitly prohibited by International law We could not there- 
lorc emplov a ourvoKcs unless <ind iinlil the enemy himself 
began But when from time to time amid the rush of the war, 

I turned mv mind if) this subject and ihoughi of Cjcrman chemi- 
cal science iiiul Cierman menutliu 1 hLcamc increasingly 
disquieied \s it was \li\ dinicull to obiam an> high Military 
oi Naval asMsiance and I hid iv)! the lift ind strength to carry 
this additional load of ihoughi mvscll I turned to another 
quarter In Januaiv I adv-ised I Duiujon tIJ to lav his grand- 
lather's schenu re ( ^IoikI H inkcv ird on March 21 1 
ordered a sirtMig icJiniL il C )nimiuee on the subject to he 
lormcd under the preMdeiKv ul I ord Diind )nald I made it clear, 
however that we soiiul n »i oepm tiom ilx accepted I aws of 
War 

I kepi in clo^e loikh with lix vsiuk ot the C ommiilee Pro- 
gress even in the limned sphere to which we were contined by 
Intel nalioihil I iw ml Si iX Poluv v'as slow and titfui but 
on April Id I was abV i ) winc lo Sn \o\m f lench 

\h ( I un h i i S t J n I ntiih 

\pfil 10 PS 

I have seen M>mc wniulcilul snmk^ miking experiments 
earned out bv m\ direaiouN \ light pori iMe metal cone of the 
simplest consirusuon ^ ted hieh uul n leei wide at the base 
IS fed bv gravn> at the bas^ with Km/ol I he o\\ spreads over 
the surface ol the cone causing a den^c smoke whicli voti can 
Uirn oil insiai ume<>iiNlv bv a i.ip on the lud suppiv 

I am developing this svsiem b^r nasal purixwc^^ but m\ reflec- 
tions lead me mcreasmglv lo Ixdievc m its importance m ihc 
kind of warfare vou are now waging II the wind were tavour- 

able. \v>u coiikl blanket oil absoluielv m a lew minutes a whole 

scctoi of the enemv's ariiileiv and idle tire Sou could use it 
to cut out a paHiciiIai village or line ol iienches nil your men 
were actua!l> upv>n them wuh the bavonei Or again you could 
cover (he bringing up l() ihe decisive point of a large mass of 
caxalry at the critical moment 

On April 22. 1^15, the (icimans violating the I aws of War, 



made their first poison-gas attack, and the second battle of Ypres 
began. This cnine and folly was destined to expose them to 
severe retaliation from those who had the advantage of the pre- 
vailing Hinds, and in the end of the superior science; but who 
had hitherto been restrained b> respect for international usage 
from turning their favourable position to account. 

* * * 4 * 

There is one lurlher stage in the talc of the Links to be 
desenbed, and toi this I must considerablv antieipale chronology 
When 1 resigned trom the Cabinet in November M)|s, m circum- 
stances which vvill he preseniK related and jenned the Army 
in France, I conceived myself U) be the bearei to them of a good 
gift I his gitt was the conception t>t a battle and ot a victory, 
and J knew that the C ommander m C hiel. Sir John 1 rench, 
would study the prop<^saIs I submitted with deep and Iriendly 
attention Acc<^rdingly on arrival at (icneral Heaclqiiarlcis 1 drew 
up a paj}er dated Dcceml'ier ^ called Aariants ot the Oltensivc/ 
which was prmlcvl ior the Committee of Impenal Defence I 
laid this bOlore Sir John I rench and later belore his successor. 
Sir Douglas Haig 1 he hist ol these Sai'ants may be quoted 
here 


C iiter pillars 

The cutting of the enemy's wire and the general domination 
of his finng-hne can be eftecled by engines of this character 
About seventy are now nearing completion in I ngland, and 
should be inspected None should Ixr used until all can be used 
at once They should be disposed secretly along the whole attack 
ing front two or three hundred vards apart fen or liftccn 
minutes before the assault these engints should move forward 
over the best line of advance open pasMiig thnuigh or across 
our trenches at prepared jx^ints Ihcv arc capable of Irtiversing 
any ordinary obstacle, ditch, breastwork or trench They carry 
two or three Maxims each, and can he titled with flame 
apparatus Nothing but a direct hit from a held gun will slop 
them On reaching the enemy's wire they turn to the left or 
right and run down parallel to the enemy's trench, sweeping his 
parapet with ihcir fire, and crushing and cutting the barbed wire 
in lanes and in a slightly serpentine course While doing this the 



Caterpillars will be so close to the enemy’s line that they will 
be immune from his artillery. Through the gaps thus made the 
shield-bearing infantry will advance. 

// artillery is used to cut wire, the direction and imminence of 
the attack is proclaimed days beforehand. But by this method 
the assault follows the wire-cuttim* almost immediately, i.e, 
before any reinforcements can be brou^^ht up by the enemy, or 
any special defensi\e tJicamres taken.' 

4. The Caterpillars are capable of actually crossing the 
enemy’s trench and advancing to cut hi^ conimunicalion trenches; 
but into this aspect it is not ncLCssais to go now. One step at 
a time. It will l>e ea\v, when the enem>'s front line is in our 
hands, to find the best places fv)r the ( alcrpillars to cross b\ for 
any further a ^' ance which ma> be required. They can climb 
any slope. They are, in short, movable machine-gun cupolas as 
well as wirc-sinashers. 'I'he naval torpedo-net-cutler, fixed in 
front of them with guides lo lead the gathered wires into it. has 
proved absolutely successful. I he spectacle of such a machine 
cutting wire entanglements has onlv to be witnessed lo carry 
conviction. It resembles the reaping operations of a self-binder. 
Three or four da>s’ notice to the french Warfare Department 
should enable this demonstration to be made. 

5. It is obvious that the above b'rm of attack requires, at 
the present season, frosi, darkness, and surprise. The parrv to 
the Caterpillar is either protective mining galleries, fougas.ses. 
buried shells, etc . or field guns concealed in the parapet. But 
if this trick works once, a new one can Ive devised for next lime. 
Until these machines are actuallv in f ranee, it is not possible 
to measure the full limit of their powers But it is believed that 
during the dark hours of <i winter's night n<n one but several 
successive lines of trenches could be taken bv their agenev. As 
they moved forward into the enemv’s positions, his artillery 
would lx; increasinglv hanqx'red in firing at them, and, with 
deepening confusion, the kxalion i>f and laving the guns u|.xvn 
these moving siiiKlures will become almost impossible. Davlight 
would leave them an easy pie>,- but if davlight witnessed an 
entircl> new situation they would have dtaie their part, even if 
they could not lx withdrawn They would, as they advanced, 
carry the infantry attack along wiili them and serve as movable 
points dUippui, guiding and defining the attack. 

'The il.ilics arc new. -I iinileiuiteil thoir ininniniiy. 
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The scheme of attack by caterpillar vehicles thus unfolded was 
not put into operation until the first Battle of Cambrai in Novem- 
ber, 1017 In the light of \ears of experience many errors can be 
detected in this foiecast; but it might well have served as a basis 
for intense military studv Three months later, in I^ebruary, 1916, 
Colonel Swinton. who was then serving on the Secretariat ol the 
Committee ot Imperial Oelense. and had witnessed the early 
trials of ‘Mother lank,' set forth and printed in caieful and 
accurate detail the plan of a lank battle on a great scale In spite 
of this it took the Ihgh Command nearly two whole years more 
to learn to use tanks m the manner .irul conditions for which 
they were ongin<dly ccmccoed Dm mg the mterv4d every con- 
ceivable mistake was committed which lack of compichension 
could suggest 1 lie first twenty t.mks m spile of mv pri>tests and 
the far more potent (^bje^lions (^1 Mr ‘Xscjinlh and Mr 1 loyd 
George, were iiiipioMcii ntly evpo'^cd U' the enemy M the liattle 
of the Somme I he immeu'^c advantage of mnelty iind surprise 
was thus squ*mderctl while the number of the tanks was small, 
while then condition was cvperimenial aiul their crews almost 
untrained Ihis priceless conception containing if used in its 
integrity and on a sullicienl sc.ilc. the ceiiainly of a gieat and 
brilliant Malory, was revealed to the (jerni.ms for the mere jK'lly 
purpose of taking a few ruined villages Mercifully the high 
military authorities <»1 all countries belonged In the same ss^hool 
of thought I he revelation passed un*ippiec uiled by the (lermaii 
Command IlK’ugh lull ol mneltv ^iiicl tenor, the lank could no 
longer be an appariu<*n, hut at least wc were not ouiselvcs c<)n- 
fronted with (icrman tanks m laigc numlxTs in 1917 

Thai year was to witness the luiih.cT misuse of the Biilisli tank 
Instead ol employing them <tll at on^e in dry weather on ground 
not torn by bombaitlmenl. m some new ^edi'r where they could 
operate \cry easily md by >urprise, they were plunged in fotiis 
and lives as a mere minor Kijiiiicl ol the infantry intt> the quag- 
mires and cralerlields ol l\isschcndaele I he enemy w.is familuir- 
i/cd with them by their piecemeal use. *mti they themselves were 
brought wallowing to a standstill in the mud Indeed at the end 
of 1917 many high authorities in the Riiteh Army had Ivccornc 
almost convinced that they were useless, and gilded wiseacres 
were beginning to unearth again ihcir original condemnations of 
such unprofessional expedients f oi innately, the mishandling of 
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the tanks and their consequent failure produced a similar impres- 
sion on the Geiman mind, and once again the enemy lost the 
opportunity of hoisting us ‘with our own petard ’ 

In spite of the reasoning of two >cars before and the steady 
appeals and arguments of the officers of the lank Corps, it was 
not until Passchcndaclc was over that the tanks were given their 
chance They were at last to have their own battle They were at 
last to be allowed to show that they could destroy wire without 
a bombardment which would warn the enem> and consequently 
restore the elemeni of surprise to a nKxJcrn olfensive To General 
Byng fell the honour of orgam/mg the Buttle of Cambrai which 
began on November 20 1017 laidily and doubtingly as they 
wcie used, the results were decisive In a few hours a victory 
was gained dmost without loss However, as no adequate pre- 
parations liad been made to exploit it the after consequences 
weie disappointing and even a few davs later disastrous It was 
not until 101^ that the combination ot siiK^ke with tanks and the 
use of smoke to c(ner the tidvance of numbers of tanks were 
actual!, adopted in the (leld Had the war continued into lOlO, 
everv lank would have possessed the means of making its own 
smoke and all lank opet itions would have been conducted 
under clouds of ailiticial log But after the Battle ot Cambrai 
the fame of the lank^ u is tsuu ind iienccloiward throughout 
I^IS ihev bOv ime to the eves ol liund ind toe alike, the great 
decisive wCiipon and dis' iKiive kaiuie the Brilis! French 
and American offensives 


CM \lMf U \\ 

111! C HOK I 

T ill New ^ ear ope isd foi the \dmii illv under queer and 
storms skies We have seen liow \ lee \dim Baylv had 
been bioughl fiom the (naml I lect to eommand the 5lh RPtlc 
Squaclion at llie Nore iind how this sij dron was to Ivccome 
the nueleus of a s|>ceiallv trained bombarding fleet, through 
which It was ho|K\l to doveU^p the moans of a naval offensive. 
The Acimiial came down from the North by no means 
enamoured of a change which gave him a squadion of Tormid- 
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aHes’ in place of the ‘Dreadnoughts’ which he had commanded. 
Like most sailors, his heart was with the Grand Fleet; but he 
addressed himself to his new work with his customary zeal. He 
sought permission from the Admiralty to take his squadron into 
the Channel for a cruise. He passed the Straits in daylight under 
flotilla escort arranged from the Admiralty and spent December 
31 exercising off Portland. The flotilla, after seeing him through 
the Straits, left him at dusk to return to Dover, and no evil 
consequences had occurred during the daylight. The ships turned 
westward down channel after dark and by 2 a.m. were approach- 
ing the Start. The wind and sea were rising, but the mcx)n shone 
brightly. The speed was 10 knots and the course direct, not zig- 
zag. A Cierman submarine, cruising on the surface of the 
Channel, unobserved in the mo<mlight amid the dancing waves, 
fired a torpedo with fatal effect against the / ortnUlahlc, the last 
ship of the line. In two hours and a half the vessel sank with 
the loss of Captain I oxley and over 50<) officers and men, the 
highest forms of discipline and devotion being observed by all 
ranks. 

This mclancholv news reached the \dmiialty with the light 
of New Year’s Da), lord Fisher was ind^ignant at the manner 
in which the squadron had been handled. 1 he explanations 
which were demanded of the Admiral were not considered satis- 
factory by his naval chiefs. I'o my extreme regret, IxMh on 
personal and on tar wider grounds, it was decided to remove 
him from his command. I therefore ap|x>inled him to the control 
of Greenwich College, where he lemained f<^r some lime.* 

Various attempts were now made surve\ the general situa- 
tion and make plans lor the spring. On Januarv I the C'hanecllor 
of the I xchequer. Mr. I loyil Cieorge, circulated a paper of the 
highest importance, drawing attention to the unfounded optim- 
ism which prevailed .ibnul the war situation, to the ineicasing 
failure of Russia as a prime facloi, and to the need for action 
in the Balkan Peninsula to rall> Greece and Bulgaria to the 
cause of the Miles There was aUo a pregnant and prescient 
Men.orandum by (’olonci Ifankcy, which is referred to in the 
Report of the Dardanelles C’ommissicMi. Both these papers 
pointed to the Near Fast as the true field for our action and 

* Vice-Admiral Sii I ewis Bayly in ihc Liter years of the war, as is well 
known, fully vindicated the nigh qualities with which he had been 
credited. 
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initiative in 1915. After reading advance copies of these docu- 
ments I forwarded the latter on December 31 to the Prime 
Minister, saying: — 

‘We are substantially in agreement, and our conclusions are 
not incompatible. 

‘1 wanted Gallipoli attacked on the declaration of war. . . . 
Meanwhile the ditlicultics have increased. ... 1 think the War 
Council ought to meet dail> for a few days next week. No topic 
can be pursued to any fruitful result at wcekK intervals.’ 

Gn January 2 I received the following letter from Lord 
Kitchener: - - 

You have MO rloubt sccn Buchanan's telegram about the 
Russians and Turks; if not 1 it/gerald is taking it over. 

Do >ou think any naval action would he possible to prevent 
[the] Furks sending more men into the Caucasus and thus 
denuding C'onstaniinople? 

With this note. C olonel f il/gerald brought the telegram from 
which the foll('>wing extract is relevant: 

*1 arl> this week the position of Russian^ in the Caucasus gave 
cause for grave anxiety, f'urks having commenced enveloping 
movement seri(^iisl\ threatening Russian forces. Comm nder-in- 
Chief of tlic Arms in the Caucasus pressed most urgently for 
reinforcements, manv Caucasian troops being now employed 
against (icrmans. but (iraiul Duke has told him he must manage 
to keep on as he is 

"(r/wul Ihiki . hoMCMT, (iskiu if if wolihl hc {H)\sihle for lord 
Kitchemr to for a dettuniMruiioii of kind ai^ainst 

lurks ciscw'lictc, either nuMil or niiliiar}. and fo spread reports 
which wiHild CiitiH' I’tirks, who he miss are \ery liable to go off 
af a tafu^eftt, /<> \^lIhd^aw' soon* of ihe forces june ardni^ ogo/m/ 
/Russians in fin ( aueasus, and fliUs ease the \ositions of 
Russians.^ V 

‘Grand Duke added that, even if I out Kitchener was unable 
to help, he should stick to his piesenl plans.’ 


’ I he italics nrc mine 
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later in the day Lord Kitchener came over himself to see me 
at the Admiralty, and we had a full discussion on the Russian 
telegram and whether the Navy could do anything to help. All 
the possible alternatives in the Turkish theatre were mentioned. 
We both had in mind our discussions of November on the pos- 
sibilities of a descent from I g>pt upon Gallipoli VVe both saw 
clearly the far-reaching consequences of a successtui attack upon 
Constantinople If there was any prospect ot a serious attempt 
to force the Straits of the Dardanelles at a later stage, it would 
be in the highest degree improvident to stir them up for the sake 
of a mere demonsiratuni I put this point forward, and sug- 
gested alternative diversions to help the Russians Lord 
Kitchener did not dissent from the argument, hut he returned 
steadilv and decidediv to the statement that he had no troops 
to spare, and could not face a large new expansion of our 
militarv commitments I have no reciud of this conversation, but 
my recollection of it is contiimcd by the sc».ond letter which I 
received from lord kitchener on this same dav (lanuary 2) 

/<v</ KtuhifUf (<> Mf ( hiinfuU 

Junuan 2 

I do not see that we can do anything That will very sencuisly 
help the Russians m the Caucasus 

The Turks are evidently withdrawing irosi of their troops 
from Adnanople and using them to reinforce their army against 
Russia, probably sending them by the RIack Sea 

In the Caucasus and \t>rthern Persia the Russians are in a bad 
way. 

We have not iioops to land anywhere A demonstration at 
Smyrna would d<^ no good and probably cause the slaughter of 
Christians Alexandretla has already been tried and would have 
no great effect a scccnul lime I he coast of Syrui would have no 
effect The only place that a demonstration might have some 
effect in stopping reinforcements going I ast would fv the 
Dardanelles Particularly if, as (he (irarui Duke says, reports 
cot Id be spread ai the same time that ( onstantiiiople was 
threatened 

Wc shall not be leadv for anything big for some months 

On the same day 1 oid Kitchenei, as the result no doubt of 
the conversation which he had had with me, sent through the 
Foreign Office the following telegram to Pclrograd; -- 
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Tleasc assure the Grand Duke that steps will be taken to make 
a demonstration against the Turks it is, however, feared that 
any action we can devise and carry out will be unlikely to 
alfect numbers ot enemy in the C auca^us, or cause their with- 
drawal 

1 his telegram committed us lo i demonstration against the 
lurks of some kind or amjthei but it did not commit us in 
respect of its diieciion character or scope It was the least that 
could ha\e been said m iiii wer to a request ot a hard-pressed 
AIK 

I he next nuunmi* (laniiirv 1 ord 1 i^her entered the held, 
lie had been considering dl these luattcis had read the various 
( abinei papers and the Russian telegram and had full know- 
ledge of ni> convcisatuHi with I <Md kitchener The letter which 
he now sent me is ot eicMt impi>iimeL It reveals I ord 1 isher\ 
position lullv and elcMrlv I he luibuLnce ot its stvle in no way 
affects the shrewdness and protundiiv oi it vision i do not 
think that I ord f ishei ever took anv action or expressed any 
opinions winch were ii ic\ (M kiI ible with the general principles ot 
these tirst thoughts lie was alw iv m tavoiir of a great scheme 
ag<tmst the finks and to ralK the Balkans He alwavs believed 
that Bulgan 1 vs is the kev lo the suual on m this quarter He 
was alvavs picpiUcd to iisk the old bait’csnips as part ot a large 
naval milituv and diplomatic ccmibin iti In all thi^ e were 
as his kttci sliows 11 cntiie aiziceriKiii Ih it these large hemes 
Were not earned mu^ cttcel was not his tault niM mine 

Jiunuu\ ^ Wl^ 

Di \K \S )\N K )\ 

I VC been inlormcei In lluikcv ihit War Council assembles 
next 1 hur d n tiid I suppose n will be like a gime ot ninepins* 

I ver>onc \m 11 have i jd m uid one nmepin m tailing will knock 
over Its neighboui’ I (onsidik im vi i k on Ti rmx iioins 
nil mil)* But oM V it It s iMMi i>i M f * However, it won't be* 
Oui Aulie ( iHin^il will adje>uin till the tollowmg riiursda> fort- 
niglil* (N B Whtn did iw tiini hiM iuid wfun lunu of ^ 0 

W'e shall elceidc on *i iutile Knnbiidri nt of the Dardanelles 
which wcais out the ineplaccablc guns ot ihc Indiiuti^ahle which 
probabK will require replacement Wh\i goixl resulted from the 
last bombaidmcni^ Did it move a single Turk from the 
Caucasus > And so the war wes on* You want ONi man* 
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This is the Turke> plan - — 

I Appoint Sir W Robertson the present Quartermaster- 
General to command the [expeditionary Force 

If Immediately replace all Indians and 75,CK)0 seasoned 
troops from Sir John [ rench’s command with rerntorials, etc , 
from England (as \oii > ourself suggested) and embark this 
Turkl^h Expediiionar> Foflc ostensibly for protection of Egypt* 
WIIJI ALL POSSJBI I nispvHii at Mafsalks^ and land them at 
Besika Bav direct with previous feints before thev arrive with 
troops now in Igvpi against Haifa and Alexandretta, the latter 
to be a Ri \r (Kcupation because of its inestimable value as 
regards the oil fields of the (larden of I den with which by rail 
It IS in direct comnuinicalion and we shove out the (lermans 
now established at Alevandretia with an immense lurkish con- 
cession- the last a«.t of that arch encmv of I ncland Marschall 
von Bieberstein’ 

Ilf The Greeks to lor (lallipoh at the same time as we go 
for Besika and the Rulgaiians tor ( oiistantinople and the 
Russians the Servian'* and Roumanians for Austria (all this \(m 
said \ ourself) 

IV Sturdee forces the nirdinclles ai the smie lime with 
‘Majestic' class and Canopus class* (jod bless him’ 

But as the great \ i|>oleon s nd (iiiRin without it 
‘F\II I Ri 

In the hisiorv of the world a Junta his iKvcr won' You 
want one man' 

\ ours 


there never w is the slightest chance of tlie whole of (he 
Fisher plan lx*ing earned into effect Sir William Robertson to 
whom he proposed to entrust it would piesumablv have advised 
strongly against it his policv being concentiation m the mam 
01, as he would no doubt h ive described it the decisive thcalte 
The Withdrawal of the Indian ( otps and 1^ (HH) seasoned troops 
from Sir John 1 rendi s command and their replacement b> 
Territorial Divisions would have been resisted to the point ol 
resignation b> the Commander m-( hief supported by his whole 
staff General Joffre and the f rench Gcnernment wtnild have 
protested in a decisive manner I ord F isher\ third paragraph 
about the Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians and Roumanians c\- 
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pressed exactly what everybody wanted. It was the obvious 
supreme objective in this part of the world. The question was. 
How to procure it? This was the root of the matter. It was in 
connection with this that Lord Fisher’s fourth paragraph made 
its impression upon me. Here for the first lime was the sugges- 
tion of forcing the Dardanelles with the old battleships. 

riiis series of weighty representations had the effect of making 
me move. I thought I saw a great convergence of opinion in the 
direction of that attack upon the Dardanelles which I had always 
so greatly desired. The arguments in its favour were overwhelm- 
ing. And now the highest authorities, political, naval and 
military, were apparently ready to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. All Mr. Lloyd (jcorgeV advexaev and influence seemed 
about to b? ('ast in the direction of Turkey and the Balkans. 
Though his method was different, the ultimate object, namely, 
the rallying of the Balkan States against Austria and Furkey, 
was the same, and all his arguments applied equally to cither 
method. I knew from m\ talks with *^11 Balfour that he too was 
profoundly impressed b\ the advantages which might be reaped 
by successful action in this South- 1 astern theatre. 1 asily, the 
Foreign Office and Sir Fdward (irc> were, of course, keenly in- 
Icicsicd. Here was a great consensus of opinion. Here it seemed 
at last was a Milficienl impuKe and unii\ for action. But was 
there a practicable scheme? I his I determined to find out, and 
on JanuarN 3, v\iih ilic active agrecmcc.i of I orj Lislier and 
afiei a talk with Sir Henry Jackson wlio was specially viidying 
this theatre and advi^'ing us iheieupon, I telegraphed to \'ice- 
Admiral C'ardeii. commanding at the Dardanelles, as follow.s: — 

^iiifnirah} f<f l ice- ‘iduufdl Cdrdm. 

January 3, I^!5. 

I'lom I irsi I Old: 

Do \(ni consider the forcing of the Dardanelles by ships alone 
a practicable o|X'ialion . 

It is asmmed (dder bailleships fitted with mmc-bumpers would 
be used, preceded by colliers or other merchant ciaft as niinc- 
bumpers and sweepers. 

Imiwtanec of results would justify severe loss. 

1 ct me know^ your views. 


All this was purely exploratory. I did not commit myself at 
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this stage even to the general principle of an attack upon Turkey. 
I wanted to see the alternatives weighed and to sec what support 
such projects would in fact command All our affairs at this lime 
were complicated with the plans which, as has been explained 
in the last chapter, were under discussion lor the advance of the 
Arm> along the coast and tor the closing up of /eebiugge 
1 was still thinking a great deal ol the Northern theatre, of 
Borkum and of the Baltic ‘We had better,' 1 wrote on Januaiy 
4 in a note to the F irsi Sea I ord on various points that would 
come up for discussion at the War Council the next day, ‘hear 
what others have to sa> about the lurkish plans belore taking a 
decided line I would not grudge UK),()()() men because of the 
great political eltevts m the Balkan Peninsula ' 

‘The naval advantages he leplied the same tlav ‘of the posses- 
sion ot Constantinople and the getting ot wheal tiom the Black 
Sea arc so oveiwhelmmg lh*ii I consider C oloncl llankev’s plan 
for the Turkish ofveratumN vital ami imperatoe and ver> press- 
ing'* 

There is no dmibl we could have wi^rked logcihei umlcdl) and 
with the utmost enthusiasm toi the Southern amphibknis plan 
if It had been pressed t(^rward bv the Wnr ( ouncil on .i gieat 
scale and wuh the necessaiv drive and decision 
On January the answer from \dmiral C arden arrived It 
was remarkable 


I n i tdnt M/ ( i4f(l( h ti) lif\t I Of (I 

Janniir\ s 

NVilh reference to vour telegram of ''id instant I do not con- 
sider Dardanelles can be rushed 

They might be fenced bv extended o|XTations with large 
number of ships 

At the War Council that iillcinoiMi the question ol an attack 
on Turkey and a diversion in the Ncsir I as| was one of the 
principal subjects discussed I veryonc seemed alive to all its 
advantages and Admiral C arden’s telegram which I read out, 
was heard with extreme interest Its signilicancc lay in the fact 
that It otTcred a prospect v>f inlluencing the 1 astern situation in 
a decisive manner without opening a new military commitment 

* The word 'pi in' is h irdly correct Colonel Ifankcy had picsentcd a 
general appreciation upon ihc imp<^rtancc of the Turkish theatre 
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on a large scale; and further it alTorded an effective means of 
helping the Grand Duke without wasting the Dardanelles pos- 
sibililies upon noiliing more than a demonstration. On my return 
to the Admiralty 1 found that the idea of a gradual forcing of 
the Straits by cxicnded operations was reviewed with favour both 
by Admiral Oliver, the C'hicf of the Staff, and by Sir Henry 
Jackson. I had a conversation with Sir Henry Jackson, who had 
that day completed a memorandum upon the question (which I 
read some da\s lalei ). Sir Hcnr> Jackson deprecated any attempt 
to rush the Sliaiis, but he .spcAe of the considerable effects of 
the brief bombardment of November 3, and he ^^as attracted by 
the idea of a slcp-b\-stcp reduction of the fortresses, though 
troops would be needed to follow up and compicic the naval 
attack and < lally to cKCupy ( onstanlinople. So here wc had 
the Chiet of the Stalf, the Admiial studung this particular 
theatre, and the Admiral in command, all apparently in general 
accord in principle I his coincidence of opinion in officers so 
widely separated and so differently ciiciimstanced impressed me 
very much, and 1 therefore tclcgraphcii on January 6 to Vice- 
Admiral Carden as follows: — 

/ //N/ / (frJ k> iilniiui! Cardeth 

JiUUHiry 6 . 1015 . 

ViHir \icw IS agreed with by high auihoniics here. Please tele- 
graph in detail wlial \ou think could be done by extends 1 opera- 
tions. what force would be needed, and how >ou c'C'M^ide^ it 
should be used, 

fhere was another meeting ot the W.ir C^ uncil on January 8 
and prolongeti disK.ussu>n of the I astern theatre. IX'aling with 
the \arious alter natives, I ord Kitchener exprc'^Ncd an opinion in 
favour ot an attack on the Dardanelles. He told the C'onncil that 
the Dardanelles ap|x:ared to Iv the most suitable military objec- 
tive, as an attack there could bo made in co-o|X"ration with the 
Meet. He estimated that i.5().<KK) men would lx siillicient for the 
capture of the Daickmelles but reserved hi.s final opinion until a 
close study had been made. He ollcied lO troops and made it 
clear that m>ne were available, llis contribution was therefore, 
and was intended to purely thc<^rclic. 

On January 1 1 arrived the detailed Garden plan. It was in 
its details largely the work of a very able officer of Marines — 
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Captain Godfrey (who was one of the Vice-Admiral’s Staff) — 
and of the gunnery experts of tlie Inflexible, 1 set it ouUm all 
essentials. 

Possibihtv of operations — 

(A ) Total reduction ol defences at the entrance 

(B) Clear defences inside of Stiaits up to and including 
Kephez Point Batters No S 

(C) Reduction of defences at the Narrovss, C hanak 

(D) Clear passage through minefield, advancing thiough 
Narrows, reducing forts above Narrows and final advance to 
Marmora 

Force required, 12 battleships, of which 4 filled with minc- 
bumpers Three battle cruisers 2 should be available on enter- 
ing Marmora -3 light cruisers 1 flotilla leader, 16 destroyers. 
1 depot repairing ship 6 submarines, 4 seaplanes and the 
fouJre, 12 mine-sweepers including [x^rhaps, 4 fleet swec[)ers, 
1 hospital ship, 6 colliers at Icnedos Island, 2 supply and 
ammunition ships The above force allows for casualties 

Details of action - 

Frequent reconnaissance by seaplanes indispensable 

(A) Indirect bombaidment of forts reduclK)n completed by 
direct bombardment at decisive range torpedo tubes at the 
entrance and guns commanding minefield destroyed, minefield 
cleared 

(B ) Battleships preceded by mine swec|xrrs enter Stiaits 
working way up till position i cached from which battery No H 
can be silenced 

(C) Severe bombardment of forts by battlecruisers from 
Gaba lepe spotted fiom battleships, reduction completed by 
direct fire at decisive range 

(P) Battleships preceded bv swccfX'rs making way up towards 
Narrows forts 22 23 24 fust bombarded from Cjaba Feix?. 
spotting for 22 by seaplanes then direct lire Sweep minefields 
ill Narrows, the fort at Nagara reduced by direct fire, battle 
force proceeds to Marmora preceded by nnne-sweepcrs 

expenditure on ammunition for (C ) would be large* but if 
supplies suflicicnt. result should be successful DiflicuUy as to (B) 
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greatly increased if Goehen assisting defence from Nagara. It 
would, unless submarine attacks successful, necessitate employ- 
ment of battle-cruisers from Gaba Tepe or direct. 

Time required for operations depends greatly on moral of 
enemy under bombardment; garrison largely stiffened by the 
Germans; also on the weather conditions. Gales now frequent 
Might do it all in a month about. 

Expenditure of ammunition would be large. Approximate esti- 
mate of quantity required being prepared. 

Disposition of squadron on completion of operations: Mar- 
mora, 2 battle-cruisers, 4 battleships, 3 light cruisers. I flotilla 
leader, 12 torpedo-boat destrovers, 3 submarines, 1 supply and 
ammunition ship, 4 mine-sweepers, collier. 

Remamdw. of force keeping Straits open and covering mine- 
sweepers completing clearing minelield. 

1'his plan pr(xluced a great impression upon evervone w'ho 
saw it. It was to me in its details an entirely novel proposition. 
My telegram had contemplated something in the nature of an 
organized ‘rush’ in accordance with Lord Fisher's suggestion 
about Admiral Sturdee forcing the .Straits with the ‘Canopus* 
class of battleships. I sent a copv ot the plan at once to the Prime 
Minister and some others, and it was freelv discussed among 
those who were informed. Both the First Sea I ord and the Chief 
of the Staff seemed favourable to it. No one at an> lime threw 
the slightest doubt upon its technical soundness. No one, for in- 
stance, of the four oi five great naval authorities each with his 
technical staff who were privv said, ‘This is absurd. Ships cannot 
fight forts,' or criticized its details. On tlie contrary, they all 
treated it as an extremelv interesting and hojseful proposal: and 
there giew up in the secret circles of the Admiraltv a perfectly 
clear opinion favourable to the o|X'ration. It was then that the 
War Staff made a suggestion which certainl> greatly aflecled the 
i.ssue. 

The (Jiti cn ! the first in order of the five fast battle- 

ships armed with 15-inch guns, was now ready. It had been 
decided to send her to lire her gunner > trials and calibration 
exercises in the safe, calm waters of the Mediterranean. She was 
actually under orders to proceed thither. I he Staff now proposed 
that she should lest her enormous guns against the Dardanelles 
and pointed out that she could lire at ranges far outside those ot 



the Turkth forts. This bad not occurred to me before. But the 
moment it was mentioned, its importance was apparent. Wc all 
felt ourselves in the presence of a new fact. Moreover, the Queen 
tJizabeth came into the argument with a cumulative cllect. Vice- 
Admiral Carden had never dreamed ot having her. Our previous 
discussions and his detailed plan had ignored any help that she 
might give. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I now called for dclinite plans «ind orders lo be worked out hv 
the Statf. and I outlined the Heel that Wiis cvidentK avtulable lor 
the operaiK^n 

Secretary 
First Sea I ord 
Chief of SutIT 

January 12 

(1) The forcing of the Oardanelles as proposed, and ilic arrival 
of a squadron strong enough to dcleai the Turkish F leet in the 
Sea of Marmora, would Ixi a victory ol lirst importance, and 
change to our advani«vge the whole siiuatTon of the war m the 
bast. 

(2) It >^(mld appear fvissible to provide the force required by 
Admiral Carden without weakening the maigins nc\cssarv m 
Home waters, as follows 

Ocean, Swifhun and I riuripJi (already in or assigned to this 
theatre). 

Veni^ewKc ( aiu^pus (lioi i the Nilaniic) 

Albion (fn)m the ( ape) 

( (vsur and Prune (Irom Cnbialt.ir) 

Victorious, Mars, Mai^nifu ( nt, Hannittal (alrcad\ ordered to 
be dismantled at home) 

Queen /li.ahtth (detailed loi eiinneiy preparation at 
Cjibraltar) 

Ifplexthit (orderctl to Mcditeriancan to relieve lnilefati\*ahU) 

ItnUfaheahlv (alrtad> on the s|iot) 

Thus no capital ship would ho ordered fiom Home waters, 
except four already ordered to be dismantled. 

O) The above takes no account of four I rcnch battleships on 
the spot, and six others reported available. . . • 
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(4) Operations could begin on February 1, by long-range fire 
from Queen Elizabeth on forts at the entrance. It is not necessary 
to develop the full attack until the effect of the first stage of the 
operation has become apparent. All arrangements should be 
secretly concerted for carrying the plan through, the seaplanes 
and ancillary craft being provided. Admiral Carden to com- 
mand. . . . 

Definite plans should be worked out accordingly. 

w. s. c 

Lord Fisher approved this minute, and himself at a later date 
(f ebruary 9) added to the proposed Heel the two quasi-Dread- 
nought battleships, the lord Nelson and the A\^amewnon. This 
was a ^leai leinforcemenl, and involved a diminution to that 
extent in the margin of the Cirand Fleet. 

On January 13 I brought the pnqeci before the War Council. 

I circulated Admiral Carden's telegram iwcnly-foiir hours before- 
hand to its principal members, including, of course, the Prime 
Minister and Lord Kitchener. I ord Kitchcnci thought the plan 
was worth Irving. AVc could leave off the bombardment.’ he said, 
'if it did not prove cHective.' I ord 1 isher and wSir Arthur 
Wilson were both present. Neither made any remark and 1 cer- 
tain! v ilanighl that thev agreed. 1 he decision of the Council was 
iinaninKHis, and was re^(^rdei,l in the lollowing curious form: — 

Thai the Admiraliv should consider promptly the possibility 
of effective action in the Adriatic at C atiaro or elsewhere -with 
a view (////tT iiliii) of bringing pressure on llalv 

That the Admiralty should also prepare for a naval expedi- 
tion in f'ebruary to bombard and lake the Ciallipoli Peninsula 
with ( on^lantinople as its objective ' 

After the C'ouncil I sent the Ldlowing teleeram on January 15 
with Lord I isher’s CiMtcurrencc iv^* .Admiral C arden. 


Voiir scheme was laivl by the I irst Sea 1 ord and myself before 
the Cabinet War C'ouncil yesterday, and was approved in 
principle. 

We sec no difficulty in providing the force you require, in- 
cluding the Queen Elizabeth, by February 15. 



We entirely agree with your plan of methodical piecemeal 
reduction of forts as the Germans did at Antwerp. 

We propose to entrust this operation to you. 

Admiral de Robeck will probably be your second in command. 

The sooner wc can begin the better. 

You will shortl> receive the oflicial instructions of the Board. 

Continue to perfect \oui plan 

* * * * * 

I now prexceded to open the matter to the FicikIi Ciovern- 
ment, with whom among other things the question ol the com- 
mand in the VIediierranean required readjustment 

J outlined our plan tor loreing the Dardanelles and added 

The Admirali> do not wish, in mow ol ihis very important 
operation, tlial anv change in the l(xal command in that por- 
tion ot the Mediterianean should be made at tlie present time 
They hope, however that the squadnm ol I lerKh battleships, to- 
gether with the French submarines and destroyers and the sea- 
plane ship ! oudri will co-operate iimler a I rench rear-admiral. 

Before handing this note to the 1 rench naval attache I tcxik 
care to have the dralt tormallv counter<1^ned by the F^nme 
Minister. I ord kitchener, and Sir I dwaid Cjrey. as well as by 
the First Sea 1 ord and the C hief ol the StalF I his precaution 
was appropriate to a mailer ol grave imjsoi lance, al'ioul which 
it was esseniial ihoie should be no subsequent misuTuler 'standing 

I made a similar communicaiion to ihc (iiand Duke Nicholas 

It will be seen that the genesis of tins plan and its elaboratmii 
were purely naval and j)rolessional m their tharacler It was 
Admiral Carden and his sialT gunnerv ofliccrs who proposed the 
gradual method of piecemeal rcduclion by long-range bombard- 
ment It was Sir llenry Jackson timl the Sdnnr.dty slalf who 
cmbracCil [h\> nlea and stuiiied and approvetl its detail Right or 
wrong. It was a Service plan Similarly the Adniiialtv orders 
were prepared exclusively bv the C hief of the Stalf and his 
assistants. I outlined the resources at our dispi’isal in the old 
hattlesliips But it was the staff who pn>poscd the addition of the 
Queen fh afnth. with all the (lossi hi lilies that that ship opened 
o»j!t It was the first Sea I ord who added the other two most 
pf)wcTful vessels, the I oul and the U> the 

Dardanelles F leet Ai no point did lay or civilian interference 
mingle with or mar the integrity of a professional conception. 
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I write this not in the slightest degree to minimize or shift my 
own responsibility. But this was not where it lay. I did not and 
1 could not make the plan. But when it had been made by the 
naval authorities, and fashioned and endorsed by high technical 
authorities and approved by the First Sea I ord, I seized upon 
it and set it on the path of action; and thereafter espoused it with 
all my resources. Wlien others weakened or changed their 
opinion without adducing new reasons. 1 held them strongly to 
their previous decisions; and so in view of the general interest of 
the Allies, thrust the business '^leadiK forward into actual experi- 
ment. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

lluis is completed the account of the first phase in the initia- 
tion of i^e c :twTprise against the Dardanelles. There can he very 
little dispute about the facts in the face of the documents. For 
twenty dav.s the project has been under discussion among the 
leading naval authorities of the das, and anu>ng the members of 
the War C ouncil At the Admiralls it has Ix'cn the question most 
debated in our secret circle So far all opinions aie favourable. 
So far no voice has been raised and no argument advanced 
against it The writer of the Australian olheial history has 
thought it right to epilomi/e the storv in the following conclud- 
ing sentence; 

\So through a ( hur<.hiirs excess ot imagination, a layman's 
ignorance of arlillci\, and the fatal power of a yo mg en- 
thusiasm to coiiMiKC I'lder and slower brains, ihe ir. ged> of 
(lallipoli was boin.' 

It IS mv hojx' that the Aiisti.ilian |Koplc. towards whom I 
have always fell a solemn re'^ixMistbiliu . wdl not rest content 
vviih so crude. si> mac cut ale. s<i incomplete viml so prejudiced a 
judgment, but will siud> the hut'' l(n themselves 


C II \Pll K \\1 

Till A(*II()N(^I nil DOC.C.l R h .NK. JANrARY 24 

D l RlNCi the middle of Januarv uneasiness aKnit our naval 
situation manifested itself in the high and sex ret ciie’cs o'* 
the Ciovcrnment. Sir John JeUicixr has dcscii\\! in his b w'nat 
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he considered the exceptional weakness of the Grand Fleet at 
this juncture. His letters to the First Sea Lord were tilled with 
disquieting computations of the relative strength of the British 
and (jcrman navies in the event of a great battle Several of his 
Dreadnoughts were undergoing ihcir normal rchts. and two more, 
the Monarch and the C onqiuror, were temporarily disabled by 
a collision He returned to the theorv which he had developed 
in the preceding November, that the (»ermans had secretly 
armed their latest battleships with nuich heavier guns But 
whereas in Novcmlx*r the suggestion had been that loui ships 
were now aimed with l4-inch guns n had bv this time giown 
to si\ ships and 1‘^-inch guns I here vas ot course no possibility 
of such a transformation having taken place Our Intelligence 
had secured us identifications of these vessels out of dock and 
in movement at various dates which made it unbelievable that 
such enormous rectMisiriic lions ct^uld have been accomplished I 
was, however, forced to combat these aigumenls .ind others 
equallv alarming m character and in p.iiticiiku to set up <t C om- 
inittee under tlic Ihird Sea I ord to allay the appichension that 
this great re-armament had taken place 

Another request ot the C ommander in ( hiet caused me much 
embarrassment He sliowed himself cslrcmelv anxious that the 
baltle-crujsers which liail been stall mod iil the l(>rth shoukl be' 
withdrawn to C ronuiitv in order to be in closer relation with the 
mam f lect I Ins propos*il if acceded to would have deprived us 
of the means ul aclme with mv cflccl against a (icrmm laid 
upon «)iir coast > should the encmv repc.il the exjK'rinKni winch 
he had tried on December W> atMinsi Ihirllcjxxd and Scar- 
borough ( romartv was a lar liom Heligoland as Scapa and 
the withdrawal ot Atinnral Bcallv and the batlle-cruncrs to this 
rcmoie Maiion secn'cd to involve us m unnecessarv holple sness 
I vvould have po-feired indeed that tfu whole Battle I leel should 
cc)me sf)uiii to the loiih lUii it tln^ c<ni!i! not yet be .tclncved, 
f stM)ni'K objected lo the battle erm ei'^ bene wiihdriwn from 
strategic relation with the enemy \ fast vessels I iherelore 
nnnu ‘d to the I list Scm I ord on I in i mv 2o 

1 he hattle-c I uisers ought be kept togcilier, as then we shall 
always have a force strong enough lo [scat the whole of the (icr- 
man fast vessels they will he quite out of reach for any action 
lo protect the coasts of I nglaiul if they go to Cromarty, which 



is the same distance from Heligoland as Scapa. I therefore think 
they should not be divided or moved from the Forth, unless 
Admiral Beatty reports that he finds the navigational conditions 
dangerous. 

I discussed this question and other matters connected with the 
strength of the Cirand fdeet with I oid Fisher full> the next morn- 
ing, and he agreed to the view which J took. I therefore minuted 
to the Chief of the Staff, on the afternoon of the 21si; - 

I he battle-cruiser^ should be kept U»gelhcr at the F orth as at 
present, unless Admiral Beatty reports that he finds the naviga- 
ti(^nal ctMiditions dangerous . . Action accordingly. 

The rcpcicussion of these misgivings manifested itself in the 
War ( ouncil: and on Januarv 21 the Prime Minister wrote in- 
forming me that he was summoning a meeting of the War 
Council for the 2<Sih and that he desired that Sir John Jellicoc 
should be invited to be present I became conscious that adverse 
currents were once more flowing around the Admirall>. 1 did 
not think that it was rigiii to bring Sir John Jellicoe away from 
his (leet to I ondon in older to attend a War Council during a 
period admitledl) one of stnngciu v in our i>wn strength, and dur- 
ing which from cvcr\ indication enemv aeliviiv might well be 
c\|X‘eted I ihcretoie lesisied the Mimnu'i’ ng of Sir Joiin Jellicoc 
to I ond(’>n. 


As the lesull o\ dis<.iisvions which pi\x ceded between the 
(icrinan naval stall and the f nqxror at the Ix'ginning of the 
Near, rigorous resU’ciions had Ixen imtx>scil u|x>n the Clerman 
I Icel. In consequence of these Impciial decisions. Admiral von 
Ingenohl ai ranged to send h’.s most jx>werful battle squadron, 
the I hirtl. consisting i>f the ‘Kaisers' and the ‘Konigs.' into the 
Baltic foi training. He ailended, however, that iheie slanild lirst 
be another enterprise of a limited character by the F leet in the 
North Sea. Owing to bad weather this c*'*erprise was pt^sipiMicd 
from da> to day. I'owards the middle of Januarv he and the 
Cierman naval slalT led thcinscKcs to Ivlieve that a great British 
naval olTcnsivc was imminent. They had heard alx>ut the dummy 
warships which were being eonsiruclcxl in Fklfast. and ihcv con- 
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nected these with a plan for running block ships into the river 
mouths of the Heligoland Bight They passed some days in a fever 
beat of excitement and at a high pitch of readiness. On the morn- 
ing of the 1 9th a German seaplane sixty miles out from Heligo- 
land sighted ‘numerous I nglish ships bound upon an easterly 
course, among them several batllc-cruiscrs and close upon a 
hundred small trail' This then they thought was the great 
blockading operation It was, in fact, reconnaissance in force 
by the Harwich destroyer and submarine flotillas supported by 
the battlecruisers When nothing happened and latci reports 
showed the (jcrmans that a large part ol the British I loet had 
approached their coast and had then leiired \on Ingenohi con- 
cluded that the bkxking operation had Ixcn abandoned oi at 
any rate postponed lie pnKceded h^rthwiih on the 2()ih tii relax 
his special precautions and (»n the 21st sent the Ihird Squadron 
through the Kiel ( an*d for then e>ercises in the Baltic I he con- 
tradictory and inconsequent decisions which followed aic sourly 
described in ihe (icrman Oflicial Histoiv 


‘After this general rclavation ol the ^l<ile of icadiness it y^iUild 
have been quite iiiitural if m accordance with the gukling lines 
laid dowq m the C (Miimaiulcr in ( hict report and in his wai 
diar>, he had now shovsn still Ic s iniiiali\e than Ixiore as 
regards ollcnsiye operations m the North Sea But the weather 
improved jint at this time and \ icO \dmir.il I ckcinian the 
Chief of Staff wanted to lake the op|siriunil\ of makine up tor 
inactiyiiy during the had wcatlier \cc<>rdingly on fuuiaiy 22 
he submitted the following suagcsiiuns to the (omniindci in 
Chief m writing 

‘‘ If the weather ti> niorn>w rem iir a^ it luis been this alter 
noon and cyening a cruiser and lic^loivcr advance to the Hoggei 
Bank would in mv opiruon fx very .idvisabic Nt> s|Kcial pre- 
parations dfc needed, an order i^siictl to morrow mornm« to the 
Senior Olliccr Scouting I orccs woulil be suflicicnf 

‘ '’r(Xccd out at night arrive in the f<)rcno\>n return in the 
evening “ 


‘Admiral von fngcnohl.’ sa>s the (icrman historian, ‘at once 
rcali/cd that this prriposal was in contradiction to the guiding 
tines jusi laid down, and he made ihc following marginal note 
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‘ “I should prefer it if such advances were made only when 
the Fleet can proceed in company Unlortunalely this is im- 
possible at the moment ” ’ 

Nevertheless he gave his consent 

‘At 10 25 the next morning the following order was sent to 
Rear-Admiral von Hipper by Wireless Telegraphy — 

‘ ‘‘T irst and Second Scouting Ciroups Senior Officer of 
TX'slioycrs and tvso HoUllas to be sciccletl by the Senior Oflicer 
Scouting forces are to reconnoitre the Dogger [f<ink They are 
to IcMve harbour this evening after daik and to return to-morrow 
evening after dark ' ’ 


On the 2'lfd 1 orJ f isher v^ho in <puc of several divergences 
ot view which will Ik dealt with later had been very staunch and 
L»o(Ki to me over the Jcllicoc incident was laid up with a cold. 
I ihercfoic viMicd him at Xrchwav House which adjoins the 
Admiially buildings We had a long and pleasant talk over our 
various problems It was nc.irlv noon when 1 regained my room 
m the Xdinirallv I had liaidiv sal down when the dtx>r opened 
ijuickiv and in marched Sir Arthur WiKon unamiounced He 
Kx^kexJ at me intcnilv and there was a glow in his eye Behind 
him came Oliver with charts and compasses 

'1 irsi 1 oui these Icllows iie coming out ignn ’ 

W hen ^ 

D'l melu Wc have just got time iv> get Bcaliv there' 

Wc sent MKcCssivcIy at brict intervals the lollowing tele- 
grams 


ti ( itninuhitt/t (/).' Hurwu/i 

Negative plan / \1I >our destrovers and light ciuiscis will be 

wanted li) night Negative sending desiroyeis to Shcerness for 
csc<'rt 

Mhc oflicci coinnnnilin® the T lotillas ( omnanlorc Tyrwhilt was 
styled in nival p.irlancc < inimuHloic of loipcdiKs oi for short, oni- 
iihhIoic (J) Siinilailv the C 4kpt iin t>f Suhniaiines was called Captain 
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Admiralty to Vice-Admiral 'lion,* Ros\th. 

Get ready to sail at once with all battle-cruiscrs and light 
cruisers and sea-going destroyers Further orders follow 

Admiralty to C omntander-in-Cluef Grand lleet 

First, Second and Fourth Baltic Squadrons, ciuiscrs and light 
cruisers should be ready to sail alter dark this evening 

This done. Sir Arthur explained brieflv the conclusions which 
he had formed from the intercepted Cierman message which our 
cryptographers had translated and from other intelligence of 
winch he was a master All the (jcrm.m fast vessels were putting 
to sea at dark and a raid u{>on the British coast was clearly to 
be expected M\ companii>ns then addressed themselves to fixing 
the rendezvous for the various Biiti>h foices [he chait and the 
compass circles showed in a moment thit onis Beattv from the 
Forth and Tyrwhitt horn Harwich could intercept the (lermans 
before they could strike and e^caIX‘ [he (irand fled could not 
reach the scene till the next afteriuHm nor could any ships 
stationed at Cromariv llure was however just time ior BcmUv 
and l>rwhitt to j(an forces at dav light nc-u the Dogger Bank 
Wilson and Oliver had already drawn on iIk chirt with wlm 
afterwards proved to be almost exact accur the j^rohable line 
of the enemy's course 1 hev stepped it out with the compi scs 
hour b> hour at what thev guessed would be tlic f lerm m sjKw! 
till It reached our coasts Ihcv then drew from ilu I orth and 
Harwich the intercepting lines ol Reiltv and of Iviwimi Ihe 
intention was that the British forces slnHild meet and hf united 
at daybreak at some point abi>ul ten milcw or an hour Mnnd 
the enemv after he hid passed \Ncsiward and consequentlv Ix' 
between him and A/s home \Ne disciisscil whether we couki nin 
the risk of a more adventurous scoop, le a rende/vtsus foi our 
ships still farther to the eastward I his wisuld give more cer 
tamty of being between the enemv arui his home but also nioie 
chance of missing him if the weather Ixxame thick and 
remembering wh*ii had happened (sn Decemlxr 16 this last 
possibility seemed a vciv serious one lhii> the rcrnlc/vous was 
fixed for 7 the next morning the 24ih m H North. ^ 12 

East, ie 180 miles from llchgolarul and almost in a line drawn 
from Ffcligoland to the I irih of I orth ’ Ihe following telegram 
* The attention of the rcider is directed to the man on pn 220 and 221 
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was sent to the Commander-in-Chicf with the Grand Fleet at 
Scapa, to Admiral Bradford with the 1 hird Buttle Squadron, to 
Admiral Beatty with the battic-cruiscrs at Rosvth, and to Com- 
modore l'>rwhiit with the light cruisers and destroyers at 
I lai with* * 

four Cicrman batilo-cruiscrs, six light cruisers and Iwcntj- 
two dcstrosers will stui this evening to sc<^ui on IX)ggcr Bank, 
probably leturning to-morrow evening All available battle- 
cruisers, light cruisers and destroyers tiom Rosyih should pro- 
ceed to a rcndcvvoiis in 13' N . ^ 12' 1 , arriving at 7.0 

a m to moiiow C ommodore f F) is tj) proceed with all available 
deslrcners and light cruiseis from llaiwich to join Vice-Admiral 
f/on, at '7 1 jho\t‘ lenile/'oiis II enemy is sighted by 

( omriKxloie ( 1 ) while cios^mg then line of advance they should 
be iitiacked Wliiclc^s] llolegranhvj is not to be used unless 
absolutely necessarv Ulejiiani his been ^ent to Conimander-in- 
( hiet Flomc Meet Vice \iiiniral / v; Vice-Admual Third 
Btilile Stjuailion and ( ommodiMc ( 1 ) ' 

Neailv an l^>ui had passed in tiKse ^alculiitions and iliscus- 
sKuis, and meanwhile the I ii^i Se i 1 i'ul was still unaware of 
what was taking pktec 1 iheielore asked Sir Vnhur Wilson and 
the ( hief of the Stall to ’ ike the cliirts and ilie draft telegram 
over to \Khwa> Hou c uu! unless iheie vs as any ditfe’ ice of 
Opinion to dispiuli it loithwiih I oi i I i''nc^ was quite >ntent 
with the vlcsision- wlusli weic proprw^d and as turn was taken 

«lccoi diliL'Iv 

I he leader nuiv imagine the tenso leelmgs wah which ilie long 
Irouis of the afioinoon and evening wcie loaded We shared our 
secret wiili n Mie I hat night 1 attended a dinner whish the 
French Ambassador was giving to Monsieur MiUcramb then 
Minister ot Wat and m I ondon on a misvion of consequence. 
One fell sepaiaied from the disimgiiishcd vompuu who gathered 
there, by a him ol isolated knowlcxlgo and ovcTwhelming inward 
preixcupation In IX\emlvr wc had hardlv credited our mhiixcs 
of infoimation Ail was uitcerlatn It had s*en seemed probable 
that nivthmg would ixcui Now with that cvj>erienco wrought 
into one's Ixtng. only owe thought could reign bailie at dawn* 

j * Ihis (tlsgiam his ahc\ul> h‘cn puMishcvl in Mr FiNon VoungS 
account of llus action With liu /fiifr/e p P4 



Battle for the first time in history between mighty super-Drcad- 
nought ships! And there was added a thrilling sense of a Beast 
of Prey moving stealthily forward hour by hour towards the 
Trap. 


We were afoot the next morning while it was still dark, and 
Fisher, Wilson. Oliver and I were all in the War Room when 
daylight began to grow out of doors. The ordinary night staff 
of the various departments were still at their posts. Suddenly, 
with the sureness of destiny and the punctuality of a parade, a 
telegram intercepted from the I leet was laid before us. It was 
from the 1st Light Cruiser Squadron to the I i<m (Beatty) and the 
Iron Duke (Jellico:): - 

(Sent 7 30 a m Receixed 8 1 a m ) 

T'rgenl. I nemy in siglit I at 54 54 N, long 3' 30' f 

Steering Fast. Consisting of battle-Lrui^crs and eruiscrs, number 
unknown ’ 

And two minutes later: - - 

‘Crgcnt. I at 55 24' N. I ong 4 12 I I nemy m sight lou- 
sisting of cruisers and destroyers, baltle-eruisers, light cruisers. 
Peering between South-east and South * 

So once again it had all come true* 

There can be few purely mental experiences more clhirged 
with cold excitement than to follow. alnu)>t from minute to 
minute, the phases of a great naval action from the silent rooms 
of the Admiralty Out on the blue water in the lighting ships amid 
the stunning detonations of the cannonade, fractions of the event 
upheld themselves to the corporeal eye I here is the sense of 
action at its highest, there is the wrath of battle, there is the in- 
tense, self-etfaclng, physical or mental toil Hut in Whitehall only 
the ckxk ticks, and quiet men enter with quick stops laying slips 
of pencilled pajxr before other men equally silent who draw 
lines and scribble calculations, and [xnnt with the finger or make 
brief subdued comments Telegram succeeds telegram at a few 
minutes" inter’ al as they arc picked up and decoded, often in 
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ihe wrong frequence, frequently of dubious import; and out of 
Ihcse a picture always flickering and changing rises in the mind, 
and imagination strikes out around it at every stage flashes of 
hope or fear. 

1a/ I ii^ht Cruiser Squadron to Coninutnderdn'duef. 

{Sent S a.ni. Recehed X 2i) a.ni.) 

I ncniv's ships have altered course to N.l . 

'/ion' to Connnander-tn-C hiej. 

(Sent S.3() a.m. Rcccixid S 37 a.m.) 

I ncJDv sighted consisting four Ktiilc-Lruiscrs, four light 
cruisers, destrosers numher unknown, hearing .S. 61 1-. I! miles. 

positH'n I o S4' 50' N.. I ong 3 37 \ . Course S. 40 

26 knots. 


( tynufuifidei -in-( hief u> ^/</ /hade Squadfi^n. 

{Sent 0 a in RkiimJ IS a m ) 

Steer towards Melieokind 

( t>fnniodotr I \r\\/ul( fi> ( t>riniundc/ -in-C fiiij. 

( Sait 5 a in Rei < n t J 0 27 a in.) 

I si I lolilla and 3rd I loiilla are astern ol battle-cruisers. 2 
miles. 


('iitfinmnder-in-C hicj ro 3/t/ Ihnilc SquudriUi. 

{Sent ^k2() a in Reiii\('d 28 a. in.) 

Act to support l^t Battle C ruiser Squadron. 

//<>//' i() ( (ntiniiindcf -iH't hlcf. 

\Setu 0.30 a.m. Received '>.48 a.m ) 

Am engaging enemy battle-cruisers. Range 16,000 yards. 


1 si / /g/if ('raiser Squadron tty I 
{Sent 10 8 am. Receixed 10 18 a.m) 

F nemy detached one rearmost balllc-cn er. Am dri\en ofl. 

1 St I n^ht C ruiser Squadriyn f<) I /on.’ 

{Sent 10.21 am. Recened 1027 a.m) 

Am keepine touch with cncinv. 
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\\t I ii^ht Cruiser Squadron to Commanderdn-Chief and d ion * 
{Sent 10 15 a m Recened 10 5^^ a ni ) 

Fnem>\ airships F SF 

We had not heard the I ion sj^eak for nearly an hour and a 
half, during the whole ol vvIulIi peiiixl presumablv she and the 
First Battle Cruiser Squadron were in full battle 1 vidcnll> Sir 
John Jellicoe also loll the weight ot this oppiessi\e silence 

( (nnnumdit'in ( huf ti> //*>// 

(SifU 11 I am RtdiMil h\ idnijLili\ 1 MKi m ) 

Are \ou in action ^ 

Another twentv minutes' silence seeming mu^l. longei ensued 
Then at last at 11 ^7 came m the tollowmg message not lioni 
the lion or the 1 irsi Battle ( i nisei Sqiiadion but liom the 
Senior Cthcer commanding the S< /.</ Biiile ( iiiisei Squad 
ron to the Commander in ( hiet 

‘Heavy engagement with enemv bailie c ruiseis I at ^4 I*) 

N I ong S Os I ' 

Someone said ‘Mooie is rep<ntmg evuknlU the I nut is 
kncKked amt ' 

Across my mind there i^^e a puiely inelevant piclure I 
thought of the Memorial Seivues I hid so olien ailuidcd m 
Westminster Abbey the crowd aiul uniforms the coflin with the 
L nion Jack the searching music Reatlv' I hat vision at k\ol 
was not true, but alas iot» true indeed ‘ 1 he / ;on kno».ked out 

^ t m 

It IS time to escape fiom the tense atmospheie of the War 
R(K)m and watch the squadions on blue watei 

When the hrsl light of the clear winter's nn'rmng s|u>ne on a 
calm sea Admiral Fkatty with his live battle cruisers (/n»// 
T/j£/t Pnmess Royal, Am /laland and hulotnitahU) and tour 
light cruisers readied the rendewous I on minutes later he 
sighted Commodore lyrvvhitt in the Arvtiuoa with seven of his 
fastest class destroyers, consiiiuting the van of the Harwich 
force, and almost simultaneously there Ciirne the flash of the 
first gun The Aurora, following the (’ommtKlore as fast as pos- 



sibic at a few iDilcs’ distance, with the Undaunted and twenty- 
eight nu)rc destroyers of the I irsi and J'hird I lotillas, came into 
contact with Admiral von Hipper who, with the Seydlitz, MoUke, 
Derfflifif^er and Blikher, accompanied by four light cruisers and 
twenty-two Cierman destro>crs, was steaming along the very 
course and almost at the very moment which Wilson and Oliver 
had forecast. I he Aurora opened file upnn a Cierman light 
cruiser, and signalled immedialeK that die was engaged ‘with 
the High Seas fleet,' 1 luis all three lines ()[“ advance met almost 
at .1 single |x'*inl 

We ha\e seen the causes that led Admiral von Hipper’s 
excursion As da> broke his ships vs ere spread in line abreast on 
a considerable front, searching no doubt h>r i^ntish fishing ves- 
sels and l;^!u lot ol foree^ What bellowed extremely simple. 
1'he moment the Cierman C ommander discovered himself in the 
presence of numerous l^iilish warships, including the battle- 
cruisers, his decision was taken He <.ollcclcd his ships, turned 
cornplelelv round. <ind ran for home with the utmost possible 
despatch. Meanwliile Ailmind Bea!i>. working up his speed with 
equal /cal. had alreadv passed somewhat to the southward of the 
(iermans. and b\ X o'clock was steaming a parallel course 
ab<nn 14 miles Ixdiind them A ticmendoiis race of all the fastest 
vessels in the two navies now Ivg.m Because of the danger of 
the retreating enernv dropping mmes behind him. all tlia British 
vesseK avoided his aciu<il wake. C’omnaHlore Cioodcnrnp and 
his four light ^ rinsers keeping shghtlv to the north, lyrwhii with 
his whole lorce ol de^ir'ovcrs ami cruisers ^lighlly to the scmlh, 
ami the British battle i ruiseis farther sinilhward still. 

In [nrisuit oil land the batllelicld is sialionat > and the troops 
move; in a '^lern chase at sea the sliip^ alter their relative posi- 
ti()ns ver\ g'ai’uallv. while the baiilcticld rushes past as fast as 
a horse can gallop. In this posture, therefore, all parlies \o the 
event continued tor a spell Meanwhile the '•[ved of the British 
batlle-cruiseis de\eio|x\* eoniiiuiallv. and it soon b-s .me evi- 
dent that ihev were gaining on the (iermans. By 8.dt) ?.() knots 
was reali/cd. or one knot more than the di'signcd speed of 
Indomitahle and the New' /calatuJ Adm.ial Beatlv signalled 
‘WVll done. hu}t*niiuihlc' aiul demanded 27. 2S and 2^ kiu>is in 
succession at biief intervals. These immense sjx'eds could imly 
^bc aivproachoii b> his three leading ships: the lion in the van, 
^iho /rgrr and the Viina ss Ro\al. It was his intention to overtake 
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the enemy and bring him to battle in the first instance with his 
three ships against four. 

The distance between the rearmost Germans and the leading 
British ships was now diminishing steadily So great was the 
speed of the Super-Dreadnoughts that the destro>ers could barely 
hold their own with them As the event had fallen at the moment 
of contact T>rwhitt and his forty vessels were pursuing a course 
which led between the hostile baltlc-cruiser squadrons This was 
inconvenient, because b> advancing and drawing abreast of the 
battle-cruisers -as did the fast *M’ boats the> would obstruct 
their view with enormous clouds ot smoke On the other hand 
at the pace at which all were going it was not possible to shift 
them to the southern Hank where thev could have pressed ahead 
at a minimum ot 27 knots To fall back t>ehmd the Famish battle- 
cruisers and to turn olT obliquel> would have thrown them out 
of the hunt for go<xl and all I hey were thereloie not able to 
overtake and head oil the enemy, and remained s(unewhat shut 
in slightlv astern and inside the British battle cruiser line 

About 9 o’clock the ! um opened fire ‘ Up to 191 4 the greatest 
range tor battle practice had been lO.CKX) vards In the spring 
of that year I had ordered an cxpcrimcntaft tiring at 14 (XK) yards 
when to universal astonishment considerable accuraev was im- 
mediateK attained But this lesson h*id not been digested when 
the war broke out Now in the first action between Supei- 
Dreadnought ships, the pursuers s|K)ntaneouslv openetl lire at 
the hitherto unprecedented range of 20 (XX) yards Flic second 
shot passed over the Him her and the ! mn now began a tlelilvi- 
ate tire upon this ship As the range giadually shortened the 
and the Princess R(t\al jt>ined in and hits up<'n the Hliahcf 
were almost immcdialelv observed At a quarter past nine the 
Germans replied Fhe / nni now reached out alter the /></*- 
fjlini^if while the Ii^ir and the Punnw Rosal continued hung 
upon the Blue her The lire Ix'carne ctkctivc on both these two 
Cierman ships I he third salvo hit the liludut on the vvater- 
Ime reducing her speed, the lourth wrouglil tremendous damage, 
disabling two after-turrets and between 2(X> and 1(X) men At 
9 the Wen /ealancl having come into i«inge of the Hliafut 

* I have haiov^vd in the nmn the iccmint ^ocn thw oflicial his 
torian modified the nan ilivc of ( omnnndcr I ilson \oung an eye 
witness in iIk foiclop of the 1 ton ind cmrcctcd ind supplemented by 
other fiiilhind inti>rmilion 
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Admiral Beatty signalled his ships to engage their opposite num- 
bers, ship for ship, he himself firing at the German flagship, 
Seydlit:, which was leading the retreat 1 he first shell of the 
lion that hit the Seydhtz at over 17,(XK) yards range inflicted 
fcarlui damage, shattering her stern and wrecking both her rear 
turrets ‘ 1 he entire gun crews of both turrets' wrote Admiral 
Schcer ‘perished very quickly, the flames rose above the turrets 
as high as a house ’ 

Meanwhile, howcvci, the enemy had aKo begun to hit Owing 
to a misunderstanding of her orders the ! as well as the 
! ion was firing upon the Seydhtz and missing her badly The 
Pnncew RomiI was rightly engaging the Dcrdiin^tr, the New. 
Zealand, the Bhalur, and the Indomitahh was not within range 
fhus ihe /V; w IS free from ill attack and able to fire un- 
disturbed on the / lon ' All the three leading German ships con- 
cenliated their fire upon the ! ion and for the next hour and a 
halt tiu noble vessel huiled foiward at her utmost speed, cai- 
ned tlie dauntless flag ol the Admiral into the teeth of the storm 
Iho sea lose in mighl\ lounlains all aiound hci which fell in 
lumdis-ds ol tons upon her deck I he sphnteis from shells buisting 
close ak'iigside tilled the air with fragments brom half-past nine 
onwaids she was lepeaiedlv stiuck A little before ten her fore- 
most turret was smashed in and one ot its guns disabled A few 
minutes later her arnunir was pierced bv an 11 -inch shell At 
10 IS iwi> 12 inch shelb from the /){///'. siiusk I's — one 
piCKing tlie arnunir bursting behind it and flooding sevei i com- 
partments the othei driving in an armoured plate below the 
Wiilet line Ihe /kdmiral disdaining the conning lowei and 
standing with his stall upv>n the open budge ontiiuied to drive 
his flagship lor w aid at liei extreme s|>eed which v\as not yet 
impairevl /ig/agging lu m lime to time s|>oil the assuracy ot 
the enemy's hie Ihe siiutiiioii was ta\ 'urable None of our 
biitile-cniisers had been seiunislN tlamaged and the Inaoniiin’ te 
was available to deal with aiiv wounded enemv ships \\,c 
critical period ol the actuMi was now approaching 

At 10 22 Admiral Bcatlv hndmg his sinps gieaiK hampcicd 
by smoke inteileience oideied the baltu ^rinsers to ‘form on 

* ilic Onicid Ni\wd lhsn>iv his h> niistiKc in’cichinuLti iIk 
and the D< Aci.oidinj» to the (isnnin icsoiints it is clcir that 

• Ihe MoIiKl w is the ship iiinmng fice and tint shs aloiw had no antagon- 
'ist and no sasuallics 
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a Line of Bearing N.N.W.,’ and to proceed at their utmost 
speed. His intention was to avi)id the smoke and splashes and 
bring the rear of his squadron into closer action with the enemy, 
who had formed on a I ine i>f Bearing to Port of the Seydlitz. 
The German flotillas by altering their course to starboard 
threatened to draw him across their wake, i.e. into water where 
their mines and lorpedtx's might be encouniercd. This Parthian 
menace forced Admiral Bcatts to desist from his closing move- 
nienl, and to resunte his parallel course under a tremendous lire. 
The Blik'hcr was now burning and falling out of the Cierman 
line; and at 10.45 Admiral Beatty ordered his rearmost ship, the 
Indomitable, which was some distance astern hut rapidly over- 
hauling the BUk'lwr. to ‘Attack the cnenu breaking awa> to the 
Northward/ meaning thereby \\\t Blue fur. Me made further elforts 
to close, but at 10 52 while in the hottest action, with the SVv</- 
Ut7, the Maltkc and the nvrtjlhu^er, the I ion, which had aire*idy 
received fourteen hits, was suddenly struck in a spot vital lo her 
speed and fatal, as it proved, to our complete victory. Her port 
engine failed, she listed 10 degrees and her speed sank in a few 
minutes to 15 knots. 

At this moment (I0'>4) when the hott was falling (ml of the ' 
line, and the 7V:,'er. the Brmces\ Bttyal and Nne /ealand were 
drawing swiftly past her, the wash of a jxrriscope on the star- 
board bow w'as reported from the I i(>n\ forelop to Admiral 
Beatty, and seen by both tlie Admiral and his stall (icrman sub- 
marines were, as we now know, actually in this aica at the lime 
To avoid this new danger bv a quick man<cuvre, he ordered the 
whole squadron to turn S points to port together, i e.. across the 
rear of the enemy and at right angles to his own previous course. 
This movement was intended to be of the briefest duration, and 
four minutes later the Admiral nXKlilicd it bv the signal ‘Ciunse 
North I asl.’ Matters now, h(uvcver. passed completely be\ond 
his cimtrol. I he / io/i was falling far astern of hei camsoris Her 
wireless had Ixen shot away, her searchlights were smashed, and 
oniy two single halyards were left, fhus at this crisis when the 
great vessels, friend and f(K\ were shearing thn)ugh the water at 
nearly 31) miles an hour aiuL once deflecteil. were altering their 
relationship in space every second, the / iff//. carr>ing in Admiral 
Beatty the whole spirit and direction of the battle, was cripvpled 
and alniosi dumb. Her last two signals were ‘Attack the rear of 
the enemy,’ and then as a parting injunction, ‘Keep closer to the 
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enemy. Repeat the signal the Admiral is now making.’ But the 
signal flags blv)wing end on were ditlicult lo read and none of 
the battle-cruisers took in the final order. 

It was at this juncture and in these circumstances that Rear- 
Admiral Moore. wh(^se flag was living in the New Zealand, now 
third in the line, succeeded to the command. Ffc was an officer 
whose distinguished abilities had made him invaluable as Third 
wSea I ord during the greater part of m> tenure at the Admiralty. 
He had earnestlv desired a sea command adequate to his rank 
and services His wish had been accorded, and now almost 
at once \ oitune presented her self to him m mocking and dubious 
guise He was not certain at first that he had succeeded to the 
command. It w<is never formallv transferred. He did not know 
whv Adnr’ ii lleaitv had suddeni> turned so sharpl> to the 
m>rlh No hostile submarines had been reported lo him. The 
signal ‘Attack the rear of the enemv' was hensted bv the f ion 
before the c(mipass signal ‘C'oiirse North I'ast' had been hauled 
down lloih signals were llieiefore read b\ all the battle-cruiser'' 
its one. and this we.s interpreted bv Rear-.A*imira! Moore as a 
diicei oidei to attack the forlorn and isolated Blue her, which 
actUidlv bore imrth-east Irom him at that iiKunenl Neither 
Admioil Moore nor anv the ball le-t misers ever received the 
signed ‘Keep closer the enemv ' He therefore suflcred the 
7/c<r, his Icvidmg ship, to continue on hci course under ilie same 
misconstruction ol Admiral BeattvN order shich she Ik. * indo- 
pcndentl> '^iisiamed He gave no older of anv kind unii .1.52. 
nearlv an hour alter the / ion had fallen out of the line 

I he \^h(de ojKiaiion tlKTefirre went to pieces Ml f^ ur ol the 
Ifiuish ball le-c rinsers ceased Imng on the rei» eating (jcrmans, 
and began m circle ovand the wretched Blialuf which, alrcadv a 
terrible wreck w.is being engaged bv ihw' light ciuiscrs and the 
‘M' dcstroveis. \\ ten minutes past twehe the Blue her, fighting 
with dcs(x?rjtc^ cinitage to tlie last, rolled over and sank l>eneath 
the waves. Of her crew of nearlv twelve hundred men two hiin- 
ilred anil fiftv were picked up bv the British desirovciN and light 
cruisers, and more would Itave been saved, but for the in: t- 
venlfon of a (lerman seaplane whief. diopjx^d its bombs 
indiscriminatcK on the drowning (leimans and the British 
rescuers Meanwhile Admiral von Hi|'»per. delivered bv a single 
fateful shot from almost ceitain dcslriiclion. continued to luaKC 
Toll at his best speed towards Heligoland, then 80 miles awa>, 
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two out of his three remaining ship** burning fiercely, cumbered 
with wreckage and crowded with dead and wounded Thus lor 
the second time, when already in the jaws of destruction, the 
German Battle Cruiser Squadron cscaj'ied 

In the opinion of his professional superiors at the Admiialty 
Rear-Admiral Mooie had warrant tor what he did or did not do 
He had not departed from a strict inierprelalion of the actual 
orders taken in b> his ships these orders, uricoi reeled h> the 
receipt of the hnal signal, ‘keep closer to the cnem>,' seemed 
to suggest ihat some reason unknown lo Real -Admiral Moore 
had led the most daring of our navtd leaileis to bre«ik oil the 
action It IS not easy [o ti\ the preci^'C m<uueiu, while the / /on 
w'as diopping astern, when the command acluallv passed U> him 
The greater his confidence in Admiral Realty, tlie slower he 
would be tj assume control and the more impressive the signal 
to change the course across the enemy's icai would appeal A 
quarter of an hour might well have been accounted tor m tins 
way, and a quarter ol an hour was a long time Ships just hold- 
ing their own in puruit or in station on other ships with onlv a 
small margin of sjxxd to spare. lose distance very quicklv once 
the parallel course is departed from li was ceitamlv open lo 
him, once he was sure that he w^u in commaiul and that 
Admiral Beatty was tint of it to resume ij^c jiarallcl cinii>e and 
reopen the action witli von ffipfxr's disapixaiing vessels Rut 
a Jong delay must have ensued bch)ie he could have comc 
within range, and Ins squadron would all the lime have K'cn 
dMwing nearer to Heligoland and the ( icrman High Seas fleet 
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The tests to which the Adnnials m high command tiie sub- 
jected during a naval engagement aie tar nioie scauhmg than 
those of Cienerals in a battle on land I he Admiral actually 
leads the f lect in jxrson and is probably under ,is severe Ine 
and in as great danger as any man m it, .i (icneral, vvhalevei 
his wislics, has no choice but to remain m his hcaclquaiiers iii 
complete tranquillity, ten, fifteen or even twenty miles away 
fhc (leneral is forced t(^ rely on the reports ol oihcis which 
flow upwards to him from Brigades, l>i visions and ( orps. and 
lran>nm Ins orders through the same channel after consultation 
with Ins staff, the Admiral secs willi his own eyes, and with his 



own lips pronounces the orders which move the whole mighty 
event The phases of a naval action succeed one another at 
intervals of two or three minutes whereas in modern battles 
two or three hours, and sometimes even da>s elapse before fresh 
dccisK^ns are requiied from an Armv C ommandcr Once the sea 
battle IS joined the wliole event is m llie hand of the Admiral 
or his successor as long as he can signal, whereas on land, after 
zero hour has stiuck, ii escapes for the ume being almo'si entirely 
lrv)m the control of the (jeneral 

Iheie are a hunJied wa>s of explaining a defeat on land and 
of obscuring the consequences of anv mistake Of these the 
simplest IS to continue the attack next da> in a ditfcrenl direction 
or under diflercnl conditions But on the sea no chance reiuins 
1 he enem^ iu ^q^pe.iis for months and the battle i over 1 he 
Adiniiars (Aiders uUered from minuie to minute are recorded 
for ever in the log-book of e\er> vessel engaged 1 he great slnps, 
unless then mechanism ceases to function obev puncliiallv and 
inexorabiv ilie directions ihev receive Irom the human will The 
ci)urse and speed of c\eiv vessel 4it evciv iv >ment aie recorded 
I he value of everv vessel sunk is known Iheir names aie pub- 
lished I he charts and compasses are produced and with almost 
eXiicl accuracN the position and movement of everv ship can be 
fixed in rel iiion to eveiv oilier 1 he balllelicld is flat and almost 
unveil \ mg 1 xad explanations can be required til everv point, 
and the wliole intense scene can be rcconsii ucled and uiKsed 
in the gltire oi liisioiv I his siiould alwavs be borne mind 
in icMimng judgmeniv 


While tlie'^e giave maiiej> had vLcidcd themselves \dmiial 
Boailv, tai astern tuui ix'lieving ilie chtise was being continued, 
had res(d\ed \o quit the wounded li i and, h Mstmg h.s flag 
upon the desiiiwer i/fihA hastened loiward to c^^eitaNe me 
battle InsicMd, somewlial .ifiei noon he niel his Miips coini .g 
btick towards him In liu fii'l bitterness it leatning tint the e t 
of the cnemv h.ul es^.aped lie oideied ti clnse to be iC'^umed, 
although there was now no chance ot iN succeeding Iwemv 
or ihiilv precious minutes htid been lost, and with them twciU> 
or llnrl) thousand vards I his was luetiicvablc \nd rcah/mg 
that further pursuit w.is useless, ho luriicd back and siecied 
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towards the lion to make provision for her safety and return 
to the F-orth. 

The condition of the I ion seemed for some lime critical: her 
speed fell to 8 knots, her list increased, and seiious anxiety aiosc. 
I-ier engines tinall> became incapable of steaming at all She vs as 
taken in low the Indonmuhle, and m this fashion began her 
long, sloNs and dangerous return to the boiih Si\l> dcslrosers 
under C'ommcxlore Ivruhitt suri(>unded her in ceaseless evolu- 
tions, protecting lier from torpedo or submarine attack all through 
the night of the 24tl) and through the 25th ‘If submaimcs are 
seen,' ordered the C irntmodorc. ‘siicxn and Kim them vsilhoui 
regard to \our neighbours' At da\ light on the 2(ah the lion, 
amid cheering crowds, was brought salel> to anchor at Rosvih 


The victors of the IX>gger Bank biought tor the time Ixnng 
abruptlv to an end the adverse movement against rnv adminisira- 
Uon of the Admiralty . which had K'gun to gather ( ongralula- 
tions flowed in from everv side, and enjoved once again an 
adequate measure of prcsti’ac Fhe sinking of the lUiuhtr and 
the flight, after heav\ injuries, of ihe other (lerman ships was 
accepted as a solid and indisputable result Ihc (leiman 
F-mperor was cimhrmed in the ghnunv impressions he had sus- 
tained after the action of August 28. All enlcTpiisc m the 

German AiImiKillv was agaui efrcclualK qucllctl and ap.iri from 
submarine warfare »i penod of nearly hlieeii months’ halcyon 
calm reigned over the \t»uh Sea and ihioughoui Home waters 
Ihc neairal world accepted the c\ent *is a decKi\e priml ol 
BriiKh Mipremaey at sea and cvcn at home the Vdmrrally felt 
the benefit in a sensible increase ol conlideiicc «ind gooilwill 


( IIAIMI R WII 

S/C’OND IHOlK.MfS AM) IINAl 1)1 nSION 

U P to about J.muary 20 there seemed to be unanimous 
agreement in favour of the naval enterprise against the 
Dardanelles 'Var Ollicc, I orcign Oflicc, Admiralty seemed by 
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their representatives to be equally in earnest. The War Council 
had taken its decision, it is true it was not a linal or irrevocable 
decision. It aiithori/ed and encouraged tlie Admiralty to survey 
their resources and dcvch)p their plans If these plans broke down 
in preparation, it wcmld he quite eas\ for us to report the fact 
to the War C ouncil and go no farther. !im ilie stall uork eon- 
tinueil to progress smoolhls, anil all the AdmiraK concerned 
appeared in complete aeeord. It \\as n<n until the end of 
Jaruiarv. v\hen negotiations with the I lendi and UiisMan (:ov- 
ernmenls vsere lar advanced, when mans preparations had been 
matle, when main orders had been given and when mans ships 
were moving with Ins lull authouiv, that I ord 1 isher began to 
manitcst an incie.ismg dislike and opposition to the scheme. 

MeanwinlL ‘iu pv'^sibiliiics ol t liniish naval I'tlensivc or of 
amphibious action m Noiihern waters were bei.cwiiing continu- 
allv nitne remote. ( (nrespondeiKe with Sir John Jellicoe showed 
the ( ommander-in-( hiel averse ln)m an> thing in the nature of 
an attack upon Horkum t>r an attempt to enter the Baltic, do 
strengthen our naval hnees bv ever\ conceivable means, lo add 
ever) new vosnoI to the (nand I leel and to remain m an altitude 
of maelive espe^tanev was the sum and substance of the naval 
polKv advocated trom this quarter At the same lime the 
opposition ol (loneral Jotlrc io Sir Jolm hreneh's plans tor an 
advance in foice along the Belgian coast brought tint project 
also to an end It was deal tlial no seiioiis naval olfenvi would 
lake place in the Northern theatre lor an indelinile per. d. and 
that an> pl.uis which might graduallv be perfected lor such an 
olTcnsive Wi>uld derive la* encouragement from die ( vxnmaiulcr- 
in-C‘liiet 1*1 the Ciiand I led. 

All this made me onlv die more anxivuis to ad in the 
Medilei raireaii That seemed \o be the direction reserved tor our 
suiplijs ships and amiiuiniinin, b\ the lailure (>r p<)slponcnicnt 
of other .illcrnalives It was (he onlv direeiion in which we had 
a practical plan, pioperlv wi>ikevl out bv the tall. a»v] supported 
bv a |K>werful consensus tif n*ival and political opinion 

As soon, however, as the C ommand r-in-C hlel leali/ed that 
die Qiu nt f li:(ihi'ih. a baitle-ci nisei . and other powerful ships 
were t(^ be assignCil Ic^ the Meiliieiiane.m theatre, he began to 
dwell again ui)on the weakness ol ho lied aiul the insuiiiciei' >’ 
of his margins. Aiul now !oi llie In si lime lie touiul a retic>y 
listener in llie I irsi Sea I ord. 1 oul 1 isher s sudden dislike ol 
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the Dardanelles project seemed to arise at this time largely and 
even primarily from his reluctance to undertake the bombard- 
ment and blocking in ot /eebrugge I his operation appeared all 
the more neccssar\ now that the Army had abandoned their 
intention ot an advance along the Belgian coast It was >tr(mgly 
urged b> the War Council by the ^dmllalt> Stall and especially 
by Sir Anliiir WiKon It we dv> not blcKk the /cebrugge canal/ 
Sir Arthur had written on Jamiaiv 4. ‘I think we shjll ineviiablv 
lose more ships and also main tiansjxvris It wc had done it 
last time we bombarc*cd we should not have lost lottnidabh 
Wc cannot keep slnps entirelv locked up in harlxHii without 
deterioration So tar very lew ot our l(>sses have Ixen incurred 
while the ships have been cmplovcd in anv ai live opeiations' 
1 was m cordial agieement with this doctrine I llimalelv, as 
evervonc knows the bUxking ot /cebrugge had to be earned out 
under circumstances ol inlirmcly greater dilhcullv and atlci we 
had sutlercd grievous iniurv 1 he I irst Sea 1 ord, tinding hinisell 
entirelv ak)ne on the question became very much disturbed His 
diMike ot the /cebrugge operation was cMendcd not onlv to the 
Dardanelles plan, but to all plans of naval aU«ick on hostile 
coasts winch were not combined with larne land lorccs and 
ullimaielv he expressed opinions which •^eemed o[)poscd to any 
form ot naval intervention in anv qihirter I his was a great 
change at variance both with his earlier and later attitudes, and 
1 was concerned to observe it 

Lord f isiier’s arguments did n(n lake the torm ol crilici/ing 
the details ot either operation in question He did not loi 
instance deal with the gunnerv aspects ol the Dardanelles or 
with anv purelv technical aspect in regaul to which any valid 
argument would have had to be met oi the plan abandoned 
It was aKmt the safety ot the (irand Meet aiul its maigin ot 
supenontv that he now professed to be seiioiisly j>eilurbeil I his 
was a subject with which I was cMiemclv faniih.ir Had wc not 
been two months betoie over the whole ground logcllKi m the 
diivcussions of November with the C omm.inder m-( hiet ^ I here 
wa^ no real substance m the appiehcnsions with which I was 
now conlrontcd An impi^rianl tact however lay Ix'hind them 
I ord \ i^her had on reilcction, on second thoughts, on some 
prompting or other, turned against the ojxration which he had 
hitherto willingly supported Nevertheless matteis had moved 
forward to a point where mere vague misgivings could not bo 
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allowed to paralyse action. Good reasoning or new facts were 
required. 

On January 20 in response to the f irst Sea Lord’s real or 
alfecled njisgivings I sent him a minute, ()hser\ing: — 

You seem to have altered >our views, since taking oflice, about 
the relative strengths of the British and (jcrnian (jrand and High 
Sea I leets. In November >ou advised the removal of Princess 
Royal, lnflc\ihlc, and Invincihle, together with 8 ‘King 
L.d wards’ and 5 ‘Duncans/ a total of 16 capital ships, from the 
Grand 1 lect, some for temporary duties of importance, but the 
battleships for permanent service in the south. The dispositions 
were carried out. Since then the Cbmmander-in-Chief has received 
back the 8 ‘King I dwards’ and the Princess Royui, he has 
gained the hul(>nii\aNi‘\ he has received the Warrior, Duke of 
/Jinhufi:li, Pluck Pfince. (iloiccstci, Yannouih, Caroline, 
(julafca, Dc^nei^al, and ! cMuthan, together with 16 destroyers 
addilitMial. and, I think about 50 extra trawlers and >achts. 
Ihese are immense additions to his strength, and 1 know of no 
new circumstances wliich have arisen or of reinforcements which 
have reached the enemv which ought to make us anxious now 
if we were not anxious belorc these great atlditions reached Sir 
John Jellicoe. 

I ord I isher dul not dispute this general argument, but ho 
returned to the charge the question ol desirovers, adr itedly 
our weakest point, and demanded the return of a whole ilolilla 
from the Dardanelles. 1 coukl not agree to this, as o^ coui*se it 
would have paialvsed the Dardanelles Meet and dcslnned the 
plans which the stall were maturing. At the same lime Sir 
Arthur Wilson continued to press lor as lion against /cebrugge. 

\ his doub'e pressure brought matters to a head. 

January 25, Ml 5. 

Mrsi j ord. 

1 have no desire to coniinue a useless resistance in the War 
Council to plans I cannot concur m, bii ! wotild ask that the 
enclosed may be printed and circulated to its meml>ers before 
the next meeting. 

^ I'he Memorandum has an argument for adherence to the 



Fleet's ‘policy of stead> pressure' and for renuiining passive 
except for elfurls to force a general action. 1 he following para- 
graphs may be quoted: — 

Of all strategical altitudes that of a naval deiensive as adopted 
by Cierniany is the most dilhculi to meet and the most deeply 
fraught with danger for the opposing belligerent, if he is weak 
ashore as we are, and his enem\ strong ashore as (icrmany is. 
Nescrtnclcss, all througli our historv we have had to encounter 
similar situations. I'lie policv of the 1 rench in neail> all our 
naval wars was the pv>liL> v\hiLh Cjerman\ has now atlopted. 
Our reply lo-da\ must be the same as t>iir repl\ was then, 
namely, to be content to remain in possessiem of our n>mmand 
of the sea. husbanding our strength until the gradual pressure t)f 
sea power compels ilie enemv's fleet to make an ellori lo attack 
us at a disadvantage. 

In the Seven dears' War the I reiich preserved then fleet Irom 
a decision lor five >ears Nelsi>n vwis oil Tvailon for two vears. 
Bv comparison, the six months iluiing which Sir John Jellicoc 
has had lo wait are short, and thev have been relieved b\ inci- 
dents which have consideiablv diminisl.^J the enemv's forces. 

I he pressure of sea power to-dav is probablv not less but 
greater and more rapid in action than in lire past, but it is still 
a slow process and requires great patience In lime it will almost 
certainly coir.pel the enemv to seek a dcciaon ,il sea, pariicii- 
larl) when he begins to realize that his offensive on land is 
broken. 1’his is one reason h»r husbanding oui rcsuurces. Another 
reas(Mi is tl:at the prolongation of wai :»i sea tends to raise up 
fresh enemies for the dominant naval power in a much higher 
degree than it does on land owing to (he exasperaiion of 
neutrals. This tendenc> will onlv be cliecked hv the convi<,tion 
of an overwhelming naval supicmavv behind the nation exercis- 
ing sea |H)wer. 

We pla> into (icrmanyN hands it we nsk lighting ships in any 
subsidi irv operation', such as coastal bfwnbardments or the 
attack of fortified places without militarv vo-i>pcialion, for wc 
therein increase the possibilit) that the Ciermans ina> be able 
to engage our fleet with some approach to equalil> of strength. 
I he sole justification <»l coastal b(>mbarilnic*nts and attacks by 
the Heel on foriihed places, sucli as the contemplated prolonged 
bombardment of the Dardanelles Forts bv our fleet, is to force 



a decision at sea, and so far and no farther can they be justified. 

So long as llic (jcrman High Sea Meet preserves its present 
great strength and splendid gunnery ciliciency, so long is it 
imperative and indeed vital that no operation whatever should 
be undertaken by the British Fleet, calculated to impair its pre- 
sent sufK*riority. . . . Fven the older ships should not be risked, 
tor ihev cannot be lost \sithout losing men and the\ form our 
(uily reserve behind the (irand Meet. 

Ours is the supreme necessity and difliculiy of remaining pas- 
sive except in so f.tr as we can foive the enemy to abandon 
h?s defensi\e and t(^ expose his tleet to a general action. . . . 

It has been said that the first function ol the liritish Arniy is 
to assist the fleet in obtaining command of the sea. This might 
be accomplished by military co-o}seraiion uiih the Na\y in such 
o|X‘raiions as the attack of /eebrugge or the forcing of the Dar- 
danelles, which might bring out the (iciman and I’urkish fleets 
respective!) Apparenllv. howexei. this is mu to be. I he i nglish 
Army is apparently ti^ continue to procide a small sector of the 
allied fnuit in France, where it no mote help^ the Navy than if 
itv^ereat IimbuclO(\ 

Being already in pewsession of all that a I'H^werful fleet can 
gi\e a country we slKuild continue c|uieily to enjoy the advan- 
tage without dissipating our strength in ojxTalions than cannot 
improve the position. 

FlS‘ R 

I his pa|xr was not, I think, except for the last few cit .‘ae- 
leiisiic sentences. I t)rd fisher's own composition. It had been 
picpare<l m accordance with his directions It was, of course, 
absolutely counlei to all my ^.ohvicoons No one, certainly, 
wished to ‘dissipate (Uii strength m ojXM-aiions that cannot im- 
prove the pt^sition ' I write thus was to beg the ciuestion. But 
the naval i'hiIk v emerging from its last sentence would have con- 
demned us to complete iruKiixitv. It was no doubt the policy 
pursued by the (\>mm*indcr-in-( liicf and the Ndmirallv after I 
cjuiited oflice. It was the policy which led directly to the supreme 
submarine jx'ril in FM7. 


Meanwhile on the 2Mh arrived the Russian leply to my tele- 
gram informine llie Ciraiul Duke i>l the D.n\ianelles plans. It 



was of course favourable but not helpful Sir Tclward Grey for- 
warded It to me with the following remarks. - 

‘This is the Russian replv about Daulanellcs Ji shows that, 
though Russia cannot help, the operation has hei entire goodwill 
and the (irand Duke attaches the greatest inipoi lance to its 
success 

‘This ftict ma\ be used with Augagneiii' to show that vve must 
go ahead with it and that lailuie to do so will disappoint Russia 
and react most imfa\ourabl\ upon the militarv situation about 
which France and we aie spccialK concerned just now 

I now addressed nnselt to the first Sea I cud s paper which 
I forwarded to the Prime Mimsici with the lollowing leplv ot 
which I sent I ord I isher a copv 

Ml \! H\ Mil I IRsI I (HsI) 

Jiinuuf\ 27 PM 

The main principle ot the I list Se*i I oul s paper is mdisput 
able The foundation cM cuir nival pohev is the maintenance in 
a secure position of a Battle f Icei with tdf ancillaiv vessels cap- 
able at anv time ot defeating the (lermin Hieh Sc\i Meet m 
battle and reserved lor ih it purpose above and Ixlore all c>lher 
duties Ihis piinciple has been and will be tullv and siricll> 
observed 

I he ships engaged in Sundav s aelu>n [the Doggei Ikink] on 
both sides represented verv taiilv so tai as individual cpialitv i^ 
concerned, the classes ot vessels which would be opposed in a 
general tlect action llie event pioved that a supenoiitv ol ^ 
to 4 in our favour is decisive On these terms the (lerman ships 
thought of nothing but rctieal and the Brili>h ot attack \ erv 
heav> loss was mlhctecl upon the (icimins one ship Wtis sunk 
oul of four, and 2 othei ships mo^t scverelv dam iged Had the 
action been fought oul the destine lion (4 the olheis was ceilam 

V»e arc now no longer in the region ot mere speculation 1 he 
relative qutihties of seamanship tind gunnerv of the Iwci sides 
have been put to the leM and reveal no inferior il> on oui p.irt, 
while the su[x;noritv ot the I ^ ^ inch gun and the etlecl of 
heavier metal generall) lias now been shown I here is therefore 
everv reason to believe that the best 21 British battleships and 
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baUlc-cruisers could defeat decisively at even numbers the 21 
Cicriiian Dreadnoughts Any British ships additional to this num- 
ber must be icgardcd as an insurance against unexpected losses 
by mine and torpedo 

On the declaration ot war the maximum numbers available 
in Home Waters on both sides were Circat Bntain, 24 + 2 ‘Lord 
Nelsons Cjcrniiinv, 21 Since then the tollowmg capital units 
have joined the lied Quan I li ahcih f nn A^^mcourt, Ben- 
how f n\f)in)t of India litter IndonuiuhU , and the following 
will jrnn during the next month hxfk \ihU huincihle, and per- 
haps \u\tralia ag«iinst which wc have lost Audacious In addi- 
tion lo these the (jrand Meet and Harwich Striking I orce have 
been strengthened b\ eighteen cruisers and thiits six destro>crs * 

Meanwhile ( icrman Fleet in Home Waters has received no 
new aeecssion of strength and has sullered the following losses 
in modern ships Blmha \lai^dttur^ kiln Maar and 10 or 

12 l)estri>Vers 

It SI ould be re^ogni/ed (hit the progressive improsement in 
tvfxs h is Ixcn so marked that ships over 12 ^ cars old ean onI> 
plaN a seeond irv part in the war I heir speed would probably 
prevent ihein Iroin p irtieipatmg m the main action except 
agniisi ^ wh olhei and would expose them to almost certain 
desfiiklKMi if o\er»aken bv the latest tvpes However in this pre- 
Dieadnouuht eliss vse have also an immense su|X?norit The 
S ‘Kine I dwards are alreidv a part ol the Xirand I Icct, nd it 
cm be strefiLilieiied it mv time bv iIk addition of the 2 lord 
Nelsons ind (Ik tun nrimg loimidibles 1 his fleet would 
easilv md eeilimlv de Ik v die whole ol the (icrman pre- 
Dreidnoughl b ilde lleel 

Duiing the eouise o\ die pie'^eiu ve ir S battleships S of over 
26 knots s|xtd and tlu whole aimed wuh ineh guns eonsii- 
tuling a squadron probabK eapable ol lighting by itself th" two 
be'-st squadnms of the Cierinin Naw will be available for rein- 
forcement or replacement ol casinlues Siiiee the w ir com- 
nieneed 8 light eiuiscis have alie.idv been eommissioncd toi ser- 
vice in Home Waters S more will be delivered in the next thro 
months and 4 more m the three months . ter that All these 
eriiiseis are su|-)enor in speed and eun ptwver lO anv of the Oer- 

• \ lines t'l lilteil 

^ I he 2 I oui NeKons (le / n/J \il n inJ fe inn mnofi) had not >ot 
been idded l>\ I old F ishti to ihe P) nd Ulelles fleet 
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man light cruisers afloat* There will also be available during the 
year 56 destroyers, between 50 and 75 submarines. 24 small 
gunboats t’or subsidiary duties, together with other miscellaneous 
auxiliary vessels. It is therefore certain that the strength of the 
Grand Fleet, which was originally sunicient. has now been 
greatly augmented and will continually increase 4 he lirsi prin- 
ciple laid down by the First Sea l.ord is thus most lulls met. 

The second vital function of the Navy is the proles lion of 
trade and the control of sea communications All (iciman 
cruisers and gunboats abroad have been sunk, blocked m. or 
interned, with the exception of the Karhtuhv and Prcsiltn, winch 
are hiding. There are gieat doubts as to the elhciency of the 
Karlsruhe, of whom nothing has been heaid K^r nearlv three 
months There are believed t(» be 2 (jcrman armed merch.inl- 
men at large (the Kranpnn: IVilIiehn .me! f*nn: / Uel } nedfich). 
All the rest of the 42 prepared for arming and which it has been 
intended to let loose on the trade routes have been blockaded, 
interned, sunk, or captured 

Meanwiiile the other functions of the Navv vi/, the control 
of the I riglish Channel and its approaches the patrol ol the 
Straits of Dover, the patrol flotillas ol ine I asi ( oast, and the 
special Harwich Striking I orcc. are all provulcd tor 

Over and above all the fi>rcgoing. and alter meeting all purely 
naval claims, we have available the following balteslups com- 
pletely manned and supfdied with then own amnuinilKMi and its 
reserve; 

5 ‘Duncans ’ 

6 ‘C'anopus ' 

9 ‘Majesties ' 

1 ‘Royal Sovereign ’ 

Between the beginning ot \prii and the end ol July we shall 
also receive 14 heavily armoured, shallow -draft Monitors; 2 
armed with two 15-inch guns. 4 armed with two 14-inch guns, 
and 8 armed with lw<i 12-mcli guns Ihese Iasi K w'ill be aimed 
by 'aking the turrets out of 4 of the ‘Majesties.* It is this force 
which It is proposed to use lor special services and for bombard- 
ing as may be necessary from lime to lime in furtherance of 
objects of great strategic and political importance, among which 
the following may be specilically mentioned. - 

\ The operations at the Dardanelles; 

2 The support of the left flank of the Army; 
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3. The bombardment of Zeebrugge; and later on 

4. The seizure of Borkuni. 

Il is believed that with care and skill losses may be reduced 
to a minimum and certainly kepi within limits fully justified by 
the imporlftncc and necessity of the operations. It cannot be said 
that this emplovnient of ships which are (except the ‘Duncans’) 
not needed and not suited to fight in the line of battle, conflicts 
with any (')f the M)und principles of naval pt^hey set forth by the 
I iist Sea 1 ord. Ncn to use them where necessary because of 
some tear that there will be an outcrv i! a ship is lost would be 
wrotig. and, if certain proportion ol loss of life among officers 
and men ol the Roval Navy serving on ihe.e ships can achieve 
important ol the war and ^ ive a \er\ much greater loss 

of life among our comrades and allies on shore, we ought 
certainl> not to shrink from it. 

w. s. c. 

I he 1 list Sea 1 oid coiiKl not m his heart feel at all anxious 
about the (jrand rieei tnargin. He knew that 1 knew his real 
convictions about il. He did not aitempi to continue the dis- 
cussKMi on a ftiKe basis: but he expressed an intention of not 
alteruling the War C ouncil which was fixed for the next da> -- 
the 2^lh. I his was, (d' course, impc^ssible. 1 insisted that he shcmld 
be present, and arranged for a private meeting for bcUL of us 
with the Prime Minister before the C'ouncil. To this lord i isher 
consented. 

We rcpaiied accoidingl) to Mi. Asquith’s loom twenty 
minutes before the War (\Hmcil was meet. No written record 
ol this discussion has been preserved, but ihcie is no dispute 
about il ‘Save in rcs{x*ct of some points of slight importance 
as regards the precise language used,' sav the Dardanelles Com- 
missitiners. ‘the accounts given us b\ Mi Asquith and I ord 
f ishei, as legards what occurred at this private meel'Mg. tally.’ 
I (^rd 1 isher indicated veiv biicllv his (objections to both the 
/eebrugge and Dardanelles schemes, and indicated his preference 
for a great (operation in the Baltic o\ f(or a general advance of 
the Army along the Belgian coast with strong naval support. 
I. ord Fisher, say the Dardanelles ('ommissioners. ‘did woi 
criticize the attack on the (lallipoli peninsula on its own merits. 
Neither did he mention to the Prime Minister that he had any 



thought of resigning if his opinions were overruled ’ This is quite 
true 1 contended that both Zeebrugge and the Dardanelles 
scheme should be undertaken but that if either were l(^ be 
dropped it should be Zeebrugge, to which the 1 irst Sea I ord 
seemed more ptirticiilarlv opposed The Pnmc Mimstei after 
hearing both sides expressed Ins concurience with my views 
and decided that Zeebrugge should be dropped but that the Dai- 
danelles should go forward Lord fisher seemed on the whole 
content, and I went downsturs wuh him undei the impiession 
that all was well 

The Council was already waiting Colonel Hanke>\ icloiiI of 
the discussion which followed has already been made public in 
the Report ot the Dardanelles C ommission 

‘Mr Churchill said that he hid communicaied to the (iiand 
Duke Nicholas and to the Freiuh Xdmiralty the project I )r a 
naval attack on the Dardanelles The Ciiaml Duke had replied 
with cniliushism and believed that this [attack] might issist him 
The French Admiralty had also sent a lavounible leplv and had 
promised co operation Prepii ilions weic in hand for commenc 
mg about the middle ot f ebruaiv He asKcd it the War ( ouncil 
attached importance to this opei iiion winch undoubledl> 
involved* some risks ^ 

‘Lord Fisher said that he understood that this question would 
not be raised to-dav The Prime Minister was well *iw,iie of 
his own views in regard to it 

‘ I he Fannie Minister said that in view ot the steps which had 
already been taken the question could iu)t well l>c left in iibev 
ance 

i ord Kitchener con>idercd the nayal attack tt> be vitall) 
important if successful its cllect would be cquiyalenl to that 
of a successful campaign fought with the new armies One meiit 
of the scheme was that il satisfactoiv progress was not made, 
the attack could be broken ofT 

“^^r Balfour pointed out that a successful attack on the Dai 
dandles would achieve the following results 

‘It would cut the F urkish Army in two, 

‘It would put C onstaiUinople under our control, 

‘Ft would give us the advantage of having the Russian wheat, 
and enable Russia to resume exports. 
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‘This would restore the Russian exchanges, which were falling 
owing to her inability to export, and causing great embar- 
rassment; 

Ml \Nould also open a passage to the Danube; 

‘II v\as didicult to imagine a more helpful operation. 

‘Sir I tlward Cirey said it would also tinallv settle the altitude 
of fhilgaria and the whole of the Balkans. 

‘Mr. Churchill said that the naval Commandcr-in-Chief in the 
VIedilerrancan had expressed his belief that it could be done. He 
rcquiied Irom three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The 
necessary ships were already on their wa> to the Dardanelles. 
In iepl\ to Mr. Balfoui, he said that, in response to his inquiries, 
the I lench had expressed their conlidence that Austrian sub- 
marines W(Hilf’ not iict as far as the Dardanelles. 

M Old Haldane asked if the Turks luid an> submarines. 

‘Mr. ('luirchill said that, so far as ci'iild be ascertained, they 
had not. He iiid not anticipate that we should sustain much loss 
m the aslual bombardment, but in sweeping* for mines some 
losses must be exjxMed I he real tiilliculiie'^ would begin after 
the outer torts iiad been sdciKcd, and it became necessarv to 
attack the Narrows. He explained the plan of attack on a map.’ 

I his iec(Md does not. howe\er, complete the story. During the 
Council an incident occuned which has subsequenllv obtained 
much publiciiv Here is I ord 1 isher's own account': — 

i>f lit//- ( oiituil, Jafuuir\ 28, UM5, 11.30 anu 
Before this meeting the Prime Minister discussed with 
Mr. Cluiichill and I t)rd I isher the proposed Dardanelles o^x^ra- 
lii-ins and decided in lavoui of considering the project in opposi- 
tion to I (M'd I ishei's opinion.) 

Tin D\Rin\i ii i s. 

Ml duirchill asked if Mie War C ouncil attached importance 
to the proposed Dardanelles opeialions, which undoubtedly 
in\t>l\ed risks. 

I ord I'isher said that he had understOiKi that this question wa.s 
not to be raised at this meeting. The Prime Minister knew^ his 
(I ord l isherN) views on the subject. 

' Miinnf'u's, by loid Tisher. p SO 
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The Prime Minister said that, in view of what had already 
been done, the question could not be left in abeyance. 

{Nou\ rhercupon \ ord bisher left llie Council tabic. He was 
followed by I.ord Kitchener, who asked him what he intended 
to do. I ord Fisher replied to I i>rd Kitchener that he would not 
return to the Council table, and would resign his oflice as Fiist 
Sea I. ord. I ord Kitchener then pointed cnil to I ord 1 isher that 
he (Lord Fisher) was the t>nly dissentient, and that the IXtr- 
danelles operations had been decided upon bv the l^ime 
Minister: and ho urged on I ord \ isher that his diits to his c(Hin- 
try was to go on carr\ing out the duties ol First Sea I ord After 
further talk I ord Fisher relticlantlv gave in to I ord Kitchener 
and went back to the Council table.) 

It must bo eniphasi/ed here, as well as in regard to I ord 
Kitchener's siaienient to the War Council dated Ma> 14, 
that I ord Fisher considered that it would be boili improper and 
unscemlv tor him to enter into an altercation either at the War 
Council or elsewhere with his chief Mr. Churchill, the 1 u^i 1 ord. 
Silence or resignation was the right course. 

After the meeting was over, we adjourned lor several hours 
Although the War ( (umcil had come to a decision with which 
1 hcariiK agreed, and no voiee had been raised agvunsi the naval 
plan, I thought I must come to a clear understanding with the 
First .Sea I ord. I had noticed the incident of his leaving the 
table and I ord Kitchener following him to the wmilow arul 
arguing with him, and I did not know what was the upshot in 
his mind. After luncheon I asked him to come aiui see me in 
my room and we had <i long talk. I sironglv uiged him not to 
turn back from the Oardanellcs operation; and in the end, alter 
a long and verv friendiv discussion which covered the whole 
Admirallv and naval positii)n, he delinilclv con^ented to under- 
take it. I here never has been an> dispute between us subsc- 
queiulv as U) ilii^. When I finall> decided to go in,' said I oid 
Fisher to the Dardanelles C'ommissioners, ‘I went the whole hog, 
fotii\ fx^rcus.' W'c then repaired to the afternoon War ( oiineil 
Meeting, Admiral Oliver, Chief ol the Stalf, coming with us, 
and 1 announced on behalf of the Admiralty, and with the agree- 
ment of Lord I isher, that wc had ilccided to undertake the task 
with whik.h the War ( ouneil had charged us so urgcntlv. Fhis 
I took as the point of final decision. After it, I never looked 
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back. Wc had left the region of discussion and consultation, of 
balancings and misgivings. The matter had passed into the 
domain of action. 

1 am in no way concealing the great and continuous pressure 
which I put upon the old Admiral. This pressure was reinforced 
bv I ord Kitchener’s personal inlluence, bv tlic collective opinion 
ol the War C ouncil, and b\ the authoritative decision of the 
Pi iiiie Minister. It w'as a pressure not only of opinion, which 
Wit's overwhelming, but of arguments [n whieh he could tind no 
answer. Moreover, there was in adililion on the technical side 
a verv great weight of suppe^rt at the Adniiraltv. ‘Naval opinion 
v^cl^ unanimous.’ said I ord 1 isher allerwartls, ‘Mr, C'hurchill had 
(hem <tll on his side. I Wa^ the onlv rebel.' 

W.is it wrong to put this presNine upon ilie 1 irst Sea l.ord? I 
sannot think s^ v' ar is a business ot terrible pressures, and 
peiMUis who take part in it mu a kul if thev arc not strong 
enough to withstand them As a meie polilieian and civilian, I 
w(Hild never have agieeti to the Dudanellcs project if I had not 
Ivlieved in it I wouM have done mv utmost to break it down 
in argument and to maishal opinion against Had I been in 
I ('id I ishcr's position and held hl^ views. 1 would have refused 
ptMiU-bktnk. I here vv.is no need t(^r him to resign. ()nl> the 
J list Sea I old tan i>rder the ships to steam and the guns to lire. 

I list Se<i I (uds have to stand up to facts and take their decisionvS 
rcsoIulel> ill (he moment of choice. Vo go back on a dedsion 
Lifter iin enieipiise has been launched, risks run and sav - ices 
m ule is quite a dillercnl niiiltci. During the period of cl nee, 
a iiKin must light for his opinion vviih the utmost Icnneily. But 
oiue ilie Lhoi»iC has been made, then the bti'^iness must be carried 
thiough in loval comradeship. 

♦t ♦ 

I liLi/e asked rnvselt in these later vCiUs, What would hitve 
hap[>eiKHl if I had taken Lord [usher's ativice an 1 refined point- 
blank t(^ lake anv a».li^ni at the Diirdancllcs unless or until iSo 
War Ollice proiluced their responsibilit' an adequate arnv/ 
to storm the Ciallipoli Peninsula? vShould wc bv holding out in 
this wa> lijive secured a sulhcient arm> and a gO(x! plan? 
Should we have had all the advantages o{ the Dardanelles policy 
without the mistakes and misfortunes for which vve had to pay 
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so dearly? Ihc Dardanelles Commissioners, studying the story 
from an entirely d*fterent «ingle, obviously telt that il there had 
been no naval plan in the tield, thcie would later on have been 
a ieall> wcll-conceived and well-Loncerted ^imphibious attack. 
No one can probe this imagmai> siiualioii vary tar, and it is 
impossible to pronounce But I think niysell that nothing less 
than the cKular demonstration and practical pi oof ot the 
strategic meaning ol the Daiuanelles and the ellcets ot alt ichng 
ilon everv B<ilkaii and Meditei lanean Power, would have liglited 
up men's minds suIhLienilv to make a laige abstraction ol Hoops 
from the main theatre a possibiliiv I do not believe lliai an>- 
thing less than those tremendous hopes icmfoucd as thev weie 
bv due ncce^sii\, would have enabled 1 oid kiUlieiKi to wrest 
an armv from } ranee and I landeis In udd blo( d. it could never 
have Ix'en done (icneial I leadqUiinei> <ind the I leneli (leneial 
Stair would have succeeued m shatteiing aiu plan pul loiw ud 
so long as it vvas a meie iheorctuai pioposal loi a kiri’e ehversion 
of forv.e to the Southern theatie \i one moment thev VNould 
have told us that owing to the Kiissian I iiliiie great m tsees ol 
Germans were returning to the West to deliver an overwhelming 
otfcnsive at another that the. eouki noi spare a rouiul ol 
ammuniiKm «ind were m despciaie siiaiis ‘(>r ihe want ol u 
at a ihird,^ that thev had a wondedui plan tor i great olKn^oe 
which would shatter the c lern an line and drive them oui ol a 
large portion of I riUice Ml thc'^e areumenis wen. m t id used 
and ihcir elleet vvas, as will Ik seen »o enp>ple ihe Diidanelles 
operations even alter dies had adtiallv begun Mow mueh more 
would thev have overwhelmed anv pafKu plan lor an iitsuin 
campaign 1 here would liave been rm Dardanelles wnh h(^|xs 
Its glories i(s Io>se^ and il ultimate he.trl breaking laiUne 
But who s|i,dl sav whit woaltj have h.ippeiKd imte id ' \ lew 
weeks' moic dcLiv in ihe eiiiiv ot lidv into the vvai aiul the 
continuance of the great Rin im deleaiN hi ( • dieia would have 
rendered that entry lmprobab^e m the extieiue A few moie 
months' acceleration ol the Bulg«inan deelaialioii o| war <igainst 
us, ar I the whole of the Balkans evecpi Serbia, mighl have 
been rallied to the Icutonic ^landalds fhe Mower ol the lurkish 
Arm>, which was largely destroved on the (lallipoli Pemnsuki. 
would certainlv have bnighl us or oui Allies somewhcic else 
'fhe destruction of the Rinsian Armv ol the (\iucasus could 
not have been long averted, f do not believe that by adopting 
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llic negative altitude we should ever have got our good and well- 
conceived amphibious opcraiion Wc slu)uld have got no opera- 
iK^n at all Wc should have done nothing, and have been con- 
Ironled with diplomatic and nnlitat> icactioiis whollv unfavour- 
able ihioughout llic Southern and I asiein theatre Searching my 
hciiit, I c<inn()t regret the cllort It was good to go 4.1s far as we 
did 

Not to persevere that was the ennic 


( II \Pi I K Will 

Mil '"NISISOI Ittt \111II\R\ M lACIC 

U P this i^oini in the st.n) n\ li^e I )arLlanclIes the War 
( oiiiKil .nJ me \ lnura(i\ hid aesepted uiiquesuon- 
ingl\ the basis iliai no iit><\ps weie \ailable \o\ oirensivc opera- 
tions against finke\ In his tnsi leiiei to me Januar\ 2 . I ord 
Kitchener h<iJ smd ‘Ws. hive nt> troops tv'i land anvwhere . . 
\Ne shall not he reads loi anvihing big tor some months' The 
Inst telegram to \dinual ( iiden ol I iiunrv ^ had asked* 'Are 
von t>l opinion that it is practicable i) tt>icc the fXirdanclIes 
ro/n ' ’ \i the evening meeting of the War Council 

on Linuuv ?s when the final dcvisu>ii was ^n, I ord Ki> Soner 
repeated We Ihive at picsciit no trtH>ps to Npaie ' It was ^ that 
found iiion ill ^ne ihvii all oui decisions m lavour of a purely 
naval iiU*ick h ul been nikcn Bui hencctoiward a scnc . of new 
hicis and pressures Ciimc mit> pl.iv which gravlnallv but uneeas- 
inglv chiingetl the character iind enormoiislv extended the scale 
ot the enter prise I lulei these inlUiciiccs m less than two months 
the naval attack wiili iis lack ot ceiiainlv but with its limited 
costs .uul risks bee. tine sabsidi r\. and m its place there arose 
a miliiaiv developnicnt ot great magmiude ('tver this new plan 
the Virniiiillv had no ieqst)nsible coniiol Oiii ad...^ did not 
prevail, our criticisiiis were not welcomed, and even inquiii's 
ixcamc ii maltci ol dchcacN and i«Ki Nevc helcss, b\ the results 
ot this militiUN ojK'ialion we had to stand or lall 

Alter all there w.is an ‘\rm> I lom llic \ct\ momonl when 
the purely n.ival ali.ick had been linall> resolved (mops from 
man\ quarters began to come inm view from that moineiu the 
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pressure to employ troops in one way or another grew steadily 
in every mind. The decision to abandon or postpone indetinitcly 
an advance along the Belgian coast liberated portions of the rein- 
forcements destined for Sir John French. The feeble character 
of the Turkish attack on f g>pt and its repulse liberated the 
greater part of the Army concentrated there. I'hc continued 
improvement in the training of tlie Australian and renitorial 
troops in this armv incrcasmglv fitted them for otfensive opera- 
tions. I he suppression t)f the rebellion in South Africa had re- 
moved other anxieties. Meanwhile the First and Second of the 
New Armies (in all twelve divisions) were improving in train- 
ing and progressing in equipment. A number of iVrnu>rial 
divisions fullv equipped and m good order, whose tiainiiig was 
now advanced, were also available at Ikmiic. I ho large numbers 
of armed and (Mgani/cd soldiers in the Fnitcd Kingdom should 
have removed all apprehension ot oversea invasitui 

At intervals during the next three months there were acluallv 
ordered to the Dardanelles: 

i rotn / nxiUiful. 

The 2^>ih Division 

Two hrst-line Territorial divisions. 

The Royal Naval Division. 

A Yeimianrv mounted divisum. 

/ f c'v /■/. 

Two Australian divisions. 

One extra Australian brigade 

The I aneashire ferrit^iiial Divismn. 

One Indian Brigade. 


/ n>iii / /(i.s. V. 

Two 1 reneh divisions. 

All these troops were available lor moving at this moment. 
The transport for their convevanee b> sea could readily liavc 
been procured. All. or their equiv.denl. and more were subse- 
quently sent. Together they comprised an army of at least 
men. Fins army could have been conecnlrated in the 
Fastern Mediterranean in readiness to intervene at any point 
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selected, some time before the end of March, ff at any lime in 
January it had been deliberately decided to use such an army, 
according to some go<xl plan and with a resolute purpose, in a 
great combined operation to seize the Gallipoli Peninsula and 
thus open the passage for the Fleet, few will now doubt that a 
complete victory would have been gained. On the other hand, 
apart iiom the 29th Division, all these tn^^ps had been raised 
or permanently embodied onlv since the outbreak of the war. 
fo ()j)en a new campaign on a large scale was a most serious 
decision, in view of their partially trained character and of the 
general shortage of munitions. This was the justilication for the 
nav li attack. It also within its limits presented a logical and 
consistent scheme i^f war. I ither plan was defensible. But lor 
what liapp‘'n< ’ there can be no defence eveept human miirmity. 
lo drift into a new campaign piecemeal and without any 
definite decision or careful plan, would ha\e been scouted by 
e\cr\one. V'et so oblique!> were these issues presented, sO 
baflling were the pcrson<tl factors in\vd\cd. that the War Council 
were drawn inscnsibK and irresisubK mio tlie tiuil. 


I he workings ol I (nd kitchener’s mind constituted at this 
period a feature almost pu//iing as the great war problem 
ilscll. Ilis prestige and authonl\ wei'e inmiwr.se. He was '’le sole 
ntoiithpiece of War Glhcc opinion in the War Council, iivcry- 
one had the greatest admiiation l\>r his character, and e\eryone 
fell Uiriilied, amid the terrible and incalculable events of the 
o|X'mng months of the vvar, b\ liis commanding presence. W^hen 
he ga%e a decision it was invariabh accepted as final. He was 
ne\c‘r. to mv belief, overruled b\ the War C’ouncil or the Cabinet 
in an\ miliiarv matter, great or small. No single unit was ever 
sem or withheld conirarv, not mciel> to his agreement, but to liis 
advice. Scared) *inyone evci ventured lo argue with him m 
C ouncil. Respect for the man, svmpalhv for him ir; ms imme . e 
labours, conlidence in his professional judgment, and the be .ef 
that he had plans deeper and wider i an\ we could .ee, 
silenccil misgivings ami disputes, whether in the Council or at 
the W'ar C)|]ice. AII-|K)werful. imjK'riurbable. reserved, he dom- 
inated absolutely our counsels at this lime in all that concerned 
the organi/atiiin and emplovmcni of the armies, 
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Yet behind this imposing and splendid front lay many weak- 
nesses, evidences of which became increasingly disquieting. Fhc 
Secretary of Slate for War had burdens laid upon him which 
no man, not three men even of his great capacity, could properly 
discharge. He had absorbed the whole War Ollicc into his spaci- 
ous personality. The General SlalT was completely in abc>ance, 
save as a machine for suppl>ing him with information. I \en as 
such a machine it was woefull> weak. All the ablest oilicei'^ and 
leading and strongest minds in the (jcneral Sialf and Army 
Council, with the exception of Sir John C owans, the Quarler- 
master-Cicneral, had hurried eagerlv tnil of the country with the 
Expeditionarv Force and were now in I rancc, feeling that they 
ought to control the whole conduct ot the war Iroin the highly 
localized point of view of the British Cjcneral Headquarters at 
St. Omcr. In their place, tilling viiallv important situations, were 
officers on the retired list or men whose opinions had never 
counted weightily in British mililarv thought I Iksc olhccis were 
petrified b> Lord Kitchener's personahiv and position. I hey 
none of them showed the natural force and abilil> to argue ques- 
tions out with him vigorousK as man in man. He ttnscred up 
in his uniform as a I ield-Marshal and C'ahuTet Minister besides, 
and thev saluted as subordinates on a diill-groiind 1'he\ never 
presented him with well-considered general reasonings about the 
whole course of the war. Ihe> stood ready to execute his^ 
decisions to the best of their abiht>. It was left to the Members 
of the War Council to write papers upt^n the broad strategic 
view of the war. It was left to the C harKcllor of the Lxchequer, 
Mr. Llovd (Jeorge, to discern and proclaim to the Cabinet in 
unmistakable terms the impending military collapse of Russia. 
It was left to me to offer at any latc one method of influencing 
the political situation in the Near I ast in default of caimprc- 
hensive military .schemes. And I ord Kitchener himscll was left 
to face the rushing, swirling Urrrent of events with no rock 
of t-lcar, well-thought-out doctrine and calculation at his 
back. 

In consequence he gave decisions now in this dirccti()n, now 
in that, whieh were markedly influenced b\ the daily impressions 
he ‘Usiaincd, which impressions were often of a Heeling nature. 
As a result his decisions were sometimes c<»ntradict(>ry. He was 
lorn between two perfectly clear-cut views of the war. both urgexJ 
upon him with force and passion, with wealth of fact and argu- 
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ment. All the leading soldiers in the British Army, all the august 
authority of the French High Command, asserted that the sole 
path to victory lay in sending every single man and gun and 
shell to the French Front to ‘kill Germans’ and break their lines 
in the West. All the opinion of the War Council, which cer- 
tainly contained men who had cstablislied iliemselves as the lead- 
ing ligurcs of the public life ot their generation, was focused 
upon the Southern and Eastern theatre as the scene for the cam- 
paign of 1915. Kitchener himself was strongly drawn in this 
direction by his own I astern interest and knowledge. He saw to 
the full the vision of what success in this quarter would mean, 
but he also felt what we did not feel in the same degree- -the 
fearful alternative pressure to which he was continually sub- 
jected from the fYencli 1 ront. 

The problem was not insoluble. I he task of reconciling these 
appareiitK opposed conceptions was not impossible. A well- 
conceived and elaborated plan and programme could have been 
devised in Januarv for action in the Near 1 ast in March, April. 
May or even June, and for a subsequent great concentration and 
operation on the Western Front in the autumn of 1915, or better 
still under far more favourable conditions in the spring of 1916. 
llie successive development of both policies in their proper 
sequence and each in its integritv was perfectly feasible if the 
great authorities concerned could have been won over. How- 
ever, in the event l.ord Kitchener succuml)ed to contlicling forces 
and com|x?ting policies. 

Be • these trials and burdens, to which he was certainly not 
able io rise superior, skxxl the whole vast business of recruiting, 
organizing and equipping the New Armic''; and behind this 
again there now marched stcadiK into \iew a series of problems 
ccainecied with the manulactuie and purchase of munitions upon 
a scale nevei dreamed of In any human Iving up till this period. 
These problems comprised the entire siveial and industrial life 
i>f the country and toiKlied the whole ecv>nomic and financial 
system of the world. Add to this the dailv exposition of all 
military business in ( abinet and in ( ouncil -a process most tiv- 
ing and burdensome to I ord Kitchener, ad one in which he 
fell himself at a disadvantage: add. further, the continuous series 
of decisions upon executive matters covering the vast field of the 
war, including im|X)rianl operatiems and exix'ditions which were 
^ campaigns in themselves, and it will Ix' reali/ecl that the strain 



that descended upon the King’s greatest subject was far more 
than mortal man epuid bear. 

It must, however, be stated that Lord Kitchener in no way 
sought to lighten these terrific burdens. On the contrary, he 
resented prompt!} any attempt to interfere in and even scrutinize 
his vast domains ot responsibilitv. He resisted tenacious!} the 
eflorts which were made from January onwards to remove the 
prixluction ol munitions of all kinds from his control as Secre- 
tary of State He devolved on to subordinates as liiile as he 
could. He sought to manage the (ireat War b\ the same sort of 
personal control that he had used with so much success in the 
command ol the tiny Nile I vpeduitm. He kept the Cieneral Stall, 
or what was left of it. in a condition of complete subservience 
and practical abeyance. He even reached out, as his C'abinet 
OHice justified, into p<^litical spheres in questions (^f 1 1 eland, of 
Temperance, and of Industrial Orgam/alKMi 

It is idle at this date to allect to disiegaid or ci>nceal these 
facts. Indeed, the greatness of Lord Kitchener and his lasting 
claims up^)n the respect and gratitude i)f succeeding generations 
of his fellow -country men, for whose ciuise and safety he lought 
with single-hearted purpose and a gianl’wtrenglh, will only lx: 
fortified by die fullest cornnrehensivm ol his character and ol his 
dilliculiios. If this story and the facts and documents on which it 
rest.s con,stituie any rellection u|X)n his military policy, I must 
also testily to the ovei whelming weight ol the burdens laid u[x)n 
him, to hi', evlraordinary patience and courage in all the dilh- 
culties and perplexities through which we wcie passing, and to 
his unvarying kindness and courtesy to me. 


The War rouncil of January 2J<, Ix'sides deciding dclinilely 
and finally in favour of the naval attempt upon the Dardanelles, 
showed itself earnestly desirous of priKuring some miliiaiy •'ce 
to influence the political situation in the Balkans. It was not 
thought at this time that any force which could K‘ collccteil 
would be equal to the storming of the (iailipoli Peninsula, and 
this operation never received (he slightest countenance at this 
juncture. All that was hojx:d for was to secure the subtraction 
from the forces m Imgland, but destined fefr France, of one or 
two divisions, including the 29ih Division (our remaining' 
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Regular Division), and the employment of this force as a lever 
to encourage M. Venizelos and the Greek King and Government 
to enter th&war on our side in aid of Serbia. 

After much discussion with Sir John French, the War Council 
of b'ebruary 9 decided to offer the 29th Division (which was still 
in England) to Greece, together witli a I rench division, if she 
would join the Allies. J thought that this olfer, taken by itself 
and apart from any effects which might result from the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles, was wholly inadequate. 1 did not 
believe that Greece, and still less Bulgaria, would be influenced 
by the prospects of such vcr> limited aid. Indeed, the exiguous 
dimensions of the assistance were in ihemscKes a confession of 
our weakness. This view was justified, and the olfer was promptly 
tieclincd bv Venizelos. 


Meanwhile the preparations for the naval attack had been 
steadily moving forward. All the ships assigned to the task were 
already on the spot or approaching it. B\ an informal arrange- 
ment with M, \'enizclos the island of Lemnos, containing the 
spacious harbour of Mudros. had been placed at our disposal 
as a base f(^r the assembling fleet, and two battalions of Marines 
from the Ro>al Naval Division had already been di* patched 
thiihcr. The sole object of this small force was to provide - inding 
parties tor Admiral ( arden's licet, in ease during his opt ations 
the opp<.)rliinity should offer of dcslroving guns or forts already 
disabled in parts of the Gallipoli Peninsula where the enemy's 
resistance had virtually ceased. But once it began to be realized 
that troops in considerable numbers were Ivcoming available. 
Sir Henry Jackson and Lord I ishcr began to press for their 
cmplovmcni in the Dardanelles o^x’ration. ‘The provision of the 
necessary military forces,' wrote Sir Henry Jackson on February 
l.s *t(^ enable the fruits of this heavy na\al undertak’ng to be 
gathered must never be lost sight of; the transpoiis carrying 
them should be in readinc.ss to enter the Straits as soon as it is 
.scon the forts at the Narrows will be sik ced. . . . The naval 
bombardment is not lecommended a^ a sound military operation, 
unless a strong military force is ready to assist in the operation, 
or. at least, follow it up immediately the forts are silenced.’ 
There was much mixed thinking in this. The difference belweer> 
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‘assisting in the operation’ and ‘following it up immediate!) the 
foils are silenced’ was fundamental Fisher on the other hand 
was perfectlv clear He wanted the CJallipoh Peninsula stormed 
and held b> the Arm> fhis idea neither I ord Kitchener nor 
the War Council would at this time have entertained 

'I hope >ou were successtui with Kitchener’ wrote the First 
Sea Lord to me on the evening oi lehruaiy 16 in getting divi- 
sions sent to 1 emnos /o/mv/ou' Not a grain ot wheal will 
come trom the Black Sea unless there is mililaiv occupation 
of the Dardanelles and it will be the wonder ol the ages that 
no troops were sent to co ojvraie with the I Icei with hall a 
million soldiers m I nglaml 

* I he war of IdsI (>pfu>r!unau \ ' ' Ml In dul fall* 

‘The llasl ir boats might go ai amt to I ciuniis as somebods 
will land at Cjallipoli some time or other 

1 still adhered to the integritv ol the iiiiv il plan knuwmii whU 
I did ot the militarv siiiniitni and of the state t>l iHir armies I 
did not underrate the >crious nature ot a decisicni to commit 
British tr(H)ps to severe ind mdelimle hghlmg with the lurks 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula I had of course thought long and 
earnestlv aN)ut vshat would follow if the n iv il attack succeeded 
and a British licet entered the \ltirmora I expected lint il and 
when die lurkish forts fsegan to lall tlie (irecks woiikl join 
us and that llie whole ot their armies would be at oui disposal 
thencelorward 1 hojxrd that the apparition ol a British tied oil 
( imsianlmople and the flight or desiiuciion of llie (atihift and 
the Breslau wvuild Ixr followed bv jxiluical reietions of a lai 
reaching character as the icsult of which the lurkish (lovein 
ment would negotiate or withdraw to Asia I trusted that good 
diplomacy following hot toot on i great war event, would induce 
Bulgaria to march on Adnanoplc I asity I was sure that Russia 
whatever her need elsewhere would not remain mdiirercnt to 
the late of C <mstaniinople and that luither reinlorcements would 
be forthcoming trom her II was cm these cjuasi {Xilitieal faeUns 
that 1 counted in our own mihlarv |X'nury lor the means of 
cxploilitu^ and eonsolidalmg anv success which might fall to the 
Fleet I he reader will see how far these speciilalunis apjxxir In 
have been well founded 

But of c<mrsc if aftei all I (»rd Kitchener and the War C ouncil 
saw their way to form a substantial Firitisli army in the I ast the 
•prospects of a great and successful combination were vastly more 
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hopeful. Such an army assembled in f gvpt and the Greek islands 
might well be the motor muscle which would decide and animate 
all the rest It could cither sci/c the Isthmus of Bulair if the 
lurks evacuated the Peninsula alter the licet had parsed the 
Stiails, or if a Convention was made with Turkey, it could 
cKcup> C onslantinople promptly lncidem*ill\ if landing parties 
on a largei scale were needed during the passage of the Fleet, 
lhc> could be supplied from this vouicc 1 hus a considerable 
unity was established on the iinmcdiaie step of sending lr(x)ps 
to the 1 ast between persons who on the turiher steps held very 
dillercnt views Amid the conflicting opinions competing plans 
and shifting exigencies of the situation the desirabilil> ot con- 
cenliaimg the largest possible ainn in the I astern Mediterranean 
with exlrc " ‘ prcMiiptitude and placing at Us head a supreme 
general, seemed to all of us at the XJniiraltv to be obvious 
Ihcrelore we at all times, in all discussions. sup|X)rted every- 
thing that would promote and expedite this concentration 
1 ebruarv l(> was a Day of RcsoKc \i a mceung of the 
principal Ministers on the Wai C ouncil including the Prime 
Mmisicr 1 Old Kitchener and mvsclt. the following decisions, 
cveniuall) incoiporalcd in the Decisions of the War Council, 
wetc taken 

(1) I he 2')lh I'fivision to be liispUchcd to I ernnos at the 
caihcsi |^)ssd’»lc dale, picferably within nine or ten days 

t2) \rrangements to be macle to sciul .. loice from 1 g>pl, if 
it\| lined 

(^) I he whole (^f the above forces, with the Ro\al Marine 
battalions alicady dispatched, to Ix’ a\»ulablc in case necessity 
to supptm the naval attack cm the Dardanellc'* 

(4) Horse-boats to be taken out with the 2^ih I>ivision, and 
the \dmiiallv to make airangemenis to collect small craft, tugs 
and lighteis in the Levant 

I he decision of 1 ebruary is the louiulation of the military 
attack u^xm the Dardanelles *lt had not.' say the Dardanelles 
1 'ommissioneis dven dclinitclv decided to use trcx)^*& on a large 
scale but they were to be massed so as to be in readiness sht>ukl 
then assistance be rcctinrcd ’ On this di Admiral Carden was 
intoimcd that Mudros [iarlx)iir coukl be used by him as a Kisc. 
and Rcai-\dmiral Wcmvss was appixntcd as senior naval ofliccr 
there In the evening of the I6th in pursuance ot the dcX'tMi>ns 
which had been taken, I diuxied Admiral Oliver. Chief of the 
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War Staff, to have transports collected with the utmost speed 
for the 2^th Division and he issued orders to this etfect on the 
same day The resolve to conccnlrale an army undoubtedly 
earned with it acceptance of the possibility ol using it m certain 
eventualities But these were not as yet dehned 

During the 17th it apjKMied (hat great pressure \Nas being put 
upcm Lord Kitchener trom (leneral Headquarters not to di\eit 
the 29th Dimmoii Ironi f lance In tact as lias been justls 
observed b\ tlie Otlicial Nav i! Historian the use of the 29th 
Division became a cardinal issue between what were beginning 
to be called m our secret c^reles I he Western and ‘ I hi‘ 1 asiein* 
policies I tird KildieriLr K^^anie the pre\ oi these ctMiterulmg 
opinions and forces and lie w is plunged int > a si Ul oj most 
painful indecisuin belvsecn them 

So far not i shot had been fired at the Hard indlcs but we 
were on the eve o^f the attack i>n the outer loris When vse met 

in Council again on ihc l^hh it K'caine cle n \h it I oid kitchcnei 

had changed lus mind He informed us that he ci uld not consent 
to the dispatch (^f the 2^>ih I^Msion ii*) the I aM He i»oe as Ins 
reason the dangerous weakness t)l Russi i md Ins tc ir lest lan^e 
masses of (jern^an troop should be brought hick from the 
Russian Front t<^ attack oiu troop m I ranee 1 cannot believe 

that this argument hail realiv weighed with him He rmisi have 

known that apart trom til other improbabilities U w is phvsi 
wjlly im[K)ssible for the Ciermans (*> transport great armus from 
Russia to tlie French front under IW( or three months at the 
very least and th«it the 2^>th Division oik single division 
could not affect the issue apprcciabh it (hev ilid so He used the 
argument to h>rlil\ i decision which he h ul arrivcil a! atlei a 
most painful heart se irc lung im other and general go uiuls 
Ihc ( ouncil bowed to i otd Kitchener s vmII iluuigh Us wishes 
and opinions were unaltered It was ticcidcti to |>)siponc the 
departure of the 29th Division hut the Admiiallv was mstrudeil 
nevertheless to conlmuc the preparation of ir»insports foi U uul 
other troops On the 2(nh I imnuted to the DircMor of I ran - 
po s "All preparations are to be made to embark the 2uih 
Division with the least possible delay fhe dispatch of this divi 
Sion IS not, however finally decided ’ 

Ihe 20lh was a day of Recoil f ord Kitchener had refused to 
send the 29th [division He even seemed opposed to any large 
concentration of trcnips in the f as! "1 he f rench,* he wrote to me 
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(February 20), ‘are in a great way about so many troops being 
empIo>cd as ><#u told them of. I have just seen Grey and hope 
we shall not be saddled with a F-Vcnch ccmiingcnt for the Dar- 
danelles.’ Me deprecated my gathering transports at Alexandria 
for 40,(KK) men as a precauiionar> measure, to which he had 
previously assented. Me went further. He ^cni Aide-de-C amp, 
the brave and accomplished C olone! 1 ii/gerald, over lo the F^irst 
Sea I ord and the Admiraltv Transport Deparimcnt to sa\ that 
the 2^)th f>ivision was not to go The I ir't Sea Lord and the 
Director of Naval lYansport thereupon assumed that the ques- 
tion had been linally settled b\ agiecment between 1 ord 
Kitchener and me. Mie orders L^r the collection and titling of 
the transports for this division, which had been operative since 
the 16th, wcie accordir gly cancelled, and the whole fleet of 
twenty-two vessels was released h»r other duties and dispersed 
Without m> lx‘ing inb^rmed. 

The discussion was resumed cm I ebruarv 24 and 26, but we 
now met under me impression of the actual attack on the Dar- 
danelles The bombardment of the Outer F oris had begun on 
I ebruarv W, and although the operations had been interrupted 
by had weather a favourable impressum had been sustained. 
Moreover, o|X'n action had now been taken If the 16th had 
been a dav of Resolve, and the 2()th a dav of Recoil, the 24th 
and 2r)ih were days of C\nnpromise and Malf-mea^uic On the 
24ih I ord Kiuhenor said that he ‘felt that if the I leet c aid not 
gel through the Straits unaided llic Army ought to see the busi- 
ness through. Mie cITccl of a defeat in the Orient wo ’Id be very 
serious I here could be no going hack.’ Thus, at a stroke, the 
idea of discarding the naval attack, it it proved loo diflicull, and 
turning to some other objective, was abandoned and the ix)ssi- 
bihtv of a meal military enterprise seemed to be accepted. On 
this I again tirgued streinnnisiy . both on the 24ih and on the 26ih, 
foi the dispatcli of the '“hh Division, and I used to the full the 
ho|X’s and interest winch the naval attack wa^ jrxieasingly 
exciting. 

I ord Kitchener notwithstanding his | mounccment adhered 
to his refusal. Me had sent (Jeiieral Biidwc>od. an (4Ticct whom 
he knew^ well and in whom he rightly had contidencc. from 
I gypt (where he was commanding the Aiisiialasian Army C'orps) 
lo the Dardanelles to report on the prospexts and ix^ssibilities 
of military action. On I'ehriiary 24 the War Oflice leque^ted 



the AdniiraUy to send the following telegram, which was drafted 
h> Sir Hcni> Jatkson, to Admiral Carden: « 

' . . . The War Office consider the occupation of the vSouthern 
end of the peninsula to the line Suanderc-( liana Ovasi as not an 
obligators o|K'iaiion for ensuring success ot the first main object 
sshich IS to desiio) the permanent balieiics though troops 
should al\sa>s bo held m readiness to assist m miiu'r o|>eralions 
on Knh sides of the Straus in ordei to de‘‘tro\ masked biillcnes 
and engage the eiicnn forces coveimg them, our mam iirms can 
remain in camp at I emnos till the passage ol the Sliaiis is in 
our hands, when holding Bulair lines mav Iv necess.irs to stop 
all supplies reaching the jxMiinsiila Sou should distuss tins 
operation with (lencral Rirdw^HKl on his arnstd before deciding 
an\ major ojKMations bevond cosering lange I'l ships' guns and 
rcpi^rl cimiliisions arn\cd at' Set two di\s later on f ebriiar> 
26 I ord Kitchener aiiihon/ed (icneial Bud wood to draw upon 
the Australian \rmv ( orps ‘up to the total limit of its strength* 
for the purpose aiding the 1 Icci 

All these hdt measures which nevcillielcss were iisMiming 
serious proporiK'Hs and marked .i change m the whole character 
of the operation aj^pcared so pcrilou> io me that at the ( ouncil 
(111 ihe 26th I lormalK tlnclaimed resjMinsihihi\ (oi the conse- 
quenecs of am miliiar\ operations that might aiise M\ dis- 
claimer was eiiiered in the records then the Ihimc Minister 
making a marked mler\enlion appealed most slroiigK to I oid 
Kitchener not to allo>v the force a\adab}e m the I »isi to Iv 
deprived of the one Regul u f)ivisi ui so ncccssarv to us effective 
composition It was useless \fier the C oiukiI I wailed Ivhind 
I knevv the Prime Minister agrec\l with me and indeed the wIk'Ic 
C ouncil, with the exception of I ord kitiwhener weie ot one 
mind f urged the Prime Mimsici to make his authoritv elfcx 
live and to insist iijion the diNpalch of the 2‘hh Division to 
I emnos or Alex trulria I fell at that moment m an intense w i> 
a foreboding of disaster I knew it was a turning pomi in ihe 
struggle, as surelv as I know now that the LOirequoiKes are 
giaven on the momimenis of hisioiv Ihe Piimc Minister did 
not feel that anvthmg more could Ix' done Me had done his 
best to jxrsuadc I ord Kitchener He could not ovcriiile him or 
face his resignation u|X)n a question like this, for ihc whole 
mihiar) opmu^n of the Cjcneral Staff and ol the I rcnch autliori' 
tics would be upon his side 





On February 25 1 had prepared an appreciation of the general 
situation and I had used this to argue from in the War Council 
of the 26th. It was now printed and circulated to the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the lixchequer and Mr. Balfour. I 
reprint it here as it explains ni> position nioie clearly than any 
other document of this period. 

Appri ( f \n()s. 

I. Russia.- We must not exf>ect Russia to invade Germany 
successfully for mans months to come Hut though the Russian 
olfonsive is paral>scd, \se mav count on her not onlv maintain- 
ing a successful defensive, but elfeclisel> containing and retain- 
ing ver> I.uge c*erman f on her front I here is no reason 
U) believe that Germans v\ill be able to transfer to the West 
an\ thing like I,()0().(K)o men at an> time, nor anshow that Cier- 
man lorces large enough to mlUiense the situation can arrive in 
the West Ixifore the middle of \pril. 

2 I he Anglo-1 tench lines in the WeM are verv strong, and 
s*innoi be turned. Our pt^siiioii and iot^^es m I ranee are inconi- 
parabls stronger than at llie beginning ol the war, when we had 
opposed to us nearlv three-fourths of the first line of the Ger- 
man Arms. We ought to welcome a Ciernian assault on the 
largest possible scale. 1 he chcUices of repulsing ii v uld be 
strong m our favour; and even if its success necessitate retire- 
ment to another line, the sujKrior losses of the Ciermans would 
.ilKad giKxl compensation I'he issue in the West i”* the next 
three months ought not to cause anxietv. But. anvhow. it is not 
an issue which ctnild decisivelv allecled b> tour or live British 
divisions, 

3. 1 or u- the decisive i^oinl. and the onlv point where the 
initiative can be seized and maintained, is m the Balkan Penin- 
sula. With propel null' irv and naval co-i>peralion. and with 
forces which aie ^ivailable, we can make certain ot . *’‘.ing (Con- 
stantinople bv the end of March, and captimng or desiro>ing all 
Turkish forces in I uroi>e (except iluw^ n Adiianople). this 
blow can be struck before the fate of Serbia is decided. Its effect 
on the whole of the Balkans will be decisive. It will eliminate 
Turkcv as a milit*ir> factor. 

4. The fi>llowing mililarv forces (at least) arc available 
immc"diaielv: — 



Men 


In Fngland | Vnotht? Terntoiiai Division } 


Under orders for 1 trnnos 

R N Division 

12 000 

Fiorn tg>pt 2 Au>trilian 

Di\ iMons 


Ficnch l)i\ision 


(si>) 20 000 

Russian Hnc tdc 

• 

(slV) 

lolal 


1 1 > («I0 


All ihe^c lioops arc capiMc of bcui^’ Loncciili itccl witliiii 
striking disi iiKC ol the Hulair Isihmiis h\ Maich 21 il oulcrs 
arc gi\cn nov\ If ilic naval <^pcraiions have not sucLtccIcd hv 
then thev can he used to attack die C».illif>oli Peninsula and 
make ‘‘lire ihit the Heet gets iluough \s soon as the nardanelles 
are open thev c in either (.0 operate Ironi ( onsiantiru^plc to 
extirpate am Iinkish foues in \ ijfr»j')c or (/») if lUilg iria conies 
in at <uir mvitaluMi i > ticcupv up to the I nc>s Midia line thc> 
can priKeed thiough Hiilgsina io the aul of Serbia or ft) it 
Bulgaria is nierdv cc^nliinied in i fricndlv iiculiiditv but Ciiecee 
comes in thev can pnKccd thr >ueh Salonika to the nd of Seibia 

W S ( 

/ ( hniur\ 2^ PH 
And on ihe 27ih 

1 ntUsi now pul on rccoid nn opinion (hit the nulit.iiv force 
pnnidcil VI/ two Xusiralasi m liivi ions supjxirled bv the nine 
naval battalions «ind llie I icrich divi ion is not large crioueh for 
the work It niav lia.e to do amt that the absence of am Hiiiish 
rcgul.ir troops will it lieluiiv* occurs expose the naval but dions 
and the Xusiralians to undue risk 

‘I ven it the Navv su.icid unuiiid in forcing the passai»t the 
weakness of the military lone niav i.om|x:l Us to toigo i lap*e 
part of the advanLiges vvhicli would otherwise follow 

1 still hoped after the meeting i>f the 2f)ih ihtii in a dav or 
two I ord Kitchener's mood would change that the Prime 
Minister would manage to bring him round to the general view, 
and that the 2^lh Division would be allowed to start I ho War 
C oLincil while deferring to fiis ileci ion had decided that the 
transports were still to be held together in readiness for it Aftei 
the meeting of the 2f)th was mer I inquired from the Iransport 
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Department as to what exact stale of preparation the transports 
were in, expecting to tind that they were ready. 1 then learned 
that on the 20th they had been countermanded and were now 
utterly dispersed. I was staggered at this, and wrote at once to 
I.ord Kitchener in protest. 

I immediately renewed the orders to the lYansport Department 
hut it was not found possible to reassemble and fit the necessary 
vessels before March 16. 

The actual o|x;ning of the boinbardmenl and the success of the 
Navv at the outer forts, which will be described in the next 
chapter, induced a further change of view 'Another meeting of 
the War C'ouncil.’ to quote the leport ol the Dardanelles C'om- 
mission, ‘w'as held on March 3. R> this time I ord Kitchener’s 
(^p|)osiiiwu iv^ die despatch of tlie 2‘^hh Division had apparently 
weakened. On the question txiing raised h> Mr. C'hurchill he said 
that he proposed to leave the question o|xrn until March 10. 
when he hoped to lia\c heard fn^m (jcncral Birdwood.' General 
lhidw(KKl, however, anived at the Dardanelles before the huh. 
On the .^ih he telegraphed to I ord Kitchener. *1 am \er\ doubl- 
lul it the Navv can force the passage unassisted.' . . 

this was followed on the 6ih b\ a telegram to the following 
clfecr ‘I have alreadv informed vou that 1 consider the 
Admual's foreea'^l is too sanguine, and lln'ugh wc mav have a 
belter estimate b> March 12, I doubt hi'v abililv to, hTcC the 
passage unaided.' On March 10. I (ud Kitchener, Kh»g then 
somewhat leassured as regardN the position m other theatres of 
war. and being also possiblv impressed In General Birdwood's 
reporls. announced to the Wai Council that ‘he felt that the 
situation was now sullkienllv vCcure to jusiifv the despatch of 
the 2^Uh Division.' 

*. . . I he decision of \ ebruarv 16. the execution of which had 
been suspended on the 2oth. again became i>jx.Malive on March 
10. *n the meanwhile, three weeks of valuable lime had fxvn 
lost. I'lie transpvMls, which might have left on bcbniaiv 22. did 
not get awav till March 16' 

Wc shall soon be forced to face the eoi .'quenccs of this delay. 
Tlie repeated changes ol plan were bafllmg in the last degrew 
But even after decision was at last taken to send an armv includ- 
ing tlie 29th Division, the use to which that aimy was to be put 
remained a Secret of the Si^ltinx. When I ord Kitchener had 
decided in his heart that if the Navv failed to foice the Dar- 
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dandles, he would storm the Gallipoli Peninsula, he ought to 
have declared it to his colleagues Failing this he should at any 
rate have so moved and organized his troops as to leave the 
different alternatives of action open to him Most of all should 
he have set his (icneral Stall to work out^plans tor the various 
contingencies which were now plainlv coming into view It would 
have commiUetl him to nothing tt) have had the nnlilai> problem 
studied scientihcalK or to ch(>ose a commander in good time 
‘From the time the decision ol IcbiiLiry 16 was taken' say 
the Dardanelles Commissioners there were icallv cuil\ two 
altcrnaiives whicli weie thoroughlv defensible One was to accept 
the view that bv reason ot our esisimg n'^mmitmenls elsewhere 
an adec|uatc force could not be m ule avail. ible foi expedilionaiy 
action in the I astern Mediteiranc.in to lace the [possible h^ss 
of prestige which would have Ix'en involved m .m acknowledg- 
ment ol partial lailuie and to have lilltn back on the oiniinal 
plan ot abandoning the naval attack on the Datdiineilcs when 
once it became appatent that mihi n\ o|vraiions on a large scale 
would be necessarv I he other w is to iiave boldlv laced the risks 
which would have been involved cisewheic and at once to li.nc 
made a determined elTort to lorcc the pas^age ol (he Dardanelles 
by a rapid and well ('rgaia/cd c<nnbmcd atl.ick in ere it strength 
I'nfortCmaielv the (lovernmeni adopted neither ol these couises 
. . We think that Mi ( hur^^hill wa^ quite jusiilted in attaching 
the utmost irnpoitance to the delays wIikIi occuried m despatch- 
ing the 2^Hh Division and the Itnilonal Division trom tins 
country ’ 


( D \lMf K \\l\ 

FAII or THl OiriKIOKIS \M) 1111 SI C OND 
(iRI I K Ol I I R 

A r nine minutes to ten on the nu>rmng o( lebiu.irv F) the 
British and I rench llcets conceniraled at the Dardanelles 
began the bombardment of the outer birts I hese forts were 
four in number and mounted nineteen pnmary guns Of these 
all bni tour were old pattern short guns with a maximum range 
of 6 000 If) yards Onlv the two pairs ol 9 4-mch guns m 
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the two smaller forts could fire above 1 1 ,000 yards. The whole 
of these defences therefore were exposed to bombardment from 
the ships at ranges to which they could make no effective reply. 
The attacking fleet was formed into three divisions: — 


Isr Division 
Inflexible 
Agamemnon 
Queen hlUzabeth 


2ni) Division. 
Ve/ii»eance 
Alhiun 
Cornwallis 
Irresistible 
Triumph 


3ri) Division. 
Sufjrcfi 
bou \ et 
Charlemagne 
Gaulois 


These vessels mounted 178 guns of 5\“incli and upwards, for the 
mosl par» lo ' modern than those in the forts, heavier and cap- 
able of outranging them in eveiy class of gun. The operations 
vvhich ensued are minulelv described in the Ollicial Naval 
flistor), the mameuvres of ever} ship and the results of almost 
every shot being carefullv set out. It is not intended to rejx'al this 
here. 

I'hc attack was to have been divided into two parts: first, a 
long-range bombardment, and, second, overwhelming the forts 
at sliort range and sweeping a channel towards the entrance of 
the Straits. Ammunition was sparing!} used and at first the ships 
were kept under wav. It soon became evident that the moving 
ships could not achieve suHicient accurac} of fire, and . t 10.30 
all were ordered to anchor in positions outside the nemv's 
range which enabled one ship to ob'-erve from a ililTerenl angle 
the fire of another. Bv 2 (^’clock it was considered that the effect 
of the slow long-range bombaidmcni was sullicicnt to enable 
the closei attack to be made, and the bombarding vessels closed 
to about 6.(K>0 vards. Tp till this time no fort had replied to the 
fire. But at 4.4.S p.m . on the SutJrcn, Veti^cance and Ch^rnseallis 
advancing to within 5,(KK) }at'ds range, the two smaller forts 
with their modern gunc came into action, showing that their guns 
had not Ixrcn damagCil by the long-range firing. 1 he yenf^eance 
and Cornwallis, reinforced b} the A\*an^emnon, Jtifhwihle and 
Cauhns, returned the fire, temporarilv siKucing one of the forts. 
Rear-Admiral de Robeck, the second in command, whose flag 
was flying in the Venj^eance, wished to continue the action at 
close range, but as it was now nearlv half-past five and the light 
was fading, the Conimandcr-in-Chief signalled a ‘General Re* 
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call/ and the day’s operations came to a close. Only 139 12-inch 
shells had been tired b> the lleet I he results of this inconclusive 
bombardment seemed to sho\s, lirst, that it wa'^ necessary for 
ships to anchor belore accurate shooting could be made, 
secondl), that direst tiie was beiier than indirect lire, and, 
thirdl>, that il was iu)i suMiciert to hit the lorls with the naval 
shells aLtual hit> nui i be made (Mi the guns or iheir mounl- 
ing> This last last was inifortant 

The next dav the weather broke and no ojKTaiions were pos- 
sible for live davs On the 2^th the bomKudmeiii w*in iLsurncd 
in the light ot the expenence gained I he )n liicd at 

fort Helles the Qmtn f li uhr/i .it Sedd el Rihr .ind 1 itei at 
Fort flelles the Irns^snhle at Oikame and the (niuUns at kiim 
Kale All these ships and others lecipriKallv observed and 
checked each other's lire I he forts replied but without much 
success I he effect of the Knnbardment was lemaik.il^Ie It 
proved conclusivelv the great accur.icv of naval lire, provided 
gcKxl observatuMi could W. obtamcvi \tter eighteen rounds the 
Qmtn Hi ahttfi hit dircctlv and disabkil l'>oth the motlein guns 
in Fort Helles With an expenditure of ihiitv live rountis the 
Irnsistihlc dcslroved both the modem guns in Oikame one early 
and one late in the dav 1 bus all lour long range guns defendine 
the mouth of the Straits were individuallv disabled or destrened 
for a very moderate exjK'nditure of ammunition In the allei- 
noon the ships advanced to withm close range of the lorl^ .ind 
brcHight a heavy lire to bear on all ol them \ll the forts were 
silenced 1 he (dder forts with then short range arm.tment wcie 
considered bv the Turks mere shell ti.ips and their girrisons 
were withdrawn from them \ficr the \rmisiice the lurks stated 
that the batteries and ammumlii^ns ilumps were all destroved, 
but none ot the miga/irics touchcil I he lorl> were evacuated 
because the short range fiie of the lleet had ileslroyed them 
entirely The loss of life on bivth side-, was small Praclicallv no 
damage was done to the Meet although the 'iiianu nifuf/i was 
hit six or seven times In dl onlv three men were killed .ind 
seven wounded 

It will be seen that this was .i very im|'>orlaiU and satisfactory 
day Only thirty -one l^-inch shells had fx*cn bred in all. besides 
cighty-onc British 12-mch and fifty from the corrcspi^iuling 
T rench guns The bombardment clearly proved the power of the 
ships anchored at about 12,<MK) yards, if goo<l observation at 
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right angles to the range was available, lo destroy the Turkish 
guns without undue expenditure of ammunition, tt was now pos- 
sible to sweep the approaches and the entrance to the Straits, 
which was done on the evenings of the 25th and the 26th. Three 
battleships entered the Straits and completed the ruin of the 
Outer Forts from inside. A still more remarkable and, as we 
thought at the time, more hopeful development followed. On the 
26th and following days, covered by the gun^ of the fleet, demoli- 
tion parties of 50 to 1(K) sailors and marines were landed, who 
blew to pieces with guncotton all the guns in Scdd-el-Bahr. as 
well as in the two forts on the Asiatic •'ide. The> were not 
serioiislv opposed b\ the lurks. In all fort> -eight guns were 
destroyed or found in a disabled condition b\ the landing parlies, 
onl\ nine ii.cn being killed and wounded.' 

Thus bv March 2 the whole of the outer defences of the Dar- 
danelles were destio>ed, iiKluilmg nineteen primarv gun^, of 
which fcnir were modem. These constituted approximalelv in 
number and in qualitv one-fifth of the whole of the gun defences 
ol the Straits. 'I'he fleet was now able to sweep and enter the 
Straits for a distance of six miles up lo the limit of the Kephe/ 
mineliekl. I he first phase of the Daid.inelles ojx'ralions was thus 
completed 

Ihe greatest satisfaction was expressed at the Admiralls. and 
I found m\self in these da>s sunoumlecl b\ smiling fu' Cs. I ord 
Kitchener told me that liis ofikers who ^ere in com :t with 
the Admirall) reported a spirit of strong confidence. If e Dar- 
danelles Commissioners could onl\ have taken the expert 
evidence on the feasibiliic of ships attacking forts m the first 
week of March. k)15, instead in the ^p^ing of 1017. they 
would have been impiessed b\ the robust character of naval 
opinion on these cjuesiions I'hev would also have Ix'en struck 
b\ the number of |xrsons who were in favour of the Dardanelles 
opeiations and claimed to ha^e coiuiibutcd to their initiation. 
In short, their task wvnild have lesembled the labours of the 
Roval Commission wh'wh inquired into the origin ot the Fmks. 

Fach da> at the meetings of the Admiraltv War (irouo I 
invited Sir Henrv Jackson lo give Im appreciation cT the tele- 

* Of the ton hcavv puns in SciIJ cl-Ralu onl\ llncc had been dc>i!n\ed 
by tlie hornbaidmeni Ol the ten puns in Kuni Kale ve\en wcic appar- 
ently b>nnd undamaged Ian I Oikanie was also entered and both puns 
weie found disiihled. Six mode n hvw\it/ers on the clitl to the oast of 
Sedd cl Bahr and a numbei of smaller guns were alsi> desiio\,‘d 
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grams from the fleet These appreciations were up to this point 
highly encouraging 1 telegraphed to Admiral Carden at the end 
of February asking how many fine days he estimated he would 
require to get through He replied on March 2: "Fourteen.’ It 
really looked as it we had found a way in which the Navy could 
help the allied cause in a new and most important direction How- 
ever, I observe that I mfoimcd the War Council on February 26 
that ‘the Admiraltv could not guarantee success and that the 
mam dillicultv wouki be encountered at the N^irrows All that 
could be said was iliat the icdiiciion of the Outer It>iis g<ivc 
a good auguiv lor success I also pointed out icix'atedlv that a 
purelv naval ofseratuMi W()uld not m itself nuike the Stiaiis fiee 
tc^r unarmoured morcluint shqv 

I he Inner and Intermediate Defences of the Dardanelles were 
now evpx>sed to the attack of the I leet I host defences consisted 
ot ten forts and hattenes < f \arvine si/e and importance cc{iiall> 
dispc’)sed on the I mope m and Asiatic shi>res ot the minefields 
closing the Straits m successive lines and ol the mol ilc bat- 
lerics and howit/crs which protected both the loits and the mine 
fields To this pioblem the I led now addressed ilsef‘ 


From I ebruarv "*4 inwards I ^ >ulJ sonlemplatc ih a I oid 
Kitchener would m certain cucum t rices be wdlmg to use an 
arm) not mcielv to exploit a vidoiv ol the I leel but actually 
if need be to conlnbute to it on *i lar‘'c sv^ale Ml else was un- 
certain What he would do when md how he vcould do it. 
remained impenctnhle Die iiufc.isirm po si ihties ot extensive 
mililarv action made me mxious about the coiuhtions which 
prevailed in the War Ollicc I knew that pradicallv no miht.ii) 
stall work wa> being clone I he vainuis contingencies possilile 
were not being studied m tictail Numlx.Ms vlalcs supjihes aiul 
the organization iippropriale to the vaiious loims ot aclK>n 
which might tx: reepnred were m the most v.iguc* condition, m 
' far as ihcv were not cairicd m the comprehensive mind of 
the Secretary <4 State for War him elf He wa> m constant com- 
munication with (leneial Bmlwood at the l^aidanelles But he 
did iu)t allow the Cicneial Staff nor the (Quarter maslcT-( icnci al 
to meddle in the business at all at this stage, nor give iheni tin) 
inkling of the grave decisions which in certain cireumst.inces he 
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might wish to take, and which were evidently forming in his 
mind. Seeing aJl this I became increasingly apprehensive ia the 
lirst week ot March lest a military breakdown should occur. I 
was determined not to be involved in rcsp<3nsibility for action 
far more momentous than any which the Admiralty was taking, 
but over which J had absolutely no control 1 therefore early in 
March asked the Prime Minister to arrange an interview between 
me and lord Kitchener in his presence I then asked lord 
Kitchener formally and pointedly whether he assumed responsi- 
bility for any military operations that might arise, and in 
particular tor the measure of the forces required to achieve 
success He replied at once that he ceriainK did so. and the 
Admiially thereupon transferred on \1aich 12 the Royal Naval 
Division to 'i » ninmand 

On March 1(> the 29th Division was ordered to I emnos, and 
on March 16 the earliest of Us ti inspoits vuled I lie War OHice, 
however did not embark it in the slups in anv order or organiza- 
tion to light on *umal at it^ destination 


I he success of the naval ati ick upon the outer torts of the 
Dardanelks and the fust pcneiiaium ol the Snails puxliKcd 
leaciions o\ high ct)nsequcnce ihrouuhout 1 uro|X‘ and their 
lejxKussion was appaieiu all ovv.i the woild * 1 he nrkish 
I leadquaiieis at the end ol I ebruaiv ' vviiics (leneial 1 injan von 
Sanders, then the head of the Cierman Miliiarv Mission, 
‘expected the success ol ’ break ihiough bv the hostile Fleet. 
Ariangements were made ior tlie Suluai the Court 4ind Iicasury 
to lake rduee in the mteiu>r of \sia Minor’’ Far awa> on the 
Chicago Stock I \c hinge wheal prices tell with suddenness. 

In 1 mope Russia asked lor t public declaralioii alx)ut 
I oiistanlinople At the (nitset ^ i the wai the ailiiude ot Russia 
had been peitecllv coirect She had joined vMth f njund and 
I laiice m assuring liirkcv that the lemional integrity ot the 
Ottoman 1 nipiie would Iv respected at 'ho |x'ace But oiice 
luikey, rejecting this fan otlei had taken >ides tigainst hei. the 
Russian allUiidc ch.inged ' I he luikish aggressu>n.' writes 
Monsieur Palcologuc, the 1 lench Ambassador in Petrograd. 
ISovcmlxT 1914. ‘has resoundevi to ihc depths ot the Russian 
in Iufk<\ hy I ’imn von Saiulcrs p *2 



conscience. ... All the romantic Utopias of Slavism have sud- 
denlv awakened.’* The supreme need of encouraging Russia m 
the midst of her disasters and defeats led Sir Ldward Grey, 
early as November 14. 1914. to instruct Sir George Buchanan 
to inform M Sa/onotl that the British Cjovcrnment rccogni/ed 
that ’the question of the Straits and ot Constantinople should be 
settled in conformit> with Ru^slan desiies ’ At the lime this had 
remained a complete secret But now in 19 Is that there seemed 
to be a pros|X'ct ot C onstantinopie falling into the hands ot the 
Allies, Russian opinum required public reassurance Such an 
announcement was bound io cause unlasourablc icadions in 
Greece. Bulgaria and Roumania Could we. on the othei hand 
afford to quarrel with (^i e\en disheaiten Russia at the moment 
when she was reeling under the (leiman cannonade, but wa^ 
nevertheless contending manlullv and was all the time vital to 
our hopes of general vich^rv ^ So impi^rtani was the decision 
judged, that at the beginning oi March the Fume Mmistei invited 
the leaders ot the Conservative Parts. I ord I ansdownc and Mr 
Bonar I aw, to attend our ( ouricil (ai the subject I was glad 
of this development and sironglv ad\l^ed it I had long wanted 
to see a National ( oalition loimcd I viewed with great dis 
quiet the sjxctacle of this powerlul ( onservatne Pailv almost 
all-powerful it had become since I ibcial pdiiKs were shattered 
for the time b\ the outbreak ol the struggle brooding moioselv 
outside, with excelLnt intormation Irom the SeivKOs and com- 
plete detachment fiom dl rcspiMisibilitv lor the temble business 
which had to go loiward liom dav to dav \\c needed iheir tiid 
The I mpirc needed iheir <iid \Vc wanted all then iibic men m 
positions of high and active aiilhoritv 1 had frequenllv talked 
to Mr Asquith m this sense in the cMrIy months ol the war 
and I now pointed out that this moment, when some iiuition and 
promise ol success had come tti us in the 1 asi was ol *dl othei s 
the time when the necessar\ lusion and coalition could be 
effected on terms honourable to both gre.it paities I he Pnme 
Minister was far fioni being unconscious of tins aspect, oi of 
political instability which the situation would piesent should 
the general sUite of the war t ikc a turn for the worse, as seemed 
very likely I ho|K'd that this first meeting with the oflicial chiefs 
of the Opposition Mi Balfour being already in our councils 
might lead to rapid developments in the direction of oiii national 
* / fi Kuwic ths Miiuocc Palcoloiiuc. Vol 1. p 187. ^ 
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unity and cohesion. The two Conservative leaders, however, 
showed plainly by their manner that they did not care to become 
responsible for a fraction only of the policy of the State and 
were chary of committing themselves in regard to a single inci- 
dent. This was natural, but the results were unfortunate. The 
Council did not march satisfactorily, although a united decision 
was reached. And on liie whole, as the result, a chilling impres- 
sion of domestic politics was, I think, sustained b> the Prime 
Minister. 

In the early days of March both ('ireai Britain and France 
apprised the Russian (iovernment that they would agree to the 
annexation of C onstantinople by Russia as a part of a victorious 
peace; and this momentous fact was accordingly made public 
on the 12th. 

In the Balkans the elTect of the nasal operations was electrical. 
I he attitude of Bulgaria changed wiili lightning swiftness. Within 
a fortnight our Intelligenec Reports showed that the Turks were 
being forced to move back to Adrianople and develop their front 
against Bulgaria, (loncral Paget, the head of a special Mission 
then at Solia, telegraphed to I ord Kitchener on March 17 that 
after an audience with the King he was convinced that ‘the 
operations in the naidanelles have made a deep impression, 
that all possibditv of Bulgaria alia<.king an> Balkan State that 
might side with the / nicntc is now encr. and there is some 
reason to think ilia! shc^rilv the Ikilgarian .Army will move 
against I'urkcy to so-operate in the Dardanelles 0[X'ralions The 
alliiude of Roumania also became one of extreme and friendly 
vigilance. Russia, although she hati not previously been able to 
spare more than l.(HK) (\>sNacks [or a« !i<Mi in the Balkans, now 
olTered the fullest naval eo-operatuMi and began to concentrate 
an army corps under Cicncral Isiominc at Baioum to participate 
m what was believed to be the im|xndmg fall of Constantinople. 

On March 2 our Minister at Bucharest telegraphed that the 
RoumaniiUi Prime Minister had said that his conviction that 
Italy ‘would move sih’)!!' had bcciMiie stronger. ‘My Russian col- 
league has twice seen the Italian Minister and while the latter 
had often Ixfore spoken to him about . . . *laly . . . joining us 
in the war. his language on the last two occasions was more 
precise than ever Ivforc and was indeed almost pressing. He 
spoke of acquisilion.s on the Adriatic coast, and a share in the 
\'vcntt 4 al partition of Turkey. . . . Italy would have in a month's 
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time an army of 1.800.0(X) men ready to move. . . Other 
similar indications flowed in. On .March 5 I minuted to Sir 
Edward Grey: ‘The attitude of Italy is remarkable. If she can 
be induced to join with us, the Austrian Fleet would be power- 
less and the Mediterranean as safe as an Fnglish lake. Surely 
some effort should be made to encourage Italy to come forward. 
From leaving an alliance to declaring war is onI> a step.’ The 
Foreign Secrelarv replied in writing. *I will neglect no oppor- 
tunil>.’ 

Most importruu of all were the elTects upon Cireece We have 
seen how' on Februarv 1 1 M \ eni/elos, in spite of his friendship 
for the Allies and his deep desire to join them, had refused to 
be drawn into the war b> the lulile offer of a Hiitish and I rcnch 
division. But the attack on the Dardanelles produced an inune- 
diale chang«' On March I the British Minister in Athens tele- 
graphed that M. \ eni/elos had put forward a proposal lliat a 
Greek arni> corps of three diMsams should be sent to (idllipoli 
Sir Edward Grc) pronipli) replied that H M (io\ernnienl would 
gladly accept this aid. and added that the Adinitaltv veere verv 
anxious that the Cireeks shmild assist wiili sinps as well as troops 
in the Dardanelles, llie Btiiish Minisf'r replied on March 2* 
‘M. Veni/ch)s hopes to be in a p<»siiion to make us a dcliniie 
offer l<:>-morrow' ... He had alreadv approached the King, who,' 
added the Minister. ‘I learn from another source, is in favour 
of war.’ 

On the 3rd the British \lilitar\ Attache at \tliens telegraphed 
that ‘The view of the Cireek (icner«il Stall was univetsallv that 
the naval attack should be assisted In Lind o|x*rations. Their 
plan was to disembark four or five Cncek divisions at the South- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula and to advance against the heights 
East of Maidos. Three successive defended [^isilions would liave 
to Ix' carried, but Turks could not develop large forces owing 
to lack of space for dephnnicnl It simult.ineousK an attack bs 
a .separate and suflicient force was made agaiuM lines of BuLiii. 
clher by disembarking troops North of [the] lines or at head of 
(jiilf of Xcros, the lurks would have to abandon the Maidos 
region or run risk of being cut off ’ 

Thuw at this moment we had within our reach or on the way 
not only the Australasian Army C orps and all other troops in 
Egypt, the Ro>al Naval Division, and a French Divisiiin, wc 
had also at least a Cireck army corps of three divisions and jxis- 
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sibly more, while a Russian army corps was assembling at 
Baloum. Jt would have been quite easy* in addition* to have sent 
the 29th Division and one or two Territorial divisions from Eng- 
kind There was surely a reasonable prospect that with all these 
lorccs playing their respective parts in a general scheme, the 
Ciallipoli Peninsul.i louIJ even now have been seized and Con- 
stantinople taken Ik'Ioic the end ol April Behind all la> Bul- 
garia and Roumania, determined not to be left out of the fall 
ol C’onsianiinople and the collapse ol the Turkish I mpire One 
step nioie. one elfori more and Constantinople was in our 
hands and all the B<dkan states Lommiltcd to irrevcxable hos- 
tiht> to the ( entral Powcis One must pause, and with the tragic 
krn'sk'dge ol allLi dtvs dwell upon astounding situa- 

lum which had Ix'^n produced svM(tl\ easilv surelv, b> a com- 
paiaiivelv i \ il ciiierpiise directed at a \ital nerve-centre 
oi the woi Id 

Hut now a iciiihle laialiiv intervened Russia lading, reel- 
ing backwaid under the (lerman hammei with her munitions 
iiinmng slu^ri. cut o|{ irom her allies Russia was the Power 
which ruptured irrelnevablv this brilliant and decisive combina- 
tion On March ^ the Russian 1 (^reign Minister informed our 
Ambas'^adni tli il 

The Rusm in (loveinmcni could not consent to Cueece par- 
!icip«iting in opcialuMis in the Dardanelles as it would he sure 
to le.id to ctimphcaiions 

‘The 1 mperv>r ’ M Sa/onoll added htid in an audience with 
liim vestcidav. declared lie could run in aiiv circumstances con- 
sent to (ireek co-o[X'rauon in the l)aid<uielles ' I his was a hard 
saving \\ IS ihere no linger lo wine tipon the wall, was there 
no ancestral spirit to cvnijure up Ixiore tins unlortunate Prince, 
the downlall ol his I louse the lum ot liis people the blotxly 
cellar n I kaleiinhing ^ 

In \lhens ihe Russian Minister imdei oideis Irom bus (lovern- 
menl, was active tci discourage and legist the (neck inlervcn- 
iion In paiticular the King ot (iicccc we made aware that in 
no ciu iimsiances would he lx dh'wevi lo enter ('ontantinoplc 
with his troops Ollier suggestions were made, that perhaps one 
Cireck diMsuni might lx allowed to parUcipaie. ’this having the 
Advantage that the Kirm could not lake the held m fxrson ' Can 



one vy^onder that, with his German consort and German leanings, 
sinih ever}^ appeal on the one hand and this violent rebuff u|X)n 
Pdward'**- King Constantine was thrown back, and relapsed into 
his ’^-^pd t^ttitude of hostile leservc? 

Furthei * ^ ces from the Fiench I oieign Oflice on March 4 
stated. - - 

‘The Russian (joveinnieni would not .it an\ pi ice accept the 
co-opcration of Cireccc in ( onsianiinople expedition II the 
Greek GoNcrnment oiler co operation in the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion thev should be told that co-o}X‘iation of Ciieece in the wai 
must be entire and she nuist <n\e active supi^oil to Serbia' 

Our Vlimsier at \then'^, ihe v\ell inloimed and viedant I liiol 
left us in no d >ubi of the Circe k position 

‘To insist on (ireek suppoii ol Serhi i ' he leleui iphed on the 
6lh. ‘except in the event ot a Bulg.man aiLick would be to wieck 
the prospect ot Citeek co opciaiion with us Ihe Piiine Minister 
himself had been convinced bv the aiuunienis of the ( reneral 
Staff as to the strategical danger <4 sikIi opeiaii<ni ' 

The British Militarv \tuchc lekaiaplxd i n llie nth 

‘Mv Russian colle igiie i )ld me to d.tv lint he thought Rinsia 
would object to presence (d King of (iicCce in C onsianiinople 
and might make a stipulation that he did not come a condition 
of acceptance ot the piesent Cneck offer \nv such iesiiiclu>n 
might lead to collapse ol the whole pioposal 1 urged him to le 
present to Russian Cienera^ Stalf the siuiceic advantage*'' of the 
proix)sal f nlr> ol Cirecce into die WiU would give best guaran 
tee of succouring Serbia il igam tit.tcked bv Aiisiiia md mam 
tcnancc of Greek forces intact vould liave inili ill) a deterteiu 
effect upon Bulgaria wlndi m tuin might set Roumania liee to 
CO- ’ipcratc with Russia in Bukovma Ihe French would benefit 
b) securing Corfu as a naval Ki'^e foi the Adriatic, .iiul a genei.il 
movement m favour of the Iriple 1 ntenie would be set going m 
the Balkans 

‘The King,’ he added ‘will not iniliallv accompany force, but 
when Constantinople is approached he may alter his mind If 
so, il is conceivable that the King of the Bulgaiiaiis might like 
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to anticipate him by co-operating against the Turkish Army — 
which might have decisive results. 

‘Russia's objection to temporary presence of either Ki*^**^ Eng- 
bc then most unfortunate. 

‘M Veni/clos,’ he concluded, ‘received a great ’ ^jorrin pro- 
cession to-da_v. but main reason b^r popularity of his proposal 
to join us, is the hope of Cireck troops reaching C onstantinople.’ 

I celing this situation, as I did. in everv nerve of m\ body, 1 
was acutely distressed I’hc timc-h(MU)ured quotation one learnt 
as a schoolboy '(Jik'js Deiis suit perdere prius dcmcnlat' — re- 
sounded in all its deej^ signilicaiKC now that conditions as 
liagic and fate-laden as those ('f ancient Rome had again des- 
cended Ujson th'" wcM'ld I his was. indeed, the kind of situation 
for which such terrible sentences had Ixx'n Iramed jxrhaps it 
was tor this very situation th it this '^eiUeiKc had been prophetic- 
ally reserved 

In my distie-s I wnue. late on the night of the 6th. to Sir 
I'dward (jtey. 


\// ( hnrc/itll /o Sif f ilw aril (in y, 

March 6. 1915. 

I beseech you at this crisis not to make a mistake in falling 
below the level of events. 1 lalf-hearted measures will ruin all, 
and a million men will die through the prolongation of the war. 
\ou must be boKI and violent. > ou have a right io be. C^ur tleet 
is forcing the Dardanelles No armies can reach Constantinople 
but those which we invite, yet we seek noiliing here but the vic- 
tory of the common cause. 

lell the Russians that wc will meet them in a generous and 
sympathetic spirit about Constantinople. But no imixdimcnt 
must be pLiccd in the way of Cireck co-operation. We must have 
Circcco anil Bulgaria, if they will come I am so afraid of your 
losing Clreecc. anil yet paying all the future into Russian hands. 
If Russia prevents (irecec helping, I will do my utmost to optx\sc 
her having Constantinople. She is a broken pi>wer but for our 
aid. and has no resource otx'ii but to turn traitor- and this she 
cannot do. 

If you don't back up this Crreece (he (irccx'C of \'cni/elos - 
you will have another which will cleave to Cicrmanv. 
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I put this letter aside till the next morning, and in the morn- 
ing there arrived the tollowing laconic telegram from Athens - 

‘The King, having refused to agree to M Vcni/elos' proposals, 
the Cabinet have resigned ’ 

I put ni> letter awav iinsciu, and print it now not in any re- 
proach of Sir Idward Grey or the I oreign Ollice I hey lelt as 
we did I hey did all in ihcir j^iwer Rut I jirint it because it 
registers a terrible moment in the long struggle to save Russia 
from her toes and from hersell 


CHXPK R \\\ 

IfU \f W R1 SOI V 1 

W HIl f the aitenln>n of ^o m mv St lies gUMt and small. 

was riveted up(m the IXud.tnOIe^ and while so manv 
profound and tar reaching rccutions vsc'e ocuiirmg over the 
whole held of the war, the nival opeiations which h ul produced 
these great ctTecls began to iaitcr and to tlag 1 lom MtirUi ^ on- 
wards the progiess ol Admiral ( arden's iltask became conimu- 
ally slower The weather was frequcnilv unsuitable to long-nmge 
firing out seaplanes in those cailv davs ucre neiihci numerous 
nor very eflicicnt tiic co ordm itn>n of the gunnerv and the 
observation, though Kood on s >und principles was m pnictive 
primitive througli lack ot cvpcncnce I he nh>bile howit/er' which 
began to lire in kirgcr number^ cich d iv from both sides ot the 
Straits harassed the bombardim' ship> and forccil them to keep 
on the move I anding piriies Nonl ishotc on \huch I met with 
much stitfcr rcMslancc and tailed to rcath the foils lire 
atleiYipts to sweep up the minefields eneounteicd c<msulerable iUu! 
inc«'easing 'lurkish lire tnmi field guns well three ted bv ‘-earch 
lights I he mine-sweeping triwierv whieh had Ivcn provuletl for 
this ''Orvicc proved macleeju iie toi so severe <i t isk I he oideal 
was verv trying to lh«'ir ersiwhile civilian peTM>nnel who though 
familiar with nnne> hatl never prcviouslv cncoiinleretl artillery 
fire 

Three separate and successive bombardments were made Ik- 
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tween March 2 and March 8 upon the Turkish forts constituting 
the inner defences of the Dardanelles. 

First, on the 2nd and 3rd the Canopus, Swiftsure, Cornwallis, 
Albion, Triumph and Prince Geon^e at different limes bom- 
barded various forts. Fort DarJanos (8) receiving the main tire, 
the forts were silenced, but as the ships were kept moving some- 
times in circles by the howit/cr fire, no guns were hit. Altogether 
121 12-inch shells were tired No definite conclusions could be 
formed as to the effect of the fire, but the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion was considered serious 

I he melluxl was now changed f)n March 5 the Queen hli:a- 
heth began the indirect bennbardment of the forts at the Narrows. 
She was stationed outside the Straits two miles from (jaba Tepe 
and tired across the |X'nln^ula Dining the da> thirlv-threc 15- 
inch shells were n:od, iwcnl\ eight at 1 ort 13 and five at Fort 17. 
f ver> thing depended upon the airangemcnts for spotting the fall 
of the shots Phis was providcil so far as possible b> three sea- 
planes and by three battleships (///« ststihh . ( am^pus and Corn- 
\\aUi\) maiKcuvring inside the Stiaiis at right angles to the line 
of lire Spotting lor elevation iw i)ie ships was Lomparatively 
cas\. but thev were fioni then poMUon unable to spot for direc- 
tion I his dejX'fKled upon the seaplane^, and tor this all-impoil- 
ant purpose our seaplane force wav found inadequate I he first 
machine sent up craslieJ owing io the pu>peller bursting at 3.(HH) 
feet ! he secvuui m.Khine v^av I >wed to descend after N'lne hit 
six iimev bv rifle bullet^ <ind the pilot wounded I he ' ’ird 
mai hine gave (Uic coriection onlv 

The indirect bombauimcnl wa> 'riinued on \lauli h B\ this 
lime (he lurks had bioughi U[i small guns and lun\ii/ers on the 
(iillipoli Peninsula whah tiled upv*n llic Qiuin t caus- 

ing her to increase hei range 2 ' ok hi vaids I he dd lurkish 
battleship lUu Inirtisya idst) vipenc\i Ine ii[ion liei wiiIi hei Il-ineh 
gtiio fnvm insiilc the Siraits oil Maidos None ol our ship' was 
damagevl. although all weie hit on several occasions bs the 
howit/eis and field guns 

I he results of the tiling are now known to be as follows: -- 
I (vri 1 ' was hit eleven limes and \ on 17 ab nl seven times. I he 
bill lacks in rear of boili these l\'iis were ilestnvvcd and one 
magazine was hit No guns weio damageil. but the tiring, emuiru! 
from «tn imp'Oleetcd angle, had a disturbing ctfeet on the lurk- 
ish guns' eivws Had aeroplane vdoNcrvalion Ixcn possible, there 



is little doubt that great damage would have been done to the 
forts, cUid with a sullicient expenditure of ammunition every gun 
might ha\e been smashed The torts were quite unprotected from 
this direction, and each gun and mounting presented a maxi- 
mum target The instruction contained in the original Admiralty 
orders about the sparing use ot ammunition and the inadequate 
arrangements for observation from the air led to a premature 
discontinuance ol this torni ot attack Ihis was a great pity Ihc 
long-range bombardment by the (Junn / // aheth was one ol the 
prime features m the na\ il plan (locxl supplies of ammunition 
were available tor the 1^ inch guns but the Admiraltv did not 
give permission to draw upon these till after Maich IS Ihc rule 
about economy therefore still sto<>d It would have been possible 
in a few weeks to reinforce and improve the aenal spotting 
and this was m fact done I he piinciple undcrl>ing the usc of 
ihc Qiutn Hrahtth a^aainst the ft^rt^ as embKxlicd m the original 
Adniiralt> plan was sound I he failure was due to the itsiric 
lion on the cxixjnditure of ammunition and to the madeciuatc 
aerial observation Both these were subscqucntiv icmedicd but 
meanwhile the mcthixl had itself been precipitately condemned 
and was never resumed 

Ihc attack h> indirect fire being assumed to have t iilcd direct 
attacks upon the \ons at the Nurows weic resumed I'n March 
17 bv the 4{*amimn(m and hint at ranges of from 12 (HK) 

to 13(XK) vards I he 1 rench squadr<»n also cng.igcd I oils 7 and 
8 The dav was inconclusive On the Mh the (>//((// / // nhtfli 
aided bv the ( anofnis ( o aiul irnstsuhU lencwcd the 

attack The light was bad owing to ram squalls, and low chnids 
prevented seaplane obseivauon Ml the ships came undii the 
usual howit/er lire which however did them no serious h irm 
Ihc forts were apparcnllv silenced but the luiks claim that they 
were reserving their ammunition loi shoiler rarm^s uul lliat 
they ceased ^l^m^ to clear the luiiis of grit and debus tin own 
up by the exploded shells m their \icimtv 

The operations c<MUimicd till the I2(h with fitful bombnd 
niv^nls and tentative attempts to sweep the minctickis During 
these days I began to doubt whether there was sulfiMcnt deter- 
mination behind the attack In one of his telegrams foi instance, 
the Admiral reported that the minesweepers had been driven 
back by heavy fire which, he added, had caused no casualties 
Considering what was happening on the Western F ront and the 
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desperate tasks and fearful losses which were accepted almost 
clail> b> allied troops, J could not but feel disquieted by an obser- 
vation of this kind. In furthei telegrams the Admiral explained the 
diflicullics, and that he was reorganving his mine-sweeping ser- 
vice v\iih regular naval personnel Ibis reorganization was not, 
however, complete until a much later period in the operations. 
Meanwhile, although seveial lurlher determined attempts were 
made liappih not iitiended b\ heavy losses the minelields re- 
mained substanlLdly intact 

It was clear that a much moie vehcmeiU ell oil must be made 


I he tippoinlmeiU ol a nulilaiv ( ommaruicr-in-( hicl for the 
forces assei ibh.i^ .n the I a tern \K lilcrrancan and his dispatch 

10 the scene of operation^ wa^ lone overdue By the end of the 
first week m March I t'rd kiicliener hid virtually decided lo 
seled S,r I in Hamilton wht> v\es a ihat lime in command of 
the ( ential f iMce at Home He d» i n >i howevei levea^ his pur- 
pi'se l<i ihis olhcei until die mo nine <*t the ’2lh vs hen he sent 
for him and observed Licouk div Wc ire sending a mdii iry 
fierce to support the I leJ now at ihe Hard inelles and V‘>u are to 
have command ‘ 

Wailing lor thi dc\iMi>n deli ed vsalioui rcasiM^ vltiv after 
dav while troops and evciUs were svsdilv moving fiMward hid 
been veiv trvmg t ^ me and to I I ishei Ihe eoneemra'» >n of 

11 in polls hid be'en limed bn die Isdi ami i host ol im icato 
and impel nnis questions eonneded svith die teedmg, vvaienng 
and ofpim/alion kd luce rmndvrs «»l men aiul animals were im- 
jvrulmg It \1uvirkis Ihe I ren^h Division vsas ils ^ kii the sea 
and lo 'king ik> us lor diiedn'Us a’ul nr ingemeiu Ml ejuesUons 
'I tlu u^v d.e iik>ops weie .uivi n >n d lo these idminisiralive 
[iiohlems On the other Ii iriei I oid kiicliener showed h nisclf 
restive uiuier lepealc'd impiaies ami was prompi to le'scru any- 
tiling that K>okcd like pressure or b'uing his ham! We were 
anvhuis to have wlnitevei tt ’••'j'l'- he Wk'uld send on the spot as 
s(H'ri is p«'ssiblc and great lid v\,is nceC'^ irv It was not uniil 
the llth that I was sure he liad deeuie\l upon Sir Ian Hamilton 

I immediatelv oide'ied i sjx'dal Ir un lor llie aflenuxm ot the 
I2lh m case it should be wanted 

i 

^ Sii Hn Hamilton 2 
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The following were the salient points from Lord Kitchener’s 
written instructions to Sir Ian tfamilton: — 


‘(1) The Fleet have undertaken to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles The employment of military forces on any large 
scale for land operations at ihi^ juncture is only contemplated in 
the event of the I leel tailing to get through alter evei> etfoit has 
been exhausted 

'(2) Bolore aiu senoiis uiKlcitaking is carried out in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula all the British military lorccs detailed lor 
the expedition should be assembled sc^ that their full eight can 
be ilirtHMi in 

‘(3) Having entered on ihe piojcct ot loicing the Suaits iheie 
can be no idea ot abandoning the scheme It will require time, 
patience and metlKxhcal plans ot co-opeiation between the naval 
and niilitarv c<nnmanders I he essential point is to avoid a check 
which will jeopardize our chances ol siralegic<il and pi'litical 
success 

*(4) This does not preclude the probabililv ol minor ojx'ia- 
tions being engaged upon t(^ clear arca^ occupied bv the links 
with guns annovmg the I Icet ('i l(»i df*nmhtion of torts already 
silenced bv the I leet But such minor operatunis should lx: as 
much -as possible restucted to the bn^es necessary to khieve the 
object m view arni shouki as tar a^ praituable not entail 
pcrnitinent occupaticui <^f jX)siiions < n the (lalhpoh l\Mimsula ' 

Whatever miliiar> ciiIki ms nia' lx‘ levelled .it these mstriie- 
tions, they represented fairlv all tliat hed Ix'cn settled by the War 
Council up t<^ that miniieni With these instructions in his pocket 
and accompanied by a small gi >up o\ Staff ollicers appv'inted 
during the preceding diy, and now meeting for the lii^t lime Sn 
Ian HarnilKm left ( harme ( ro s loi ihe Daidanelles on the 
evening of M.irch H Ihe thiriv knot light cruiser Phdtfi^n 
awaited him under ^leim it Mar eilles and earned Inm a! lull 
‘^necd to the r)ard<meiles In the mommy of the 17lh 


Ihe incrcasmj 2 pert^lcxities of the n^ival attack and the sur- 
prising coc with which the nuall parties of Marines h*td been 
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landed at the end of February upon the Peninsula made the im- 
mediate employment of troops very templing both at the 
Admiralty and on the spot. It was difficult to judge the prospects 
of a military landing at this juncture. No one knew what troops 
the Turks had on the spot. Vice-Admiral Carden had stated in 
his telegram of February 23 that ‘the garrison of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula is about 4(X0(K) men.' This was also the working basis 
assumed by the War Office. We now know that the force 
actually in the Peninsula at this date was under 2(),()()(), scallcrcd 
along the ccnisi in small parties without supports or icscrvcs. It 
seems probable that if the 29th Division had been on the spot in 
fighting order, it could have been landed, with whatever troops 
were sent from P'g>pl, at this jxriiod without severe loss, and 
c(uild have (xvupied very important and prc>bablv decisive ps)si- 
tions. Thereat tci die fois^L landed would have had to sustain 
heavv ami increasing turkiNli attack, fkit there is nt) reason why 
thev should not have held their grt>und. and thev could have 
been coniinuall> reinb^rced fn>m I gvpt. iind later from f ngland, 
at a lar greater rate than the cnemv I he possession of the vital 
observation-fioint of Ac hi Ikiba wenild have enabled the indirect 
naval fire to be directed with the utmost aeeuraev upon the forts 
at the Narrows. Ileavv guns and howitzers, including our new 
I5-ineh hovsit/ers, e<nild also have been landed and brought into 
action against them at effective ranges In these eireumstances 
the destruction o{ the forts within a leasonat^’e time was certain, 
ami the pass.ige of the licet intc> the Marmorti must haN * fol- 
lowed. I he Use c'kf to'ops on this s. ale would however have in- 
volved a new and serious decision It iikmiU nothing 'ess than 
ivginning a new cam|\»ign, and this wvnild have IkkI to be 
balanced against further iviseveiaiicc in ilie purel> naval attack 
which hail not vet bevn pressed to anv conclusion 

I thought i; right. wiilxMit pronouncing an opinion mvscif. to 
ask I Old Kitchener for a formal sialemem c>f the War Office 
view, liis rcplv was onl\ v^hat I expected. 

1 irsi I ord MiircJi 13, 1915. 

In answei to >our cpiestion, unless it is ft nd that our estimate 
of the Ottoman strength on the (lallipoh Peninsula is exagger- 
ated and the ix)siiit)n on the Kihd Hahr Plateau less strong than 
^anticipated, no ojKTatiems on a large scale should be attempted 
until the 29ih Division has arrived ami is rcadv to take part in 
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what is likely to piovc a difficult 
lighting must be anticipated. 


undertaking, in which severe 


K, 


I do not criiici/e tins decision It seemed the wisest open in 
the circumstance I he error Ia> eailicr Mad the 29ih Division 
been sent as origmall) dcLided Iroin February 22 onwards, it 
would have readied the scene bv the middle of March instead of 
three weeks later Mad it been packed on the transports m order 
of battle. It vvould have gone into action within a tew da\s of 
its arrival All the othei troops allocated to this theatre were 
either conveved to I cmnos trom F ngland or I lancc or were 
waiting with transp<iits alongside at Alexandria b> Maich 17 or 
18 F lom the 20th onwards thev were all available (so lai as sea 
transport vs as concerned) tor an operation upon the Cialhpoli 
Peninsula I he conccriiialion ot all troops allotted, including the 
French Division was dice ted as promised bv the Admiiiilty 
punctuallv to the dale named, namelv, March 17 The naval 
attack reached its culminating pinnt on the ISth No large 
Turkish reinforcements had vet rcaciicd the Peninsula But with- 
out the 29th Division, the army cinild do nothing This was the 
vital division, the ole regular division, whose movements 
and Arrival governed everything Iherctoie four-lifihs ol the 
force assigned to this tlicatrc were conceniratcci puncliiilly as 
arranged, and the indispensable remaining hflh, without which 
they could not act, was three weeks behind them Muis iliey wcie 
all rendered useless 


Bv the middle ot Mardi we had ihcicforc reached a tinning 
poinl not only in the naval ofKTalions hm m the whole cntei pi isc 
Hitherto no serious risks h«ivc been run. no losses liave been 
sustained, and no inip(>rtant torecs deeply engaged I he original 
'^'arden plan ol gndinl piecemeal reduction has been puiHicd 
It has not failed, but it has lagged, and it ’s now so feebly pressed 
as almost to be at a standstill Meanwhile, lime is passing 
Nearly a month has gone since we (>|x:ned hre What aie the 
Turks doing? Clearly they must be remlorcing, fortify mg. lay- 
ing new mines, creeling new torpedo-tubes, mounting new guns 
under the organizing energy of their (icrman instructors. What 
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have (he Germans themselves been doing? It would probably 
take about a month to send submarine> from the Plbe to the 
A gcan. Have they been sent? Are they on their way? How far 
off arc they? 7'/tey may he very near. This was a rapidl> growing 
anxiety. It was also a spur. Surel> now the moment has been 
reached to review* the whole positicm and policv. Surcl> this is 
the very moment foreseen from the beginning when, ‘i! matters 
did not go as we hoped, il the resistance (^f the forts prcwccl loo 
stiong.' we could, if wc chose, break olf the operation ObNcrve 
we could, in fact, do it in a nuiment. C)ne gesture with the wand, 
and the wln>le armada assembled at the Dardanelles, or moving 
thither battleships, cruisers, desirosers. trawlers, suppl} ships, 
transports wcnild melt and vanish awa\. 1 \ening would close 
on a mighlv Navv engaged in a world-arresting attack: and the 
sun might nse or-; empt> seas and silent shores 

further, was not ibis the moment to consider alieinatives '1 he 
prolonged bombaidmeni (^f the Dardanelles had assuredls drawn 
c(mtinuall> increasing luikish forces to the Ciallipoli Peninsula 
and the Asiatic shore Cum'' ammunition supplies ol c\cr\ kind, 
with which the links weie 'O ill-pio\ ided, had been scraped and 
diaggetl liorn e\ei> i>ihei point oi were on the nnwe Moreover, 
the Kiissiaiis had. b\ a biilbant elloit, laigels restored the 
situation in the Caucasus I he Ihnish and I lench troops now on 
the sea might not be siri>ng enough to land and storm the 
plateaus aiivl iidges ol (ialli()oli But no one could dv>ubt their 
abiht\ to take and hold Ale saiaiielia thus LUttmg trc> the 
luikish 1 mpue one vast pi>riK)n. severing the commumeaiions 
of ihjii armv thieatenmg I e\pl, and inleiLepimg the '^Meam of 
sorel\ needed sujiplies and lotKl-stulls irom the I ast I or such a 
descent, (he D.irdanelles opeiations were the best ol all pie- 
limimiiies a sincere leint 

On me the e considerations m.ide no impiession 1 knew them 
all and 1 lejeUevI them all I was unswersingK set u|x>n the main 
enterpiise I believed th i d we tried hard enough we could 
h^rce the Dardanelles, and (hat il we succeeded in this a truly 
decisive victors wouKl have been gamed f^ut where were the 
admirals, generals and st.iiesmen. who did » ot share iliese clcar- 
cut conclusions. whi> had doubts had alwavs had dcnibls about 
the fcasibilitN of the o|X'ratic»n. about the margin of the Cirand 
Fleet, about the iitilitv of operaiii^ns in the I astern theatre! 
[fere sui'el> was the time for them Here surciv was the time for 



Lord Fisher. He could say with perfect propriety and consistency, 
‘We have given the Carden plan a good trial. I never liked it 
much Jt has not come off but it has lx:en a very good demon- 
stration, It has tooled the Turks, it has helped the Russians; 
It has cost us practically nothing now let us break oft alto- 
gether or turn to something else I aler on in April, when we 
were far more deepl> committed, had suffered palpable loss and 
rebuft, and could not withdraw without great injury to oui war 
prestige suggestions of this kind were indeed made Ihit now it 
was certainlv an arguable nolle v to close the account and in a 
naval sense it was the easiest thing in llie world to do 

But what happened^ So far fiom wishing to break oil the 
operation the 1 irsi Sea 1 ord was newer at an> time so lesolule 
in Its support He assented willinglv and cordialK to the new 
decision which was now taken to change the graduitl tentative 
limited liabilit) ad\ ince into a hard detemnned and nc\essarily 
hazardous attack He approved the momentous Admiralty tele- 
grams winch I now drafted after lull discussions in our War 
Group and of c<Hnse with continuous iclerencc to the IVime 
Minister He even offcied to go out and Innst Ins fl ig and tiikc 
command at the I’)udanclles himself -Having that the icsponsi- 
bilitv was so great that it could onlv he borne b\ the highest 
aulhorflv Subsequentiv although it etc iilv com[)licaicd Ins jiosi- 
tion I ord I isher mb^rmed the IXird.mellcN C <nnmissuniers of 
this fact in it verv frank and chi\aliou> manner 

So far as the other responsible autln nties cited in tiKse pages 
were concerned no sign t^f di agreement was niiimlesied Sir 
Aiihur Wilson Sir Henrv Jackson \dmirai Oliver ( t>mm(Hlt>fe 
dc Barlolome all were united iind agieeil to press on and to 
press hard 1 he Mirnsters seemed equallv decided W.u Ollicc 
and foreign Office were c*iger and hopeful Ihe F^iirne Vtirnsier 
did not even think it iiceessarv to summon a eouiKil iind put 
the point to them I have never eorieeMlcd mv opinion I 
rejoiced to find so much agreement ind force galhemm lx*hind 
tlie enterprise M> onl> complaint has been that this high resolve 
was not carried through by all parlies to a definite conclusion 
What was the explanation this umtv and icsolution ' Ihe 
vision of victor) had lighted the menial scone ihe immense 
Memhcancc of the Dardiinclles and of the city which kiv bcvoiul 
had possessed all minds I he whole combination which liad lx*en 
di'^peiscd by Russia on March 6 was still latent Ihc alliliide of 
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Italy, of Bulgaria, of Roumania, of Greece absorbed attention. 
I veryone’s blood was up. There was a virile readiness to do and 
dare. All the will-power and cohesion necessary to mount and 
launch a great operation by sea and land were now forthcoming. 
But alas, a month too late! 

On the Admiralty War Group all were agreed upon the fol- 
lowing telegram to Admiral Carden. 

March 11, 1915, 1.35 p.m. 

101. \'()Lir onginal insiruclions l.nd Mre^s on caution and 

deliberate mcihoils, and we approve highly the skill and patience 
with which you have advanced hithcrlo without loss. 

I he results to he gained are, however, great enough to justify 
loss ot ships and men it success cannot be obtained without. The 
turning ot the comer at ( haaak ma> decide the whole operation 
and produce consequences of a decisive character uix)n the war, 
and we suggest tor \oui consideration that a jx>int has now been 
leaslicd when it is neLe''SH\, choi^sing ta\ ourable weather con- 
(.litions, to o\c‘iwhelm the forts at the Narrows at dccisi\e range 
[\v llic file ot the largest numbei of guns, great and ^mall. that 
uin he hrouglii to bear upon them . . . 

We di') not wish to luirrv \ou or urge sou beyond >our judg- 
ment, but we rc’cogm/e Jearlv that at a certain period in your 
opciaiions \ou will ha\e to press hard for a decision, and we 
desire to know whcihei \ou c(’»nsivlcr that point has now Isccn 
(Cached We shall suppt>ri \o\i in well-conecived actio.* for 
lorcing a dcvision, ewen it legrcUiibic losses aic entailed. 

And on the 1 ^ih 

l()9 We undeiMarul that it is \our inicniion to sweep a go<.xl 
( Icar passage diiough the mmcliclds to enable the forts at the 
Narrows eveniuailv to Iv attacked at close range, and to cover 
ihis o|>Ciaiion whether against the forts or [against] ihc light and 
movable armament, by whatever tire is necessary Irom ’he Battle 
I leet. and that tins task will probablv lake several days. After 
ihis is completed we understand voii intend to engage the forts 
A{ the Narrows at decisive range and put tliem eirectually out of 
iclioii. You will then pr^Kved again at \our convenience with 
'he attack on the forts be\ond. and anv further sweeping o|>cra- 
fions which ma> be ncxcssarv. If this is votir intention, we 
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cordialK approve it Wc wish it to be pressed forward without 
hurry, but without loss of time. 

The Admiral replied: — 

Miinh IS 191 S, Q 15 a m 

I tiillv appreciate the situation and intend, as staled in my 
telegram of March 14 to vigorously attack loiliesses at the 
Narrows, clearing minetields under cover (>t attack Ciood visi- 
bility is essential, and 1 vmM take hrsi taviniiahlc oppoilumty 

These two vdnnralty telegrams loi and weie verv serious 
messages to send m the fleet Thev had the intention among 
other things of making the Admiral feel that il he made a deter- 
mined effort to for^e the passage and suflered verv heavy losses, 
or the whole ojseration misnamed the iesponsibilii\ would rest 
with his su|x:rK)rs at nonie ffe hid (>ni\ to think of his itisk ami 
of the enemy in his front 


f vcrylhmg Ix'ing settled fi>i llu afivtck I look two <!. \s* holt 
day and vvent to Sn John I ieiKh\ lleadqu iiieis (wheie I was 
of course on the dirc<.t tehphone) it) await results I hati no 
s()oner got there than I received a telegram fiom \ icc \dmnal 
Carden to the Admiralty stating that he h ul Ixen td>hged lo g » 
on the sick list under decision ot Ins Medical Oflicei He lecom 
mended that the conduct ol ilie operalit>ns sht)iild be cnii listed 
to \ ice-Admiral cle Kobeck who he ^aid ‘wa well in touch 
with all the arrangements pic^ent ind fuuire aral his Ken ot iIk 
greatest assistance m their preparation ’ 

This was a Jiseoriecriing event We had arnve'd ii eoinplel 
understanding with \ ice \ Imir d ( arvlen He w is ih^ KsponMl>L 
author of the giaclual naN«d attack He had dce kited Inmsell n 
the fullest agreement wnh the «idopin)n of a more vigt'inai 
method He was deeply engaged in the huMiic^s and was t>ouiui 
I figfit it through to a conclusion Now on die eve ol battle Ik 
had suddenly collapsed We liad to begin again wnh somcKidv 
else I had become a^qiiamlcd with Admiral de Robeck ilunm* 
the previous three years He bore an exceptionally high icputa 
tion in the service He was a good sea oflicet arul a fine disciplt 
naiian Fkfore the war he had seived during mv temite for two- 
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years on the Fast Coast as Admiral of Patrols. 1 had not always 
agreed with the schemes which he made in this capacity for deal- 
ing with war problems. One could not tecl that his training and 
cxpcnciKC up to this period had led him to think deeply on the 
Itiiger aspects of strategy and tactics His character, personality, 
and zeal ms|)ncd conhdcnce in all The couisc of events pointed 
to him as the proper successor ot Admiral ( arden He was, it 
IS true, jumoi m substantive rank to Rear-Admiral Wemyss. now 
commanding the b.ise at Mudros, but he had been Second-in- 
( omrnand throughout the operations and had all their threads in 
his hands Wem^ss also was deeply engaged m the administrative 
crisis caused by the liouily arrival ol the transports containing 
the Army Jo exchange thc*^e c^llicers merely on grounds of 
seniority seemed <.leail\ vMong 

Wemyss with high public, spirit spontaneously tcle- 

giaphed ‘1 .un quite pieparcd to act under the orders of de 
Robeck il \nu sliould tlunk It dcciiable to promote him Dc 
Robeck and 1 arc in perfect accord and can knally co-operate 
wlnchevci v\ay \ou decide' 1 he decisuMi was \iruially inevit- 
able 1 hu" caiolullv did IVstiny [>ick her footsteps at the 
\ Daidanellcw 

1 deemed it iiKlisjKnsai>le to come to a complete undcislandmg 
with Admiial de Robeck and mike ^uie once and loi all that 
he was in lull aLMeemeni with the \dmirahy and ready to lake 
up the \)pciano!is liom the at which \ icC- \dmiral T i-den 

liavi Iven loiccd to rcliiicjuish them 1 ihc'iefore sent altei m- 
ulimg I ojil I ishei the Itdlovcmg telegram from Sir John 
I rcrich's Headquarters 

t(* 1 m iJnuHii i/< Ri^ht(.k 

\fuun 17. F)l^ 

Personal arul Septet Irom I irst I ord 

In enrnisimg to vou with great contidencc the command of 
he Medaterranean ncladied I led I presume you are in full 
1 tect^rd with Admiralty telc"r4im 101 and Admiralty te*rgrani 
10«) and Vice- Admiral ('anlcn's answers thereto, and that \c'>u 
consider, after separate arul iiulcpendenl jud merit, that the im- 
mediate o|XTalions pro|u>'^ed are wise arul pradicable. If not, do 
not hesii 4 ito to say so If so. execute them witlumi delay and wilh- 
mt further reference at the first favourable opix'irtunily. Report 
lully from dav to dav Work in closest harmony with Cicncral 
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Hamilton Make any proposals you think fit for the subordinate 
conunands Wemyss is >our second in command. All good 
fortune attend you 

Vicc-Ailniiral de Rohc<.k to idnumU\ 


Manh 17, 1^1 10 20 a m 

First Lord of \dniirallv Secret and Personal 
228. From \ice-Admnal de Robcck I hank >ou tor >ouf 
telegram 1 am in tiill aereement vsith telegrams mentioned 
Operations will prexeed lo-monow. weather permitting Mv view 
is that cver> thing depends on our ahililv to clear the minelields 
for forcing the Narrows and this necessitates silencing the forts 
during the process ot sweeping Cienerals Hamilton and D'Ainade 
and Admiral Wenivss have been on board lo-dtiv iind interview 
enlirelv salistacloiv 


\nd the ne\l dav 

Weather tine 0|x*i lUons ab(»ut i > begin 


Monh 1 ^ 


CIl MMl K \\\ I 

THl I K.IIII 1 \IH Of \1 \RC If 

O N the morning of \1 trOi IS ihc whole \llicd Heel .tdv uued 
to the alLak of the N mows 

Acbniral de Robeck > plan wa to silence simiiltaneousl) the 
forts which guarded the N iriuws md the ballencs pioiedine the 
niinetields len Kiltiesl'ips were assigned tv> the attack and si\ 
to their relief at four-hour intervals I he attack was to Iv 
opened at long range bv (he four nuHlern shlp^ When the forts 
were partiallv suKlued the four dnps o* the I iciich scjuulron 
w'erc to pass through the intervals of Inst line and eng ige the 
f(;rts at H.OtJO >ards \s soon as the forts weie diMiiinated the 
mme-sweejxrs were to cleat a ‘HKi yards cliannel ihr(>ugh the live 
lines of mines constituting the Kephev minefield I he sweeping 
was to be conlmucd thioughout the mght. covered by two battle 
ships while the rest of the fleet wiilKlrew, The ne\t morning. 
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if the channel had been cleared, the fleet would advance through 
it into Sari’ Siglar Bay, and batter the forts at the Narrows at 
short and decisive range. The sweeping of the minefields at the 
Narrows would follow the destruction or effective disablement of 
these forts. 

The actual disinbution of duties was as follows: 

I inc A Queen / lirahefh 
4 iiameninon 
/ 4>tii Nelsnn 
/nfh uhle 
/ nuniph 
l^tuu e ( m>f ve 

I me li ; 

H(*u \ i t 
( harl( nuiene 

( fUUli 

( nrnwuUis 
( anofH^s 
1 ( nu'i (uu e 
hfi stsithJe 
Alhu *// 

( )( < (/// 

.Su ni^un 
Af(ii( '//( 

1 he fouiul iiion .'t tile whole plan \vas that the l\.ttle''hips 
Acnild onK fielu and niananiMe m waters which hail Iven 
dionnighU swept and weie known to he clear i>t mmes. On 
\1arvh 7 the honihaulmu aiea had Ix’cn lound tree and was, in 
fait, free Ifo.n mines Sweeping o[Vfaiions liad Ixxn earned out 
driK^sl evei\ night iij^ to \aids from the Narrows and a 

ew Wv'eps h id lx*en made along the \sialic shore 1 ren Keui 
ikiv had n<a however Iven svsepl to an\ l.trge extent \ii experi- 
nent vanied (^ut b\ the trv Kroi// had led to the belief that a 
'.’plane thing alxove a minefield could dis rn mines at IS-fcct 
epih in tfie clear water bohnv I he seaplanes freniienilv reported 
file presence of mines m ihe regular niineficliis. and their reports 
^ad come to he relied upon not <ml\ m the jxWuivc sense that 
mines weie m a certain place, mn m the much wider and more 
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To fire at the forts at the 
Nariows al 14 (XK) \ards 

1 To lire al the intermediate 
/ defences 

"l Jo f’le later al the forts 
( al the Narrows at 8(KX) 
f \ards 

^ I o cover the mme-sweep- 
f uiL’ during the night 
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questionable negative sense that there were no mines where none 
weie reported We now know that the experiment ot the Ark 
RoMil was misleading the seaplanes could not, in fact. Icxale 
the icgular Turkish minelields, and what the> saw and icported 
were onl> mines exceptionallv near the surface or submerged net 
buovs Fvery allowance must be made for the dilliculty of the 
task and for the limited means available lor discharging it Hut 
the operation ot sweeping the areas fiom which the ships weie 
to bombard, which vNcre tullv under our control and not at all 
to be confused with the sironglv guarded regular minefields, was 
the indispens ible prelimmarv lo anv naval attack upon the lorls 
This, as we now kiuns was not achieved because the sweepers 
were inadequate Knh m numlvers and elliciencv and this tad 
led directly to the loss's in the attack of March is iind indiiectlv 
to the abandonment ot the wliole naval enicTpiise 

for in die earlv and squally dawn ol \laich s while die 
Biilish night patrt)! ot desUo\eis was wiiluliawing trom the 
Straits the little lurkish steamer \(uisnt had laid a new line ot 
twenty mines m F ren keiii Ba\ par illel to the shore and 
moored about liM) to Iso yards <ij\irl I hese mine> were in 
tended to catch ships attempting to renew the bombardment liom 
the positions m whicli ihcv h ul worked on March 6 uul 7 In 
fact, iKwvcver they plavc\l a recv)gm/able pan m the historv ol 
the Cifeat War I hree ol them were lomid and dcsiioved by the 
svseepeis on Mar^h but .ts ru^ moic vvcic crKi>unleied it vwis 
not realized that ihcv wen ptUl ol a line ol mines Ihcie the 
rest lay during the ten Javs bebue the attack undeiccled .md un 
suspected Theic they weie iimc King when in the biilliant sun 
shine of Mardi 18 the tremendous «irmada assembled uiulei 
Admiral de Rolvck s comm uui adv meed mijcsiicallv lo the 
execution of a momentous plan 

At about halt-past eleven liic (Jimn / li alnni \ land nmoii 
! Orel hitlson and InfU xihU opened hie m succes i<m on the foils 
at the Ndrrv)ws at 14 400 vards range ,md a lew minutes Luei 
the whole of I me A w*is m *ictiv)n I he shij>s were immediately 
s"bjected to a heavy tire Irum the movable liowii/eis and iield 
guns of the Intermediate fXtences All ships were siiirck several 
limes, but their armour eliectiiallv protected them Iroin damage 
The foils also began to fire but the range was io(^ great for them 
At 1 1 ^0 a big explosion look place in Fort 2o on which the 
QiHcn f lizahcfit wa^ firirm and l'K>th the and 
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Nelson were seen to be hilling Forts 13 and 17 repeatedly. A 
few minutes after midday the French Squadron advanced through 
Ihc bombarding line and. gallantly led by Admiral Guepratte, 
began to engage the forts at closer range. All the forts replied 
vigorously and the firing on both sides became tremendous, the 
v\hole of Fines A and B firing simullaneoiisly both at the forts 
and at the lighter batteries, 'the spectacle at this period is 
described as one of terrible magmticcnce. The mighty ships 
wheeling, nianauvring and firing their guns, great and small, 
amid fountains ot water; the forts in clouds of dust and smoke 
pierced by enornuHis flashes; the roar ot the cannonade rever- 
berating back from the hills on each side of the Straits, both 
shores alive with the discharges of held guns; the attendant 
desirovers, tlic picket-boats darting hither and thithei on their 
perilous Scivic'‘ all displa>ed under shining skies and upon 
calm blue water, cnmibined to make an impression of incon- 
ceivable majesty and crisis. This jxTiod lasted for about an hour. 
A little bed’ore 1 o'clcKk a great explosion occurred in l^ort 13. 
A quarter of an hour later I'orl tS ceased firing. The (Jaidois 
and the ( fntilenuiiinc were now hitting Forts j 3 and lb with 
regularity. At half-past one the fire of ilie forts slackened appre- 
cuiblv Bn a quarter to two their fire liad almost ceased. Their 
men hatl been driven, or withdrawn, from the guns, and the 
whole inteiior of the works was obstiucled with debris. 

I'he mme-sweepers were now^ ordered to advance. The French 
Squadron which had borne the brunt was recalled and thi *^aitle- 
ships of the relief mv)vcd forward to take their places. Scarcely 
any damage li^id been done to the British ships, though the 
IniU'xihli had her lorcbovlge wrecked and on lire; several of the 
French ships had Ivcn a go<Hl deal knivkod about. In the whole 
licet . however, not one vessel had Wen injured in its fighting or 
motive ixnvcr 1 he crews, protected b> the strong steel armour, 
had siifforcd sea reel) any loss. Not forty men in all had been 
killed or wounded So far the plan seemed to be working well. 
I'Ik general imprcsMon was that tlie forts were dominated and 
that, had (here been no minefield, the ships could have steamed 
ihrough the Straits, keeping the forts pinned down by their fire 
with little loss. It is certain, at an> rate, (hat we had the measure 
of the ft Mis But nmv the first v>f the disasters occurred. 

At F54. as the Bouvet w'as coming out of llic Straits, follow- 
tne her flagship, ilie SnlJren. she .struck one of the mines in Fren 
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Kcul Bav The explosion fired her magazine and in two minutes 
she vanished beneatli the surface in a cloud of smoke and steam, 
onl> 66 men being saved The cause of her destruction was 
attributed on the Queen ! lt:abelh to a heav) shell, and the 
c^perations continued without a pause ' 

At 2 o'clock the forts were complelelv silent and onl> the 
Queen ! hzuheth and the fo/J Nelson continued to fire at them 
The mme-sweepers wore now ordered to eniei the Str 4 iits and the 
relieving line of ‘B’ battleships at the same time advanced to cn- 
gtige the forts at closer range All the forts resumetl *i rapid hut 
ineflective fire and the Qiutr / h uheth replied with salvos This 
second phase also ccmtinued tor o\er an hour the foils firing 
spa^modicallv and without injuring the fleet there is no doubt 
that at this time the Turkish fire control cind comnuimciitions 
were deranged Meanwhile the mme-sweepers were advancing 
slov\l\ against the current towards the Kephe/ minefield On their 
wav thev expkxled three and fished up three more of the newlv 
laid mines in 1 ren Keui Bav It was (>f this moment in the actum 
that Admiral de Ki>beck siihsec|UcntK reported '*\t 4 pm the 
forts of the Narrows were praclicitllv silencet! the batteries 
guarding the mmehelds were put to flndit arul the siiuition 
appeared to be most favourable for clearing the minefields * 

At 4 1 J the fnfU \ihle which all d iv had been King m or close 
to the unknown minefield reported she had struck a mine She 
took a serious list and her condition w i evidenilv one of danger 
Three minutes later it was seen that ihe Iffist^nhU had .liso 
listed and was tipptirenllv un ibL to move At 4 ^0 \tlmiral de 
RolKck learned lor cert un ih a tin hip h id ilso siiuck a mine 
Ihe appearance of these mines m water which il h kI been con 
frdentl> believed was entirelv lr».e from them and in which the 
fleet had been mameuvrini! all d.iv was pu)loUTuiK disci>n^eii 
ing It was not thought possible it this time that a line ol 
moored mines could have been Liid m our own w«iiers nor was 
tin known till the end of the war What then w*is the rnvsierious 
and terrific *merKV which had struck these deadiv blows ^ Was 
It U pedoes fired from some concealed or subineiged stalnm on 
the s[K)re‘’ Wiis it i greit sh<>al of floating mines thiown over 
board h\ the lurks lia Narrov s ,md onlv nf>w Ciirried bv 

' riicTt I't still doubt vshether the ffvuMt struck i rnuK or wbctbcM ^ 
shell ci-plodcd her rikip'i/inc She \v is er Ihe new nuncticid ind 
lulls tiunV she w dcsi»o>ofl b^ it 



the current among the fleet? Several such mines were seen 
drifting down during the afternoon, and had been grappled with 
b\ the hardy picket-boats. Moreover, just before the beginning 
of i.hc action four Turkish steamers had been seen vv ailing in the 
Narnnvs, presumably to discharge cargoes of mines at the proper 
moinciU.' This was therefore the more probable explanation. 
But anvhow, it v^as obvious that the area in vwhiLh the ships were 
working was not free from mines, or that some other even more 
alarming cause was active. 

On this. Admiral de Robeck determined to break olf the 
action. Ni) one can accuse this decision It was impossible to 
continue the attack on the forts in the face of such losses and 
uncertaint}. The tvso battleships which were to ha\e covered the 
sweeping (Operations during tlie night could not be left in the 
Straits. Moieosci. the Intermediate 1 oits (7 and 8) were n(»t vet 
c(MUrolled. I he sweeping ofXTaiion^ could not therefore pro- 
ceed and the whede o{xrati(on must be interrupted. About 5 
o'chock orders were given bor a general retirement, and all atten- 
tion was conceniratev! on the w(ounded ships and the saving of 
their crews While going \o the aid ol the Irresistible the Ocean 
ran into the same minetield and was also stricken. 'I he rest of 
the sioi v is soon told I he /nfle\ihle leached Tenedos Island 
safelv and was anchored in shallow water I he crevcs of the 
Inesisuhle and ()iea>i were taken oil in ilestrovers which were 
nuosi skillullv and ciourageouslv handled, and ^>oih these dv .diet 
battleships b^uiulcied duimg the night in the depths of the S. its. 

I l)i> ended the action (>l Nhirdi IS lor all the liemendcuis 
bring and prodigiou> asjoevt ol the battle, die bkoodshed m b(oth 
sides waN iiicrediblv small I he luikish lost less tlian 15d men 
in their Kitlcries and t(oris, and in the whole Bniish \ loei onlv 
M men were killed and wounded 1 he I reiKh. however had to 
moiiin the cic>v (>f the lU^u\e:. of whom ne.irlv (mHi perished. Of 
(he ships, the /nfU \ibU was put out vd a».tion foi si\ weeks, the 
fb/n/oo had been severe!) injuted bv gunlire. and tiuee (d* the 
i>ld iMldeships had Iven sunk We shall see later on what was 
the condition of the enemv and his defeiKcs 


I p«issed the dav of the ISih in the fTench trenches among the 
■' lUcic was m f.icl one slup fvM that pnii’KSsc 
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sand-dunes of the Belgian coast. Here the snarling lines which 
stretched from Switzerland touched the sea, and the barbed wire 
ran down the beach into salt \\aier. Corpses entangled in tlic 
wire were covered with ^ea\^ccd and waslicd by the tides as they 
mouldered. Others in groups of ten or twelve lay at the foot of 
the sandhills blasted in their charge, but with the sen*-e and 
aspect of attack still eloquent in their attitude and order. 1 hese 
dead had lain there for months, and the sand gradually gained 
upon them, softening tlieir outlines. It was as if Nature was 
gathering them to herself. I he lines were ver> cU^se ti>gether. and 
in places only a few sards apart A vigilant silence reigned, 
broken b\ (Kca^ional guns. I’he delences in the .sand were com- 
plicated and novel. I'hes presented features I hail not seen on 
an> other part of the front. It was line weather, and I was thank- 
ful to keep ms mind from dwelling on the events iliat I knesv 
were taking place on the other sea Hank of the hostile line I 
relurnai to I ngland during the night of the ISih m order to 
receive the account of the action. 

It reached me in the morning, and at the hrst glance one sould 
see that no gixxl result had lx‘en achieved. 

A later message added • - 

With ihc exception of ships lost and damaged, squadion is 
ready for immediate action, but the plan of attack must lx* re- 
considered and means found to deal sviih floating mines. 

I regarded this nows onlv as the results I't the lirsi das’s light- 
ing. It never occurred to me for a moment that wc should noi 
go on within the limits of what wc had dcsided to risk, until wc 
reached a decision one was or the other I found I ord I olicr 
and Sir Arthur VoKon m the same rnoiKl Roth met me to- 
gether that morning ssith esprc^sl(Mls of lirm determination tii 
tiglit it out. Ihc I irsl Sea I <vd immedialcls «)rdcred lw<i battle- 
ships, the f on(I(ffi and l*tinn' of Wales, to remforte Admiral dc 
Robcck’s licet iind to replace ca'^uallics, m addition to the (Jim n 
and hnplacahle which were alre*idy on their was. Ihc Ireruli 
Minister of Marine lelegiaphcd that he was sending the Unni IV 
to replace the UnuM'i. We all repaired to the War Council win*. I 
met at 11 o'clock, Ihc War ( ouricil ssas aKo quite steads .ua 
determined, and after hearing our news authorized ‘Ihc lirsi 
Lord of the Admirall> to inform \ice-Admiral de Ridxvk that^ 
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he could continue the naval oj>erations against the Dardanelles 
it he thought til.’ 

On this we sent a tclegiani ol erKouiagcnicnt to Admiral de 
Kobcck, appnsme him ot the ships cominii to remfoiLC him We 
added - 

It aj>peais important not to let the lor is be repaiied, or to 
encouitige enemv h> an appaieni suspension ol the operations. 
Ample supplies ot I^-iikIi imnuinition are a' aiKiHle tor indirect 

hie ol (Jth /I /// '{//v //» .icross the penins.il I 

On the 2t)lli Admiral de Robeck tLlegraplied to the Admiralty 
the details ol the leoig^uii/ iiion o| ilie mme-svseepmg '.vhiLh he 
\sas pulling irtf' eltcLl He hoped lie said i > he in a positu^n 
to reneu ojx'rations m ihiee or four d t>", the necessii\ of some 
jireliniin II \ pia«.tKe lor ihe ne s riiiiie svvjepei Lieus .md lor the 
destioseis had impo'^ed .in incMtabie tielav \o ship was to enter 
the Daidanellcs unless e\ef sllimg was m re i iiiK s tor i ^uslalned 
altai^k 

I Iter m the da\ ho klegraphed that ihe ‘igimng Lll'sieiKs of 
his ^uiMNine slnjis was un.mpuo.d the d.image being sonlined 
lo tunnels - upersii uslure itul desks 

I hus e\Li\thing was m> lai sieadv and lesoKed I lie liisi Sea 
I Old and the \ imiialts Wai (ll^>llp the Ihime Mlni^le^ an 1 the 
Wit vmuikiI tlk I leiKh \limsir\ ot Maone \dmir» de 
Kolxxk and the 1 reiuh \dmir d on tire sp(>i all had no c* ner 
idea hui to p». I sv. \ 1 . 1 x' HI Ks »kI uKe with the s<>lemn decisions 
wills h had been l iken 

lUii lUUN siiikleiiK o[. iIk ‘'od same a le'cgr.wu ot a totally 
dll! ’lent sharactei 


let I pr ./< /\i > ill ’ fiJ, o 

\fju 2' 1'^'' l/^icc . o rn) 

\t meelmg lo da\ will' ( leneiiK llamillon and Bird- 
wood the former told me \im\ will n^A l'^ ' in a pvisiuon 10 
undeiiakc iUi\ mihlaiv opeiaiioiiN betoie I4ili \pnl In older to 
naintam out sommunKaiu^ii'* \slien the Heei peneiiales into the 
^sM ot Maimoi.i ii is nev.ssvai\ to dswiios all guns of [Xisiiion 
uiarding the Sliaiis Ihe-e ate numeioiis and onI> small per- 
^.eniaue tan be tendered useless b\ gunhie Ihe landing ot 
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demolishing party on the 26ih February evidently surprised 
enem> From oui expeiieiKC on ihe 4th March it secm> in future 
destruction of guns will hase to be cairicd out in lace of 
strenuous and wcll-prcpaied opposition I do not think it a 
practicable ('>|X"ration to land a louc adt\|uale to uiulcitakc tins 
service inside Dardanelles (icncml H. million coiruis m this 
opinion 11 the guns «iie not desin)\ed, anv success ol licet inav 
he nullilied b\ the Straits losing up altei the ships have passed 
through, and as loss ol muuntl vmII possiblv he heavv ships niav 
not be available to keep Daidanelks »)pen Ihe mine menace 
Will corumue until the Sea ol Mainuna is reached mush 

greater than was anticip.iled It must lx* *.aielullv and ihoroughlv 
dealt With, both as regards iniiKs and lloatmg mines I Ins will 
take time to accomplish but oui airangements will be leadv bv 
the lime \rm> can act It ap^xais better to prepare a decisive 
effort aKmt the midvile ot \pnl rathei than ri>k a guat deal lor 
what ma\ jH'ssiblv be onlv a partial solutu>n 

I read this telegram with vvmsteinaioii I leaied the pciiK ol 
the longiielav, I IcMrcd still moie tin mmeiise and mcakultble 
extension ol the enterprise involved in making i milii*nv all sk 
on a large scale Ihe mere pnKcss ol landing an iiimv .ilui giv 
ing the eiieniv at least three weeks additional nolRc sevmul lo 
me to be a most terrible arul |t)iniidable ha/ar^l it appeal eil 
me at the lime lar graver matter in cverv wav than the luival 
attack Moieovci wh«il jUsliticatM n w is there b»r abaiulomne 
the naval plan i>n whicii hitherto all oui reasoning and condu 
sions had be't n bised' I he lovs ol Ide m the iitiVtd oper*iiinn> 
had been verv small In the whole operation onlv orn ship 
anv imporiarne (the It (it I had be n d imam*d and a m<Mith 
or six weeks m the iliRkvaivl ti \l dta w<*nld up nr lui 
ihonnighlv \s tor ilie old battleships thev weie chromed in iiw 
case to the scrap-heap 1 verv ship hwi wa l\mr upluvd Omv 
on the 20lh the Aelmiral hail leleur.iphcd I iv>m evpuuiKe 
gamed on 18th I consider tori at the N^irrows .md the b.iliiFie'’ 
guarthng minehelds can lx* dommaicd alter a lew d.ivs cm* mr* 
menl sufficient to enable mine swecjxis t<» elc'ar Keplie/ mint 
fields’ But, d so. whv not do this ^ It was what wc Iiad alwa 
meant to do It was what wc hael decided lo do Whv turn an 
change at this fateful hour and impose* ui'ion the Armv «m orde 
of incalculable sever it> ' An alliH k bv the Aimv if it faike 
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would commit us irrevocablv in a way no naval attack could 
have done I he risk was gieater, the slakes were far higher I 
had no doubt whatever what orders should be sent to Admiral 
de Robeck I convened an immediate meeting of the \dmiralty 
Wiir (iroup. and placed the following lelegiam before them — 

i(hnifah\ to I K c- Ailoutul de R(>htck 
\oui SIS In view of the dangers ol d^lav through submarine 
attack aiul of heavv cost of armv opeiation and possihililv that 
It will lad or he onlv parilv elleclive in opening the Straits and 
that the d«inger of mines will not he relic' ed hv it we consider 
lint \oLi ought to persevere melhoihcallv but resoluielv v'.ah 
the plan contained in \our instruction and in Admiraliv tele- 
gram and ih<it \oii should make till preparations to lenew 

the attack l>egun on iSlh at the lirsi iavoiiiahle opporiumtv S i>u 
slKHild domm ite the toils at the Narrows and sweep the mine- 
field and then halier the forts at c!(we range taking vi’iir time 
using vour aeioplancs. and all \(‘ur impr wed methods ot guard- 
ing agaiiM mines I he desiruction ol the loris at the Narrows 
m i\ ojxrn the wa\ l(^r a turther advance I he entiv into the 
Marmoia ol a Heel sinmg enough \o heat the luikish 1 ieei would 
produce decisive results on the whole Mlualion and vou need not 
he <in\ious ah nil vour suhsequeni line of cominunicaiions We 
know the loiis aie short ol ammunition and supplv ot mines 
is limiied We do not think the time has vet c .ue to give ur^ tlie 
plan ot touim* nauiu.clle^ hv a puielv naval ojXMal’on 

f'ommodvue do Ikuiolone wtio starts lo-dav will give vou 
oui views on points ot vld iil Meinwhile all voui prepa.alions 
loi u new mg mask should ’ > tvMw i A 

Um n >vc immediatelv I eiKounieiwl msupeiahle lesisianee. 

I he ( hiel ot the Stall was spate leulv to ouler the renewal of 
the all ick hut the 1 irsi Sea I vnd wvuild n n <igiee to the pro- 
posed iele‘Mam lun slid Sii \rtiui' \\iNv>a inn Sir I lenr Jack- 
ss>n wiio w is present I oid I isliei to 'k die line that liiihetio he 
had been willing to cans the crueipiisc ioiwaid hcc uisc it was 
suppoMed and ieci»mmeruied hv the C vnnmanv r on the spi>i tkn 
now that Xdmiral de Rohcck and Sir I m HamiltL>n had dcxnied 
on a joint o|X'ialion. we were Kniiul lo asscpi ilicii views In 
ticl. lie was unmenselv relieved dial the s^peraium was at last 
assumine the lorm which in the eailiesi slavs he and all ot us 



would have preferred. ‘What more could we want? The Army 
was going to do it. They ought to have done it all along.' But 
I, seeing how woefully and fearfully the situation was changed to 
our disadvantage by the delay and c\|X)sure. could not stand 
this. I saw a vista of terrible con'^equences behind this inlirm 
relaxation of purpose, f or the first lime since the war began, 
high words were used around the cKMagonal table. I pressed to 
the very utmost the duty and the need of renewing the naval 
attack. In this I w'as siouih Mipix)rted by ('omnuKlore do Bar- 
tolome. but he was the voungesi there, and I could make no 
headway. I closed the meeting without a decision. I took the draft 
of my telegram to the Prime Minister. I found him m hearty 
agreement with it. as was also Mr. Ballour, with whom 1 dis- 
cussed it during the day. 

Looking back, nnc can see mn*. that this was the moment for 
the Prime Minister to intervene and make his view clfecuve *\s 
for me, what could I do? If bv resigning I could ha»e pr^Kureil 
the decision. J would have done so wiiliout a moment's hesita- 
tion. Jl was clear, however, that this would onlv have maile 
matters worse. Nothing that I could do could overcome the Ad- 
mirals now' (hey had definitely stuck their toes m I hcv luul only 
to f>oinl to the losses of ships which had been incut reil. and 
cvervone would have sided with them. I was iherelore com|xllcd 
under extreme duress to abaiulon the micniion ol sciulmg dircLi 
orders to Admiral de Robeck to renew the .iiiatk. 

The rirsi .Sea I ord endeavoured console me. 

‘ft is the right thing.' he wrote on the 24ili, 'wiih uii anv th'ubi 
whatever, to send Ikii tolomc.' nfui liw stxftur iiu initcr ) <>n 
an ' ir\ !<> anti < n iU' Do ti\ and leMcin 

ber that we are the lost ten Irilx’s ot Israel We are ^ure lo 
win’ ’’ I know I am an opiiiuisi' Mwaw have lucn ' ' I honk 
(nnl . . Hn\llv Barlolnnit' SetuI //o ///o/e ifli vranis' /t> n 
alone*' 

W'as I, in the light ol ull iluii toilowed. ‘wrong to woiiv and 
cxcilc m>sclf'? Await the ‘‘equel. It is right it> feel the ihmgs dial 
matter: and lo feel them wfnle time remains. 

’ Fill' pMa^ci w.is iiui caiMCil iMjt 
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ADMfRAr DI ROBK K’S H \NCjI Of Pf AN 

W II\I had happened al ihe DaidanellcN ^ I he Arnu had 
aiiived I loni the earliest inonienl pciiniiied l > them the 
Adniiraltv had earned all the tioops to ilic poau ol enneentra- 
lion with piinctuahl\ Sir Ian llannllon hiid reached the Dar- 
diinelles on tlie eve of the naval attack on the Narrenvs *ind had 
witnessed from the hndee of ilie ZVa/e/o// its cK>sing scenes Ihe 
impression of the sinking batileships the spectacle ot the 
crippled fnllt \ihlr listed and slowK steaming out the 
Straits ilic tiestrovers eouvded wnh the rescued crew was 
siom » m his miiid I hese appe n uKs. inHi''ed in a nature chil- 
V tlrous to ti taiili .m intense desne t ^ cvune t > the aid and rescue 
(>t the sisiei Service It was m ihi'- mt^od thii addressed 
hmiselt to the piohLm \Mih which he w is imf'V’diat^K con- 
iKMiied 

I ha^ problem was indeed erave iind perplexing in an extreme 
de'iive If the \av\ asked hM help Sii Ian Hamilton was re- 
solv<.d to eivc ii to the utmost o\ his powei li a Lindmg on the 
lip t'l the IVniiiMila sind the capture ol the kilid Hahr Plateau 
would Lu ^l\ soKe the a*' il dillkuliies he would tUem[)l it 
But idniouslv tlici) thue w i not a momer*’ to k'>se I v' dav, 
cveiv hour the luif- h defence md pieparalioiis wou im- 
prove and then to»^.cs avumaliie \ (oriniglu belore (he dis- 
enibirkition ol hXKMi men on the Peninsula might hwe Iven 
etfecled without great ditlKiiliN Bet now sharp lighting must be 
expected Still (lenei i! Biulwood who had been watching 
events on the sj>ot sm e the beginning ot Match w is eager to 
imi then and there arul contidcrn ilni llie opposiium would 
be oveicome bv a piompt attavk 

But now fiM tile tiisi imu m it v iidiuv operations, the 
(unei il St ilf weie alhnsed to ha\s then siv {lies a ‘ Ided lo 
then ( ommander a massi\o aiul »kei w hcln "ig c isc The prc* 
paraiions loi the laruhng under lue iLpm i an intense degree 
ot oigam/aiiv)n No prcpaiation^ hid mule lo carry c»ut 

such an enterprise fc».|uiic\l above lil i poipotiuMi at least of 
most highlv named lioops None w *s i\ tdvible 1 lie Austra- 
lians. howevei brave and arderu. were hke the R^nal Naval Divi- 



sion, onK partly trained. The 2^)th Division had just sailed from 
I ngland, and would not arrive before the lirsl week in April. 
But hovs would it then arrive^ It had been embaiked in lweni>- 
iwo transports without an> idea of having to fight immediaieK 
1 he ammunition was m i^ie ship, the iranspoit m *inolhci, ilie 
harness in a third, the machine guns at the bottom of the liold, 
and so on Before these trained and excellent troops could go 
into action, they would have to be disembtirked either bv small 
K)ats in still water or ufxui a qiniv and then completeK re- 
sorted, and organi/eil in lighting trim Mudros harbour (m 1 em- 
nos) offered neither fasililv Moicovei. although neail\ (lO(KH) 
men were ncm available within sinkmg dist.uKe of the (lallipoli 
Peninsula, the supplies were s,.attercd throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. the hospitals weie not prepaieil the stall had nevsr some 
together 

In the choice ol evils vIikIi now tihme was open to Sir l.in 
Hamilton, his stall pronouncc\l that whatevei were the n>k» 
of deSiv, ihe\ were less than those ot a precipitaie and unoiean 
i/ed assault I he (leneral ihcretoie determined lo ii inster his 
base and his Arms from I emnos Mexandna. leaving oiiK 
sufhsient troops at the Dafdanelle^ lor mirifor enterprises and to 
orgarii/e from 1 g\pl any large miliuir\ ojvration vUiieli the 
Navy miL^U require 


Admiral (.le Robeek had s<>nie tnu ot aelion on M<iieh id 
with cveTv mlerilion of re uiiiing the attack at the earliest oppoi- 
lunilv But n(m occurred tfie siuliicn 4uul exliaordinai \ eh.inge. 
the repereussKMi of which we have witnessed at the Admit tilly 
On the 2?nd ii ( 'onferenee was held on hoard the {Jiu / // a 
heth I here were present Admiral de Kolx'ek. Admir*il WeinvNS 
vSir Ian Hamilton Cicneral Birdwixxh (jener«il Braiihwaue .ind 
( api*tin I^»!l(n Sir Lin ILuniiton h.ts recorded of this ( on 
ference 

‘d fic n»<)mcnt we s.il down de R*dx‘ck (old us fu iv<n tinw (fiafr 
clear he (ould flat t through the In Ip of all ni\ triU>p\ 

"Before ever we went 4dx)ard BriiilLwaite fhrdwtxHl and I 
had agreCil (hat, whatever we laniKmen mndu think wc must 
leave the seamen to settle llieir own job, saying nothing for or 
against land operations or amphibious o|K'raiions until the 



sailors themselves turned to us and said they had abandoned the 
idea ol‘ forcing the passage by naval operations alone. 

‘ I hey have done so . . . 

‘So there was no discussion. At once we turned our faces to 
the land scheme.’' 

It is clear that Admiral dc Rohcck came to his decision during 
the afternoon or night (^f the 2 lst. it was a far-reaching deci- 
sion. it put aside altogether the policy ot the (jovernmeni and 
of the Admiralty, with which, up to this, the Admiral had de- 
clared himself in full accord. The plans which had emanated 
from the I leel. on which b<nh Admiral and Admiralty had been 
agreed, were cast to the winds. It withdrew the r'lecl from the 
struggle, and ^ lirj the lesjK'tnsibiliiies o| the Navy uj^m the Army. 
It committed the Army in its most unhoourable conditions to 
an enterprise of extreme hazard vMuI of (ir'^t magnirnde. It was 
a decision entirely contr<iry to the wliole spirit, and indeed to 
the explicit terms of die latest message ^ Admiral dc Rolx'ck had 
received lnmi the Atlmirahy nfur the news t)f the action of 
March IS. it was oniside the scope of the orders with which, on 
accepting the command, the Admiral had staled he was in full 
agreement. It is true that the Admiralty rdegram. No lo^>, of 
March 1 *^. luul said’ A (Ui must \.oiKC!l any military ojxralions 
on a larec s^.alc which \oii consider necessary with (Jcncral 
Hamilton wlicn he am\es ' But this was i intended i** jover, 
nor did It Ironi its tonicxi cover, the tinal abarKii^nmeni >f the 
naval attack and the siibsimiiion a purely military ellorl, 

'1 luis at this ( onlcicnvc on the ZZiul two grave ilecisions be- 
came t^ix’iaiive Inst that lire naval tiMa^k should be abandoned 
in favour of a general assault bv the \rm\; and secondly, that 
the Armv should go back {o Mcxaiulna to organize and pre- 
pare for iliis attack, although this pi'<H.e"s vcould involve at least 
three weeks' delay I he Army Itad in fact arrived loc> late and 
loo ill-orgam/cd to deliver its own surproc aiiack. but in plenty 
of time by its veiv presence to tempt the Navy to ciesisi from 
thciis. 

One must, however, make great alKwv.* ecs bvr the Admiral 
and lor the naval 1x11111 of view which he represented I'o states- 
men or soldiers, ships m time of war possess no sentimental 
value I hev ate engines of war to lx* used, risked, and if ncecs- 
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sarv expended in the common cause and for the general policy 
of the State. To such minds the life of a soldier was every whit 
as precious as that of a sailor, and an oU battleship marked for 
the scrap-heap was an instrument of war to be expended in a gocni 
cause as readilv as ariillcrs ammunition is tired to shelter and 
support a struggling inlantrv attack. But to an Admiral of this 
standing and upbringing, these old ships were sacred. I he\ had 
been the linesl ships aMoat in the da>s when he a^ a ><Hing oHi- 
cer had tirsl set focn upon their decks. The discredit and even 
disgrace of casting awa\ a sliip was ingiained deepl\ b\ sears 
of mental training and (Uiilook. The spectacle o\' this noble 
slruclure on which so mans lo\ allies centred, whieh was the 
floating foothold dail> lilc. foundering miserablv honcaih the 
wases, appeared as an e\eni shocking and unnaluial in its char- 
acter. Whereas a la\man oi soldier might have rej^necd that so 
imporianl an aclit'n as that ot M<ireh IX could have been fought 
with a loss of less than thins Bniisli lives and two or three woiih- 
Icss ships, and that so mans valuable coikIusioiis had i'een 
attained at suv.h a slender to^l, Admiral de Kohetk was saddened 
and eonsiernaled to the foundations of his being these emotions 
were also pre.seni around the \dmiraiiv table in Whitehall 

There is a distnut dis<.repaiKV Ivlween llie siatemenls v)l Ad- 
miral de |<obeck and Sir Ian Hamilton 1 he Admiial rejMC- 
sents that his change ot mind was the result of ‘proposals* made 
to liim b\ the Cieneral. where«n the (icneial 'states exfdieiilv . ‘ I he 
moment we sat down de Robeck told us he was now ^juile <.lear 
he could not get through wiilniut the help ol all m\ tioops.’ I he 
probable cxplamiion is as foll<>w> I niil the evening the 
21st lire Admiral thought that the \rm\ were not auihori/e<l 
to storm anv part of the Peninsula, but (>nl> to ocuipv tlic Bu- 
lair lines after the I leet IkhI lorced tlie p<i >sage. As soon a^ he 
learned that the Armv were free to ad in any thredn'n. and 
that Sir Ian Hamilton wa^ readv. it called on bv limi, lo de^i.end 
in full force upon lire .Souiliern end ot the iVnin ula, he imme- 
diatelv abandoned (he naval attack, and inviicil (he Aimv to 
0|xrn he passage 

Whatever mav be the e\[ilanalion the arguments of Admiral 
de RoK'ck’s telegram were ilecisive At (he .Adinirallv tliev con- 
solidated all the oppositions to action. At the lix)nt ihev 
paralysed the Idecl. 



On ihc 24lh Sir Ian FTaniilton and his staff sailed for Alexan- 
dra, whither all the transports carrvmg troops through the Medi- 
terranean were directed On this day also on the cncni>'s side an 
iinpt)rtani step was taken (jcneial I iinan von Sanders had 
hitherto been the head ot the Cjcrman inilitarv mission to Tur- 
key hut had not exercised an> c\ceuti\e command 1 he distress 
and the apprehensions of the links and the crisis ot the opera- 
tions induced 1 n\er Pasha on Maich 24 to summon (jencral 
I im in von Sandeis to C onslanlinoplc and ic) place m his hands 
the entire control ot the Turkish forces a^alIable for the defence 
ot the Peninsula Cicneial v<»n SanderN is^unicd the command on 
the 2hih ‘Ihe disinbulum.’ he writes ot the availible live divi- 
sions lor b(Mh sides of the Marmora winch had obtained until 
the 2bth March h 4 id to be completely iliered I hc\ had siixvd 
until this oliug to quite other piuKiplcs scattered along the 
whole ct'asi like the trorUicr giMids ot tlic gi>od old times Ihe 
cnemv on kinilmg would have found fcsl^la^KC everywhere but 
no li Ices or reserves to make a strong tind energetic ct'unier- 
atlack 


It w is vMth enet that I announced i(> liic ( abmei on the 2'^id 
the relijsal of the \dmii«il and the \dmiialiv U) continue the 
nav.il attack *ind that it must at an> rate tor the lime Ivmg bo 
tbindoned Since the crois ot \ueiM PM4 manv undertakings 
hail txcii given (Ml l>ch dt o\ the K(' al Niiv\ uid hit'crto all 
had been made eood It was now a' im «>pcn to the Prime Minis- 
ter to I Old Kitchener to the < ibind il thev wished to wuh- 
di iw Irom the wludc uu».rpiisL and v^over the failure bv the 
sei/uie of \li\mdietii We had i iiwci men killed and 
wiHiiuicd thin V ere vdlen tiKuricd m i trench r id (M1 tlie West- 
ern I liMit in*.! no \csscl of the shehi\.si \alu»^ hid bec'n sunk I 
could not h ivc c Miijd niklI id such .i ikcoion h 'wever s*o '‘I'lgly 1 
miL’le have areued u’ iiu'-t it lUit there w is ik> ncccssitv to argue 
I ('id Kilvhcnei V' is a’vN »vs splendid when things w u wrong 
( onfident i.omm u.dine rn ignariimous he made no reprcMches 
In a lew bnel sentences he assui ,ed ilie irden and declared he 
would ciMV the o|xr itions ihn'imli bv mdit irv toue So here 
again there w is ru> discussion the agreement of the \dmiral 
aiul Ihe (»cneral on the spot and the dedaialion (^f lord 
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Kitchener, carried all before them No formal decision to make 
a land attack was oven noted in the records of the C abinet or 
the War Council. Wdien we remember the prolonged discusMons 
and siudv which had preceded the resolve to make the n*ival 
attack, with its limited risk and cewt. the silent plunge into this 
vast militaiv adsenture must be regarded a- an e\traoidiiiar> 
t'pisode Jhiee months beloie ht>w sate, how sound, hovv sure 
v\ould this decision have been Rui now’ 

When lord kitchener undeiiook to storm the Ciidhpoh Pen- 
insula with the Arms he wav under the impiession that a week 
would siithce to prepare virnl begin the o|X'raiion liui vs hen he 
had reversed the decision ol 1 e^Muars b) lo send ihe 2^nli Divi- 
Mon, vslien he litid countermanded and con^AjU miiK dispersed 
its transports, when he had deliberate!) left ihe issue m suspense 
until Marvell lOlh, wlien he had allowed ihe division ti) be em- 
barked odierwise than m order loi battle he had lied Ins own 
hands inextricablv He had n<' ch<»ice now but to vs m lor weeks 
in the f ice ol ever-iiccumulaiing dangers und vlilbLullies oi to 
abandiMi the enterprise Ihiv latter solution however he at no 
lime eniertamed On the contrarv he biased himsell resoluielv 
for the elioit arul events continued to ilnii '•leadih lor ward 

I still hopcsl that the s mtinuance of the Naval pressure even 
within the limits novs pre^sribed would vield levulls which would 
ericour ige the \dnnril i) renew his attack an 1 thus perhaps 
spire the Xrrnv the dreaded vie d 

I io A ever he did not m die event pursue even hnuied i)|KTa 
lionv His energies aiul those ot his stall s u>n Ivc.une al^snrK'd 
in the pieparuion ol the coiupulunsive iiul compile ilcd p! ms 
ne^^Cs aiv tor the laiuline (»t lire irruv Ihe (Junf Ih 
never tired a gun .irul all shi| rem i nevl micMve against th ' 
enern. for another month from this d Mieh I wa not able lo 
litt lie ojKTatKUis \11 the ne.at’ve force K ‘sin to biiul ihem 
^e!ve together 

I leiKch'rwaid thedelence ih' Oaivianellc were hi Iv lem 
toKcd b> an uisurmountabk mem il hariiei \ w dl ^>1 civsial 
iitlei * immovable Kean l' i er uji in the Nairows and 
against this wall of mhil>ition n » weap«»! coulii be cinploVvil 
The No' pfUKif)le had rxcome e t ibh died m men‘s mind anil 
nothing could ever eradicate it Never ae.un could I marshal the 
Adniirallv War (jroup and the War ( ouncil m favour ol resolute 
action Never again couKI I move the I n vl Sea I oid 'No' h.id \ 
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settled down for ever on our councils, crushing with its deaden 
ing weight what I shall ever believe was the hope of the world. 
Vain was it for Admiral de Robeck a month later, inspired by 
the ardent Kc>cs,‘ to oifer to renew' the naval attack. His hour 
had passed. I could never lift the ‘No* that had descended, and 
soon I was nnsclf to succumb. Still vainer was it for Admiral 
W’em>ss, when he succeeded de Robeck, to submit the Keyes 
plans and his own resolute convictions to the new Board of 
Admiralt>. \'ain was it for Keves in October to resign his 
appointment as ('hief of the Staff and hasten personally to Lon- 
don to plead with I (mcI Kitchener and mv successor for per- 
mission to attack. ‘No' had won. wiili general assent and 
nicMsureless ruin. Never again did tlie British ideet renew the 
attack III ' dll' Narrows which in puisuancc of their orders they 
had begun on March IS, and which lhe\ then confidenlly c\- 
|H*ctcd to continue after a brief interval Instead, thev waited for 
nine months the spectators t>f the sufferings, the immense losses 
and impc'rishahlc glories of the Armv, always hoping that their 
hour ol intcTVcMiiion would come, alwav hoping for their turn 
to run ever) risk and make cverv sacritice, until in the end they 
had the sorrow and mortihcaliiMi of taking the remains of the 
Arm\ oil and steaming awa\ under the cl<\tk t>f darkness from 
the s^enc ol irretrievable failure 


\nd \ei if the Naw had nied again ihcv w(>uld liiive found 
iliat the dooi was ojXMi I heir iniprvv.ed sweeping torces could 
luiNe V > *ix V niraicd u[^on v.lcMring 'lie few umaining mines out 
of the I ren Keui Bav All their kisses were made g^xxl. The 
battle March IS could have K'on ic'^iinicd a month later in 
o\er wliclming favourable conditions; and had it bc'cn resumed 
it would, in a lew hours, luivc Kvomc apparent that it could 
have onlv one ending We knew at the time ^rom ^ \ ret sources, 
the cicdit o{ whuh v\.is uiK|ues(ionable. that the I urkish Army 
v\as slior t of amnumiiion 

We h.iii onlv to resume a gr.ulual n...iil aiivance and K>m- 
baidmcnl to vliscovci the wonderful truth ih.il thev had. in fact, 

’( omfp Kc>v^. .ificrv'.iwls \ lec \\inM tl Sn Roger Kc)cs. corn- 

in.iiulcr o’ ihe Dovci P.iln'l .i u! Ic.tiki of ihc .iU.uk urnm /ccbruggc, 
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scarcely an> more ammunition. We now know what wc could 
have so easily found out then, that for the hcav\ guns which 
alone could injure the armoured ships. ihe> had not twenty 
rounds apiece. 

Not until Bulgaria joined tlie Central Powers could a single 
heavy shell be brought from (lermanv to Turkc). W'e know now 
what most ccrtainlv could have been ascertained through any 
attempt at sweeping that there v\ere no more mines. Not a dozen 
mines, lloaling or moored, remained in C onstantinople and, as 
with the shells, no mine Lould reach the scene for six long 
months. 

Hie Cierman otVkial acLounl written b\ the stall olhcer of 
Liman von Sander^, the (lerman C\)mmander-in-C'hief of the 
Turks, savs: -- 

‘Most of the rurkish ammunititin had been exfviuled I he 
medium luiwit/ers and mine held batteries had hred half their 
suppl\. For the five 25 5 cm. (i4-inchi guns there were onlv 271 
rounds, sav lifts each: for the eleven 2.' cm (d 2-iiKh) between 
thiriv to fiitv jx'r gun . . f^aitieularK serious was the tail that 
the IcMig range 111. shells, which alone Avere elleetive against 
armour, were nearlv eniireiv used up. Foil llamidieh h.td onl> 
seventeen of them; Kilid Bahr but ten Abo there was no 
reserve of mine^ Wluil, then, was (o fuippen it the battle v\as 
resumed on the Idili and following davs with utuiimmislieil 
violent e?' 


1 he British Ofli^iid Mihiarv Historian savs- - 

‘On the evening of M<treh bS the I urkisli ( ommaiui vit the 
Dard«inelles was weighed down bv a premonition of fate Moie 
than half the ammunition had been e\ix:mled and it could not 
be replaced. ... It is imptnl.inl to RMli/e Ihtd had ( onslan- 
tinople been abandoned the lurks woiikl have been uiiiible to 
con^ nue the war. Fhcir onlv arms and ammumlion lav tones 
were at the capital and would have been destroved bv the fleet, 
and tlie suppiv of material from Ciermanv would have been im- 
possible . . . Their inadccjuate means of fire control had been 
seri()usl> interrupted. The I’urkish gun crews were dcmorali/cd, 
and even the Cierman officers present had apparently little hoiK 
of successful resistance if the fleet attacked next dav.’ 
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And again: — 

‘Of tlie nine rows of mines many had been in [X)sition for six 
monllis, and a large proportion of these vvcrc believed either to 
have been earried awa> by the curieni or to liavc sunk to such 
a depth that ships would not ha\e touched them, tor the rest, 
many were of the old patterns and not at all trustworthy, and 
owing to the shortage of numbers ihe> were at an aveiagc ninety 
>ards apart, more than three limes the beam »»! a ship/ 

Sa\s the I uikisli (^Iheial acci)unt: 

‘In tlie attainment of such an important objective, disregard- 
ing compa'-alively small losses, the enemv should have repeated 
his attack witii gieal for^.e, and m all probability he would have 
sui.ceeded in forcing the Straits by sea. ... In f'ort Hamidich 
ihcie were but live to ten rounds lelt and the batteries on the 
I uiopean side were equally low/ 

With the knowledge we possessed at the time I had no doubt, 
as the Admiralty telegrams show, that the military nsks far out- 
. eighed the naval risks, and that the military cost in soldiers' 
lives would fai exceed the cost in saik>rs' lives. We suspected at 
the time the weakness and critical condition of the Turkish 
dclence against the I Icci as now reveale ’ But no oik c^timatcd 
iiuly the tremendous strength of the rurkish resistant against 
the Army Instead of 5,(XX) ca^'iialiies, wliich was the War Oflice 
estim.iie of the cost of the landing and of a successful and 
dec!si\e operation, moie than l/aXw) easualiies were incurred to 
g,im only a footing on one liny indecisive lip of the Peninsula, 
and man\ nioie in elloris m enlaige the ground gained. And this 
lakes no account of the heavy losses and wastage in the months 
Ivlore the Battle of vSuvla Bay of the 4t).(KH) casualties sustained 
in that battle, and of the 20.(HX) inlicis inclined Ixrfoic the tinal 
evac atilion. 

( ould the pictures, on which we must prcwenily look, of April 
25 with Its immoihd heroism, of May ilh its staggering dis- 
app<^inimenl, of .August with its tragedy, and of DecemK'r with 
Us woild-ruimng failure and defeat, have ri.scn iK'fore the eyes 
of those m whose hands the iiowcr lay and uixm whose heads 
the resjx>nsibiliiv before hislorv mu'-t descend, can wo doubt that 
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the> would Iiave thought it better to persevere resolutely and 
faithfullv with tlic naval attack in accordance with the orders 
and undertakings which had been given and received? 


( H \Pri R X\\ III 

THI F IRST DI n \r ()I 1111 I'-ROMS 

C HRONOLOC'A is the kev to narrative. \'et where a throng 
of events are inarching abreast, it is inevitable that their 
progress should be niodilied bv seleetii>n and classiticaiicni Some 
must stand on one side until the main press is o\er. others, taking 
advantage of any interlude. ma> hasten forward to periods 
bcNond the general iiccount 

During all the opcratituis at the Dardanelles winch a senes of 
chapters has described, the general naval war was proceeding 
unceasinglv. Ihe (irand f leet '-till watched its antagonists with 
tireless vigilance. Ihe Cabinet still laboured to jXTfecl and 
maintain the Blockade against the cnerny on the sea and the 
lawvers across the ocean. A stream of remforcemenls and sup- 
plies fli^rwed incessanllv to ITarxe. .And lastly, the Adnnrallv 
had txen called ujxm to protect the merchant Heels of Britain 
fri)m a novel and unprecedented form of allaik Ihe first ( - 
boat campaign had begun, and to narrate this epis(Kle in an 
intelligible form it is ncsessarv to look back into ihe piisi and 
to advance somewhat Ivfore our lime into the luture 

♦ ♦ ♦ • • 

When 1 went to the A(.imirall> in 1*M1 we had ^7 submarines 
(11 A\ alreadv ol)si)lete, 11 B’s. ( s and 2 I)'s) tompared 
to the Cicrman 15; but all our submaimes. except the ? D's. were 
of r clas% only capable i>f o|KTaling a short disttince from iheir 
own coasts. 1 hc> could not accompany the I leet. nor make long 
indcjxndcnt voyages at sea; whereas II out of the (ierman 1 5 
were at least as good as (jur 2 D\. During the three years of 
preparation for which I was respmsible. the submarine service 
was under C ommcxlorc Keyes. As early as I9I2 we had begun 
to visuali/c in the over sea submarine a new mclhexi of niain- 
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taining the close blockade of the German ports which was no 
longer possible by means of destroyers and surface craft. We 
therefore sought continually to build larger submarines of ‘over- 
sea' or even ‘ocean-going' capacity. We developed the 1 class 
and one or two other vessels of an even larger type. Great tech- 
nical dinicLillies were encountered, and the dcla>s of the con- 
tractors and of the /Xdniiralty departments were vc^atiou^ in the 
extreme. The larger type was enlirelv experimental, and there 
were not wanting exj-H^rts who doubted whether the technical 
diHiculties of submerging \esseK aboxc a certain si/e could be 
surnK>untcd. In addition, owing to the contracts which had been 
made, practicalK assigning the monopoK of submarine building 
to one particular firm, we were at first considerabi) hampered 
even in :\nerimcntal work. In I^M2. on the recommendation 
of C ommodore Ke\cs, we decided to break these fettering con- 
tracts and to place orders for submarines of dilTcrent patterns 
on the C'lsde and on the d'sne We also purchased Italian and 
f rcrich submarines, in order to learn all that could be known of 
their design. Progress was. however. exl emcK slow, and beset 
In cl<Hibi at cverv stage. 

\l the outbreak of the war we had altogether 74 submarines 
built. .^1 building, and 14 (ordered or projected. The Germans 
had built and 2<S building But of the British total of 74 built, 
onlv 18 (S I 's and K» ITs) were over-sea boats, whereas of the 

(lernian submarines built no fewer man 28 were >\er-sea’ 
vessels The situalit>n tlierefoie was iliat we had a large force of 
Mibmaiines {or the ilelence of our shores against invasion and 
lor tiie pnHeclion of our harbours; but we iiad not ciu^ugh ‘over- 
sea' boats to mamiain a continuous c^mipleie Submarine 
Blockade of the Heligoland Bight; nor so mans of this class as 

the (icrmaps. 

h would be' alfcclalion to pretend that we were conicniod vvith 
this stale of allairs On the other hand, it is probable that if w'C 
had launched out into an enormous scheme of sahMeuine build- 
ing before the war. we should have stimulated to an equal, or 
perhaps greater, extent a correspond*'’!! (ierman programme. 
Ihis would have exjx’sed us to dangers vvhich could never have 
been com|xaisaied b> an increase in tiie numIxT of British sub- 
inarine.s It mav well Ix' lliat all was lor the Ivst. 

Neither the Briti.sh nor the German .VdmiraU) understcHHl at 
titc cniibreak of hostilities all that submarines ec>uld do. It was 
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not until these \^capons began to be used under ilie stern condi- 
tions ot vsar that their e\lraordinar> sea-Kceping capacity 
became apparent. It v\as immediately found on both sides that 
the larger class of submarines could remain at sea alone and un- 
aided lor eight or ten da\s at a time without breaking the 
endurance their crews I hese |xtukIs weie rajudly doubled 
and tiebled in both Navicw So fai liom having to return to 
port in bad weather, it ipixared that submarines could ride out 
a gale better than anv othei lIjns ol \essel liied as lhe> were 
forthwith to the extreme Imiu <'l human courage and loiiitude. 
the skilled, highl\ trained lnghl\ ediieatcd ollxcis saihirs and 
engineers \Kho manned them rcs[x»ndn] with iiKicdible dewtUion 

Before the war what submarines ^,ot»ld do vwis (uie m\ster\ 
What lhe> would lx ordered to do was anolhei 

At the end v)f l^H^. I ord I ishei. then unemphned. wri'ie his 
celebrated mcmor«iridum on the probable use b> the (letmaiis 
of submarines agiiirisi «.oinmerce iind deslaied that llie\ Wi'uld 
cerlamlv not hesitate to smk mcrchiiru sessels which tlK\ could 
not bring into ps>ri as required bv the laws of war 1 he 
memorandum owed a great ileal lt> the lechriKal knowicilgc of 
Captain S S Hall, who was one ot I ord I ishet's intimate lol 
lowers, but the vision ol the old Xdmnal goveinevi and 
dominated the argument I cau^eii tins memonindum i<'> lx im- 
mcdialeiv considered b> the Si.<i I onis and bv the tcchnual 
departments 

Neither the First Se i I oid nor I slhucil I otd I ishei s tvliel 
that the Germans would use siibmarmes l<»f sinking una/nicvl 
merchantmen without challenge or any means ol le cinng the 
crews Ji was abhorrent to die immemorial Liw aiul piadice ol 
the sea FViriiC I ouis wioit t*) me that lord I islier s hnl’' ini 
paper *was ni.irred bv tins uggc'-lion 

But it we did not Ixlicvc that a eoili/cd n.ition w«>iild ever 
rosori to such a pra^liee, we were Mire tint il ihev did, ihev 
would unite the world against them in partieulai it eeme\l 
certain that a l*owcr ollendme in tins vsav would be uiuible to 
disunguish Ixiween cnernv and neutral sinps and that mistakes 
would be maile vduch quite apart fioni rnoial indignation 
would force powerful neulrals to dei lare war ujHin a pirate 
nation In his diagnosis of the (leiman ch.iraclei I (^rd F ishei 
was right and the Admiralty was wiong But even ti we had 
adopted his view it is not e.oy io see wliat particular actum 
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could have been taken before the war to guard against such an 
attack. 

rhe submarine is the onl> vessel of war which d(^es not tight 
its like, rhis is not to sa> that combats have not taken place 
between submarines, but these are exceptional and usuallv in- 
conclusive. It follows therefore that the submarine fleet on one 
side ought not to be measured against the submarine fleet on 
the other. Its strength should be regulated not according to the 
number of enem\ subtiiaiines, but according to vour (mn plan 
and the special circumstances of >t>ur countrv If Germanv had 
had four times a> mans submarines at the beginning i>f the war 
than was in fact the case, slie would have gained a great advan- 
tage and placed us immeciiatciv in serious danger. It vsould have 
been i.v/ to tins danger to have multiplied our sub- 

marines by four, nor sliould sve have exposed (iermanv lo an 
eqiad danger had we done so. 


II I resist anv impeachment ol the Boards of Admiraliv over 
wluan I presided for their Subnuirine policv before the war, 
still less will I admit that the liriiish Submarine .Service was in 
ans Was infciioi in skill i>r enterprise lo that of Cieimanv. On 
the contrars. I cLiim <ind will adduce proofs that \h '[r exploits 
o\ed them month hs month inci>ntesiabl> su|x*rio. But they 
sulleied from one os erw helming disadvantage which u vs as not 
in out posscr lo remove, vi/ . a dearth v>l targets. } xcepi for a 
lew sudden daslies {o sea b\ fast vessels, the occasional un- 
c\|xxlc\i VON age ot a single cruiser, or a caiefullv prepared, 
elabotalelv pioicxied, swiliK excxuied paiade of the High Sea 
i led. the (•erman Navv rein.imed Kxked in its lotpedo ptiH)f 
hat bouts; and outside of the Baltic all (lermati commerce was 
at ati end On the Mher hand, eveiv sea was crowded with 
Biiii^h meichaiU eiaft • dvvens of laige vessel ‘rri\ing and 
depailmg evciv dav. while oin lleets were reiXMledlv in the open 
sea and our pati oiling cruisers and me ham cruisers mainiained 
a const<ml and unbroken walcli and uistanl bhxkade. If the 
positions I) ul Ixvii reversed aiul had we jxMmilied ourselves to 
allask defenceless merchantmen, fai more formidable results 
would have Ixen achieved Nor is this a matter of assertion. U 
is capiible o{ pioi^f. As will Ix' seen when the exploits of British 
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submarines in the Sea of Marmora are recounted, one sub- 
marine alone FM three time'* passed and re-piissed thiough 
the terrible dangers of the lentold minefields, of the Nagara net, 
and of the long vigilantl\ guaided reaches of the IXinlancMcs, 
remained in the Marmoia ninet\-si\ da>s (foily-seven in one 
spell) and sunk single-handed loi \essels, including a Kutlcship, 
a nnxiern desiroser and three gunlx>ats this prodigious feat 
of Commander Nasmith. \ (', thiiugh closely iivalled by that 
of C ommander Binle. \ C , m I 14, lenituns unsurp<is<ed m ihe 
histors ol subiViaiine vsarlaie 

K ♦ + ♦ 

On I'ehruaiN 4. 141^. the (iciman \dmirall> issue<l the f<'l 
lowing declaration 

‘-Ml the waleis suiiomuling (iie.ii fhiiain arul IreKiiul includ- 
ing the whole of the t ngli^h ( liannel, 4 iie heieb\ viecLued 
be a war /one t loni tebruarx IS onwaicK e\c‘i\ eneiu\ inei- 
ehant vessel found within this /one will be t!esir('\ed wifioui 
its being always possible to a\oui ilat^er to the ciews and 
pas>cngcfs 

‘NeuHal ships will iibo he exposed to tliinyei in tlie w*ir /one. 
and in xicw o| the misuse of ncutrid Ihies oideied on I uuuux M 
by the tkilish ( loxeinmeni,' *md owuua to unloicscen incidents 
to which naxal warfare is liable, it is iinpossible l('> avoid aila4.ks 
being made on neutral sjupv m miOal'e loi those of the enemx ’ 

Wo were now conlronicd with the otijaiion wliuli 1 ivd \ uher 
had foreseen in his Mcmorainlum <4 I’M ^ I In* event did not. 
however, wUi^e the \dinir<iliv ^crious .il.wm Our informat'on 
showed ihtit the Ceriiiiins ould not [x^ssess more than iwenl\ 
to twenlxdivc Mibniarine ».apable ol blo^ kadmg the Ihitish Isles 
As these could onlv work in thief lehels not more ilian seven 
or cigtit were hkclv to K.' at work MimiltaneousK arid having 
rcgaid to the enormous volume of trafiK moving in and out <4 
the verv nunicToiis port^ of rhe I mfed Kingdom, it seemt'd cor 
lain that no af^prccuible elicit wouKl in fad be produced upon 
our trade, provided alwavs th.il our '•hips u*iitinued boldix to 

'Wo hjJ .nilhon/ctl ic^oar*c li> tin, imic, hunnnrctl nav d st? itac’v 
Knowing well the crnKit r.^ssrnent it v.oiUtf v.insc to the cncniv 
marines 



put to sea. On the other hand, we were sure that the German 
declaration and the inevitable accidents to neutrals arising out 
of it would olfend and perhaps embroil the United States: and 
that in any case our position for enforcing the blockade would 
be greatly strengthened. \Vc looked foiward to a sensible abate- 
ment of the pressure which the American (iovernment was put- 
ting upon us to relax our s\ stern ol blockade, and we received 
a wJiolc armourv of praclisal arguments with wliich lo reinforce 
our side of the contention. We consulted l»)ng and carelully 
together at the Admiiallv on succes^lvc da\s, and thereafter I 
announced that we would publish everv vseek the sinkings of 
merchant vessels effected in the (jcrman submarines, together 
with the numbers of sjnps entering and leasing British ports. 

« ¥ 

Meanwhile we made the most strenuous evcrlions {o increase 
('ur resources fv)r meeting the attack and to desise e\er\ method 
of countering it. 

Regarding the cross-C hannel communicaii(>ns our first and 
\ital care we netted in the Straits of Dover, and established 
thorough trawler and desircncr patrols New Divisions were now 
ptissing almost everv week to I ranee, and their conduct and 
escort required ceaseless and intricate precaiiliiMis. We also gave 
spccicd alieruiiMi lo the North ( liannc! (beivseen Scorlind and 
Ireland), the Soulhamplon-l lavre louie, and bavs and ^hollered 
places wiiere enemv submarines might be suppc'sed lo rest. 

I labor ale insirueiunis Km dealing with or avoiding submarine 
attacks were also given to ilie captains of British mcrehant ships, 
and manv other measuies weie taken as recorded in the C^tVicial 
Naval I listorv.' 

Apart Irom arming arul commissioning the enormous 
Mosquito I Icel on whicli wc chieflv relied, our two principal 
devices for dosiiovmg the Cicrman submarines were *he Bircham 
Indicator- Nets and the IVcov Slnps. afterwards called the Q- 
bi\ils the liuliealoi Net wjn a light flexible curtain of shin 
steel wiie woven into (> or lo-tovH n shes and supplied in 
lengths of 2t)0 vards. Miese were laid, clip{x\i logellier. in long 
lines across particular channels, and their (IvnUs were watched 
continualiv bv armed trawlers Wc had tried them, not without 
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some risk, on one of our own Mibmarincs with good results 
The submergence ot the glass buoys on which the net was hung 
or the auloinatic ignition of a calcium light betrayed immediately 
the presence of the submarine I he net trailing backward 
wrapped iiselt around the \csscl with a good chance of entang- 
ling Its piopciler, while at the same time a tell-tale buov attached 
to the net bv a long line Moated on the surface and enabled 
the hunting sessels lo follow their submaiine enemv whereser 
he went At least 1 <X)0 nirles these nets were ordered during 
the first numths ot and hs Icbriiarc H seventeen miles 

of the Str*nts of Oovei weie alicadv «>bsinicied bv guaided nets 
Such was the theory but needless lo >a\ it enMUinlLicd manv 
difticullies and disappointments m pMctice 

I he device of ilie Pc^os Ships wa^ .ilso simple the ide i aio e 
in the Inilowmg manner In the previous Si^picmbei i Muall 
steame plving Ivlwoeii St Malo tul Sinithimp»»n wuh tiuil 
and veeelables had Iven tired at bv «i (lennaii submaime 
Admiral Sir fle'^worih Meu\ w ho <.ornm mded at PortsnKUilh 
came to the Vdnuraltv (> ec nr ori g^.neral business and m 
conversilmn it was suggested th.it a gun might Ik eoneealcd on 
this sntal! sln[> uniler Iht fruit ^ind veeet.ibles I his w is ar.t>iil 
inglv done No oppvrtuniiv of UMin? it iKeiiried but the ide.i 
was revived under the re'newtd ihicil of extended submarine 
warfare 1 arlv in t ebruarv I givc directions for i numbei of 
vessels to be ^,on^trlle ted oi adapiul foi the puip>se of tripping 
and ambushing Ciennan siibrn *nnes \ or the moM part thev were 
ordinarv tramp steamers bin (nne were U> K spsiallv eon 
strueled of the build ind Ivp* ol Noiweuian lishme vessels 
These vessels e irned eoiKealtd eurr winch bv a pantomime 
trick of trap doors and shutters (.(Mild luldenlv (.ome nloasti(>n 
Cireat .ugcnuil> wa^ sho mi bv the \dmualiv deparimenls in 
developing this nJea and I fie loe of these vessels if im war els 
alTeirdcel «)ppMtunit\ for ome oi rlu most brilli.iiit nel ehinni* 
slraiaeems m the naval w ir 

In adfhlion everv form of s h indie warfare against submarines 
was pcisevcrmglv sludn el Ahiadv the uiienvphone ni hvelro 
phone for eiclecling the Ik it of i submarine propdlcr m ifie 
distance had fx*cn diseovered bn! n this date it was onlv in an 
experimental conditum l?omhlane*s explosive sweeps. 
Act. con nets for necklaces of cxphisivos) were eager I v arul simul- 
lancou Iv develop'd A eloo' .ind fiuitful union between the‘ 
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scientist, the inventor, and the submarine officer was established, 
the best brains of the Navy were concentrated on the problem, 
and no idea, technical or tactical, was spurned by the Admiralty 
Staff. 


Hi * 4- 

The (jcrmari I -boat campaign, or the so-called blockade of 
the British Isles, began as promised (m February IS. and that 
same day a British merchant ship was lorpccloeci in the C hannel. 
B\ the end ot the first week eleven British sliips had been 
attacked, of which seven had been sunk. In the same period no 
Ic^s than I,3S1 merchant vessels had arrived in, or sailed from, 
Ihiiish ports. The scunid week ol the attack was completely 
ineirecii' *: .‘I*, iliicv ships were assailed and all escapCvl. The 

arrivals and departures aggregated 1,474 B\ the end ot ! ebrii- 
ai\ we were sure that the basis on which we were ailing was 
sound: Fdritish trade was prtKeeding as usual, and the whole 
of our transportation across the ( hannel flowed on, 'divo:on by 
division, uninterrupted. We continued to publish the weekly 
figures during the whole of March In the four weeks of that 
month upwards of six ihousand vessels reached or left Botish 
ports, out of which onlv twentv-one were sunk, and tliesc 
together aggregaie<l onlv tons April c\Mdirmcd ihw eon- 

clusions ot M'lreh; tadv tweniv-ihiec ships were siirk txai 
ovei six thousand arrivals and depat lures, and of ihcsi x were 
neutiMls and onlv eleven, aggregating 22.tH>o iv>ns. were British. 
Idle lailure of the (lei man submarine campaign was therefore 
patent i() the wh(4e world. 

Meanwhile the Clermans were themselves alrcadv paving 
heavilv lor their poliev. At least four I -boats out of liven small 
ruimbeis available had been destroyed, (hi Mar».h 1 one Nvamc 
entangled m the Imlicalor Nets oil Start Bav near IXotmouth, 
and was blown up under waier the next dav b\ an explosive 
sweep On the 4lh the Dover nets and desiiosers d-Me Wl. chased 
and sunk I S. Iier entire crew Ix'ing rc'^cued and made prisoners. 
On the Mh a hostile submarine, winch p»o\ed finallv to lx I 12, 
was sighted off Abeulecn, and after v. four da\s' hunt of 
incrcilible perseverance and skill b\ vnir small craft, was des- 
troyed and ten survivors taken prisoner. On the Knh a still more 
remarkable incident occurred: Oommander Wedcligcn, who 
since his exploits in sinkimz the three cruisers olT the Dutch coast 
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in wSeptcniber, 1914. had become a German national hero, sank 
a merchant ship oil ihc south coast of Ireland, after taking from 
it a small gun as a trophy He was returning to Cicrmany on the 
I8th when near the Pentland I nth. he fell in with the (iraiid 
Fleet at exercise 1 he fourth Battle Sqiiadion was now coni- 
niaiuiecl b> Admiral Stutdee IlMiig his Hag in the f 

The luck which had brought about the Battle of the f alkland 
Islands had clearly not deserted Admiral Stiiidcc. lor in ten 
minutes the Dnadnom^ht handled with great skill b> its captain 
and navigating ofheer and aided bv the Itnunurc rammed the 
submanne Her bows reared out of the v^aler revealing her 
nunilvr I 2^) as she sank tor ever to the bottom i>l the sea wiih 
everv soul on Nvard St> jx'rished the desirovei oi the ( nsw 
the \hiUiktr and the 

M(wi of the other I btsiis returning to (icrmanv had rough 
and grim e\;x'nences to rep*ut One bad Ixen caught in die nets 
off I>v.ei and onlv cscajx\t after fcariul adventures amuher 
had been rammed bv a wdl-handlcii merchant ship the ! hardiS 
and with ilillicultv nian^iued to crawl hi>me m a dama<»ed con- 
dition, a third narrowlv e leaped at the end of a three houis' 
chase b\ the tlesirover (thurka Ihcrc weic manv othei mcidenls 
of a similar character 

It was m the Straits of Dover that we had conceniriilcd oui 
greatest efforts It was here that we adiicved our most compleie 
success I arlv in April I '2 was enianglcxJ in the lX>ver nets, 
and preferred to return ail round ifie North of Scotland r»iihci 
than renew her experiences I he a^sount which she gave to the 
Cicrnan naval staff of the dcfciKvv and barriers m the Straits 
of D<wer was "Uch that all I floats were absolulelv foi bidden 
to attempt to pass the Straits ail must make a detour north 
about round Scotland on their wav it) our western approaches 
This prohibition continued in ft>rce loi more than a ve.ir I he 
eastern waters of the ( h<mnel thus be».ame coniplcielv clear anti 
no sig.Dni!s within the Dover coidtm occurrul after the multile 
April We did not however, know how well our nieaMires 
and the exertions of Adminii HixhI, who carricti them out and 
consiantlv elaborated them had sixcccded Injustice was tione 
to this ofhecT when, upon 1 oid f ishei s advice. I tiansfeired 
him. about the middle of tliat month to another command .md 
appointed in his stead Admiral Bacon, whose mccli.mical apti- 
tudes and scientific attainments seemed specially to be required 
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on this critical station. It was not unti^ the middle of May tlial 1 
became aware, from constant study of our gaihcimg information, 
how excellent had been Admiral H<K>d's work. Only a few more 
days were left me at the Admiralty. 1 here was time, however, 
to repair the injustice, and almost my last oflicial act was to 
appoint him to the command of the '^rd Battle-C ruiser Squadron. 
I'his great prize he accepted with the utmost delight. Alas, it 
Jed him to a gh^rious doom in the Battle of Jutland! 

Surveving the situation in April, it was evident that not only 
had the Cjcrmans failed in the slightest degree to impede the 
movements of British trade, troops .md supplies, hut that they 
liad themscKes sullered heav\ and disproportionate lo'^ses in the 
vital units on which their whole j^olicv tlependcd. By Ma> their 
premat u»(. iU:d techie c<impaign had been completely broken, 
and for iKMrl> eighteen months, in spue of tragic incidents, we 
sullered no appreciable inconvenience. Ml the measures which 
we had taken, and all the orgam/aiic^ns which had Iveen set on 
foot, to deal with this unprecedented form i>f attack, were, how- 
ever, devclvipccl and |x,‘rfcc(ecl with tlic utmost energy. Our 
merchant skippers wete nuulc increasinglv lamiliar with all the 
melhoiis b\ which submarine .alack should he encountered or 
avoided. I he vigilance and ingenuilv of our mullipiving 
Moscjuilo Fleet was stimulated b\ a generous svsicm ot rewards. 
I he Irulicatc^r Nets v>^cre imprtned. ami prvHluced in great 
qiianiiiies. 1 irelcss sv^ientilic researv.h pursued liie sexi ( of de- 
lecting the presence of submeigcd svjbmarinc through the 
agenev of the hvdrophonc. la’-ilv, the l>ecoy Ships wore 
increased in numbers, and their ambuscaded and siralagcm.s 
raised to a fine art. To the iirovidential warning of this impotent 
campaign aiul the excnivins mavic m consequence of it. we were 
to owe oui safcl> in the lenible cla\s which were destined even- 
tual l\ to c(Miic upon us. 

♦ t + ♦ ♦ 

Results s^,arcc•l\ less i<v our advantage were e\|X'rionced in 
our relations with the United SltilC' on which the whole 
cllicicncv of our bUxkadc of the C entral I mpiies depended. This 
is not the place to discuss the grave and inliicaie questions of 
international l.iw whicli had arisen since the Ix'ginning of the 
war between (Jrcat Britain and the I’niiccl Stales and other 
neutral nations. Phe arguments on both sides were technical and 
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interminable, and v^holc libraries can be filled with them Undcr- 
King all the legal disputes and manteuvres was that gieat fund 
of kinship and goodwill towards us of s>mpathy loi the Lause 
of the Allies, of atfection lor I ranee and ol indignation ag*nnsi 
Germanv which alwa>s swa>ed and in the end tnumphantlv 
dominated American action But in spite ot this we might well 
at this lime have been ti>r^.ed to give up the whole efiiciencv 
of our blockade to avoid a rupture with the I mlcd States 

Iheie IS nowadavs a strong lendenev to undeiesumate the real 
danger ol an adverse decision in America at this period I he 
Naticsnal tradition of the I’nited States was not lavi>uiahle to 
us The Irealv with Prussia in 17^^^ m defence ol ‘the freedom 
of the seas' constituted the hrsi international relain)nship ol the 
Amenc*in Republic I he wai ol 1KI2 not forgtnien m VniLiici 
had arisen out i^f these verv questions ol neiilialiiv I he estab 
hshed rules of international law did run cover the condiinnis 
which prevailed in the great stiuggle I he wlude c inception iif 
condm mal contraband was allccted bv the laa that the distinc 
tion bctweoi' irmies and intioiis had Lirgelv passed iwav I he 
old laws of bKKkide were iis his Iven shown inipphc ’ble in 
the presence i'f the submarine It was not alwavs posable to 
harmom/e our action with the strict lellei ol the law 1 lom this 
arose a series of delicate and deepiv peipleving ths^ussioiis m 
which rigid legih is a..ioss ih: \il miic occupied i \eiv stione 
position 1 here were in addifn^n stnous poliiic d darieers Irish 
and Ciernian influences were powcrlul and active i stione paitv 
m the Semite was delinudv anti Ih'iisli ihe St iie Depiitmciil 
was jcilouslv irui vigilantlv witched lesi u should show patti- 
ahtv to (jreal Hniain Ihe sinehtesi misi ike in dealing with the 
American situ itum might at ihi juiulure have cieiied »! c lists 
of the first magnitude It w is the memoiiible .ichievcmenl of 
Sir f dward (uev. seconded bv our \mba s uloi it \\ ishington 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. tluil this peril was avciied Ihitisli and 
American gratitude also illumines the mcmoiv ot the I ruled 
Sti tcs Ambass idor in I ondon Mr P.ige wliose wisdom and 
generous nobiIil> guarded the I nglish s|x' iking Wiuld ^ind its 
destinv from measureless injurv 

Jl waN m these issues ih.it the hist Cicrman I botil campaign 
gave Us our greatest assistance Ihe Cietman tinnoimcemeni 
threatening neutral .is well as British merchant ships had 
altered the whole p<^sition of our controversies with America 
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A great relief became immediately apparent. The torpedoing at 
the end of February of the Norwegian steamer Belridf^e, bound 
from America with oil for the Dutch riovernmcnt, was another 
event which turned the current of American irritation from the 
British blockade to the German outrages. All the forces friendly 
to the Allies throughout the I’nion were .mimated and strength- 
ened, and Cierman influences pro|X)rtionately cast down. The 
stringency of our measures against Ciermanv could be increased 
without deranging the precarious eijui|x>ise of our relations with 
the great Republic. Sir l:dwaid Cues, aided and guided by Mr. 
Page, was enabled by prtx'csses of paiiciKC, tact and conciliation 
to sustain our position without quarrelling through the whole 
of March and .April: anti in May an event Ovcurred which was 
decisive. 


CHAPII R X\l\ 

nil INC Rl ASING n N^ION 

A PR 1 1 was a month of pamiul and harassing suspense. Sir 
Ian Hamilton's Arms was repacking at Alexandria; 
Admiial de Rtdxvk's aiienlion wa^ absorbed in j^reparation fi)r 
the landing I he i'urks were convcniraimg, orgam/ing and forli- 
fving. Italy and the Balkans trembled m the balan \ Our 
rekfiions with the United Stales were nn>sl delicate. The , <isiiiv'>n 
on and Kdiiiid the Russian from caused profound anxiety A 
complete breaktlown in the metluxis of munition supply by the 
War Ollicc plainly imtx'ruled. I lie political situation grevv tense. 


After Much IS the attitude of the I irsi Sea I ord had become 
one of quasi-delaclimeiu. He was greatly relieved that the burden 
had now Ix'en assumetl bv the Army. He approved every opera- 
tional telegiam which I t>r the C hief of the SmIT tlrafied for 
him. In the end he assented to whatever acps were considered 
necessary for the proper sup|x>ri of the Army. But while he 
welcomed every sign of the dispatch of inx^ps. he grudged every 
form of adililional naval aid. He endeavoured re|xaicdly to turn 
mv mind from the Dardanelles back to the Northern theatre, 
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where, however, there could not be any seiious naval operation 
on our initiative for inan> months He evinced iiu leasing concern 
about the situation in the North Sea 

Although I did not share lord fishci’s anxiety, ical oi 
assumed, about the North Sea. I thought this month oi Apiil 
was a critical one I he Ciermans must know that we had a very 
considerable lleet, including some oi our best movlern ships, 
withdrawn from the mam and foi the Nav\ decisive thealie 
We hoped that ihev would Ivlieve that the forces at ihe Dar- 
danelles were even larger than the> weie We hid scni seveial 
of the dummv battleships to the Mediterianean hoping therein 
to tempt the enemv lo battle in the \oilh Sea 

The War Stall orders for the attack on the Daidanelles 
approved bv I ord I islier contained the iollowmg passage 

‘A number of merchant vessels have Iven .ilieied t(^ lepicseni 
“Dreadnought" battleships and cruisers and are indisimgui'^h 
able fiom them at ^ or 4 miles diaance Ihev be 

used with due precauium to pieveru then charactei being di 
covered and should be shown as part ol the 1 led oil the 
entrance to the Daidanelles as if held in leseiv^ / hi \ nkt\ ms 
lead (he (nn/ians as at iJu mat ^ n (»f Htu ^ s'tinefh la // 
Water s 

We n<^w know that ihev compleielv deceived ilie lurk^ who 
idenlilied and reported one to Cieimnn as ilie it^tr When I 
saw the 1 irst Sea I ord cordiallv agiee in such i [)olicv of com I 
irig battle I coukl not take verv seiiouslv his genei il aliiiiide 
of apprehension Me knew pcitcvilv well that we weie stiong 
enough to light and no one w nild hive 1x^11 better pleased hiul 
the battle begun 


I devised *ind earned ihunivh it this tunc llie lormation ol 
the Battle (rinser Meet Hus i»r<Mni/ation wa^ to consist ol 
three squad ron*' each of three battle cruise i each attended bv a 
light cruiser squ.ulron of lour of om Kile^l and fastest vessels 
together with the V/ llotilla ol <»ui swiftest deslioveis lhecenli.il 
conception of this force was S[)ced II piesenied a c<Mnbina(ion 
of Speed and Power far superior to anv naval loice .it the dis- 
posal of the Ciermans In the first instance, most of the light 

• V1> it iIk » 
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cruisers belonged to the Town class and could not steam more 
than 27 knots; but the Arcthusas were now coming rapidly into 
commission, and would effectually improve the speed of the 
squadrons. In order to form this Fleet I telegraphed to the 
Commonwealth Ciovernment. asking them to place the Australia 
at our dispiAal. Ihis they did with the utmost goodwill and 
characteristic lovallv to the tiencral interest. 


On Apiil 7 the Second, Ihiid and I ourili Sea lords asked 
I ord 1 ishcr b\ minute to rca^'^urc them on certain points con- 
nected with the Londucl of the war. Was he satisfied that we 
were m)t pnoinL^ in jeopards the principle that the (irand Meet 
shoulil he always m such a position and of such strength that it 
could be at all limes ready to meet the eniiie 1 leel of the enemy 
with eonlideni assurance as to the rc'^ull? 1 he attack on the 
Dardanelles, they said, yvas probably from the point »^f \iew 
of high policy quite ccM'iect, but couUi we aflord the loss in ships 
and the e\|XMuhiurc on amnuiniiion'^ In c(>nclusion the Sea 
1 ords asked I ord I isher to assuie them that the whole pi)licy 
had his concurrence, and that he was salistieil with it. 

I Old I ishei replied lormall> by minute the same day. He 
slated ihiit lie yyas entirely in agreement with the fundamental 
priiicijile o\' the riKimicnancc (*1 the sticn^v!) of the Cira' I Fleet. 

‘lire Dardanelles operaiioir (he conimucd) ‘is undoubtedly 
one, the pohiieai result (>f which, it su^ccsstul. wih lx* worth 
some s*icriti^e in muuiul and jxi'^onnel; it yyih certainly .shorten 
the peiuKl ot the yy<ir by bringing m fresh Allies in the F'asiern 
ihc.iirc. and will hicMk the bayk of ihc ( icrman- Turkish alliance, 
besides o|XMimg up the Mack .Sea 

‘It was yviih hesUalion that I con>ciued to lliis undertaking, in 
view o\ the necessarily limited for^e oi ships which could be 
dcyoicd to it, of the shortage of shell and cordite, and of the 
factor of uncertainty which must always obtain wlicn sliips 
attack laiul forlilicMiions and mincil aicas ndcr their protection. 

‘But, as you stale, these high points of policy must lx decided 
by the C abinet; and in this case the teal atlyaniages to be gaincxl 
caused me cyenlually to eonscm to their yiew, subject to the 
strict limitation o\' the Naval F'orccs to lx employed so that our 
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pi^sition in the decisive theatre -the North Sea — should not be 
jeopardized in any one arm. 

’I am of the opinion at the present lime that our supremacy is 
secure in Home Waters and that the forces detaclied arc not 
such as to prejudice a decisive result should the High Seas fdeet 
come out to battle. But at the same lime I consider that we have 
reached the absolute limit, aiul that we imisi stand or fall by 
the issue, for we can send out no more help of an\ kind. I have 
expressed this view verv clearlv to the I list I (»rd. and should 
there at a later [vri^nl be anv disposiium on the part of the 
Cabinet to overrule me on this point. 1 shall request m\ Naval 
colleagues to give their support in upholding mv view . . 

The position of the First Sea I ord is \ei> deailv delined. 
He is seen t(^ Ix^ formall> and deliberalelv ideniilievl with the 
enterprise. When notice was given of a l\irhaineniar\ question' 
asking whether the first Sea 1 (^rd had agieed to the aiiivk (»f 
March 18, he wrote across the draft answer: ‘ll I ord I islier 
had not appnned o\' this (’operation, he would not now be I irst 
Sea Lord.' Fhere is therefore no dispute upon the main issue. 
But it was not p^'ssible. having gone s', far, to sa\, a^ Ite did 
in a letter io me of April 12 'I will not vcml antuher io|x: varn ' 
Great responsibilities had been incurred a most serious ojKua- 
tion impended; the Arm> was about to land It was imperative 
that it should be properls suppoitcd. Subject to the paramount 
requirement of our satelv in the North Sea. eveivihmg iluii was 
needed and could iea>onablv be spared, had to be given Admiud 
de Robeck now telegraphed for a number (>l ofliccrs to .insist in 
the landing I ord f isher was reluctant to accede to this request, 
and wished also to irnpo-e resinelions ujion the emplovmeni not 
only of the Qiu'cn / Icahrih, but also ol the and 

I ord Nclsofi, which would to a \er> large extent have det)ri\ed 
the Army of their supjxirt I could ikh iKMiourablv agree to this, 
and m> view was accepted. lUit everv iilticer, ever\ man. ever\ 
ship, everv round of timmuniiion required for the fAirdanelles, 
became a cause of friction ainl had to be f(>ughi for b\ me, not 
only witli the Lirsi Sea I ord but to a certain extent with his 
naval colleagues. The labour of this was enormous, but although 
in the end I allowed no request which reached me fn^m the Meet 
to pass unheeded, the process w'as exhausting I have no doubt 

' N'dI (;%ctltli.illy put 
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that many requests perished before they reached me. or were 
not proffered because it was known they would not be welcome. 
All the lime there were ample supplies of ammunition and many 
powerful naval reinforcements asailable which could have been 
sent without affecting our ^ecurilv in the North Sea. This is 
proved by the fact that they weic 'subsequently sent on a far 
greater scale than was now in question, without evil conse- 
quences or undue risk and by a different Board of A\dmiralty. 

On April 1 1 I wiole to 1 ord I i^her: - 

Seiiously, m\ friend, are you not a little unfaii in trving to 
spile this operation by side winds and small points when >ou 
have accepteil it in principle: it is hard on me that vou sluuild 
keep on like I'li cvcr> day somethin? fresh: and it is not 
worthy of \ou or the great business we have in hand together. 

You know how deepK an\iou> I am to work with \ou. Had 
the Dardanelles been excluded, our co-operation w'ould have 
been impossible. K is not right now to make small diflicultics 
or add to the buiden which in these times we have to bear. 

I xcuse frankness but friends have this right, and to col- 
leagues it is a duty. 

He replied the next dav wiili equal frankness: — 

Never in all mv whole life have 1 ever lx:iv>re so sacrif'.cd my 
convictions as 1 have done to please vou! I'iiaTs \ i u i! Off 
my own bat I suggested the immediate despatch of Lord Nelson 
and Ai^otnennion (hoping ihe> would shield /dizat>eth and 
InllexihUl). De Rtdveck will hoist hi. flag in the lord Nelson 
you may he sure, instead of the Ven^ennee. his former Flagship, 
l or the work in hand the I'etn^eancc quite as gO(xl for close 
action. Ncveiihcless I say no more. The outside world is quite 
ceilain that 1 have pushed vtni. and not >ou me! So far as 1 
know the Piime .Minister is the solitary jXTson who knows to 
the contrary. 1 have not said one word {o a s(nil on the subject 
except to C lease' and Wilson and Oliver and Bartolome, and 
you may be sure these four never ojx-n ilieir mouths! 

Indirectly I've wx^rked up Kitchener from the veiv beginning 
via F it/gcrald. 

I think it's going to lx a success, but I want to lose the oldest 

1 ("a plain C’casc, Nava! Assistant to ilic I list Sea 1 orJ. 
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ships and to be chary of our invaluable oflicers and men for use 
in the decisive thcalre 

And again April 20 -- 

I am quite sick about our submannes and mines and not 
shooting at Zeppelins (who never can go higher ilian 2,(KK) vaids 
and light ciuiscrs bound to bring them down) Kealiv >esteida> 
had it not been for the Dardanelles toicing me ti^ slick to \ou 
through thick and thin I would have gone cuit ol the \dmirallv 
never to return, and sent vou a postcard [o get Stuidee up at 
once m mv place > ou would then be quite happv' ’ ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Since the Ixrgmmng of the veai the di'-quiclude ol several ot 
the principal members (W the War C ouncil about the siipplv of 
nuiniiions tor the Armv hid been contmuallv increasing Mr 
I Kwd (leorge and \lr f3altour whi> with I <>rd kiichenei and 
me were memlvrs ol a Cabinet C ommiilee set up in Januarv to 
investigate the j^wition were msiNient iiiat the measures ol the 
Wiir Oftice were m no wav proj^ioriioned to oui needs Mans 
hundijck ol thousands of men had joined the olouis <ind were 
now 111 iniimng ! he expansion ol ilie Hritish \imv to 7o or 
even to bHi divisions had been designed vei ritles had not been 
ordered to '^upplv m<^re than two third's ot the men ai^tuallv 
recruited The (»rders placed tor arlillerv were ullerlv madeqiKite 
Ihe new cuul s|Kcial requirements n| the wai seemed sull tin the r 
neglected No elfective organization lor the pioduciion ol 
machine guns on the sc<ile on wliich ihe> were needed had been 
even planned I ne supplie of shell of all kind^ p.irticular l\ high 
explosive .tiul llie provision of mcvliurn ami heavv arlillerv were 
on I pitiliillv small '•cale I he manuladure ni trench mortars 
bombs and hand c^ronades was h.irdlv begun 

When complaint was maile to I ord Kitchenei the Secietaiv 
Ol Stale foi War and his adviseis replied iluil everv faetorv and 
source of supply was working to its utmost pKivver and that the 
orders ilreadv given were far in excess ot ihe ca|>acitv to pro- 
duce and that the deliveries even of the redticeil iimounts were 
enormousl> in arrear Hus was true, but ni)t exhaustive It was 
urgeil that measures out of all projxntion to anvlhinii previous!) 
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conceived must be taken to broaden the sources of supply. The 
fWar Ofhcc replied that they had already done everything that 
was possible at the moment, and that the fruits of their exertions 
would not be apparent for nian\ months. 'J'hcy adduced a great 
number of examples of their action and slu)wed the orders they 
were placing abroad, principal!) in America and Japan. All this 
was still icgarded as quite insulin ient. and the argument on both 
sides became hcrce. 

I’he critics contended that the Ordnance and C'lMiiraci branches 
of the War Ollice knew nothing whatever about the production 
of munitions on the gigantic scale lequired, and that they were 
far too small and weak a body to deal with these immense and 
complicated problems of manufacture and industry, lo this the 
War Odk- i\jv.!n>'d that dicy could not lake the responsibility 
of allowing these vital matters to pass out of the domain of the 
professional soldiers into (he hantls ot civilians, politicians or 
business men, however vsell-meaning and enthusiastic, d'hus on 
both sides the tire* were banked up. and lemtx^raturc and pres- 
suic rose together. 

I he siiess increased with eveiy week that passed The 
demj.nds c>f the Army grew incessantly. I ach new division that 
t(H)k the lield began to consume munitions ot every kind on 
growing scales Ciioat niimbets iroops at home were ^cen 
utterly unequipped 1 rom the Iront tlowed a torrent ol com- 
plaints. Simultaneously the ihiI|hus fell hopelessly lx’ w the 
promises of the conu actors 1 ('♦rd Kitchener dreaded i ' send 
fresh divisions to the from even when they were equipfX'd. for 
fear ol revealing still further the inadeqmicy o\ the mam plant 
by which they could be nourished lie made every ^.oneeivablc 
personal exertion, but nothing in his naming as a soldier t»i as 
an administrator had lilted him to -oi gam/e this mighty and 
novel sphere. His assistants wore lew and rigid, and he himself 
took a sif'Kt view ol the importance ol miliiaiy contn>l 

I I (Mil the indignation winch was fieely expressed me by 
my colleagues iluring this nu>nlh oi April. I could not doubt 
that an explosion of a very violent kind '^as approaching. 1 he 
Admiralty was m an easier position had maintained in 
IXMce inc<»mparablv the largcsi Navy in the world, and our 
sources of supply were upon the same scale. ! he British Army, 
on the other haiul, was based Arsenals narrowly measured 
by our linv peace establishments The Naw had expandexJ from 
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a broad basis to perhaps double its size: the Amiy from iis 
restricted basis had been called upon to expand to the equivalent 
of ten or tifteonfold At llie outbreak of the war we had placed 
ver> large orders lor ever\ thing that the Navy necdal with the 
great firms and dockyards which sio(xl lx?hind the F Icct I had 
kept alive the Co\cnti> Works b> special measurers m I^H thus 
giving us a new additional source ol heavy gun pnxiuction I ven 
before I oru I isher came to the \dmiraltv in November. I^M4. 
we had set on toot in accordance with maturcl) considered pre- 
war plans a great volume ot pnxiuction 1 lie old \dmir.irs 
impulse and inspiration supervened on this with cumulative 
effect We vveie thus able leadilv and easilv to cope with the 
developments which the couise ol the war and the progress of 
invention required Already in January and februaiv we were 
at full blast and on the whole well ahead with our work m every 
department Oui task had not Ix'en ct'mparable m dillicullv with 
that of tlie War Oflice In fact our very ellicicncv bv absorbing 
much ot the exisiimz capacity for .irinament pnxiuction .leera 
vated then iiMublcs Still the lad remained that the War Oliice 
were not stdvnig then problems and that there w is no pn>sp<.tl 
ot their doing sti ufxm the existing lines 

(irowmg wrath and fear were not confined to the W ir ( oun 
cil I old Kitchener’s embarrassments conqx'lled him to lesirid 
in the most drasiK terms the demaruK of tlx Armies in the held 
in respect d all the supplies ihcv ixcded most He savy himself 
forced I ) give rulings u(X)n the prop^iuon of machine euns hieh 
explosive shell tind heavy artillery which seemed ibsurd and 
almost yvicked those v.ho did not knoyy his dillxulties I cn 
Sion grew beiv-een the sUill at Cicncra! I leadquarteis and the War 
OHice I he \rniy at the from earned il yomplamls thr^nigli 
innumerable diannels to Parliament and the Press and though 
patmaism md tin censorship prevented [uiblx expression the 
tide ol anxiety and anger rose dtiv hv da> 

Wk.ll woul I ii htye Ix'cn it in the soKmn moment yvhen yye 
/n t drew the sysord a Nation 1 1 (loycrnmcrif resting on .ill 
parties had lx‘cn lormed In those Augusi d,i>s when our [XMce- 
ful and but tor the Navy almost unarmcxl |K'ople Mot>d forth 
against the AcaTCNSor all hearts beat toeclher I here was a iimtv 
and comradeship never after equalled All were ardent lor the 
Cdu>c anil there had bc’cn no lime to make mistakes in mctluxl 
Then was the moment to have prixlaimcd N itional (lovernment 
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and National wScrvice together This was certainly my wish. But 
the moment was lost. The Conseivative Parly, its power magni- 
fied in the atmosphere of war, was left free from all responsi- 
bility to watch the inevitable mistakes, shortcomings, surprises 
and diMppointmcnts which the struggle had in store. Its leaders 
had held themselves hithcrU^ under a public-spirited restraint, 
silent hut passionate spectators I he> could endure the strain no 
longer Thus both from within and from without, at the War 
Oflice and in the Admiralty, in 1 ranee and at the Dardanelles, 
tension grew inl('> crisis, and crisis n^se to Lliniav 


c nAPn R \\\ 

nil HA I 111 ()l nil HI ACHl s 
April 2^, H)1S 

T ill (iallipt»li Pemnsula siielchcs mt > the 1 gean Sea for 
s2 miles arul is at its bnudesi 12 miles across But its 
lUikU the I ihmus which join it to the Mainland i*' only 31 
miles wide near the silhgc of Hulair and at it\ luck opposite 
Maidos at the south-vsesiern eiul the width is scarcely 6 miles 
I hi^ \eiN considerable tirea is m<>unt<tinou luggeil and sroken 
by ia\ines four mam hill teaiuies dominate the groui the 
semi-ciiciilai chain ol hilK suriounding Su\la Ha\ rising to NK) 
or 7iM) leet. the Sin Bair Mountain )usi o\cr a l.tHK) teet high, 
the Kilid Hahi Plateau opposite the Nairows between b()0 and 
7t)0 leet high, and about miles from the Nouih-wcslern tip the 
peak ol \chi BaKi aUo 7(K) leet high 

Outside tlie Straits the landing-places are comparatively few 
I he dills fall piecipiiously to die sca and aie pierced only by 
occasional narrow guliies I he surface of the Peninsula is 
covered for the most |virt with sc mb mlers^vrscd with patches 
of cultivation A ci'^nsiderablc suppiv ol watei in springs and 
wells exists throughout the region, paiiicu rly m the neighbour- 
hood ol Suvla Bay One other feature ot piaclical significance 
recpiires to be noted 1 he lip ot the Peninsula from Achi Balsa 
to (ape hellos has the appcaiance fri>m the sca of being a 
gradual slope, but in fact this all-impoiiant tip is sjx>on-shaped 



and thus to a verv large extent protected by its nm from direct 
naval fire 

The operations which were now to take place presented to 
both sides the most mcalLiiIable and uncertain pioblems ol Wtir 
To land a large arm\ in tlie feue of a long warned and caretully 
prepared defence b\ bia\e troops and modern weapons was to 
attempt what had ne\ei \ei been dared and what might well 
prove imj^ossible On the oilier hand the mvstenoiis mobility of 
amphibious powei imposed c\|ual perils and embarrassments 
upon the delenders (iLiiei il I mnn von Sanders knew as wc 
ha\e seen th u an armv C'^timaied at between SOOOO and 
men was being concentrated at Mudios m I gvpt oi close at 
hand Where and wlien would ihev stiike ’ I here vsere c»b\iouslv 
three main alternatives anv one of which might lead to fatal 
consequences the \siaiic shore the Hulair Isthmus and the 
Southern end of the Peninsula Ol these the Asiatic shoie g.ive 
the best piospeds Kn ilie landing and maiueiiviing ol a Lirge 
aimv The lUil iir Isthmus it taken cut the communiCiitioiis ol 
all the troops on the Peninsul i both bv land iind se i and thus 
in von Sanders’s wc^rds 'atlorded the prospect t>f a str ilcgic 
decision’ rinrdlv to quote von Sandeis ‘ I he strip of coist on 
each side of Ciaba Icpe was the landing pi ice best suited to 
obtaining a quick decision as a br kkI depiession inteirupted by 
only (me gentle ri^e led sii light from it t(^ M lulos ' I here were 
also at the Southern end of the Peninsula the landing places m 
the neighbourhood ot C «i| e Hellos giving aciess to the peak of 
Ac hi Baba whence the b^rts on the N<iro>ws weie diiocth com- 
manded 1 he enenn hid no mctins of knowing which >1 these 
widely sepiraled and potentiillv decisive objectives would re- 
ceive the imperniing itluk !o meet this uncertain unknown 
unlnow.ible ind \ct vitil -iiua»ion ihefiermin ( omm inder w^is 
fi^rced to divide the >lh lirkish \rm\ into ihiee equ il puls 
each conlaimmi about 20 001) men and ^0 guns Whichevci pail 
vv IS hrst attacked must hold out loi tw(» or three dii\s ao nnst 
superior numbers until help could come To mimmi/e this 
perilous interval the communications between the three j^iits 
had been as we liavc "Ocn improved as far .is |'M)ssible Roads 
had been made md boils and shipping accimiulated iil suitable 
points in the Sliails Neveilhcless the fact remained th.it I iman 
von Sar>dcrs must resign Inrroell to meet m the lir^l instance the 
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'whole of the Allied Army N^ith onc-third of hit; own already 
equal forces, and nearly three days must elapse after battle was 
*thus joined before any substantial l urkish rcinlorcements could 
arrive. 

In fact, however, the British ( ommander had fewer alterna- 
tives open to him than tho^e which 1 iman \on Sanders was 
bound to take into account. Sir Ian Hamilton was under injunc- 
tions fnnn I ord Kitciiener not to involve his army in an exten- 
sive campaign in Asia, foi which he had neither the numbers 
nor the land liMu^port. 1 lie resoinccs of the Navy in small craft 
were judged not to be suflicienl at this tinic to maintain a large 
armv landed at 1 nos. sixtv or sevent> miles from its base at 
Mudros. to assault Hulair Thus there remained in practice only 
the Stnilhern <'nd ot the Peninsula open to the Allied attack. But 
as von Sanders could not know this, he must still continue to 
provide against all three contingencies. The issue, therefore, on 
the eve of battle narrowed itself down to a three davs' struggle 
between the whole Anglo-! rcnch forces available, or whatever 
more ihe^e (u)vernmcnts had clmsen [o make available, and the 
2().()0() lurks who with their "^0 guns were occupxing the South- 
ern end ol the (lallipoli Peninsula lo get aslKire and crush or 
wear down these men, and to sei/e the decisive poMlions 

lhe> guarded neai the N*irfows. was the task t>f Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton: and for this purpose he had in his hand about 60.(HK) men 
and whatever sup|K)it might be derived from the enormous gun 
power of the ! Icet. It was a grimlv balanced trial of engih 
for life and death. 

riie first incalculable ha/aid was the landing under fire. This 
might well fail altogether. It was not inconceivable that most 
of the Hoops might be shot in the boats before ihev even reached 
the shore No one could tell But il the kindmg were successful, 
the next peid fell ui^oii the finks ihev had for at least three 
days to tr> to hold out against superior foices How superior 
no furk cinild tell It had rested enlirelv with I ord Kitchener 
how mail) men he would emplov If, however, the Biiiish and 
Trench forces were t(H> few and the fuikish defence was main- 
tained for three davs, then the balance of I vantage wvnild turn 
against the Allies. After the third oi fourth clay the attackers 
would have e\[XMHicd their priceless treasure of surprise. Their 
choice would lx: disclosed and they would be committed almost 
irrevocablv to il. I arge reinforcements would reach the Turks: 
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strong crUrcnchnicnls would be completed; and ultimately the 
invaders would have to meet the main forces of Turkey which 
could gradually brought against theniTrom all parts of the 
Ottoman f nipire. r^apidil> and intensity of execution at the out- 
set were therefore the essential of any sound plan. 


At da> break on April 25 Sir Ian Hamilton began his descent 
upon the Ciallipoli Peninsula. I'he story of the Battle of the 
Beaches has been often told and v\ill be often t(dd again 1 rom 
the sombre background of the Cireat War with its inexhaustible 
sacrifices and uni\ersal carnage this ci>nniLt stands forth in vivid 
outline. The unique character (^f the operations, the extraordin- 
ary amphibious spectacle, the degree <^1 swiftly fatal ha/ar.! to 
which both armies were simullaneoiislv exposed, the supreme 
issues at stake, the intensely tierce resolve of the soldiers 
Christian and Moslem alike t(^ gain a victory the c(>nsequenLes 
of which were comprehended m every rank all constitute an 
episode which history will long discern. It would not be lilting 
here to recount the feats of arms which signalized the day To 
do them justice a whole volume would be required: each Beach 
deserves a chapter; each battalion, a page Only the princijxil 
features and their consequences can here be traced. 

Sir Ian' Mamill(m\ plan comprised two main converging 
attacks on the Southern end of the PemiiHiIa: the first by the 
2^th Divisiim at live separate simultaneous landings m the 
vicinity (>1 ( aj'jc llclle^. the scciaid bv the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps near Ciaba Tepe opposite Maidos. Both 
these attacks vcmld have become related in the event of cither 
making '‘Ubstantial progress, and both drew upon the resources 
of the two 'Furkish divisions which alone were available at this 
end of the Peninsula. In addition the French were to make a 
landing <m the Asiatic shore near the ruins of "I roy to clfect a 
temporary diversion, and the Royal Naval Division in transp(>rts 
accompanied by warslnps pretended to be about l(v land at 
Bulair, 

Liman von Sanders has described the emotions at the l urkisii 
Headquarters in the town of Ciallipoli when in the early morning 
the news of the invasion arrived. 
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‘I( was evident from the white faces of the reporting officers 
at this early hour that, although a hostile landing had been fully 
expected, its occurrence at so many places at once had surprised 
most of tlicm and lillcd them with apprehension.’ 

‘My first feeling.' lie adds with s(’»nie complacenc> (for he was 
completely deceiv(,d as to which were the true and which the 
feint attacks), ‘was that there was nothing to alter in our dis- 
positions, The cneniN had selected for landing those places which 
vve ourselves had ct^nsidered would be the most probable and 
had defended with especial care.' lie proceeded forthwith to 
where he considered the greatest danger lav. ‘Personally I had 
to remain for the present at Biilair, since it was of the utmost 
importance that the Peninsula should be kept open at that 
place.' d Hither IjC iilso ordered irumediatelv the 7th Division en- 
camped near the town of (jallipoli. All da> long, in spite of the 
news thiit leached him of the dc'^peraie struggle proceeding at 
the other end of the Peninsula, lie held this Division and the 5th 
intact close to the Rulair lines. It was onl> in the evening that 
lie (.oininced himselt that the Nhips and transports gathered in 
the Bav ol \eros were intended as a feint, and even then he dared 
on!\ to dispatch b\ watci live battalions from this vital spot to 
the aid of his hard-pressed torces bevond Maidos. Not until the 
nnnning of the 26tii. iwenlv-four houis after the landings had 
bc‘gun. could he bring himself to i>rdcr the remainder of the 5lh 
and 7ih Divisions to begin their vovage from Bulair to Maidos, 
wheie ihev could not arrive before the 27ih. Thus in his own 
words, ‘the upper part of the (lulf of Xeros was almost com- 
pletely tlenuded of I'urkbh troops,' and fmallv tmlv ‘a dep-ot 
Pioneer ('onipanv and some I abour battalions' occupied empty 
tents along the ridge. * The removal i^f all the irt>ops from the 
coast of the upper pait of the Ciulf of .Xeros,' he writes, ‘was a 
serious and resp<msiblc decision on my part in the circumstances, 
but it had to be risked, in view of the great superiority of the 
enemv in the Southern part i>t the Peninsula. Ihid the British 
noted this weakness iliey might well have made great use of it.’ 

Nothing more clearly reveals the vital i - iracler of the Turkish 
c<Mnmunications across the Isthmus of Bulair than the solicitude 
for (hem manifested at this juncture by this highly com^Knent 
soldier, ll is well to ponder in the light of this fact upon Lord 
Kitchener’s observation, ‘Once the I'leet has passed the Straits 
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the position on the Cjalli|X)li Peninsula ceases to be of 
importance.' 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We mu^t return to the Battle of the Ik'aclies Of the f'i\e land- 
ings in the ncighlxiurhood oH Cape llellcs that of the SSth 
Brigade on 'V ' Beach dose to the ruined fort of Sedd-el-Bahr 
was intended to he the most important Over two llunisand men 
of the Dublin and Munster 1 iisiliers and of the Hampshire 
Regiment packed in the hold ot the /^/uv ( a steamer 

specially prepared for kmding troops, were carried to within 
a few vards of the '-hore It had been planned to bridge the intet- 
vening water space bv two lighters or barges Mong this cause- 
wav the lr(H)ps were t(' rush companv bv companv on to the 
Beach. At the same time the rest of the Dublin riisiliers 
appriviched the slx^re in boat'^. 1 here were scaicclv more than 
four or five hundred I inks to opp^Kc this assault, but these were 
skilfully canKealed m the ditB and ruined buildings reinlorLcd 
bv a good manv machine guns and protected bv mines and wire 
both in the water and aslioie As the Irish troops rushed from 
the hold <)f the Ri\rf ( l\Ji\ or a^ the boat'' reached 
the submerged barbevl wire an annihilating lire burst upon them 
from all parts of the small amphitheatre I he boats were HKxketl 
bv the wire or bv the destruction ol their rowers I he lighters. 
swa>ed bv the current, were with diiliculiv pLued and kept 
in p)''ili(>n. In a few minutes more than hall t»f lln^se who h.id 
exposed themsclvo^ were dioi down I he hoal^. the lighteis, the 
gangwjvs. the water, and liie edge ol ihe beat, h were heaped ot 
crowded with dead .irui living Neverllleles^ the survivois 
struggled forwaro thrnijuh the wiii* and through the sim. some 
few reaching the BcskIi v\lnlc MKcessivc platoons of Dublin and 
Munster I usiliers coiuiimcd to leap fr*>m the hold o\ the Rimk 
C lyde into the sli.mjblcs wiihoin the ‘lightest hesitation until 
restrained bv superior aullioriiv ( omniaruler I'liwin and the 
small naval stall responsible lor fixing the lighleis. and indeed 
tor tae plan of U'-ing the l<i\cr ( l\dv, {Kusevered in then en- 
deavours to secure their hgdUcTs and lav down gangwavs 
unrcmittinelv in the deadlv storm, while otliers struggled" with 
unsurpassed lieroism to save the dn owning and dving or to make 
their way armed to the shoto. The scenes were enacted once 
again which Napier has immorlali/od in the breaches ol liaclajo/. 
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Nothing availed The \^hole landing encountered a bloody arrest, 
the survivois lay prone under the hp of the Beach, and but for 
the lire of the machine guns nj Commander Wedgwood’s 
armoured car squadron which had bcwii mounted in the bows of 
the Ri\(t ( l\(U would probabK hive been exlerrvm ited The 
Brigadier Cjeneral N.ipiei being killed the whole auempt to 
land at this point was su perulcd unul dark 

fighting sctircelv lesN ijiphle had taken plate at ‘\\ Beach. 
Here the f ancaslnre I iisiliers alter a lieasv bombardment from 
the I leel were lowed and rovw I to the '•hore m lhirl\ or forty 
euiiei> \gam the lurk^ reserved their lire till the moment when 
ilk le uling boils loih h ‘d i!k Ik itii nn is etlecB were 
de\ killing I ndeler'ed b\ the m ''tvere lo ^es Irom nl1e and 
m khine ‘ iiom se i tnd Lmd mines tin" magniti- 

tenl ball ilion waded Ihroueii the water struggled through the 
wire and with m.iiselluis disv.ijdme avtualK leiormed their 
atieiuialcd line along die Ik tch 1 rom this position thes were 
quiie unable to idvante uul ihi aiLick also would ha\e been 
iiiresied but l(>r a lorluniie astident lb" boils conlaimng the 
tt>mpaii\ on ihe lell had \eered awa\ tensards some rocks 
beneath die piomonlor\ ol ( i|v lekke Here tlie soldiers landed 
with hltle los< and tlimbuu ilk clilK fell upon the 1 urkish 
nikhiiK guns which were sleeping the Beach aiivl ba\ Mieiled 
then LHinneis Biotilui’ In ih reliet the rem under ol the 
ball ilion ahcMds on the Ik ich nunaged to make llv wa\ to 
the she III r ol die Hills iiid Hii-ibine them established ll mselves 
lirmK on dieii summit Hvie at al>oui nine ocKkk ilie\ were 
leintorccd In llu \\orv.i leis an I »MadualK trom this Lineclum 
llie foothold won wa sie tdiK c vien kd during the d i> 

Soil iaithcr to ilk left ilic Rov d I iisihcrs had landed at 
B ‘ 1 Hi admir ibl\ s'lppoitvvl at the closest langcs b\ the 
In i^UiathU (( ipl*nn 11 ( I tkkNci) I he\ weie followed hs the 
Inmskillmes and llu* Boul^i Re'ument and b\ lieue lighting 
ind i ic niuie ch ipk' » HI ed ilk lueh gtomui ibo\o t ipe lekke, 
thus tsiablislnni’ t.oniK*.iion v ilfi the livnips from ‘W' Beach. 

A mile li^ llu* left ol \ Ik ich a'Min, two battalions of 
\1aiines were I iiuled without a single vasualls at ' 1 hose 
WLic iiiackcd It mehd ill iiui eiil\ the next mormng signalled 
lor boats and re embarked Hies howe\cr drew to their noigh- 
bouihooil ini|>i>rlmt I urkish forces .uui thus \ot a time aided 
the othei allaik' At ihe iMiiei end of tlie line at ‘S' Beach, on 
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the extreme right near the old fort called Dc Fotts Battcrv, an- 
other battalion N\as ea^K landed and maintained an isolated 
position When darkness tell, the lemammg tioops m the Hi\it 
CImL maiiageil to get ashoie without luithei loss, and giadiudl) 
secured possc'^Mon ot the edge ot *\ ' Beaeh and some hioken 
groii’ul on either side ol it I luis when the da\ ended lodgments 
had *'een cticeied from all the li\e fk\Khes altaekcd and about 
men had been put on vhoie t)t these it least UHK) were 
killed oi wounded, and iIk lemainder were elinging picear 
to iheo dcai-bought loolhold^ and around tiie nm of the 
Pcnrisula We must new uirn to the "ec<Mul mam attack 

It iuul beee intended U land the \ustralian and New /e daiid 
Arm* ( Mp^nearCiaba I epe with tiie purpose ol iking across 
the ruck e\ the Peninsula ti>waids \laidi>s In contra'-l to the 
larivlmgs of the 2^hh Division at Hellc^ tins all impoiiant descent 
was t take piasc before dawn and without irtillerv preparation 
ll wa'^ hoped that while the I urkish forces were involved at the 
end ol the Pciimsuia with tlie 2hih Divivion the \n/aes w('uld 
make M n lu ulw.iv 111 its ihosI vuliur ible part fhe irrangcment^ 
providurio. vUssc si\c I ‘nelmg from bo»iis and liuriche lufed 
bv destroyers of 1 men at a time \ iu‘»'u\l and difficult 
sfH)i !i ll 1 nnic n nth ol < i iba I epe unlikdv to be ck Iioratelv 
defendcil v*as dios^i for die I indme In the dt'k the long lows 
of boj{^ missed their dir^stion md actuallv rt.uhed llu ^oast 
a mile farther lo the noith entering i small bav sieepiv overhung 
bv dills till then called \f! lUirnu but m future \n/ac ( ove 
'This ucident led the attack to a point quite unexpecteil bv the 
dd ^ u!«.r 1 he actual landing was maile wilh hide loss md the 

foot ' t the chfls proved in practice wdl sheltered Irom arnllerv 
fire On the other htind it c.irncd tfie Australian advance awav 
fr<>m die broad depression Irom ( iab«i 1 efx to \laidos mio the 
land^. I arul confused urulerfc*iluies and deej) ravines itidiaimg 
in fill directions from the mountain of San Ban It also siill 
furllur eparaled the Nn/a* att.ick Irom that ol the 2h!ii Division 
at ( ape 1 Idles 

As rhe flotilla appro*iched the shore a sc altered fire from the 
Turkish pickets rang out, but the Australians le«iping from the 
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boats into the v^atcr or on to the Beach scrambled up the cliffs 
and rocks, diiving the links betore inem in ihc dim but glowing 
light of dawn the dcsirovcis were dose at hand with another 
2,50(J men and in >caKcl\ hall an hour upwards of 4(y)() men 
liad been landed I he skirmish developing consianilv into an 
iiction rolled inland lowardN tlic sunrise and by dav light con- 
sKlcrable progicss had been made H> hedt-past seven. 8,0(K) men 
in all had been Lirded In spite ol idle and artiileiv tire which 
stcadilv increased again-l the lieadi. b\ two oVlock the whole 
iniantrs ol the leadima Ausiialian Divisumi 12 <HK) strong, and 
two batteries ol Indian mountain artillerv were ashore occupy- 
ing a semi-circiilai position ol consideiable extent The 2nd 
Division including a New Zealand biigade lollowed, and within 
a |)eihHl 'a twentv-hnu hours m all 2 o(K) 0 men and a small 
|)rop(>rtion ol artilleiv were ellectiv jK landed 


I he two I 111 Kish divisiems wlu) were kU without help ol any 
sort to lace the onslaught ot the \lhed \miu were shrewdly 
disposed Nine balLilions ot the dih Divivion guarded the likely 
l.uuling places around the c«\isi from (ial\i lepc to Moru^ Bay: 
the remaining three battahons ol ih d Dnision and the nme 
batlalums loiming the bhh Divisum were all hekl concomiated 
m reserve near \laidos \t the head ol d.e I'^dh Div^ >n there 
siood m this oiangc si mv a Man ol nevinu Must ipj < kemal 
Ik'v had on Nj'ad 24 oidered Ihn best regiment the ^7iii a held 
exercise l(>i iIk next morning m the direction ol ilie high moun- 
l iin (4 Siiri Han (Hill u"']) aiid *s late vould have it these 
three bitt thv>ns stood drawn up on parade when at '0 a m the 
news o\ I he hr si Lnulmgs came m \ later message reported 
that aNuii oi'e Hiiiish baiiaiion had laruled near \ri Bmnu and 
were marching upon San H.iii Both Sami Pisha who com- 
manded 4it the Southern end ol the IVnmsuLi a^'d Sanders 
himsell reg^uded the landing at \ii Hiiiiui as a leinl. and 
Miisiapha kemal was ordered merclv to detach a single battalion 
[o ileal with n Hut this Cuneial msia dv divined the power 
and |XMil ol the attack On his own author iiv he at once ordered 
the whole ^7ih Regiment accompanied bv a Baiterv ol \ftillcr>. 
to march to meet it Me himsell on tool map m hand, sol off 
acioss count? V ^it the head ol the leading companv I he disiariee 
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was not great, and tn an hour he met the Turkish covering forces 
falling back befoie the impetuous Australian adxance He at 
once ordered his leading battalion to dcplov and attack, and 
himselt peisonallv planted his mountain Battery m position 
Forthwith again without seeking higher aiithont) he oiiiered 
his 77th Regiment to the s^enc Bv ten o'clock when the I iirkish 
Commandei-in-Chiet galloped on to the field piaciicallv the 
whole ot the Reserves in the ScHiihern pan ol the IVninviiKi had 
been diavvn into the battle and ten bati iluMis tind all the avail 
able arlillerv were in vu'leiit action against the \iisiialians ' 

Bitter and confused was the suueijlL which followed I he 
Icmg-limbed athletic Xn/acs ihiusi ml ind m all dneciKUis wiiii 
heice ardoLii as thev IukI spuing |>ell riieil ashoic lioni iIr b^ ats 
intent on sei/mg eveiv itKli o\ jiourd tint thev could 1 hen now 
came in contact with extiemelv weh h miHecl and iveK let! 
troops and mornenlanlv incieanng aMillc'v hie In ihc ihvp 
gulievs mi<’»ng the locks aiul scrub mam Mualf hloodv hghls 
weie fought to the end Ouaiter vs is neilliei iskcd n )i gocii 
parlies of Xusti di<ms t^ul ofl were killetl the Im mm no 
piis >ncTs w nmded oi urvvtnmded were liken b\ tin link 

\K mwhdc Ml both ^idvs lcmtol^.cfneT!ts veie being hinned 
jntt> the omg and irrcjulu finm’ line \ll ll lomdi die dav 

and all 'ihr High the meht the bitiL com mud wnh iiurc^ism^^ 
furv In the aciud fightii''' lines on both dc n mou than h df 
the men c ig leed were killed *r womuletl So mitu 1 did the 
posiin n ipju It at midnight mi the 2''lh md o tuai w ts the 
contiUKH^ behirnl tlie lirme line that (iciuiiil Bl!dv^ooll ard the 
Aii^lraiim Bneulurs idviMtl imnudi.itc ic embarkation o! 1 ^u v 
mg lha’ Ucs'sion must he taken then oi Bia at tln^ jUik 

lure the ( )mmander m-( hief ^hovscvl hmut.lf i tiiu» judg^ of 
the spirit of the Xtulrali m li<»ops th m even ihcn <iwn mo t 
trusted leaders Slcadv couiislI beiiu’ ai o hi^'CIi bv Xdmiial 
Ihur'-bv Sir Ian Hamilton wrote a dcimiie < nlci to I)i<» in .iiul 
sticl^ it )Ut I rorn iIkii nKHiient ihiomdi .ill the la >ndis that 
foil > ved the j)ower thd not cxol m tlic lurkuli I mpire to shake 

from It" sod the enpof ilie \nlipo<lc> 

♦ * 

All thiough the night of \pril 26 the position at A’ B^ash 
continued critical Ihc landing place was still expiwed to I urkish 
rifle fire and a further advance was im|XTativc if anv icsulls 
>This Lpo(Hlc j'' .\cll dcwribctl in itic Aiisti.ilian Oflici.d Ifisloiy 
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were to be achieved. Accordinglv at dawn on the 26th, preceded 
In a heavy bombardment from the Meet, the remnants of the 
Dublin and Munster rusiliers and of the Hampshire Regiment 
were ordered to assault the castle and village of Sedd-cl-Bahr. 
rndiiunted by their losses and experiences, unexhausted by 
twenty-four hrnirs of continuous lighting, these heroic troops 
responded to the call. nine oVloek they had stormed the 
eastle, and after three hours' liouse-lo-house lighting made them- 
selves masters of the vilhge. A 1 urkish redoubt strongly held 
b\ the eneniy las besond I he wa^teJ battedions paused before 
this new exertion, and the ied'>ub» was subjected to a violent 
and prolonged bombardment b\ the battleship Albion. When the 
cannonade ce<»sed the I nglish and Irish soldiers mingled 
together ''dialed by a common lesolse. issued forth from the 
shattered houses Sedd-el-Bahr. and m broad daylight bs main 
lon.e and with cruel sasrifKe stormed the redoubt and slew its 
stubborn defemiers. I he pinloiiged, renewed, and seemingly in- 
exhaustible elh’rts of the sursistirs ot these three battalions, their 
persistency, their will-powei. their plissi^al endurance, achieved 
a teal of arms (.eilamly in these respects not often, if ever, sur- 
jxissed 111 the historx ot eilhcf island race I he reorgani/ation of 
the tioops at the watefs edge, the pteparalion and inspiration 
t>f these sikxessive assaults, are linked with the rnemoix of a 
biave stall officer, ('oh'mel I doughty -W \ he. who was killed like 
Wolle m the moment ol victoiy aiul whose name vv’^ gi\en by 
the \im> to the captured fv^rt b\ which he lies 

\s tlie result (^1 these sui^vCsncs and of the continued pressure 
ol the British attack loim its varnuis lodgments on the enemy, a 
j,oniinuous arc was esi.ihlisheo by the cxemng of the 26lli along 
the whole coast liom A.' ‘\\’ and *\* Fieaches, and a junction 
was elleUed with the single battalion landed at A.' Prohiing by 
the exhaustion, heaw U>sses and interior numbers of the Turks, 
and reinloieed by l\>ur I rench battalions, the \Hie^ on the 27th 
coin cited this coneaxe :\i\ b\ a fin liter advance imo a line from 
a ]x>mi about two miles north ol ( ape lekkc to IX'^Tolts Battery. 
I he extreme tip of the (lallipoli Peninoila had thus Ix'en ojtten 
all the Beaches were [>rolecieil fro.ii riHe fire, and a .sub- 
stantial foothold had been e-labliNhed and consolidated upon 
kind 

The rest of the 2^hh Division, the Royal Naval DivNion. and 
the Trench Division havinu laiiiled during the 26th and 27th, 



Sir Ian Hamilton ordered on the 28th a general advance from 
the lip of the Peninsula towards Krilhia Village. Although the 
Turks‘werc beginning to receue reinforcements and had reorgan- 
ized, the\ considered this a ver_\ critical day. The troops which 
had opposed the landing had K>si heavily. Their battalions were 
reduced to about 5(K) strong H\ midday the whole of the I'urk- 
ish reserves were engaged. The British and 1 rench, however, 
w'ere not strong enough ti> make headwa> against the Turkish 
rifle lire. Once inland in the spoon-shaped dip the ships' guns 
could not help them much and they had not had lime l(') develop 
their own artillerv suppc»rt Bv the evening of the 2<Sth, therefore, 
a complete equipoise was rcaLhed If, during the 2Slh and 2^hh. 
tv\o or three fresh divisions of f reiuh, British, or Indian lioops 
could have been thrown in, the I urkish defence must have been 
broken and the decisive positions would have fallen into our 
hands And all the lime the lines ol Biilair lav vacant, naked, 
unguarded the spoil ol any fresh force which could now be 
landed from the sea. Where was the evlfii Armv C orps that was 
needed? It existed. It was destined for the struggle It was 
doomed to sulfer fearful losves in that struggle lUil now when 
its presence would h<ive given certain vklorv, it stood idle in 
ligvpi or I ngland. 

The laexi move lav with the Turks. Reinforcements were 
.steadily and rapidiv approaching the hatil-pio^scd two Divisu^ris 
The leading regiments <^1 the Divisions from Bulaii were already 
arriving at intervals, f he !5lh Division was coming by sea from 
Constantinople to Kilia I iman. The Nth Division was crossing 
from the Asiatic shore. In this ^llualion the 2^hh and ^nih passed 
aw<iy without event 

t ♦ 

On the morning ot the 27ih we received at the Admiralty a 
telegram from Admiral de Robeck giving an accounr of the 
battle. 

I look thi^ across at once myself to 1 (nd Kitchener. As soon 
as he saw ih.ii men hail been landed, he expressed the 

mosi lively satisfaction He seemed to think that the critical 
moment had passed, and that once the troops had got ashore 
in large numbers the rest would fc»ll(»w swiftly. But the news of 
the heavy losses that came in on the 2Hlh. and the furtlier tele- 
grams which were received, showed the great severity and critical 
nature of the lighting. On this day, therefore. Lord ITshcr and 1 
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repairal together to the War Ofhee and jointly appealed to I ord 
Kitchener to send Sir Ian Hamilton large reinforcements from 
the troops in 1 g>pt and to place other troops in 1 ngland under 
orders to sail. I'islier pleaded cloqucntl\ and licrcely and I did 
mv best I ord Kitchener was at first incredulous that more 
In^ops could be needed, but our evident anxiety and alarm 
shook him I hat evening he telegraphed to Sir John Maxwell 
and to Sir Ian Hamilton assigning an Indian Brigade and the 
J2nd Territorial Division then in f gvpi to the Dardanelles. 

rhere was no reason whatever whv these forces and others 
should not have been made available as a reserve to Sir Ian 
Hamilton before his attack was launched, m which case the pre- 
parations for bringing them to the Peninsula would have been 
perfectcvl smMjhaneou^lv with those of the attack and the trans- 
itions could have carried tliem to the l^eninsula the moment the 
Beaches were readv for their lecepiion. I'hcse reinforcements 
aggregating 12 .(M)o or 13.(Kio rille^ C(Hild have fought in the battle 
(M' the 28ih or enabled it to be renewed at dav\n on the 2^th. 
In f.Kl. however, the Indian Infantrv Brigade did not land until 
Ma> I, and the leading brigade of ilie 42nd Division did not 
viisembark until Max .s. 

Meanwhile reinlorcemeiUs fomi all quarters and ailillerv 
taken IriMii the delences of the Straii'^ were sieadilv reashing the 
furks Bv Mav 1 the hVitl (ietman ('iuimuinder. Sodensiern. 
thought himself strsnig enough to begin a general counier-aitack, 
and during the wliole o\ ihe Isi. 2nd. and .mxI. he continued to 
thrust in his troops, v\.earievl as ihev v\eie either bv marLh or 
battle, in a sjnes (g desperate and disconiieeievl attempts to 
drive the Allies nuo the sea But if Sir Ian Hamilton's army 
was not strong eiKuigh aiivance ii'^elf. neither sould it he 
shaken from its p(^siiions Bv Mav 4 the rurkish attacks had 
bioken diwvn <.omplelelv with verv heavv loss The first wave 
ol lurkish leinlorcem Mits h.ul spent itself, and it was again the 
turn of the Allies 1 Iv' organization of the Ik\Kl<e had been 
e^lablislied; supplies, artilleiv. and ammunition had K'cn landed 
in considerable quantiiies I'here was Mhing io prevent a re- 
newed general advartce on the 4ih or .^th against the discouraged 
l urks, had additional troops proportionate the new situation 
Iven available As it was the attack could not be begun until the 
bth. and so short of troops was Sir Ian Hamilton that he found 
it necessarv [o withdraw the 2nd Australian Brigade and the 
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New Zealand Brigade Iroin the An/ac area to Holies 

The new battle coninicnLCd on the inoining of the 6th and 
was continued on llic 7th and 8th It was sustained by ncail> 
50,(X)0 British and Frcneh troops with 72 guns, against which 
the Uirks mustered appioximalciv ^().()(K) men with ^6 guns 
The result was a great and bitter disappointment for the Allies 
Onl> a tew hundred \ards weie gamed along the whole IriMil 
The losses both of the British and f rench had been \eiv heav\ 
In all liom the 2^th to the cessation ot the attack on the evening 
of the Sth, the British had lost nearly l^OiK) killed and wounded 
and the hrench at least 4 (KR) 

The situation disck'^scd the moirow oi this battle was grim 
Sir Ian Hamilton's whole ainn was cramped and pinned down 
at two separate [x^ints on the (lallipoli PeniiiMil.i llis two mam 

attacks tiu'ugh joined b> the sea were novs oiheiwise cjuite dis- 

connected with each other None of the decisice positions on the 
Peninsula weie m oui hands \ conlmuous line ol Turkish 
entrenchments sIo<h1 between the British and \chi Baba and 
between the \usiralians and the mount im ol San Bair oi the 
town ot \faidos I hese enirenclmients weie growing and de\el 
oping line upv>n line I he I rciich hasirtg been withdiawn fiom 
Troy the lurkisli iio<^ps m Asia were liee to remloicc llie 
PenifisCila Ml the ay<iilable British leseises mcluiling the Indian 
Bngiule and the 42nd I')i\ision had been thiown m and largeK 
consumed <ifter ihcir opportunity h«id passed I he casuillM^ m 
cyerv battalion Ihid been serious and there w is no mean at 

hand ot tilling the gaps Not even the reeulai b) pci cent 

reserve which iollow> automatictdiy e\cr> tiivision sent on active 
SCI vice had been provided for the 2^Hh l)i\ision On the ‘hh Sii 
Ian Ifainiiton rep<nictl that it w is impossible to brciik ihiough 
the Turkish lines with the torces at his dis[>osil ih.it condith>ns 
of trench wartaie had supervened iind that remloKements ol n 
least an Army Corps were needed At le.isi a mimtli must mici 
vene betore the drafts neulcsl to resion. the Divoions alieady 
cn Mged anil the laree rv w forces pi unly reijiiircd voiild \\' 
obi.nned Irom home Whit would happen m this month ot con 
Ijniicd wastage in the Allied Nrmv and ol uncc.ismg growili m 
the 1 urkish power * Imiitaiye and ()p\>orum\i\ hac\ passed to the 

cnam A l(m' slruurlc la\ \xWk un and \a\ uvcavcr 

C// (.f rt.fitiK fK ritiinrtil 
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AniR [HI lANDINCi 

I N spile of the lad ihat ihc Army was brought lo a standstill, 
ihc great event ot the landing continued lo produce its 
impression throughout I urope Italy (irecce, Roumama Bul- 
garia assumed that now that large allied iorecs were delimtely 
ashore thc> ctiuld and wcnild be icmUuced from the sea until 
the 1 urkish resistance was overcome 1 he Italian momentum 
towards war proceeded undiesked and the Balkan states con- 
tinued i ai antude of strained L\pectancv At hcmie the grow- 
ing political crisis underwent a distinct set-back The leaders of 
the Opposition had been advi'^cd bv high authorities in France 
thit the operation ol landing would fail and that the troops 
would be repulsed di the Beachc^ with disastrous slaughter I hey 
were ol course gieailv relieved when vliese predictions were 
hilsiiicd and theic was for the moment a corresponding ease- 
ment ot tcnsKMi 

On M IV while the battle on the I'eninsula was snll un- 
decided I had to go to Paris l(^r a purp<'se o\ great importance 
Ihc negotiations with Italv which had been poKceding during 
Ma/eh aiui \pril liad in its last fortnight assumed » decisive 
character On \pril 2h the I rc^ilv of O)ndon bv vchicli Italy 
tigreed to c<nne into the vsar had been signed On Mav \ lial) 
cleiunmcccl tire Iiiple Mlnnco and ihercbv made public her 
cliaiiee ol policv Sir I dwaid Circv had on medical advice taken 
a brief spell (^f rest the beginning of \pril and the Prime 
Minisier tor ren d^ivs grasped the Itahm business m his own 
hands with clownrighi vigmir On the foreign Secieiarv's return 
the advantage gamed had been /calouslv pui^uctl I he leims ot 
the sLciet ircaiv which resulted m the emi\ i liah mto the war 
h.ive lone since Ixcn nnuie public Ihcv reveal with pamful 
clearness the despei<ilc need ol the ihi. Mlics at this juncture 
I ocked in ihe dc\.dlv struggle wnlr the danger of the Russian 
collapse staling them m the lacc\ and with their envn \cr\ e\ist- 
CMKC at si \V.c nciihci Bnuun uoi I lancc was mchned lo bo par- 
IKultr dhiun the pruc the} would /\n or promise to pn) ior Uw 
acccssnm lo the alliance ol a new Jirst-class power The Italian 



negotiators, deeplv conscious of our anxiety, were dctciniined to 
make the most advantageous bargain they could for their 
country. 

The territorial gains which ltal> Wtis to rccci\c on her 
frontiers, in the Adriatic, and from the Turkish I rnpiie were 
tremendous. These political prizes were to be suppleincnteil l)> 
Military and Naval conventions of the utmost importance. The 
British Fleet was active!) to co-ojx'rate with the Italians in the 
Adriatic, and the Russians were to continue a vigorous offensive 
with at least 500.(k)() men against Austria in (lalicia. Thus guar- 
anteed both b> sea and land. Iialv seemetl safe to advance and 
appropriate the enormous prizes for which she luid stipulated 
The hopes and calculations which iriNpired these arrangements 
were soon to be taKitied. Thc^se who launch cnit upon the storrnv 
voyage of war can never tell belorehand what its length c^r for- 
tunes will be, or in what port thc> will at las: drop anchoi 
Within a fortnight of the signature of the Mililarv Convention 
Mackensen had fallen upon the Russians aUnig the Dunajecs, the 
battle of Ciorlice-T arnau had been fought, and the Russian 
Armies were everywhere in leireai and i:ecoil 1 he appaiitu^n ol 
Yugo-Skivia as a strong new power at the end of the war 
rendered the c(MKliti(^ns which Italy had exacted in the \tlriatic 
obviously inapplicable And lastly ITirkev. bcMten in the war. 
has risen resuscitated and virtually intact from the disasieis o\ 
the peace. It Wtis not to an easy war limited liability and 
great material gams that Italian statesmen weie to send then 
countrymen. Italy, like the other great combatants, was to be 
drenched with blood and tears Year after year, her soil invadcxi. 
her manh<'od shorn away, her treasure s|X'nt. her life and honour 
in jeopardy, mu^t she struggle on to a vict(ny which was to bring 
no complete satisfaction to her ambitions But though the cal- 
culations of statesmen had failed, the generous heait of the 
Italian nation proved not unccjual to the long tri.ds and dis- 
ap[:K^intments of the struggle, nor unwcMihy t(^ sustain amid its 
mocking fortunes the ancient tame of R(une. 

As it seemed vital that no hitch nor delay sliould obstruct the 
signing of the Naval r'onvcntion, I pnxeeded to Paris aimed on 
behalf of the Admiralty with plenary powers The Italian appre- 
hension was that if as the result of victory Russia established 
herself at Constantinople, arul if Serbia also gained a great 
increase of territory, these combined Slavonic powers would 
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develop a strong naval base on or olT the Dalmatian coast. The 
prospect which had arisen from the Dardanelles operations, of 
Russia possessing Constantinople, forced Italy to make the great- 
est exertions to secure her own position in the Adriatic, which 
winjld have lx?en irretrievably compromised b\ an allied victory 
in uhicli Italy had taken no part. We thcrclorc spent two days 
in intricate discussions between the f rench and the Italians about 
the na\al bases which Italv was to secure tai the Dalmatian coast 
in the treaties following a victorious war. Among these their 
most important tlaim was for what was called the Canal of 
Sabioncello. I his strip of good anchorage for the largest vessels 
between two long islands, out of gunfire from the shore, and 
half-wa\ down the Atiriatic. presented indeed ever> ideal condi- 
tion for an Italian Naval Base. But there were manv other 
claims, and whene\er the discussion seemed to prove discourag- 
ing [o the ilalians v\e threw the British trident into the scale, 
offering to agree to the request not onlv for crui.^ers and flotillas 
but for a squadron of battleships as well. Since it seemed that 
Admiral de Robeck had dcfinilelv abandoned the attempt to 
f<^rv.c the Dardanelles, his fleet hail clcarlv ships to spare. In the 
crul a complete agreement was reaslted between the naval aulh- 
(^riiies of the three countries. I'he Italians insisted on having 
Briiisli battleships, and the FTench without taking ollence at this, 
agreed replace a Ibilidi Squadron taken Irom the Dardanelles 
bv an equal numivr of their own vessels 

I lell Paris carlv on the morning of the 7th, intending to pass 
a day at Sir John f>eiKh\ Headquarters on m\ wav back to 
I ngland. Arrived at St. Orncr on the evening ol the 7th. I learnt 
two things Sir Ian Hanulioirs telegrams showed that he was in 
full bailie and llhit no decision was vet manifest on the Penin- 
sula Scsondiv. Sir John french irUctKlcd to Ivgin a general 
attack directed »igainsi the .Aubers Ridge in conjunction with the 
iTcr.ch Armv ojx'raling on his right against the Souche/ position, 
and this momentous event was livcti for dav break on the ^7th. 
I therefore staved to sec one battle, glad to keep my mind olT 
the other. 

As the reader is aware, 1 was at this time convinced that the 
task set to the British and 1 rench troops was impossible. The 
(iermans in their front were almost equal in strength, intensely 
fortified, and fully prepared. The preliminary vvirc-culling by 
shrapnel bombardment had shown them evacilv the gaps through 
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which the assaulting troops were to be launchccL and one could 
not doubt that evcr> preparation had lx:en made to mow them 
down Moreover the British supplies of shell were extremely 
limited, md the high explosive needeil to shattei the (jernian 
trenches was practically non existent I made very eflort in my 
power without incurring unjustifiable risks to view the battle 
But neither Tir off from a loftv steeple nor close up on the fimge 
of the enemy's barrage was it possible to see any tiling except 
shells ind smoke Without actuallv taking pail m the assault it 
was impossible to measure the real conditions I o see them you 
had to feel them and feeling them might well feel nothing more 
To stand outside wa^ to see nothing to plunge in was to be 
dominated by jx'rsonal cxpeneiiccs of an absorbing kind I his 
was one of the cruellest leatuies (d the war Many of the generals 
in the higher commands did not know the conditions with which 
their troops were oidered to contend nor were ihev in a position 
lo devise the remedies whicli could have helped them 

On the evennig (^t this dav I wiinesscxi also the hideous spec 
tacie of a large Lasualiv clearing siali<)h in the height ol a battle 
More than 1 O^H) men siilfenng from everv form ol horrible 
injury seared, torn pieiced choking dying were Ix'iiig sorted 
according lo their iniserie uito the dilferent parts of the ( onvenl 
at Meryille At the entrance the arnval ami depiiiture ol the 
mt^U'ir anibulaiices each with its lour t)r five sliatiered and loi 
fired bel^g^ was incessant Ikmii the back door corpses were 
being carried out at brief intervals to a burving [xirtv coiisiaiitlv 
at work One kxmti was tilled to overflovcing wiih cases not 
worth sending anv farther cases whose ho|K'lcssncss exeliidexf 
them from pnontv in ojxiahons Other looms were h!le<l with 
‘walking wounded fill in miieh pam but most in good spirits 
for these a cup ol lea a cigirelte and inolhei motor 

j(Hirney were reserved An unbroken file ol urgent and eiilieal 
cases were picssed tov^ards the operating room the door of 
which was wide open and revealed as I pisse*d the lemblc 
spectacle of a m<in being irepaiineil I veivwhere veas blood aiul 
blof Iv r«igs Outside m the i|u<ulr ingle the iliummine ihundei 
of the cannon ide proclaimed that the [Moeess of death iind 
mutilation was still at its height 

4: « 4c * 

[n these davs also tame in tlie news ol the sinkini' ot the 
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/ UMtaniu I his giganljc liner had foi some iiionlhs detiniiely 
icUirncd to pas^enger scivkc and had made scNcral round trips 
acioss the Allanlic in that capacity In the tirsi vcck of May 
she was reluming to 1 iveipool liom New Voik having on 
board nearly 2(MK) persons ill non comb uanls British and 
Aniciuan Included in hci caigo w<is a <nnil consignment of 
idle ammunition ind shuipncl sin lls wciehing about 173 tons 
Waimngs that the vessel \ nild lx sunk dteiw luls traced to the 
(jcinum (lONcmniuil \ ck eiiculttcd in New ^oIk before she 
saikd On \Ia\ 4 and while wa ippro iching the British 
IsLs (icnnan 1 I oils vveic icpoitcd ibout the southern 
enli uKc to the lush ( h mnel ind two miichant ships w^re sunk 
luillici icpv> Is of u^m rule c* \ilx in this uca came in on 
the nh In msequuin. xpialed u J -peeilic warnings and 
mloinniion weic ii i sniiitcd troii ilx \dmir ilty wireless 
st til 'll il \ «tleiili 1 

M i\ ^ 1 2 I III I o ill Bn idi ships 

\\ 'kl In. idh ml IN hub us i lull spcetl Stcci mid- 
eh mnel e 'U Sul i « times i fi I *sin^l 

\1 i\ ^ " "O p ni I () / nsr if la 

St bm line lelnc oil sotuh e nisi of Ireland 

M t\ 7 1 1 2“^ i m I ^ til I^niish sjups 

Siihm lines i<.iiec i outhei i p ii o[ Irish ( liaim ^ last 

he I d ol niih >1 ( mnabi. I xh l n e Make eeiliin I fianiu 

LVls II is 

M i\ 7 1 2 4t» p m I ' / /o i// a 

Su’mi i in li\e m le ouih ol ( q ^ t k i pnxcceling west 

when sxlu^d il b' i m 

Ml llusL im U’es Ktlevhl leeeUL i 

lire \dm I tllv ei'midenii I Meiiti 11 bim ol \pril h IdjS 
eoiu iMled ihe lollowun^ niess 

W I experieiiec h s sli n\n tint t si sieaineis ean consider- 
abl\ lediiee the elianee' ot sueeesstul suipusc subiiiiiinc aliack 
In /ii!/anem«^ that is tvi sa\ ilterim» ilic eourse at short and 
iiieimlar uuer\als sa\ in tt n run lues lo half in hour This 
course IS alnntst m\anablv adopted In w u hips when cruising 
111 an area known to be uife'siLd with u’bmarmcs 1 ho under- 
water speed of a submarine is \e'i\ low and it is exceedingly 
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difliLult foi her to gel into position to deliver an attack unless 
she can preserve and predict the course ot the ship attacked ’ 

In spae ot these warnings and instiiictions, toi wIhlIi the 
Admiraltv liacJe Division deserve ciedil the ! usitunia was pro- 
ceeding along the usual trade route wiihoul /ig/agging at little 
moie than thiec quarter speed when at 2 ID pin on Vla\ 7, 
she was torpedoed eight miles of] the Old Mead ol Kins<i)e bv 
Comniandei Schweiger in the (lerman submaiine I 20 Jwo lor 
pedoes were fiied the lirst sinking her amulships with a 
tremendous explosion and the second a lew minutes later strik- 
ing her ati In tweniv minutes she loundeied bv the head carr>- 
ing with her I jX'isons ot whom 20\ wer^ women and 94 
infants or snidll eliildren I his eiowmng oulriige ol the I boat 
war res<')imded through the world 1 he I nited St. ties whose 
cili/ens had penshcd in Luge numVi’^ w is ei>nvulNed with 
indignation and in all parts ol the gicai Republic the sum il 
for armed inuiveniion was awaited b\ the stiongcst elements 
of the \meiic in people It was not given and the wai continued 
in its destruetivc equipoise But heiieeloiwiul die Irieiul'* ol the 
Allies in the I nited States veeie armed with a we qxMt a^Minst 
whieli (lerm. n inlluenee w is powerless and belore wIikIi alter 
a lament ihle interval eold he uteel i^oliev wi de 'iiud to 
suecumb 

I ven in the Inst moment ol reali/mg the tr n’edv md its 
honor I tiiulerslovK’ th* sumlieuXe le die vVeiil \s the hisiorv 
ot the Cireit V\.u is pimdercil *'‘i it tern le^ ons st md toitli 
from the t imuli md eonlusmn >1 the limes On two supunie 
oce ision tile (leiman Impeiiil (iWcinmenl. queiKhiiui eoin 
piinelKMi (Hilt leme eon eieiiee delibcrtlelv with eileulilion 
with smi lei reM,l\L severed the under Ivmi! b Huis whieh us 
tamed tiie en ili/alion <1 the world md united even m then 
quarrels the hum m f.imiiv 1 he invasion of fklnmm md the 
unlinmcd I b)ii w u were l^x’ih re orled to on exjxrt dietilion 
as the onlv me ms of vkUhv I hev proved ihe dip el e uise ol 
riiM 1 hev drew into the struggle au tmsi (lennanv mighls and 
int mtnble powers bv whieh her strength w is remoi selcsslv borne 
down Nothim» could hive dcpnvcel (leimmv of vietoiv in llic 
tirsl veir of war t xcopl the invasion of Belgium nothing could 
have (krned it to her m its lot \ear e'xeepl her unlimiled sub- 
marine campaign Not to the' number of her tmeimes mu to 
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their resources or wisdom; not to the mistakes of her Admit als 
and (jcncr.ds m open battle, not to the v\eakne ^ of her allies 
not a'^siiredK ‘o anv laiill in the valoui or lovaltv oi hei popula- 
tion oi her tirnnes but only to these two grand crimes and 
hltindeis ol histoiv wcie her undoing and our sahation due 
■¥**** 

Meaiodidc in the I lagship at the f')ardancllcs Mie must 
veheiiKiit dociosion luid been taking place 

Since M<iich IJ<, \\\o distinct cuiicrUs ol opinion had ^o\^ed 
111 high iKiwil elides I he loiward •-ehool had neon more than 
c\ei vOUMiieed that the quelling ol t!ie lorls the sv\eeping of the 
minefield, and ultmuileK the forcing ol the Straits were piaetie- 
able operatKuis I he\ had no d(nibi \\halc\ei tlial the fleet 
could make its ihr<High into ihc NkiinKua Thc\ had eon- 
Imuall) impressed u|ion the \dmiial the dul> ol the Na\y to 
attempt this t<isk C me Ned be\i>nd measuie at the cruel losse*. 
(hat the Arnn h«id sustained v)ut ol .ill proportion to anything 
cx|X‘eted the\ fell it .ilmost unendurable that the Na\y should 
sit helpless and inacUve after the orders they had recciNed and 
the undertakings nude on iheii behall Ihe\ therelore piessed 
then ( hid to e to the \dmualis the renewal of the iu\al 

attack 

All these pre sire^ and die spLciide of the Arnn's tc^rment 
piodised ill* ii died upon a mati 'I the >i’rage and ctua’iiy of 
Admiial de Kobcek He luialK resoUed send a leleg* un to 
the XdmiraliN < xpres^uig his NMlluienC'^s to reUcNN the na\ai 
attack I he lelegiam bears the iniprmi ot ^e\eial haiivls and of 
oppo^iie opinions Hut appaienil\ as n ns know all piesent 
ill these confereiKts ui the bdie\ed ihiii the 

telegi im wtuild be lidl need b\ immedi.iie v'kIcts tor battle from 
the Xrlmii.iliN Admir.il (uiepr.itic the I reiidi C ommandcr, tele- 
giiiphed to the Mmisiei o\ Marine sjiowmg that he full\ c\|X'clc\l 
to be launched in iiecisi\e .uiack and asking for .in additional 
,md siiunger slnp to lemio.ce the I rendi Squadum \ii me nasal 
stall and commarulers rc'^ted ihcidore under the impression of 
a gicMi iUul sublime decision m piiisuuicc 1 Nsliidi they would 
iCiUliK liicoeNciN risk and endure cncin loss 

I ae - (h u‘ \ilfniullf\ 

\fii\ 10, 1015 

Ihc ix'situ^n in the C i.illipoli Peninsula 
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General TFaniilton informs me that the Armv K checked, its 
advance on AlIii Baba can onl> be earned out b\ a lew ^aids 
at a time, and a condition ot allairs appioximile to tiial in 
Northern F lance is threatened I he situation therefore aiiscs, as 
indicated in mv telegram 2*^)2 

‘It the Aim\ is chc^.ked m its advaiKc on kilid Balir the 
question whether the Na\\ should not toice the Nariows leaving 
the forts intact will dcpLiul enliiel> whether the I ’ect could 
assist the Armv in then adsance to the Nairows best liom below 
Chanak with eommunic ilu^ns intact or Irom iibove cut oil from 
Us base ’ 

The help winch the Naw has been able to give the \im\ in its 
advance has not been as great a'* was antKipated though ellec- 
tivc in keeping down the hie ol the enemv's batteries when it is 
a cjuestion of tienches and machine guns the Naw is of small 
assistance it is these 1 itter th it have checked the \rni\ 

From the vigour ol the enemv's resistance it is impiobable 
that the i)assage oi the I leet into the Maimoia will be decisive 
and thereli^re it is equ dl\ pn^bible that the Stints will be 
closed behind the fleet fins will be oi slight importance if 
the resistance ('f the enenis could be oveicome m time to prewent 
the enforced vMthdiawal ol the Fleet (UMiig to kuk ol supplies 

F he vupporting ol attick ol \rmv should the I led penetrate 
to the Sea of M irmoia will he entriisied to the cruisers and cer- 
tain older batileships including sonic ol the 1 rench whose >hips 
are ncU htlcd lor i serious bombardment ot the Nairows this 

suj’iport will obviou ]\ he mucli less thin is now gi\cn b\ the 

whole (T the I Icc^ 

I he temp^i nj ilie lurhsh \rnn m tlic IVninsuI i indicates 
that the forcing ol ih • DirOandles and ^iib eqiient ap[>e!i nice 
ol the I led olf ( on I irilinoplc vsill rn>l <>l itsell pii>\c deu ue 

1 he points for dcvis (ui ippe ir to be 

/ /r\/ (an the Naw f)v h icme the F)ardanelles cn ure the 
>uccess ol the oper.idon- ' 

StionI If the N iw \ we to '•uller a reveisc which ot neces 

sit> could onK be i Wvcie one would the positum ol the 

Arm' be critical .is t<^ jccqwidi/e the vclude ot the 
oficrations'^ 

This message deseivetl verv attentive studv It was deail> 
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iiUcluietJ to raise the direct issue ol the renewal of the naval 
attempt to force the Stiaiis In it Admiral de Robeck balanced 
the pros and cons, on the whole with an emphasis on the latter. 
But at the same lime he mlimaled unmistakabls his readiness 
to niikc the aitcinpi if the Admiialtv gave the ordci llis tele- 
gram caused me much perluibation I was of course as always, 
in fav(Hii ol renewing the naval all ick Bill the situation at this 
moment was very diflerent from what it had been in March and 
Apiil and in puisuanse ol Admiial dc Robcek's decision of 
March ?2 we were now following another line of |X)lic\ Fhice 
im|>ortanl e\enls had taken place 

I irst the Arm> had Iven landed on the (lallipoli Peninsula 
with a loss ol neaily men I h it arms was it is tiue, 

aiiesied bi«< I '^'d Kiichener had told me that he intended to 
lemlofce it wiih the whole Arnn C orps for which Sir Ian 
Hamillori h<icl tisked 1 he landing under tire had alwavs been 
ihe IcMlure in the o|X'ralion mosi to be dreaded It had been 
accomplished and it seemed that su^e the lurks had not been 
able to present the landing lhe\ would ccrtamlv fill lo slop the 
lurihei advance of the \im\. if the ample reinforcements which 
were available were nipulK pt>ined m I here were iheretorc. 
at this moment reasonable pios|)ecls of cairvmg the military 
oper Hum ihrcunjli lo '•iic^. 's \\ adcspiaie militaiv leinlorcemenls 
were '-ent wilh prompliuide 

Secondlv lialv was about n eniei llie war Ihe \ iglo- 
Ihilian Naval C onveniion wlv^h wc had jU'^l signed oblig d us 

10 seiul four bailieships md tom hglii cruisers to join the 
lialian 1 leet in the \driain I liad midu Liken this on ihe basis 
wiiicli had ruled evei mpcl Much 22 diii \diiiiial de Robeck 

11 id detmilelv abandoncvl ihe naval ill icf md dial we weie com- 
muted lo h'dit the issue mil bv mihtaiv b>Ke Ihe withdrawal 
of these ships from \ilmiial de Robeck s Heel iilihough miLgated 
bv I relic h remforcemenls was nRomjMlible wilh a decision io 
111 ik«. a dcieimined oi cvcii de per ue elloii lo fi ue the Oai- 
(l.iriellcs b\ sliips alone 

Ihiidlv wluil we had so 1« ng dieufed liad al kisi come lo 
pass Ihe Cieiman subm nines had anived m the 1 gean One 
or |XTh.i|^s two, Ol even three weie ie|voiied on dilleieni cxca- 
sions m the neighbourhood of ihe niirdanelles Ihe position of 
»lhe (Jiucn / li.nhdli became one of excepiional danger and the 
securitv of the whole Meet at ihe Daidaiielles was allectcd to 
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an extent which could not be readily measured. Moreover, if 
the Fleet succeeded in forcing the passage and arrived in the 
Marmora, it would Ix' harassed in that sea by German sub- 
marines. 'rhoiigh this fact was not conclusive, the action of the 
Fleet would be impeded and, on the assumption that the Straits 
closed up behind it, il'^ elfeciive strategic life would be to a cci- 
lain extern curtailed. 

Furthermore, the lespcMisibilities of the Fleet now that the 
Arm> was landed and hcaviK engaged were very greall> in- 
creased. As Admiral ()h\cr pilhilv put it ‘On March KS the 
Fleet was single, now it has a wife ('n shore.' 

All these considerations were pieseni in m> mind. 1 heir 
cumulative effect was verv great. Of course if Admiral dc 
Rolxck continued willing to make a decisive att<ick, it would be 
possible in a few weeks to recreate the corulitioris which would 
enable him to do so Our naval resources wcie cinnrnous and 
increasing almost dail>. \\c cmild bv the mitldle ot June have 
raised his licet to a greater strength than e\er. and h*ivc per- 
fected in everv detail the preparations for the attempt Moreo\er. 
bv then we slunild have known where wc '^tood with the German 
submarines m the A gean and what that menace amounted to. 
For the moment, however, the arguments against decisive na\al 
action were ver> weighty. 

On the other hand, I was extremels anxious lor a limited 
operation. 1 wished the f lect to engage the forts at the Narrows 
and thus test the reports which wc had received about the short- 
age of ammunition. 1 rider cover of this engagement 1 widicil 
the Kephe/ minelield to be svsepi and got out of the wav. Ihese 
were [X?rfectl> feasible operations now tlial the mine-sweeping 
force vs as tlioroughlv organized, and the nardanellcs fleet, 
although reduced, w<is ample for their purpose I he elimination 
of the Kephev minefield would in itself begin to impel il the com- 
munications of the arm\ the lurks were building up on the 
Peninsula. 

I could see. however, that 1 ord I isher was under considoiable 
slruin llis sevent>-four sears lav heavy upon him. During my 
absence in Paris up<’»n the negotiations for the Anglo- Italian 
Naval Convention he had shown great nervous exhaustion. Me 
had evinced unconcealed distress and anxiety at being left alone 
in sole charge of the Admiralty. Fherc is no doubt that the old 
Admiral was w'orried almost out of his wits by the immense 
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pressure of the times and by the course events had taken. 
Admiral de Robeck’s telegram distressed him extremely He ex- 
pected to be confronted with the demand he haled most and 
dreaded most, the renewal of the naval battle and fighting the 
matter out to a conclusion 

On the morning of the 1 1th we discussed the situation together. 

I endcMvourcd repcatedl) to make it clear that all I wanted was 
tire sweeping oi the Kephe/ minefield under cover of a renewed 
engigemenl of the fori> at the Narouvs and that I had no idea 
of pressing for a decisive elTort to force the Straits and penetrate 
the Maimora However I laded to remove his anxieties No 
doubt he felt that d the (^peratnui were successful the case for 
the mam thrust in a subsequent stage would be enormously 
strengthened md no doubt this w is true The Kephe/ minefield 
was his as well tO the I urks’ first line of defence After our con- 
versation 1 ord I islicr sent me on the same dav ‘with much 
reluctance' i foimal inemoi mdum which presented a full and 
forceful restatement of his views of the Dartfimelles operations, 
leading t > the v.onclusi()n that he could rK>l 

undei an\ circumstances be a partv loam ^rder to \dmiral 
de Ridxxk to m iks an attempt to pos the T^ardanelle^ until the 
shores have been clfedivslv occupied I therefore wish it to 
\\' clcMiiv unde^ io(\i ih t I dissociate mvselt fiom am such 

pIOjLCl 

I uplied on the same do that lie would never receive from 
me am propo ition tv^ iii^h the Dardmellcs and that I agreed 
with his views on the subicct I ictur ned to the possibdilv that 
\dmu d de Robes k might he called iqxm to engage the foits 
md ^wsep the kephe/ minefield as .m aid to the mdit irv o|X'ra- 
tioio I \pfcssmg uMin mv hojx' that am red issue would (dwavs 
find Us united I appeals\l to him 

We aie now commiiis'd to one of the gieticsi amphibious 
sniei|>iises m histoiv > ou are absoluielv i^ommitted Comrade- 
ship resource firmness p*itience all m Ihs highest degree will 
Ix' needed to carr> the matter throueh to vis tor v 

lie wrote me next dav that since mv teplv had not dehmtely 
repudiated the idea ot a naval alt ick on the mmelield Ixforc 



the Army had occupied the shores of the Narrows, he had sent 
the Prime Minister a copy of his memorandum to me. 

With reference to Nour remark that I am absolutelv com- 
mitted. I ha\c onl\ to sa> that >ou must know (as the Prime 
Minister also) that my unwilling acquiescence did not extend to 
such a further gamble as an> repclilit)n of March IN until the 
Army had done their part. 

Thus it v\ill be seen that ne\er after MaKh 22 were the 
Admirall> and the Naval C'omnnnder-in-( liief able to come to 
a simultaneous resolve t(^ attack On the 21st all were united. 
Thereafter, when cMie was hot the other was coKl On Maich 23 
and 24 the Admiraliv without issuing a<ciual t^rders pressed 
sironglv tor the attack, and the Admiral on the sjioi said 'No.' 
On Ma> K) the Admiral on the sj^uq was wilhny, but the 
Admirallv ^aid '\o.' On August IN, urulei the impression of (he 
disaster at Suvla lki>, the \dmiralt> ^aiseii the question again 
and aulhon/ed the Admiral to use his old baltlesliips to the full- 
est extent, aiul ilie Admiral met them h\ a reasoned but decidve 
refusal 1 asilv, in the idvenl of the tina‘ evaluation Admiral 
Wenivss. v\ho had sikcecde l to the command armed with plans 
drawn up m the mo^l complete tleiail b\ ( ommodoie Ke\es lot 
forcing the Straits, made vehement appeals \o] saiuiion to 
execute them and this time the \dmiiali\ relu cd 


Tlie bad news vshicli came in liom Russia (rom I laiKe and 
from the Dardanelles at this nine, arul the impres>i(»n I had 
sustained wliile with the Armv, led me to issue tiie bdlowmg 
gcner.il mmutc to all Admiraltv Departments- 

(iNtl />r ihc lUnud 

Mn\ II, 1W15. 

Please inform all heads of Departments m the Atlmiraltv. that 
for the present it is to tx: assumed that the war will not end 
before December 31. 1016. All Admiiall> arrangements and 
plans should be prepared on this basis, and any measures for 
the strenglhenine of our naval flower, which will become elfcc- 
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live before that date, nia\ He conMcIcied This applies lo all 
quc^'lions ()l personnel, ships, ainiamcnK and stores, and to the 
or[» ini/ation and maintenance ol the Meet and Dockyards, 
whicfi must be adapted to a loru^ peri'xl of c(mtinuall\ develop- 
ing^ strength without undue soain I auait proposals from all 
defiaitmerUc for the development and expansion ol their 
activities 

W S C' 


On ihe nielit ot Vla\ 12 the (n>l ai! torpcilivd and sunk 
in the Darilanelles b\ a luikish dcsirovei manned b\ <i Ciennan 
crew line event deieimined I >rd Oshei to bring (he Quan 
lb (.')(//' i.vJihc ind he Hi i !e upon nic a mo^t strenuous 
ceniruer tieniand to that cIlcM I did vo{ m> >elt (dsjOcl to this 
Ihe fir^l two 1 t inch gun Moniiois (then ritUned all Jack- 

\ >f} and 'iihuiml ! ann ut:) were now read) and I agreed with 
the first Sea I (^rd tliai (h ‘ (Ju tn I !i ululh she>iild reiurn if 
tliev and laher Monitors iw. battleships of liie ‘Duncan' class, 
and cert^im additional ves cls were sent to replace her lie was 
\er\ milch relieved at this and was gftitetul Ihe position into 
whkh we h ul got w is m ' t penful He wished at all costs to 
cui the lo ^ and come awav trean the hated scene I was bound, 
not onlv bs evetv conviction but bs ever' tall ot hom r, to 
pre"" the eniei pnse and Mni up oiii snuggling \im\ to It. full. 

I hid now to IvcmK tile new^. i > i ivid kitchener I invited him 
to come (o I contuence* il the \dmii d*s on the evening of May 
We sit roiirul the (Vte’ond I ddc I >fd knJiener on mv 
Ii'll I old I ishci on niv nglii t 'geihei vvuh v inous i>iliei oflicers 
( »1 he’ll I ink \ soon in I kitchener leinXvl lint the 
\viniii div weic eoing {n withdi ov the (Jui ' / (du he 

}\. t he* c nIk melv angiv Hm habuu tl composiiie in living 
v>n\ d kit Inm lie pioit'sud veheinendv against wlial lie con* 
sideicd the deseiiion ot (he \iinv at its most ciiiicai moment 
On the other ode I i)rd fisher Hew ml > an even eicater furv 
I he (h/i I ' / ' u/»< ih would come luMue, she would ciune Inane 
at oiue slie wouki ciane home that mghi or he vvould walk out 
the \dmiialiv then and iheie ' C oukl we but have exchanged 
the pivsiiions of these two piaeniatcs at this iiuKlure have let 
• kitchener hold the Vimiraltx i) its task, and sent f islior lo the 
War Office to slam in lire Temforccmcnis, both would have Ix'On 



happv and all would have been well Such solutions were bevond 
us I stoixl by m> agrcenicnl with the hirst Sea I ord. and did 
my uiinosl to explain to I ord kitchenei that the Monitors would 
give equallv good support with tar ^ess risk to naval stiength 
1 recounted to him the vc'^sels we vNcre ‘enilmg and olTered him 
the most solemn guaiantces m which I was supported bv the 
Ntival Stall ol oui resolve to sustain the Aimv bv the mo'-i 
cHectual means I thought he was to some evlent le.issuied 
before lie left 

1 therefore agreed with I ord I isher m a senes ol leleerams 
We mstiLicled Admiial de Rohe^k to send the (Juan f h nfuift 
home wall all dispatch iiiui utna^si secreev We ml('>rmed him 
that / atumin and I aitrnhU v ould join his eiMiimaiul at once 
and Kaore the end of the month he vould have the lir i twii 
monitors the last word m bombadmg vessels their lmiu would 
more than cvuupensate lor the loss ol the (Jimn I li iilufli I he 
first a\ finmitors is delivered wtuild be sent to him \s sevon 
as the I leiiJi Scjuadr<m under his Lomm.md h ui been rii^eil to 
a ioi i\ ot SIN baile'^hips he was lo send the (Juan I (>nili>n 
hnjhuahii and Ptina o/ WuU^ under Rear-Admiral thuisbv 
also wall utmost ^evic^v to Malta m rcntlmess foi service wah 
the It ill in I leet m the \diiaiic m outer to meet the proviaoris 
of the Anul)llilian \ ival ( onvcntion We informed \dmiial 
de Robcek ill a we thi)U*da the m«>mcnt lor an mdejvndenl n iv tl 
attempt to h rce the \uiows had passed ind would noi aioe 
agiUn under existing conditions, .iccoidmglv his role was to 
support the \rmv m its advance 

On these telegrams the last we ever sent loeelher I oid 
I isher and I parleil lor the night 


( n\pif R wxii 

Tlir \ \[ I Ol IHI (lOM RNMI NT 

T m War ( ouncil ot Mav 14 was sulphurous We were in 
presence of the fad that Sir Ian Mamiltoirs army had 
lx.*en definitely brought to a st<uulstill on llie (lallipoli Penmsul.i 
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was suspended there in circumstances of peril, was difficult to 
rreiniorcc, and siill more difficuli to withdraw I he Fleet had 
reltipscd into passivity Lord Fisher had insisted on the wiih- 
diawal ol the Queen / li:aheth Cicrman submarines were about 
to enter the A gcan, where our enormous concentrations of 
shipping necessarv to support the Dardanelles operations Ia> in 
a ver> unprotected state \{ the same lime the tailurc of the 
Bntisli attacks m 1 lancc the Aubers Kiclge was unmistakable 
Si! lohn 1 rench's aim> had lost nearl\ 20()O<i men without sub- 
si, inlial results, and ( leneral 1 leadquaiteis naluiall\ demanded 
increased supplie- (d men and ammumiion I he shell crisis had 
leached its explosion pv)inl ilie short. tge had been disclosed in 
I he lum\ that morning and behind u maiched a jiolilical 
crisis ot the hiM lei I he wc.tknc-s and failure of Russia were 
becoming eserv month naue evident Intense anxielv and 
extreme bad temper all suppressed under lormal clemeanoui, 
chaiacteri/ed the lIiscussioh 

I ord kitchener began in a strain ol solemn and lormidable 
complaint He iiad bevn induced piriKij>ate in the Darda- 
nelles ojK'Miions on the assurances ol the Naw that the\ would 
’torce the passage Now ihe\ had abandoned the attempt Most 
paaicuIuK havl his |udgmcnl been alfecled b\ the unique 
e|iialiiies ol the Qunr / // ulmh Now she was to Ix' withdrawn 
she was to be withdrawn it the vei\ momei'^ v hen he had om- 
mitted Ins arms to a ^^leat opeiatu>n on the (ialh[)oli Peni* ala, 
and wlien ih u ainu w is stiugglmg tor its hie with its back to 
the sea lord f ishci ai this point mteriecled that he h. d been 
ij unsi the Dardanelles >pvialions ♦rom the iK'ginning and that 
the Prime Minister and I ord kilchenei knew this fact well I his 
reiiMikible interruption was icveived in sdeiKc I he Secretary 
ol State lot W u then pnvceedcd to sur\e> <>thci theatres ol the 
wai in in extremelx pevsimivtie mood I he amis m I lanec was 
liring a.^av shells at a rate wliieli no militarv admim'^tration 
h,ui ever Ixvn asked to sustain I he orders which ii id been placed 
lor ammunition ol everv kind were ill being completed late The 
gnrwme weakness ol Russia nuglil at am lime enable the Cict- 
mans to iransier troops to the West and resume the olTenNoc 
against vis Ihiidlx he prvxee'dc'vl to dilate uix^n the dangers of 
iinasion Mow could he tell what woulil hapjx'n * Cireal Hrilain 
enlist tv defended at all costs all the more if other affairs mis- 
cariicxl In these circumstances he could not send Sir John 
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French the four now divisions he had pioniised him: they must 
be reserved for home defence. 

When he had Imished, the C'ouikiI turned to me almost on 
me I thereupon spoke in the sense of the senes of argun)e*its 
with which the reader sliould now be familiar and which form 
(he staple of this volume It it had been known three months 
before that an armv ot from '<(>.(>00 to KHy.OOO men would be 
available in Mav tor an attack on the nard,melles. the attack 
b\ the Navv alone would nevci have [x:en uiulcrtakcn I liough 
matters had gone badlv in mariv quarteis tiiid gieat ilisiippoint- 
nients had been cvperienccii. there was no reason loi despond- 
cnev or alarm, still less to make things out woi'^e than thev weic 
or to lake unreasonable astion I he naved c'lperalions at the 
Dtirdanellcs did not deix'nd *md tuid nevei depended upon the 
{Juvtf} I li:ahitn I hev httd been planned belore it was known 
that she would go She was ntwv [o Ivc withdrawn bc‘ aiise ot the 
danger ot submannes tv^ so invaluable a ship She wouKl lx: 
replaced b\ monitors and tuher special!) itesigned vc^seb better 
suited in mans respects to bombarding opciations and laigelv 
immune from submaiinc ^ittack I he naval suj>pofi i^t the aimv 
would in no wav be allccled It wa^ no cood e\ icgeiating the 
value o\ ihe (Juan / liuifuiii or supposing that a ‘ueai opeia- 
lion ot this kind could turn on a single vessel \s loi die shell 
shortage, that w<»uld lemedv iiselt ti we niiule the etc iic^i exer- 
tions and did not meanwhile embark on premaiiiie ollenaves 
without adequate Mipcnorilv m men, guns or ammumt.on 
1 astij. what w*is this talk about mv.oion ’ Ihe Xdnmahv did 
not believe that an\ I uuling loue c’lild be ellecled. 'till le s d 
clfccled, dial it could be aisiained and nourn hed What giound^' 
were there lor supposing that the eiKiiiv, now lullv committed 
to the eastward etloit aeaiiisi Riissi.i would spin round iiiul bung 
troops back lo invade I nelaml oi attack the Westmn liont’ 
And how manv would thev bring and how long would it take ^ 
Stop these vain ()lfensive> on the Western I ront until the new 
arrm.s were rcadv and sutlicieni arnmumlion was accumulated 
C’onvviitrale the available reinforcements upon tiie Daohmclles 
tuul give them svkIi ammtimlion as was ncccssaiv to re.ich ,i de- 
cision there at the carlieq possdile moment Disc.ird (liesc alarms 
iibiiLit the invasion of <in island no longer ilenutlcd of troops as 
in bM4. hut bnqlmg with .irmcd men and guarded b> a fled 
stronger relalivct) than at the lx‘ginmng (4 the war and possessed 
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of sources ol information never prcMOJsl> dreamed of l^t Sir 
f John f rench have the new divisions for which he had asked, but 
otherwise remain on the defensive in I ranee 

I *im not quoting the actual vstirds in eitIvM ca'^e, but their 
gi>t. I he sen^e is full> sustained bv liie abbicvialed records. 
These considerations appeared to prodiivc a dehmte impression 
ufson the C'ouncii V\e sepaiatcd wiihoiil anv decisam V1\ argu- 
ments were however accepted almtisi m iheir entirety b\ the 
( oaliiion Atlmmisiiaiion which same into existence a tew weeks 
later, and cverv one of the supposiiKMis on which thc> rested was 
vimhcaled bv events the dcparlme the (Jiucn / luahdh did 
not prevent the naval support ot the armv at (lallipoli nor its 
siipplv bv scM I he Hriiish and I rench otfeuMves in I ranee con- 
tinued to I ’1 I . the next ihree veais with ever -uKrcasing bh>ody 
slaughter .md the fruitless desiriicti mi of our new armies I he 
Cicrmans did not and could not ancsi then drive ag unsi Russia, 
which was in tact on the eve of iis tull miensirv Thev did not 
come baek to the West, run w n plnsicallv possible for them 
to do so loi manv months to come I hcv Uid not invade f ng- 
land ihcv never ihou‘»ht (>t mvadimz I ngland at this peruxl nor 
cv>uld iIhv have doiK it h ul ilux liicd 

H(^ae\er events were n«nv to ^apcivcnc in the British political 
sphere whiv.h were dcsimcil to de'-tow ilie hopes ot a siiccC^s- 
tu! issue at the Hard melks *<nd pic^iulc till jv^ssibiUl ot a 
specdv icrmin ilion ol the war 

\ller tlie ( 'un\il I wr«Ue (lie ti)ll<nMng letter to the Prime 
Mimsiei winch I think s cxactlv wheic I sUmmI 

\/f ( iifi ' » ^ t P ft t \/jU su r 

\1u\ 14 NIS 

I must a^l‘ v u to like i.oi' K\\ I I I’ci M.uemem i\) dav tint 
he was aetUU'^l the naulaiKilc' md ii 'J been all tiloiu ’ or wt^rds 
to th i! ellect 1 he I irst Sc*i 1 oid ii .s agreed m writing it> every 
executive telegiam ‘Mi which the i^per Uions h ivc been • i w'ucted; 
md had ihev K*cn immediaicK smccC-MuI the credit vouki have 
been ho Hut 1 make no complain! ot th.ii ’ tm attached io the 
iild bo> tiiui It IS a greu pleasure to me lo wvvrk with him 
I think he reciiMvKales these teeling> \lv immiiI is that a moment 
will piobablv arise m these opcrtfiniis when the \dmual and 
(jcncTtil on the s|>ot will wish .md rc\juuc to run .i risk with the 
Icet for a ercMi and ileciMve eHoit It I leice with them. 1 shall 
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sanction it, and 1 cannot undertake to be paralysed by the veto 
of a friend who whatever the result will certainly say, ‘1 was 
always against the Dardanelles.’ 

\ou will sec that in a matter of this kind someone has to take 
the responsibility, I will do so provided that my decision is the 
one that rules — and not otherwise. 

It is also uncomfortable not to know what Kitchener will or 
won't do in the matter of reinforcements. We are absolutely in 
his hands, and 1 never saw him in a queerer mood -or more 
unreasonable. K. will punish the Admiralty b\ dtKking Hamilton 
of his divisions because wc have withdrawn the Queen t.li:.ubetl\: 
and I isher will have the Queen hlirahedi home if he is to stay. 

Through all this with patience and determination we can make 
our way to one of the great events in the historv of the world. 

But 1 wish now to make it clear tt^ you that a man who says. 
‘1 disclaim res|xmsibility for failure.’ cannot be the final arbiter 
of the measures which may be found to be vital to success. 

I speni the afternoon completing my proposals for the naval 
reinforcement of the Dardanelles and for the convo\iiig of the 
two divisions with whish 1 understood and trusted Sir Ian 
Hamilton was to be immediately reinforcetl. 

Although there could be very little dtHibi about what naval 
reinforcements were needed, 1 did not want the dcmantls to fall 
upon 1 ord Fisher with a sluvk. I therefore went into his romn 
in the evening to talk over the whole posiimn with him. Our 
conversation was quite friendly. He did not t»bje<.t to any of the 
particular measures proposed, but as usual he did not like the 
steadv and increasing drain (>n our resources and the mlicciion 
given to our campaign b> the gn)wing demands ol the Dar- 
danelles. 1 then said to him that it was really not fair for him 
to obstruct the necessary steps at the Danlariclles and then, if 
there was a failure, to turn round and say. ‘I told vou so. I was 
alwavs against it.' He looked at me in an <xld way and said. *I 
think you are right it isn't fair.’ However, he accepted the 
minutes and we parted amicably. 


Into this extraordinary perifxl, when intcnbc situations suc- 
ceeded each other with da/ing rapidity, another event was now 
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io break. Following the method which J had adopted since Lord 
, bisher came to the Admiially, I resumed work in my room at 
about 10 o'clock that night 1 he Italian criMs was at its height. 

I he Italian (lovcrnment had resigned in consequence of the 
opposition to ltal> entering the war, and this enormous and 
brilliant event whidi we had regarded a - itiniost settled more than 
a lortmghi belore now appeared once again to he thrown into 
the melimg-pot \ little before midnight the Italian Naval 
Attache an ollicer ardeniK devoted to the «^ausc of the Allies, 
asked to see me He was accompanied hv Admiral Oliver, who 
hail a hie of papers I he Naval Attache said that the imcer- 
taint V and convulsions lunv prevailing m Rinne made it vital 
that the arrangements lor naval co-operatuwi vHiieh had been 
ci^nccived a d hele>re m Pans ^ht^uld be brought mto 

immediate elfcvt I ndei these arrantenient-- we were to send ifU(f 
(ilia four light ciiiisers to remh^rLC the Italian fleet m the 
Ailrnitic I hese ciuiseis veic to reach Faranlo b> divbreak (>n 
the ISlh I he Naval \llache urged that then arrival sh(nild be 
accelerated If thev lould arrive bv the morning ol the Ibth. 
delimtc riiival co-oper.tlion K^tween (neat Hntiiin and Italv 
* would he in accomplished lad and ihi^ lact might well be 
decisive 

\s I li<id mvs^.lj neg(>iiateJ the Nival ( tMiveniion with Italv 
Ml Paris I \\ IS ol sourse tiillv acc|uamieil w”!' everv dcliiil 1 had 
procured die I list Set I oio ^ agivcinent to all its terms u hid- 
ing the vlisp.Mvh ol the bun v impels fhevo cruisers had been 
detailed IishciN guv^n mm d diicMutg then movcnKiU was 
pii>mincni on the ^i-cond p ige o| ihc trie Nt> que'^iion ol pniiciple 
was mvidved hv <Kseleiatme dicii departuic bv torlv-eighl houi'^ 

It did noi come within ilie limits the working aiiangcmciu 
which I ishei md I had m idc vvub each othci vi/. to lake no 
impoiiant step except in ciMisuliaiion It never vxcuiied to me 
lor it nuMiicni iliai ii coulil be s^i viewcil nor clnl the ( hief of 
ihe Stall suggest that we should wake up die I list Sea I oid He 
wi'^Lild Ix^gin his letters at abv>ui 4 I'^lo^^k m the morning and hi 
wtiuld gel the tile then ! iheietore \ppio\ec he immediate dis- 
patch of thc'-e c I insets and wrote as 1 had done in sunilai cases 
Ix'fore ‘I list Se»i I on! to see iittc'i .i^iion 

I iir more ilian ten ve.iis I Klievcd that tins plirase was the 
spaik that hred the train We ate assured however bv lord 
! ishor’s biographers that he nevei saw the Italian pa^xr until 
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after lie had resigned. Admiral Bacon in his Life (yf l ord I'isher, 
basing himself upon the first-hand evidence of Captain Crease. 
Stales explicitly that the fact that I had on this night proposed 
to the F irst Sea Lord the sending of two more submarines to the 
Dardanelles in addition to the reinforcements w'c had agreed 
upon in the evening, was ‘the last straw’. If this he true the pre- 
text is not the less scants. But the cause behind the pretext was, 
as these pages ma> perhaps have shown, substantial. Ihe old 
Admiral, waking in the early morning, saw himself confronted 
again with the minutes proposing the reinforcements for the 
Dardanelles which he knew he could not resist I le saw himself 
becoming ever more deepl> involved in an enterprise which he 
distrusted and disliked. He saw' that enterprise quivering on the 
verge of lailure. He saw a civilian Minister, to whom indeed he 
was attached by many bonds of fiicndship, becoming cverv day 
a hard and stern taskmaster in all that was needed to sustain 
the hated operation. Fie saw the furious discontents of the Con- 
servative Party at the shell shortage and the general conduct of 
the war. He saw a I ic!d-\larshal in uniform at the head of the 
War Otlice, while he, whose name was a walchwoid through- 
out the countrv, was lelegaled to a secondary place, and in that 
place vvas compelled by arguments and pressures he had never 
been able to resist, but had never ceased to lescni. to become 
responsible lor o[x.*ralions to which he had taken an intense dis- 
like The hour had come. 


When I awoke the ne\l morning, Saturday, I received no 
morning letter from the I irsi .Sea I ord. I his was unusual, tor he 
nearly always wrote me his waking ihoughis on the siluaiam. I 
had to go over to the I orcign Dllicc at about nine o'clock and 
vvas kept there some lime. As I was returning acioss the Hiuse 
Guards’ Parade. Masterlon-Smilh hurried up to me with an 
anxious face 'Lislier has resigned, and I think he means it this 
linic.’ He gave me the following note from the I irM Sea I ord’ 

Mii\ 15, PMS 

Furst Lord. 

After further anxious relleclion I have come to the regretted 
conclusion I am unable to remain any longer as your colleague 
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It is undesirable in the public interests to go into details— Jowelt 
said, ‘never explain’ but I find it increasingly diflicult to adjust 
myself to the iiKieasing daily lequiienicnis ol ihc Daiuanelles to 
meet youi views as you truly said yesterday 1 am in the posi- 
tion ol Lonlinually veto-ing your pioposals 

I his IS not fail to you besides being extremely distasteful to 
me 

1 am off to Scotland at once s(^ as to avoid all questionings 

\ouis truly, 

pJSHi K 

I did not, however at lust take .i serious view I remembered 
a similar leilei couched in terms o\ the utmost formality earlier 
in the year on the *iii laids and he had threatened or hinted 
resignation botii in letters and in conversation on ill sorts of 
matters big and small dunng the la'^t tour or five months, I was 
pretty suie that a gMod fiiendiv talk would put malleis right 
llowever, wlien I got ha^k to the \dmiralt\ 1 found that he had 
entiiclv disappeared lie wa'- not m ihe building he was not in 
Ills house None of liis people knew where he was except that he 
was uoine to Scotland at once fie h cd sent a communication 
to ihc (^Ihei Sea 1 ords which they were engaged in discussing 
at a meeting ot their own 

I went o\cr !•> the Piime Vfmisier and reported the facts Mr 
Asqiiiili immcdiatcb sent his Secret iiv wit! i written oidt com- 
manding 1 Old I oher in die n ime ot the King to relurii lO his 
dutv It was some houis Ixlor^ the I usi Sea I oid was discovered 
He fcluseil point bkink to re ciitci the \dmiraliv or lO discharge 
anv luiKtion lie reiieuitcil his dcicinimiium lo proceed at once 
to S(.oiluid He was hovseser at kneih pei^uaded to come and 
see the Prune Ministcf I w is not present it the inieiview After 
It was tuci Mi \squilh told me ih n he ihougla he had shaken 
him in his intention but that he was nliv much upset Me 
advised me to write to liim. adding It \ou can get bun back, 
well and govxl, but il not n will be a \ei\ dithcult Miuaiiim ' 

I ineil niN best \gain and agtun I had j'crsuaded him b> the 
written word It was useless 

Yi>u, he replied \ui him on iori i\<r iiii I)NRinN»nis \nt) 
NoiiiiNti will n RN >()i IROM II NOlFlINfi I know you so 
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well! 1 could give you no better proof of my desire to stand by 
you than my having remained by you in this Dardanelles busi- 
ness up to this last moment against the strongest conviction of 
my liie as stated in the Dardanelles Defence Committee 
Memorandum. 

You will remain and I siiail go- It is belter so. Your 
splendid stand on my behalf I can never forget when >ou look 
>our political life in >our hands, and I really have worked very 
hard for >ou in return my utnuist but here is a question 
beyond all personal obligations. I assure >ou it is only painful 
having further conversations. I have told the Prime Minister 1 
will not remain. 1 have absolutel) decided to stick to that deci- 
sion. Nothing will turn me from it. You sa> with much feeling 
that it will he a \ery ^rent i:riel to you to part from me -I am 
certain >ou know in >oiir heart no one has ever been more faith- 
ful to >ou than I have since I joined you last OcU)ber. / lia\e 
worked my very hardest. 

, It was no use j^rsisting. and I turned to consider new combi- 
nations. I was by no means sure that 1 should not Ix' confronted 
with the resignation of the otiier three Seii I ortis. On the Sunday 
morning, however, I learned that Sir Arthur Wilson had been 
consullod h\ the .Sea Lords and that he had informed them that 
it was their duty to remain at their posts and that no case for 
resignation had arisen, i was led by this fact to ask Sir Arthur 
Wilson whether he would be willing himsell to fill the vacancy of 
First Sea l.ord. He asked for an h<mr to consider the matter, 
and then to my gralilication, and I will add surprise, he in- 
formed me that he would do so. Py Sunday at noon I was in a 
position h) reconstitute the Board of Admiralty in all respects. 
1 then motored down to the Prime Minister, who was in the 
country. I told him that I oal F'isher’s resignation was lin.d, aiul 
that my office was at his disposal if he required to make a 
change. He said, ‘No, I have thought of tliat. I do not wish it, 
but am you get a Board?’ I then told him that all the other 
Members of the Board would remain, and that Sir Arthur 
Wilson would take Lr)rd I ishcr’s place. I undcTstoiHl him to 
assent to this arrangement F.ater his private secretary mentioned 
in conversation that the situation resulting from the shell short- 
age di.sclosure and the resignation of Lord I ishcr was so serious 
that the Prime Minister thought the Unionist leaders would have 
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to be consulted on the steps to be taken I saw from tins that the 
.crisis would not be by any means confined to the Admiialty Mr. 
Asquith asked me to stay and dine, and we had a pleasant even- 
ing amid all our troubles I returned that night to London. 

On Moiulay morning I asked Mr Balfour to come to the 
Admiralty I told him 1 ord I isher had resigned, and that I 
understood from the Prime Minister that he would approve the 
icconstructu)n of the Board of Admiralty with Sir Arthur Wilson 
as Fust Sea I ord 1 told him Sir Arthur Wilson was willing to 
accept oflice and that all ihe other Mcmbcis of the Board would 
remain 1 said if these arrangements were linally approved b> 
the Prime Minister that afternoon. I would make an immediate 
announcement to the House ol C'ommons and court a debate 
Mr Balfour w is indignant at I ord I isher\ resignation He said 
that It would greatK disturb his I nionist friends and that he 
would himself and prepare them lor it and steady their 
opinion Nc>lhing could cveeed the kiiulness and tirmness of his 
allilude J spent the rest ol the nioming preparing my statement 
for Parliament expecting a secure challenge but also lo be suc- 
cessful I still had no knowledge whaiesei of the violent pcihlical 
convulsions which were proceeding around me and beneath me 
I went chnvn to the House with the list ol nn new Boaid com- 
plete fullv prepared to encounter the debate Before seeing the 
Prime Minister I looked into the ( hmcellor ol the I xchequer's 
li^om \lr I losd (ics'irge then m ide lo me the to!k>wing dis- 
closure Ihe Icadcis ol the Opposiuon were m possession M all 
the facts abom ihc shell shoiiagc and had given notice that ihev 
intended to demand i debate Ihe resignation ol I ord I ishei at 
this juiiclurc created a j^oIiiKal crisis Mr I lovd Cieorge was 
convinced tint this crisis could onlv Ix' suimounicd b\ the 
h)imalion ol a national Coalition (lovernmenl He had accord- 
ingly inlornicd the Prime \1im>icr that he wc»uld resign unless 
such a (toveinmcni were h^imed ai o\kc I said that he knevv 
I had alwavs been m favoin ol such a Ciov eminent and had 
pressed it iit everv |'i<^ssiblc opptMiumtv but that I hoped now 
It miglil be deterred uniil m\ Board was rcxi'iisiiiuicd and in the 
saddle at the Ndmiraltv He said action nuis* he immediate 
I then repaired, as had been .uranged to the Prime Minister. 
He received me with great consideration I piesciued him with 
ihe list of the new Boaid He suuJ. ‘No this will not do 1 have 
\lecicled \o form a national (lovcimnent bv a coalition with the 
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UnionisLs, and a very much larger reconstruction will be required.’ 
He told me that Lord Kitchener w'as to leave the War Oflice and 
then added, after some complimentary remarks, ‘What are we 
to do tor you?’ I saw at once that it was decided 1 should leave 
the Admiralty, and 1 replied that Mr. Balfour could succeed me 
there with the least break in continuity; that for several months 
( had made him a party to all our secrets and to everything that 
was going forw'ard; and that his appointment would be far 
the best that could be made. I he Prime Minister seemed deeply 
gratified at this suggestion, and 1 saw that he already had it in his 
mind. He reverted to the personal question. ‘Would I take ollice 
in the new' Government, oi would 1 prefer a command in 
France?' At this moment the C hancellor ol the I \chequer 
entered the room. The Piime Minister turned to him. Mr. IJoyd 
George replied. ‘Why do you not send him to the Colonial 
Oftice? There is great work to be done there ' 1 did not accept 
this suggestion, and the discussion was about lo continue 
when the door again o^x^ned and a secretary entered with the 
following message for me: 'Masterton-Smiih is on the telephone. 
Very important news ot the kind that never fails has just come 
in. You must come back to the Admiralty at once ' 1 rc|X'atcd 
this information to my two colleagues and quilted them with- 
out another word. 

It ioofi only live minutes to get lo the Admirally. There 1 
learned that the whole Cjcrman Meet was coming out. All its 
three Battle Squadrons, both Scouting (iroups and 70 destroy eis 
were involved. A message from the Cierman C\)mmandcr-in- 
Chief to the T Icet contained the phrase ‘Intend to attack by day,’ 
The political crisis and my own fate in it passed almost com- 
pletely out of my mind In the absence of the First Sea I ord, I 
.sent for Admiral Oliver, the diief of the Slalf, and the Second 
Sea I ord. Sir Frederick Hamilton, and we together issued ordeis 
for the Cirand I leet and all other available lorccs to proceed to 
.sea I was determined that our whole power should Ix' engaged if 
battle were joined, and that the enemy’s retreat should be inler- 
cepUd. At eight o’clock that evening when the complex business 
of co-ordination had been virtually completed, 1 telegraphed to 
vSir John Jellicoe: 

It is not im|X)ssible that to-morrow may be 1 he Day. All 
good fortune attend you. 
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A detailed review of our available strength showed that the 
position at the moment was exceptionally good. Our margins 
were everywhere at their maximum. I requested Sir Arthur Wilson 
and the Second Sea Lord, Sir fTederick Hamill(m. to sleep in the 
Admiralty at my house in order that we might be ready in con- 
cert to face the crisis which the dawn might bring. J did not re- 
turn to tlie House of ( omnions but remained continuously in 
the Admiralty. I ate that evening a red box came round from 
the Prime Minister enclosing a note staling that he had deter- 
mined to form a C balition Cioxernment and requesting all Minis- 
ters to .place their resignations in his hands that same night. I 
complied with this request, adding* 

.... 1 am stronglv in faveuir (^f a National Ciovernment. and 
no personal chiims or interests should stand in its was at the 
present crisis. I should be sorrs to lease the Admiralty, sshere 
i have borne the brunt, but slu>uld ahsass rels on sou to vindi- 
cate ms work here. 

Having dispatched this. 1 svcni l(» bed In the morning I had pre- 
pared for a Parliamentars ordeal of the most searching charac- 
ter; in the afternoon tor a pHvliiical crisis fatal to m>self; in the 
evening for the supreme battle on the sea. F or one da> it ss’^;is 
enough 


With the earliest ilas light 1 ssent dossn to the War Room. 
F>om 3 a m. onwards our directional stations had begun to pick 
up the I nems I k'ct 1 he Cicrman f'leei F lagship was found to 
base been in I at .">3 N., I (mg 4 I . at 2d a.m. She 

was thus some 126 miles ssestssard Heligoland and about 40 
miles from lerschelling Island. \11 the 1 leets were at sea. The 
Cirand I'leet with its attendant squ.uirons and llotillas ssas hasten- 
ing to the southward (\>mnuHioie rsrsshitl ssiih the Harssich 
llotillas, reinforced bs the Poser desirosers and supported by 
eleven submarines, was ofl ilie Texel waK' ing the narrosv .seas. 
It svas (Mils in southern waters that the enemy could strike an 
cITcctive blow, such as attempting to block Calais or F3oulogne. 
If this were their purpose the Harsvich F bree could either have 
attacked them by night, or dravsn them into pursuit to the soulh- 
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ward by day over a line of submarines. Tf by any means the 
Cicrman Fleet could be delayed in southern waters, the oppor- 
tunity would be alTorded to the Grand Fleet of blocking their 
return to German ports, either olF Terschelling or by the eastern 
route into the Heligoland Bight. I he situation after dawn was 
therefore for some time of the highest interest. 

We got no further indication of the enemy’s movements till 
7 a.m. It then appeared that he had altered course and was steer- 
ing south-east instead of west. Ml our faces fell together. Unless 
he turned again towards us. we should not be able to scoop him 
into our net. The morning wore on amid confusing indica- 
tions. At o'clock we learned that the German light cruiser 
Puf'Kiij had met with an accident- presumably from a mine- 
in 54 40' N., 7 5' f . Cjloom settled on the War Ro<mi. This 
was much nearer the (icrman c(nist. \i last, at about half-past 
ten, it became certain that the (jerman Meet was i>n its way 
home. It had in fact as far as we now know been covering 
the laving of the minefields on the Dogger Bank which came 
into evistciKc from this date. This operation being completed, 
the (jcrman I leet re-entered the Heligokiml Bight before our 
submarines could reach their intercepting position. 1 he episode 
vvas over. All our Heels, squadrons and llolillas turned morosely 
awav to resume their long-dr*iwn, iinreleming watch, and I 
awoke again to the p(4iiii.al crisis 

But my hour had passed, ami during the afternoon, and siill 
more the bHIowing das, I learned from a sure source that my 
position was being viewed vviih increasing disfavour bv iln>se 
into whose hands jxiwcr had now fallen I was noi mdiulcd in 
their conclaves, winch prov ceded vsiih the iilnuist animation from 
hour hour. Ihe I momsi leaders nn coming to the aid of the 
nation at this juncture made m) conditions as to police . but 
slipulaicd for half places and patriinage. Mr .Xsquilh had ihcre- 
h^rc to disf'iensc with half his former colleagues I hose whose 
actions m the conduct of the wai were held to have piovluced 
this di' agiecable reMill vv,ctc miturcdly the object of resentment 
in I 'bcial circles t p nil Mondav night it had Ivcen determined 
that I Old Kitchener shoukl be tiaiislcrrcd ftoiu the War Oflice 
to some great position similar to ih<il of C'ommandei -in-C hief; 
but on \ iiesday it was realized that his hold on the conrulence 
of the n<iiion vvas still loo great for any (itw'crnnicni to do with- 
out him. On W'edncsday, Mr. Asquith issued the reassuring 



statement that both Lord Kitchener and Sir Edward Grey would 
remain in their respective posts. 

On Friday the 2 1 si, when l.ord Northclilfc published an attack 
upon ihe War Minister of a vehement character, there was a 
vSponlaneous movement of public anger in many parts of the 
country, and the offending newspaper was burned upon the 
Slock I.xchange. In the wake of these emotions it was natural 
that the vacant Garter should be bestowed upon Lord Kitchener, 
and he was at the same time awarded the Cirand Cordon of the 
Belgian Order of Leopold. His rehabilitation was therefore com- 
plete. I alone was held to blame for all the upheaval and its 
discontents. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 


I'he ni Tc I. ri'^ijs phv^ cal wounds are often surprising!) en- 
durable at the moment ihc\ are received. There is an interval 
of uncertain length belore sensation is renewed. The shock 
numbs but does n(»t paralsse: the wound bleeds but does not 
smart So it is also with the gieat re\erses and losses of life. Be- 
fore I had realized the iiueiisii) with which political irritation 
was being focu.sed on me, I had resigned nnself to leading the 
Admirahv. But on the \\ednesda\ evening an incident ^veurred 
which piofoundlv alfcsted ni> leelmgs and judgment. One of 
the .Sea 1 olds infoimed me lliat Sir Artliur Wilson, who had 
ahead) provisional!) assumed the duties of First Sea Lord, had 
written to the Prime Mmistei deslmmg to serve under at; First 
Lorvl except me. 


Sir Arfhiif H tl\ /o //e Vtune Minister. 

Max L)15. 


Oi \K Mk. As<)i nil. 

In view of the rcpoiis m the pajx'rs this morning as to the 
probable reconstruction of the (lovernmcnl. I think I ought to 
tell you that although I ;igreed tv> undertake the ofike of First 
Sea I ord iindci Mr. ('lunchill Kxause it aptxrared to me to Ixi 
the Ix’st means of maiiUuining continuity of ix)lic\ under the 
unfoi lunate circumstances that have arisen, I am not prepared 
to undertake the duties under any new Fir t I ord. as the strain 
under such circumstances would be far beyond my strength. 

Believe me. 

Yours truly. 

A. K. Wii SON. 
:‘:23 



This utterly unexpected mark of confidence from The old Ad- 
miral astounded me. His reserve had been impenclrable. 1 had 
no idea how he viewed me and my work. Certainly 1 never 
counted on the slightest support or approbation from him. 

I was greatl> disturbed and now found it very hard indeed to 
leave the Admiralty. In the midst ol general condemnation, 
violent new'spat)er censures, angiy I obbies. reproachful col- 
leagues, here at any rate was a judge competent, instructed, im- 
partial who pronounced b\ action stronger than words not 
merely an acquittal but a vindication. I knew well the profound 
impression which Sir \rthur Wilson's action, had it been made 
public, would have produced upon the Naval Service. It would 
have instanllv restored the conikience whieh press attacks, im- 
possible to answer, had undermined. In no other way could the 
persistent accusations ol rash, ignorant intcrlerence b> the civi- 
lian Minister in the naval conduct of the wai be dccisivelv re- 
pelled 1 telt nnsell strong enough with this endorsement to carry 
forward to eventual Miccess the great operations to which we 
were committed I fell that working with Wilson and Oliver, the 
First Sea I (M*d and the C hief ot the StalT linked li^gclher as they 
were, we should again h.ive re-established that umtv, comrade- 
ship and aiitlu^ril> at the summit ol the .-Xdmirallv with winch 
alone the risks could be nm and the exei lions made which were 
indispensable to Mct<n'v I he mb)imalion which had reacheil mo 
was conlidcniial and could luH be then disclosed to the public 
b> me It was not disclosed bv the Finnic Minister. 

I am conlidenr that had the Prune Minister, instead of sub- 
miuing to the demand ol the ( hancellor of the Fxchequer to 
form a C’oaliUon (lovernment. laid the bio^id outlines ol his ease, 
both nav d «ind mililarv. bclore both Houses of Parliameni in 
Secici Sc*^sion, he and the policy he was cxmimilteil tv) would 
have been sup|?oried bv large majorities I he impressive recital 
of all that the War Olhee had achieved under I ord Kitchener 
would <ireall> have mitig<iled the complaints on what had K’cn 
neglected I am sure I could have vindicated the Admiialt) policy. 
M»>i cover on Ma> tcnvering over domestic matters, came the 
Italian deckiration of War against Austria. I he fVime Ministcr'.s 
persomd sliarc in this event was a tremendous fact. I am certain 
that had he fought, he w-ould liavc won; and hail he won. he 
could then with dignity and with real aulhorily have invited die 
Opposition to come not to his rescue but to his aid. On such a 
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basis of confidence, comradeship and respect a true national 
coalition could have been formed to carry on the war, and Mr. 
Asquith would have been spared that interlude of distrustful 
colleagues, of divided or more often mutually paralvsing coun- 
sels and of lost opportunities, which reached its end in December. 
1916. " 

1 wish here to record the opinion that Parliament is the foun- 
dation upon which (iovernments should rel>, and that the House 
of (’ommons in particular has a right to be informed and con- 
sulted on all great (xcasions of political change. The onl> safe 
course is that men engaged as members of a ('abinet in an agreed 
and common policy should stand or tall by a vole of the House 
of C ommons taken after lull debate Departure from these simple 
principles *ed \o a disastrous breakdown, at a most critical 
moment, of the wlude machinerv for carrying on the war It led 
to delay in taking urgent action which delay, as will presently 
apjxar. was fatal in its consequences 


It was (Mily when \Ii appeared m 1928 

that I ord \ isher's ultimatum to the (lovcrnmeni was made pub- 
lic Nothing c(Hild nuxe clearly, ov more cruelly, expense the men- 
tal distress and wild excitement into which the strain tT war had 
plunged the old \dmiral Nothing could portray more vividly the 
volcano ujson which I had Iven living and u|xmi whicli grave 
decisions of war and policy had Iven pursued 

I ord I ishei had written 

‘II the lollmsing six conditions are agreed to. f ctin guarantee 
the succCsslul leimmatioii ol tlie war and the total abolitivui of 
the submaimc menace 

I also wish to add that since 1 ord Rqson wished, in 1S85. to 
make me a I oid ol the Xdinualtv, but at my request made me 
Director ol Naval Ordnance and lorpedcxs instead. I have 
servetl under nine I iisi lords and seventeen years at the 
Admiralty, so I ought to kmnv something ahKHil it. 

(1) 1 hat Mr. Winston ( luirchill is not in the Cabinet to Iv 
always circumventing me Nor will I servo utufer Mr. Balfour. 

(2) T hat Sir A K. WiUon leaves the Admiralty, and (he (.’om- 
niitlcv of lm|>crial Defence, and the War (\mncil. as my lime 



will be occupied in resisting the bombardment of Heligoland and 
other such wild projects. Also his policy is totally opposed to 
mine, and he accepted the position of First Sea I ord in succes- 
sion to me, thereby adopting a policy diametrically opposed to 
my views. 

(3) That there shall be an entire new Board of Admiralty as 
regards the Sea 1 ords and the Financial Secretary (who is utterly 
useless) New measures demand New Men 

(4) I hat I should have complete professional chaigc (4 the 
war at sea logethei with the sole disjx>siiion of the \ leet and 
the appointment ot all (4]iceis ol all lanks whatsoever 

(5) That the fust I ord ot the Admiralty should be absolutely 
restricted to PoIkv and Paihamcniary PioLedure. and should 
Occupy the same jxisition towards me as Mr Ienn<mt, MP/ 
does to I ord kitchener (and very well he dtK's it) 

(()) That I should have the sole absolute authority lor all new 
construction and all dockyard wink ot whatever sort whatsiK'ver. 
and complete contod over the whole o| ilie ( ivil I siablishmenls 
ol the Navy 

(Initialled) I 

19 S Is 

PS I he (»n per cent ot my time and energy which I luive 
exhausted on nine I list 1 ord" in the p.isi 1 wish in the tutiire 
to devote to the succes4ul prosecutnm ol the wai I hat is the 
sole re«tson lor these six cc'iidititMis I hesc six conditions must 
be published verbiiim, so that the 1 leei may kninv my position’ 

It IS need^'ss to say that iliis aniit/mj document was answered 
only by the curl acce[>(ancc ot i i Iki ^ rc'-'gn ilion 


lliC formation of (he new (locernment pr<Kee<ied haltingly 
Although by what was naively «.a!!ed 'Sell Deny ing Oniinaiice* 
it was agreed between the pari\ leavlers that no \femfvi ot 
Parli inienl on either side win* wa- eivmg at the I lorit should 
be i.icludod in the Administration rhe ailjiisirnerU ol parly and 
personal claims raisctl .it lumKfoiis j)i>inis obstinate dilhcullies 
Though I was ktl alone at the Admiralty. I was fully informed 
of every phase m this intricate arnl by no means entirely edifying 
prcKcss It is no part of my pur pise to unfold those mailers here* 
their chronicle may be ^afelv left to the Cirevilles and Crokers, 
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of which posterity, and pi)ssiblv even our own generation, arc 
not likely to be destitute. 

It was during this interval that J had the honour of receiving 
a visit of ceremony from Lord Kitchener. I was not at first aware 
of what it was about. VVe had dilTered strongly and on a broad 
front at the last meeting of the War Council. Moreover, no 
decision of any importance on naval and mililar> affairs could 
be taken during the hiatus. We talked about the situation. After 
some general remarks he asked me whether it was settled that 
I should leave the Admiralty. I said it was. He asked what 1 was 
going to do. I said I had no idea; nothing was settled. He spoke 
very kindly about oui vsoik together. He evidently had no idea 
how narrowly he had escaped m\ fate. As he got up to go he 
turned and s, in the impressive and almost majestic manner 
which w<is natural to him. ‘Well, there is one thing at an> rate 
they cannot lake from voii The \ Icci was reads.' After that he 
was gone During the months that we were still to serve together 
in the now ("ahinct I was ciMidcmncd often to diller from him, 
to oppose him and to crili^.i/c him. But I cannot forget the 
lugged kindness and Wvirm-hearied couilcsv which led him to 
pa\ me this visit. 

the 21 si it was decided that Mr. Balfour was to come to 
the Admiralty. In accsudance with what I knew were the Prime 
Minister's wishes, I endeavoured to persuade Sir Arthur Wilson 
to serve under him He remained oKiurate No argument would 
mo\e him He was at some ixiins [o explain that his decision 
anise uul ol no jx'isonal consideration for me. hut solcK bceausc 
he tell he could not undc^i.ikc the burden wiilunil m> aid. All 
the same, there seemed to be a quite unwoiued element of friend- 
liness m his demeanour, and this was proved a vctir later during 
the l\irliiiment'ii V inquirv int<i the Dardanelles. NvH onlv did he 
then give evidence which was of the greatest possible assistance 
to me but he drew up in a single night a cogent paper on the 
technical gunncT> asjxxis of the plan wc had followed, and cast 
his :egis and aiilhoiitv over an enterprise winch cvervbcxiv was 
by then eager to condemn. 

On the evening of the 21si 1 leportcxi to ine Prime Minister: — 

*1 have tried verv hard but without success to persuade Sir 
Arthur W^ilson to hold himself at Mr. Balfour's disposition. In 
these circumstances 1 would advise vSir Henr\ Jackson.' 
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This proposal was adopted, and meanwhile the process of 
Cabinel-niaking graduall> completed itsell Mr Asquith was 
good enough to orter me the Chiincellorship ot the Duchy of 
lancasiei 1 his ollise a sinecure ol much dignity 1 should 
cerlainl> not have Icll able to accept it but for the fact that he 
coupled with ii ilic piomisc that 1 should be a membei of the 
War Council or War Committee of the C abinet I felt that thus 
situated I should be abk U> bung whalcvci knowledge I had 
acquiud to the seivicc ot the Dardanelles expedition and that 
It was mv dut\ to aid and succour it b\ anv elective means 
still left to me 1 iciivaned m ihc new (lovernmenl so long as 
this condition was (^''served 

It was not till the that the lull list ot the Cjo\crnmcnt was 
announced and Min'stcis changed olliccs and kissed hands Ihc 
interval vstis lull ol anxiet) No councils were hold on war 
matters and all qucsnons ot polic\ hail ikccssuiiIv t(^ be reserved 
for the decision ot the new Cabinet No more troops weic sent 
to the D ird indlcs aul i>nl\ da\ to dav decisions could be taken 
There was no I irsi Sc i I oid In these circumstances I did the 
best 1 could 

I ari> on the mnnmi‘a ot die 2(*ih mv last at the \dmiialiv 
arrived the smisici news ih u the ! t unij ^ had been lorpcdc^od 
and sunk at the Diid inches b> a (icimin submarine However, 
niv lask was over mhI bclore setting out tor lUickinglum Pakue 
J wrote the lollov ms» IcKci to the statesman on whom (he burden 
of Admiralt) allaiis was now pi iced 

\h ( linicJuil In \h lUiht HI 

\f(i\ 2() 

I leave >ou one task ol gicat ililhciillv which rcqiiiics vour 
immediate allcnlion o/ llu prc»l^ctit>n i>l the Dirduicllcs licet 
against ^ubmaflnc ill ick Do not imtlciralc the griviiv ol lliis 
danger i nicss it e in be c »pcd with iheic arc no limits to the 
evil consequences 1 or ne irlv a fortnight 1 have not had the 
aulhonlv to mife import ml decisions Sour fresh mind and 
call judgment will give the impulse which is necessary I sel out 
the lollowmg notes lor wh it they arc worth 

1 Ihc mililarv operations should proceed with all possible 
speed, so that the (x:nod ot d ingcr may be shortened Whatever 
force IS ncccss.iry cah be spared and can he used, should be sent 
at once, and all at once 
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2. Until decisive operations on land can be resumed, the Fleet 
must remain in the safety of Mudios harbour or the Suez 
C anal. Such ships as are required to cover the troops should, 
until the netted lighters arrive, be protected by colliers and 
empty transports lashed alongside. 

3. As soon as possible ships must be provided which are im- 
mune from toipedo attack As spccilied in my minute of the 13th 
imtant to the first Sea lord, the nine heavy monitors should 
go out as soon as each is leady, and the four ‘L cigars’ which have 
been luted with bulges, and which suppl> the medium battery 
for bombarding purposes, should be sent at once Neail> a fort- 
night has been lost m regard to the ‘f cigars' b> the intcriegnum 
heie I ntil these vessels arrive, and while no decisive land opeia- 
lions aie in progiess the exposure ol ships should be kept to the 
absolute iiiininiu.n 

4 At least IDO liawlers and dntiers with 1(K) miles of in- 
dicator net, and eight moie ciesi?o\Lis (which should on the way 
out escort transports) should he sent, in addition to all the other 
mcasuies which luoe been taken and of which vou will be told 
I he pioicction ag*iinst suhmaiines must take the iorm of 
developing a great netted ai^a around the tip of the (jallipoh 
Peninsula, occupied In Luge numbers oi aimed trawlers and 
seaplanes alwavs icvidv I vNani to cmphasi/e the lact that action 
must he diiistic and on a large s^ale Much has been done 

4iheady 

6 I he measuics to watch and net the mouth of the / jriatie, 
and to search loi submaiine beo^s in \via Minor, to mine-in 
hkelv i\ises to dicwelop .i svsten. ol uuelligciKe legaid’ess ot e\- 
jKMise all ol which are now in }i 'giess, must be pressed for- 
waid 

7 Punishment must be doggcuU home 

I iv)m the bottom ol m> heait I wish vou success in tins and all 
other anxious lousiness which lias been thrust upon vou, and 
which \i>u have so k^vallv iind couiagcou''K iindeitaken. 


I bus ended mv admimstiation ol the .\dmiralt> Fc^r thirty- 
four months of picpaiation and ten months of war I had borne 
the prime restx^nsibilily and had wielded the main execu- 
tive power I he reader who has |xrrsevercd thus far in 
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this account will realize the difficulties that were coped witli, 
the hazards that were encountered, the mistakes that were made, 
and the work that was done. Dubious ye;irs, many misfortunes, 
enormous toils, bitter disappointments, still Jay before the 
Royal Navy. But 1 am entitled at this point in the story to place 
on record the situation and condition in which the mighty in- 
strument of our sea power and of our salvation passed into the 
hands of my successors. At no moment during all the wars of 
Britain had our command of the seas been more complete, and 
in no previous war had that command been asserted more 
rapidly or with so little Joss. Not only had the surface ships of 
the enemy been extirpated from the (x;cans of the world; not 
only in the North Sea had his fleets and squadrons been beaten, 
cowed and driven into port: but even the new and barbarous 
submarine warfare had K'en curbed and checked. I or more than 
a year to come the German High Seas Meet scarcely quilled its 
harbours, and even when they did so. it was with no intention of 
fighting a battle and in the unfounded hope that they could 
return unperccived or iinniolcsled. l or eighteen months their sub- 
marine campaign was virtually suspended. In spite of modern 
complications which have been explained, the ec'onomic block- 
ade of Germany was established and maintained, so far as it 
rested with the Navy, with the utmost slriclness: scarcely any 
ship that the Navy had authority to touch ever jxissed our far- 
spread cordons The mainienancc of the armies in I ranee and 
in the Hast prexeeded every month on a vaster scale, without 
the slightest substantial hindrance upon their communication^ 
becoming apparent to our commanders at the I ront. I he mercan- 
tile flecls of Britain and of her allies moved with Irecdtuii in all 
directions about the seas arivl (»ceans; and an insurance rale of 
1 per cent left substantial [)rohi to the (jovcrnmeni I iiiul. 
These conditions lasted during all the year and up to the 
last quarter of the year 1916 I here never was in ail the history 
of war such an unchallenged reign of sea power. 

Meanwhile the Hnti^ll Na\> was growing cont:nuall> and 
rap. Jly in strength I he truiis of the excrlic'ns which had been 
made before and since the outbreak of war were being rcapctl 
with each successive month. Battleships, battle cruisers. light 
cruisers in dozens, submarines in scores, destroyers in thousands, 
were being armed and built, and were coming into cornmis.sion 
in an unceasing and broadening tide. The manning arrangc- 
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nients to meet this enormous new construction were perfected for 
a year in advance, f very requirement known to the naval science 
of the day in guns, in torpedoes, in shells, in explosives, in pro- 
pellant, in coal, in oil, and in auxiliaiy services had been fore- 
seen and provided for in harmonious relation to the expansion 
of our naval power. At the Admiralty we were in hot pursuit of 
most of the great key inventions and ideas of the war: and this 
long in <idv<ince ot every othei nation, friend or foe. Tanks, 
smoke, torpedo-seaplanes, directional wireless cryptography, 
mine fenders, monitors, toi pedo-proof ships, paravanes— all were 
being aetivelv driven forward or develojxrd. Poison gas alone wc 
had pul aside hut not, as has been shown, from want ol com- 
prehension I veil l(^r the new submaniie campaign, not to burst 
upon us for eighteen months, the principal safeguarding 

measures had alieadv been devised, the multitudes of vessels 
were building, the decos ships were at wi^nk 

Moreover the true v\ai leaders ol the Navy had already 
emerged Irom the tanks oi peace-time merit, and in Beatty, 
Keves. I>iv\lmi Pakcnhani and I muvi add lewis Bavl> - 
though undei a iempniar\ (,Ioud we had masters of the storm 
capable ol ii\,illing uj'K)!! the seas and against the enemy's eoasts 
the exploits ol the lamous saikn hgure^ <>1 the past llieie re- 
mained to devise md peikv« those sehcmcs ol naval oflen- 
sive vvIikIi in spite and indeed In means of. modern science 
*uul invention wtnild hass liberdlcd llie |ViU-up skill aiic aring 
of our ollkers and men I here was .i)^o at hand that prciionged 
interlude of ease *ind ii uujiiilliiN upon salt water in which every 
plan could Iv wi>rkad ‘>ut w.ih Mire md deliberate study 

I ri>m all thi'^ reward and tipporiunilN I ishei by his own im- 
piilsi\e l.ilal ad .iiul I through c uiscs which those pages expose, 
vsere for esei diMiihciiied We linecied on. helpless s|X'elators, 
until the period ot ha!s\ on weaihci same Icarfully to aii end 
and the \ei> hie ot ilie Slate was plunged again into supreme 
ha/aitl on the seas 



CHAPIf R xxxrii 


I HI DARkf NINC. sa Nl 

T HI new Administration met for the first lime on Ma> 26 
From the \crv outset its defects as a war-making instrument 
were evident The old Ministers had made an accommodation 
with their political opj^>nenls not on their merits but under 
duress The new Ministers were decpl\ prejudiced .igainst the 
w'ork which their predecessors had done Had ihev been resp<Mis- 
ible thev would no doubt have made a somewhat dillerent senes 
of mistakes The Fmoni^ls had little conhtleiice m the Prime 
Minister Indeed one of the quesuons thev hid most anxiouslv 
debated was whether they \vi)uld assent to his remiining at the 
head ot the Government Mr I lovd (leoige the {xiwerful politi- 
cian whose action had compelled the formation of the ( oalition 
found himsclt on the morrow ot his success in .1 {xisiiion of 
singukir weakness He had cciled ihe I xclicquer to Mi 
McKenna, and found in the new ( ahmet s<» lanzelv his cioation 
an array of Conservative notables who regarded his political 
record with the utmost aveision Mr lionai I aw the I cader of 
the C'onservilive Parts in the House of Commons might well 
have expected tins donnnanl [^osi and tdlliough he was not him- 
self affected bv personal considerations much soreness remained 
among his friends Whereas piactKallv all the important matters 
connected with the war had been dealt with in the I ile Ciovein 
menl bv four or live Ministers at least a dozen powerlul cap- 
able, distinguished jXMsonalilie^ wini were in a jx^suion to assert 
themselves had now to lx: consulted 

The progress of business therefore bexame cumhious and 
laborious in the la^l degree irul though ill these evils were cor- 
rected by earnest palnolism and lovaliv the geiKi il result was 
bo aid to be disappoinlimz lliose who had knovcLdgc had pasts 
to defend, those Irec fiom vsai commilmcnis weie ilsvi liee fiom 
war experience At le isi Iivl 01 ax dilleient opinions prevailed 
on every great lopie and ev^iv (^|x*ialivc decision was ohtaincxi 
only by prolongevl discursive and exhausting discussions Jar 
more oltcn wc lahouied through lone delav . to unsatisfactory 
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compromises. Meanwhile the destroying war strode remorse- 
lessly on its course. 

Although without executive power. I was treated with much 
consideration by the new Cabinet. I continued to sit in my okl 
place on I.ord Kitchener’s left hand. I \\as nominated to serve 
on the committee of nine Ministers which, under the title of the 
Hardanelles (’ommittce, was virtually the old War Council. I 
was invited to prepare statements on the situation, both naval 
and general, and ever> facility was placed at my disposal by the 
Admiialiy fc)r marshalling and checking the facts. 1 ord 
Kitchener was also dcsiicd to present to the new Cabinet simi- 
lar statements fiom the War Otiicc standpoint These papers 
were prepared with the utmo.st dispatch Meanwhile the educa- 
tion of the Ministers in the inside and central point of view 
and thcii initiation in the secret and special information at the 
disposal ol tlic (jovcrnmcnl continued. Opinion dccitircd itself 
incicasnmlv tavourabic to the pKwecuiion of the enterprise at 
the Dardanelles and generally in the cense of the views which 
I had set lorih on the military piobicm li was not. however, 
until the afternoon hinc 7 tlial ilte first meeting of the Dar- 
danelles ( ommittce was convened It was com|'K'>sed of; Ihc 
Prime Minister, 1 md Kitchener, 1 ord I ansclowne. Mr. Bonar 
I aw. Mr Balioui. I oid C\ir/un 1 ord Solborne, Lord Crewe, 
and mvcelt. 

Mr I lovd (fCoige. though a member, was not present ^ n this 
Occasion Indcctl horn ihis time loiward and for some months 
he immcised hiinsell m the piodiiciion ot munitions, '»nd con- 
ceniiatcd his wln»lc encigie'* upon the tiisk 

I he ('ommiliee addie^sed it^ell to liie lequcsis b^r reinforce- 
ments ct'iuained in .Sii Ian llamdi<Mi\ telegram of May 17. 1 ord 
Kitchener pionounced with the utmost decision in favour of 
proseciiimg the campaign ,it ihv- Dardanelles with the greatest 
vigoin lie declared that he would reinfoice Sir Ian ILimilton 
with three divisii>ns of the New \im\ in addition to the low- 
land Icrntonal Division, which had already been disp;\ichcd 
Ivfore the interregnum lie stated ilrat Itc ,ould not consent to 
remain responsible b)r ihc*conduci of ilic war if it were dccidccl 
to abandon the attack upon the (tallipoli Peninsula. The Coun- 
cil accepted this clear guidance not merely with relief but with 
sati.sfaction. ('Ipinion was unanimous. The following conclusioas 
were recorded : . 
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‘1. To reinforce Sir Ian Hamilton with the three remaining 
divisions of the First New Arm> with a view to an assault in the 
second week of July. 

‘2. To send out the following naval units, which should be 
much less vulnerable to submarine attack than those under 
Admiral de Robeck’s command: — 

"Ijidymion and I'heseus llight cruisers ol the "‘1 dgar*’ class 
just fitted with bulges]. 

'Four monitors with 14-inch guns. 

‘Six monitors with 9.2-inch guns. 

‘Four monitors with 6-inch guns, and one of the latiei to 
follow later. 

‘Four skxips. 

‘Two ‘4 " Class submarines, now en route. 

‘f our “H’' Class submarines,’ 

Thus the naval measures decided on b> the new Ikiard ol 
Admiralty and the new War ( ouncil wvre in principle the same, 
slightly extended, as those which had been prcsiouslv pressed 
by me upon Lord Fisher on the eve of his resignation I he mili- 
tary decisions were, howescr. on a lar larger scale than any 
which I ord Kitchener had counlenancM^d hitherto. Besides the 
two divisions which it was m contemplation to send on May 17 
and May 30 respectively (one ol which had already gt>ne). two 
others weie added; and ol the lour divisions so av^gned t(' Sir 
Ian Hamilton, three were to be divisions ol the New Arm>. 
which was considered, |KThaps unjustly, superior n> the Ici- 
ritorial divisions at this period 

I he conclusions of the Oardanclles ( ornmittee ol June 7 were 
brought before the ( ahincl on the *Hh, and a vcr> hot discussion 
arose on the general principle of whether the Dardanelles enter- 
prise should be persevered m or whether wc should ‘cut our 
loss’ and come away, I his was. in lact, going over the whole 
process by which the Dardanelles Committee had arrived at their 
conclusions I he sense <»f the ( abmet on the whole was how- 
ever clearl> with the Commiitce, and in the end it was agreed 
that the three divisions should go as leinforccmcnts to Sir Ian 
Hamilton. 

There was however from the outset to the end a duality of 
opinion in the Cabinet which, although it did not follow p;iriy 
lines, resembled a party cleavage, and at every stage in the re.st 
of the Dardanelles operations caused serious embarra,ssmcnt. Had 
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Ihe Prime Minister posses<;cd or been able to acquire plenary 
authority, and had he been permitted to exercise it during May 
and June without distraction or interruption, it is m> belief, 
based upon daily acquaintance with these transactions, that he 
would have taken the measures which even at this stage would 
have resulted in securing a decisive victory But from the moment 
of the formation of the Coalition power was dispersed and 
counsels were divided, and every inihtaiy decision had to be 
carried by the same sort of process of tact, lempon/ing, and 
exhaustion which occurs over a clause in a keenly contested Bill 
in the House of Commons in time of peace Ihese facts are 
stilled not with a view of making reproaches where all weie 
eqUiilly sincere and equally well-meaning but to explain all the 
melaiKhob la )t events 

We had now at length got on June the kind i)l decisions 
which were necessarv to cairv the Liiterprise through to success 
I here was ni'i /tiiliuin reason ot anv kind why the decisions 
which were reached on lime 7 *ind June should not haNC been 
taken within 48 houis ol Sii Ian llamilt(m\ telegram of May 17. 
All the lads necessaiN l(' the decision were cqualK available 

on that dale all the iiv)ops were equ<ill> iWaikible all the argu- 

ments were cquallv clamant lUit Irom sauces m which the enemy 
had no piirt which arose soIcK toMn the ctmliisuMi ink') which 
the governing instrument in this >umi\ had Veil tin own from 
a lortmght to thiec weeks wcie lv>si ioi cvci 

I he consequences weic momentous 1 mic was die clominatmg 
factor Ihe cMiiiordimirv mobilitv iiiul uncxpeclcdnes ol am- 
phibitnis powei can as his jx*en nIiowh onK be excited in strict 
iclation to limited peiiods ol lime Ihe surpiise ilie rapidity, 

iind ihc mtensiiv oi die attack ne dl dependent on the state 

ol the ciicmv's piepariitioiis at a given momciii i very move- 
ment undertaken on one side can be maulicd b\ i counter- 
movement on the other I orcc and lime in this kind ol ofX'raiion 
iimount to almost the same dung .md cMch can to a veiy large 
extent be expressed m terms ol the other \ week lost was about 
the same as a division 1 hrcc divisions m lebruarv could have 
(xcupied the C)allq'K>h Pemnsuki vsith Iildc lighting I ive could 
have capluied it after March IS Seven were insulliciem at the 
end ol April, but nine might just li.ive iK>ne it I Icvcn might 
have siifliced at the Ix'gmnmg <f lulv 1 ouucon were to prove 
msuflidcnt on \ugust 7 Moicoxei. one delay breeds anolhci. 
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The dale of the next great attack on the (lallipoli Peninsula 
was governed by two factors- - the arrival of the new army, and 
to a lesser extent by the state of the moon. It v-as considered 
that a surprise landing at a fresh point could l>est be etreclcd on 
a moonless night. If therefore the dark period of July was missed, 
the operation in the particular form adopted must stand over 
till the similar period in August. It will be seen l\v reference to 
the decisions of the Dardanelle.s ('ommittcc ol June 7 that they 
contemplated an attack in the second week of July, and helieved 
that the three new divisions would all have arrived b> then. This 
W'ould have been the most faxourahle moment. It could cer- 
tainly have been achieved if the decision had been taken 
promptly on the receipt of .Sir Ian Hamillon's telegrani. or. if 
pending a general decision on policy, the dispatch of reinforce- 
ments by di\isi<Mis could have prcKceded while the (lovernment 
were considering the malicT, But as it was. the troops that it was 
now decided to send did not or cc^uld not arrive in time lor a 
July attack. The three New .Army divisions did not. in fact, finish 
arriving until July had ended 'Ihus the great battle at An/ac 
and Suvia Bay was fought in the second week of August, in- 
stead of, as would have Iven pertcvily pr.icticable, m the early 
part of July. During the month that was thus lost, i e . from the 
beginning of July to the beginning ol A\ugusi, fi’ti fic\\ lurkish 
divisions, or their ec|in\alcnts, tH,*sidcs important dralts. according 
to our now certain knowledge, rcMchetl llic defeiulcis of the IVn- 
insula. and thus our new' divisions, which v^e had at last decided 
to send, and which if sent in time would have given us a gtKKl 
superiority, were equated and cancelled out IxH'ore they got to 
the sp<it. Moreover, in the interval our lantl forces were greatly 
wasted and reduced by sickness and casualties, and the licet was 
exposed to continuous danger Irom submarines. Tlie ( Icrmans 
acquired an ever-increasing control of the luikish Artnv. and 
the whole methods of defence were in conse^jvieiice far better 
organized Ihc defeats of the Russians m (lalicia during Juite 
and July pr<Kluced a marked change in the lighting spirit of the 
Tii.ks on the Peninsula Ihc removal fiom Bait>um of (ieneral 
Islomine’s army, which was thrown into the main Russian 
battlefields, liberated the considerable forces which the I'urks 
had been forced to keep conccnl rated at or near Midia to guard 
against a landing there. Bchue June was half over it became 
clear that the rcinforcemenls could not reach the Dardanelles 
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in time for a July battle. The second week in August wa^ the 
earliest date when the troops would be there, and the nights 
would be moonless. 

All these considerations were present in niy mind and filled 
me with intense anxiety about the issue ol the next great effort. 

1 therefore laboured by c\er> means open to me to secure even 
larger reinforccme/it^ and above all their accelerated dispatch. 

May and June saw the beginning of the great Russian retreat. 
Dp till the end of Marcii the strategy ol Hindenburg and 
lAidcndorll had aimed at the encircienicnl and capture of entire 
Russian armies They had made their lirsi cast towards War- 
saw in November, b)14. but the German and Austrian forces 
were not strong enough to nislain so ambiti(His a conception, 
and thr o^-nipt was skilfully frustrated by the Grand Duke. 
They tried a second cast in January this lime Northward 
against the Russian armies in 1 ast Prussia. But although nearly 
100,000 prisoners were captured in the fearful winter battle of 
the Masurian Lakes, the bulk ol the Russian armies slipped 
aw*iy as the Germans closed round them, and no strategic result 
vNas attained. ‘The plan was gocKi and this time the forces em- 
ploscd were adequate, but the season was badly chosen and the 
dillicultics of a winter campaign under-csiimaied.'^ By the be- 
ginning of March, IQ 1 5, the entire I astern front had again sub- 
sided into trench warfare, and on March 22 Pr/emy'-* fell to the 
Russian Southern group ol armies, selling fice lai Russian 
h^ccs for the invasion ol Hungary. 1 he second HiuJenburg- 
I udcndorlT attempt to procuie a supreme decision in the fast 
had failed But now a suggestion came from the Austrian C'hief- 
of-ihe-SiaiT, C onrad von Hoi/cndorf. to forte the Russians out of 
the lienchos by a break ihiough on a limited front, Hindenburg 
and I udcndorll, sidl intent upon lejKMiing lanncnbcrg. op|x>sed 
liic Ausliian plan, and wished in spite of their predous di.y 
appointmenls to achieve siraicgic results by undertaking another 
enveloping o^vralion liom the North on an c’ cn Ir \rscale. For 
this the German Main Headquarters i,ould lind neither (he men 
nor the munitions which wcic needed ind on Apiil 4 1 jlken- 
havn. who had succeeded Moltkc as CJiin of the German General 
Staff, decided to adopt the Austrian coni^cplion and to attempt 
a break ihrougli IxMwecn (lOilicc and larnow as C'onrad von 
Hot/endorf had pro(x>scd. Tarnow lies in Galicia, near C racow, 

> (icncra! von 1 ran<.ois: a (icinian aulhontv 
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at the junction of the Biala and the Dunajccs Rivers, and Gor- 
lice, just north of the ( arpathians. is about twenty-five miles 
south-east of Tamow The sector of attack lay on the south side 
of the Russian salient in (jalicia, so that a considerable poi- 
tion of the Russian front lay to the west of the (jcrnian line of 
advance, under the menace of being cut oil should it succeed 
The blow was an upper-cut 

The Cjcrman-Aiistrian attack began on lVfa> 2 It had been 
entrusted to Mackensen Aided b\ poiscin gas and a tremendous 
artiller\, the attack was immediatelv successtui, b(nh the hist 
and second Russian positions being captured The strategic in- 
stinct ot C\')nrad \on Hot/endorf was also to be vindicated, tor 
the Cirand Duke Nicholas, rathei than allow the troops on 
either side ot the gap t(' be taken in Hank, withdrew the whole 
line in this part i^f the front I his pKKCss ot attack on a limited 
front was repeated ciMiimiiousIv h\ the Ciermans during the 
months that followed, and each time it induced large with- 
drawals of the Russian line culminating in the clearance ot the 
whole ot (jaliciii ami Poland and the tall tme alter anothei of 
all the foriressc and ti>wns on which the Russian armies hiid 
rested 

As this sombre development W 4 IS iccOKicd da\ alter da> dur- 
ing June and JuK on our m<ips I oid kitchener bectirne in- 
creasinglv anxious l!c leaied that Russia would ct)IIapse en- 
lirel> and th«ii the (lermans would then tianster immense loiccs 
from the f astern to the Western Iront lie peisuadcd himscll 
on more than (me <xcasion, that this transference was already 
in progress and that a hostile olTensoe m Pmikc was imminent 
For re.isons which luive lx*en abundanllv explained, I could not 
share these ^ipprehensions and I endeavoured to combat them 
on everv (xcasioii ( believed that the Russians would succeed 
in retaining serv large \ustio-( leriiMn armies on then Iront toi 
an mdelmite perrod I did not belie\e that the Ciermans had aiiv 
inleiuion oi abandoning their drive ag^unsi Russia or ol g(Mng 
back and re-o|xning <in olfensive in the West 1 ast]>, I pointed 
coil .nuously to Victors at the Dardanelles as the sole and 
supreme rernedv open to un for the evils ot our situation 


While Ministerial changes and ( abmet discussums had been 
takinu place at home, the situation at the Dardanelles and on 
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the Gallipoli Peninsula had passed through several critical 
phases. On May 19 the Turks, having received news of the arri- 
val of German submarines, made a most determined and serious 
effort to drive the An/acs into the sea. Hie attack, in which four 
divisions comprising 30,(K)0 Turkish infantry took part, was 
maintained for many hours both in darkness and in daylight. 
It was completely and decisively repulsed at every point. When 
it ceased the Turks had lost at least 5,()(X) men, and 3.0(X) of 
their dead lay in front oi the An/ac trenches. Fhe British losv 
on the other hand, did not exceed 6(X). On the morrow the Turk- 
ish C ommander asked for an armistice to burv the dead and 
collect the wounded, and this was conceded b> Sir Ian 
Hamiton. 

‘After M'‘v I9lh/ said the Turkish War Ofiice when the war 
wa^ over, ‘it was realized that the British delence at Anzac was 
loo strong to enable us to effect anything against it without heavy 
artillery with plenty of ammunition, and since our own posi- 
tion was also very strong in defence, two weak divisions were 
left m the trenches and the other two were withdrawn.’ 

Ihc position at Anzac was henceforward unchallenged. 

On June 4 a general attack was delivered by the British and 
french along the whole front at llelles. In this action the 29ih 
Division, the 42nd Division, the 2nd Naval Brigade and both 
I rench Divisions look part 1 he Allied forces numbered about 
34,oOi) infantry and the lurks 25,tXK). Despite a dclic- 

ienc) in artillery and ainnuiniiion, the British troop^ j*tormed 
the trenches of the Turkish centre. The Trench gained ground 
on the right; but were afterwards driven back l>y counter- 
attacks. Ihis exposed the Hank of the Naval and 42nd Divisions 
who were in succession com|xrlled to yield up the greater part 
of their gains. In the end the general line of the Allies was ad- 
vanced by no more than two or three hundred yards. The battle 
was costly for both sides. Ihe Turkish losses amounted to 
1(),(H)(), and those of die British alone to an equal number. As 
in all the battles on the Peninsula, the issue hung m a trembling 
balance. The Turks weic thrown into such ccmfusic>n that on only 
two kilometres of their front no less th. i twenty -live battalions 
(or parts of battalions) wcie mingled in the line without any 
higher organization. In these straits the Turkish Divisional Com- 
mander reported that no further British attack could be resisted. 
In a heated conference the Turkish Chief -of-thc-Staff advised the 
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wiihdrav^al of the whole front to Achi Baba. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty and by the enemy's good luck that the inter- 
mingled troops were relieved by a fresh Turkish division on the 
night of June 7. 

On June 21 another important action was fouglit by the F rencli 
Corps, which attacked with great spirit on the right of the Flelles 
Front, captured the Fiaricot Reiloubt, and made a substantial 
advance. A portion of these gains were wrested from them the 
next day by a Turkish counter-attack. 

A week later, June 2S. the Fhiiish being leinforced by the 
52nd Division, made a general attack on the leit of the Helles 
Front. Five lines of tienches were captured, and an advance of 
ab<')ut i,(KX) vards was secured. I he f uikish fierce engaged com- 
prised 3S,0tK) infantry v^ith 16 field and 7 heavy batteries. The 
Fire of the ships was, on this occasiem, found to be most elfecl- 
tivc. and the success of the attack again led [o critical discus- 
sions at the Turkish Headquarters. IhcCitrman ( icnend, W'cIkt, 
now commanding the Southern /one. wished to withdraw the 
whole front to the Kilid Bahr Plateau. I iman von Sandeis. how- 
ever, overruled him and demanded instead a speeds counier- 
attack. For this purpose, two fresh urkisli Divisions weie 
brought into the line, ainl i fieice surpiise iisMult w,is delivered 
before dawn on Jul> > fhc lurks were repulsed with a loss of 
6,0(j<) men. 

‘The affair of the 2Sih,' said ( lencral ( idlweil in his cch)! and 
instructed account ol the ('ampaign,' ‘following closelv (khii- 
aud\ stroke on the opposite flank seemed to suggest that il there 
had Iscen a pleniitul reserve to ihonv into ihc s^,alc at this junc- 
ture on the Flelles f lont, this might have proved the psychologi- 
cal mv)nient for initialing a deter mined eflort to secure Knlhia. 
the high ground beyond ihiit coveted village, tind even pi'ssibly 
Achi Baba itself; no such reserves weie, however, available.' I he 
paralysis of the British I xccutive duimg the fcnination ol ihe 
Coalition Ciovernmeni and the education of iK new ministers 
had clfectually withheld this boon. 

A third attack along the whole front wa^ delivered with such 
ammunition and troops as could be found on July 12-13. Ihe 
general line was advanced fiom 2tH) to 4t)() yards, but no import- 
ant results were obtained. It had l-reen evident from the begin- 
ning (7f July that considerable reinforcements were reaching the 

‘Major Genera] Sir C. T Caljwcll* /he ParJanvIici, p. 160. 
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Turks. On the other hand, the British Army was woefully re- 
duced by wastage and casualties. Already by the middle of May, 
after the first battles, the infantry of Sir Ian Hamilton’s five divi- 
sions were 23,CKX) men, or 40 per cent below their war estab- 
lishment. These deficiencies were never overtaken by the drafts 
supplied by the War OHice. The 52nd Division and various minor 
reinforcements dribbled in during June, but did little more than 
keep pace with the wastage While the new di\isions were on 
the sea, the old divisions were dwindling. During the whole of 
May, June and July, the total of the British borces on the Penin- 
sula and at An/ac never exceeded 60.()0i) men. 

f'\en more discouraging than depleted battalions was the 
scarcity of ammunition. ‘During the months of June and July,’ 
said (ion "''mpson-Bail ie wlv> commanded the British Artil- 
lery'- ‘the total number (4' rounds of IS-pdr. ammunition at 
C'ape Helles never reached 25,0O0 Before one of our attacks it 
used to reach its maximum, which was about l^,(KK) to 23,CKX). 
riie total amount of IS-pdr therefore v^as limited to about 
12,000 rounds, as it was necessary to keep 6,(H)o to lO.(KM) rounds 
in reserve to guard against Tuikish counler-aKacks. As there was 
no high explosive shell for the l8-jxlr. (except 640 rounds ex- 
pended on June 4) only shiapnel could be used, and it is well- 
known that shrapnel is but little use for destroying hostile 
trenches.' On July 13 ^aily 5.0<M) rounds for the field artillery 
remained at Helles, and all a^,ii\e operations had. perforce, to be 
suspended. , 

4 he weight (^f tield-giin ammuniii(>n available to prepare and 
support the British assa.ulis in any of these battles on the Pen- 
insula never exceeded 150 ions, for the purpose ol judging the 
scale of the artillery pioparaiion. this may be compared with 
1.300 Ions fired in the first two days oi the battle of Loos at 
the end ot .September tm the same yeai: and with upwards of 
25.tHH) tons often fired m tw»» days during the \ugusi c’ltfensive 
of lOjS, I he rifle and madime-gun liie ol the defence on each 
occasion remained a constant Lictor. Hard tasks were therefore 
set to the troops in (lallipoh. and the *'ict that the issue hung 
continually in the balance is the measine of their bravery and 
devotion. 


^ (iiiUipoIi /)/a;\. Appciuiiv I, 2St, Statement ot Ntaiv>i -C'leneial 
Simpsi>n*naikic. 
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The fact that during all this period the British Fleet neither 
attacked nor threatened the forts at the Narrows nor attempted 
to sweep the minefields enabled the Cjerman and Turkish Com- 
manders to draw upon the medium and mobile artillery which 
defended the Straits for the purpose of succouring the Fifth 
Turkish Army in its desperate struggle. 1 he first transferences 
began on April 27. On Mav 23 Admiral von IKedom, who on 
April 26 had assumed command of the f ortress of the Darda- 
nelles anJ of all the Marine Defences of the Straits, icported to 
the Frnperor that he had up ti) that date, under protest, already 
yielded to the Arm\ the following artillerv: 

Six S. 2-inch mortar^, eight t>-inch held howitzers, iwd 4.7- 
inch quick-firing field howitzers, nine 4.7-inch field howitzers, 
twelve 4.7-inch siege guns, and twelve held guns In all forlv- 
nine pieces. 

During June and .Jul> the frith Turkish Anns in its distress 
made ever-increasing imoails upon the artillerv tiefence of the 
Straits. Admiral vtni I ^cJ*>in*s letters to the I mjxTor reveal his 
anxietv at this denudauon of the marine artillery, and also the 
dire need of Cicrman arnmuniiKni, onlv for the forlr'css 

svstem, but also for the fifth *\rm\ Wiilunii ammunition frt)m 
Germanv, he wrote, the Armv could hold the enemy for onlv a 
short time; 1 urkev must spare no cfb^ri {o gel (jcnnan ammuni- 
tion lhn)ugh ilie IFtlkan i^ounirics. 

7’hesc elfijrts met with no uiclCss and on \ugusi 16 Admiral 
von I sedorn reported to the I mfxnor that ‘the attempts ol hring- 
ihg ammunition ordered in (icrmariv through Rournania have 
all failed.’ fie was therefore forced l<^ endure his precarious siiiia- 
tiv)n month alter month. It must, hi'wever. be observed that 
whereas the Turkish shortage of lUnmumlion arose from causes 
bevond their control, the British sliortage spiang scilclv fr<Mn 
lack of decision in the disiribulion ol the available quantities 
between the various theatres of war. 

t * + t + 

The measures taken to cope with the (lerman siibmitrine 
attack upon our communications followed in the main lines 
which have been indicated and proved, broadly s|KMking, com- 
pletely sLieecssful. The fleet was kepi in the shelter of Mudros 
harbour; battleships were onlv exposed when required for some 
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definite operation, and the ordinary support of the Army by 
fire from the sea was afforded during June by destroyers and 
light vessels. 

This was found to be sufficient. The observation and direction 
of the ships’ fire attained every week a higher efficiency. This 
process continued steadily until naval co-opcralion in land fight- 
ing on Ciallipoli had become a factor of the utmost value, fn 
July the monitors and ‘bulged' cruisers began to arrive. Thence- 
forward the fire of the Turkish guns from Asia was controlled 
and largely quelled. The four large monitors armed with 14-inch 
guns, four medium monitors armed with 9.2 or 6-inch guns, and 
four 'bulged' cruisers {fhescus, hmlyrnion, Grafton and Edgar) 
were all on the scene by the end of that month. Had action been 
taken when it was first proposed to Lord Fisher, the arrival of 
these vessels would have been antedated by more than three 
weeks. But the interval was passed without serious disadvantage 
to the Army: and when the whole Monitor Meet had arrived, the 
Naval support of the tioops was not only fully restored, but 
much enhanced. 

Meanwhile the suppl> ot the Arm> was maintained bv the use 
of large numbers of small shallow -drat t vessels and pr(xeeded 
uninterruptedly, so that bv the middle of Julv reserves of 
twentv-tour days' rations had been accumulated for all troops 
ashore at Hellcs and An/ac 1 he reinlorcements sent from home 
were conveved to their destination, although several irarispc^rls 
were torpedoed, and in one case a thousand lives were lost. It 
is remarkable that neither monitors, ‘bulged' cruisers, nor 
shallow 'draught vessels were ever seriouslv att ickcM or 
threatened bv submarines. I asilv. the great ncticxl areas proved 
an ellective deterrent against submarine attack. Although war- 
ships of every kind were coiUinuallv moving about within them, 
thev were in no case molested during the whole of the cam- 
paign. Ihus. what had seemed to be a danger potentiall} mortal 
was entirely warded (Ml bv suitable measures ixrseveringly 
applied on a sufficient scale 

While the submarine attack upon the British sea commumca- 
tions was being frustrated, a far more elf tive pressure was be- 
ing br(Uighl to bear upon the enemv. In December. 1914. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Norman Holbrook had gained the V ictoria 
Cross b> diving his submarine B 1 1 under the minefields of the 
Dardanelles and sinking tlu‘ Turkish cruiser Messudieh, On 
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April 17 this desperate enterprise had been again attempted by 
submarine H 15 in conjunction with Sir Jan Hariiilton’s impend - 1 
ing landing. The elTort failed. The vessel ran aground in the 
Straits near Dardanos; her Captain. I iculenant-Commandcr T. S. 
Brodie was killed: most cU' her crew were captured and her car- 
cass. after being lierceK contended for, was finally shattcicd by 
a torpedo from a British picket boat. On April 25. while the 
landing was in progress, the Australian submarine .Al 2, un- 
deterred b> the fate of her forerunner, most gallantly and skil- 
fully dived through and under the mincticlds and succeeded in 
entering the Sea ol Mairnora. Here from the 25th to the 3()th 
she attacked the 1 iirkisli shipping and sank a large gunboat. 
On April 3t), howe\er, being damaged and unable to dive pro- 
perly. she was hcrsell sunk, after a iwi> hours' light, by a l urkish 
torpedo boat. But the way had been re-opened. fhe passage, 
whatever its perils, was Tiown to be still not impossible. The 
losses of these two boats, which so greatly disturbed Lord lasher, 
did not prevent a sublime [X'rseveraiue. On April 27. L 14 under 
Ijeutenant-C'omnuuKkT (\ Boyle dived at ds feet thioiigh the 
minelield, j^a^sed Kilid Bahr at 22 leet under the lire of all tlie 
F^orts and torpcdixsl a lurki^h gunboat near (lallipoli. I rom 
this time forward, till the end one or rnoie Biitish siibmaiines 
c<mtinu<iusly operated m the Sea ol Marmora, and then attacks 
up<^n the I’urkish water communKations, almost by themselves, 
achieved the ruin ol the enemy 

E 14 remained in the sea of M.umou from April 17 to May 
18, continually hunted by torpedo bo.UN and other patrol craft, 
and lired on so c<Mistariily that she could scarcely liiul hreaili- 
ing space to recharge her h.lllcnc^ and keep herself alive 
Nevertheless she wrouglit dcciMvc fiavix' on the lurkish trans- 
ports. On liic 2^hli she <utatked two and sank one. f)n May I 
she sank a gunbcKil On May ^ she atta^-ked another iranspoit 
and drove others back to Con'.tantinople On tlie l<Kh she 
attacked tvo transports convoyed by iwt) I’urkish desin>yers, 
and fircil at both. I he scc<>nd tran-port was a very huge vessel, 
full )f troops; a terrific evpiosion followctl the impact of the 
torpedo, and the transport sank r<ipidly. An entire inlantry 
brigade and several Kittcrics of artillery, in all upwards of 6,0trt) 
Turki.sh soldiers, were drowned. Phis awful event practically 
arrested the movement of l urkish troops by sea. I* 14 had now 
no torpedoes, and on Mav 17 she received wireless orders to 
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return. On the 1 8th she again ran the gauntlet of the Forts at 
22 feet, and dived, as she thought, under the mineliclds. She 
must, however, have passed right through the lines of mines in 
extreme danger. 

Commander Nasmith in h 1 1 entered the Marmora on the 
following day. Mis vessel was newly equipped with a six-pounder 
gun, and cruised for some days lashed alongside a sailing vcs.sel, 
sinking a gun-boat and several ships. On' May 25 Commander 
Nasmith dived I* 11 literally into Constantinople, and hit with 
a tort^do a large vessel alongside the arsenal F 1 1 grounded 
several times and csca}3ed with great dilliculty from the enemy’s 
harbour. She now established a reign of terror in the Marmora, 
attacking unsuccessfully tlie battleshiji Burharossu, light- 
ing with d»"so ; ers, sinking store-ships and steamers, with con- 
tinued hair-breadth escapes from destruction On June 7 she 
returned through the minelicid, actually fouling a mine which 
she carried on her port hydroplane for a considerable distance 
v^hlle under heavy Mre from the Forts She had been in the Mar- 
mora for nineteen days, and had sunk 1 gu iboat, 3 transports, 

1 ammunition ship and 3 store-ships 

On June 10 C ommander Boyle made Ins second entry into the 
Marmora where he remained loi twenty -three days, sinking 1 
large steamer and 13 sailing vessels \ 12 (I rculcnant-Com- 
mander I^ruce) and 17 (I leutenant-C'ommander C ochrane) 
[\issed the Straits on the 2(»th and 3t)th .lune respectiv. F , de- 
stroyed between them 7 steameis and F) sailing vessels, and tired 
repeatcvlly on the ri>ads and railways along the coast 

A new peril was now to be added to the pass^ige. In the middle 
ot July the Turks com|)leted the Nagara ami-submarine net. 

1 his net was made in lO-foot meshes of 3-inch, strengthened with 
5-inch wire, and except loi a small gateway, completely closed 
the passage to a depth of over 220 feet. I his barrier was guarded 
b\ live motor-gunboats aimed vviih depth charges, and by 
numerous guns sjieually placed. 

On July 21 ( onimandei iVnle. lor the third time, made the 
passage of the .Straits in I 14 -\ mine scraned past her near the 
Narrows without expKxIing. and by good liic^ she passed through 
the gate of the net at Nagara. ()n Jul> 22 she met F 7 in the 
Marmora, and both vessels together continued their depreda- 
^tions upon shipping. All hospital ships were spared although 
their increase in numbers slu)wed that thev were being used for 
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military transport. Commander Boyle’s linal return on August 
12, i.e., his sixth passage of the minefield, was thus described by 
him; — 

‘I missed the gate and hit the net. It is possible the net now 
extends nearl> the whole v\a> across. 1 was brought up from 80 
feet to 45 feet in three seconds, but luckily only thrown 15 de- 
grees off m> course. There was a tremendous noise, scraping,, 
banging, tearing and rumbling, and it sounded as if there were 
two distinct obstructions, as the noise nearl> ceased and llicn' 
came on again, and v\e were appreciably checked twice, it tooL 
about 20 .seconds to get through 1 was fired at on rounding Kilid 
Bahr, and a tor^x^Io was fired at me from Chanak, breaking 
surface a few vard^ astern of me. A mile south-west of Chanak 
I scraped past a mine, but it did not check me after I got out 
1 found some twin electric wire round m\ propellers . . . and 
various parts of the boat were scraped and scored bv wnc.' 

On August 5, f 1 1 (Commander Nasmith) had made her 
second passage of the straits. A mine bumped heavil> along hei 
side off Kephe/ at a depth of 7() feel. To break the net at Nagara , 
she dived to 110 feel and then charged. The net caught hei bow 
and she was drawn violenilv upwards Under llic strain the wire$ 
of the net snapped with a ciack, and the submarine was Ireed, 
An hour later she lorjx'doed a transport; all tla\ she was 
harassed bv patrol craft; at dawn the next morning she was 
attacked b> the Kmibs of an aeroplane. lailei in the da> she 
torpedoed a gunboat. On the 7ih she was in action with the 
troops on the roads along the coast. On the Slh she lorjxdocd 
and sank the battleship Iku which, esc oi led bv iwi) vle- 
,stro>crs, was hurrving to the Peninsula during the Pallle of 
Suvla Bay. These adventures and exploits continued without 
cessation during twenty-nine days, at the end of which I II re- 
turned safely, having sunk or destioycd I battleship. I gunboat, 

6 lransjx)rts, 1 steamer and 23 sailing vessels 

The perilous duly was taken up successively by 1 2, T 7. 1 12, 
HI (lieutenant Pirie) and f 2(t (I ieulenanl-C'ommander 
Clyfford \\arrcn). a^ well as by the Trench submarine Turquoise. 

In all, the passage of Nagara was made twenty-seven limes. 
Every one of these voyages is an epic in itself. Out of thirteen 
British and Trench submarines which made or attempted th 
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passage into the Marmora, eight perished - four with all oi 
►nearly all hands. Beside F 15 and AE. il, Cochrane's li 7 was 
caught in the Nagara net on September 4. Bombed with depth 
charges for 16 hours, and having tried It; fall through the bot- 
tom of the net by sinking to the excessive depth of 40 fathoms, 
Cochrane at last rose to the surface and finding himself inextric- 
ably enmeshed, ordered his crew to jump overboard, and sank 
his vessel with his own hands His subsequent escajxs from the 
Turks and adventures in captivity are an amazing tale of cour- 
age and pertinacil>. Of the E rcnch submarines three were de- 
slroved or captured at the entrance or in the net: Sapfiir in Jan- 
uar\: Joule in Ma> ; and Muriotte on Julv 26. The J urquoise 
the oni> 1 rench sul')marinc which achieved the passage, and she 
was disabled and captured after a brief career in the Marmora 
on October do. In the captain's cabin of the Turquoise the 
encmv found his notebook, which he had forgotten to destroy, 
fhis raaebook contained the rcndcv\ou^ at which the Turquoise 
was to meet the British subniaiine I 2o on November 6. The 
(icrman submarine I 14 was repamng at ( 'onstantinopic. She 
kept the rendezvous, and 1 20. evpecung a fiiend. was blown to 
^pieces bv the torpedo ot a foe.' 

In all, the British submaiines dcMuned in the Marmora 1 
hattle>hip, I destrover, 5 guaboais. I i transports. 44 steamers 
and 148 sailing vessels The clfcct oi the virtual stoppage of the 
'I’urkish sea communicaiivMi was nuvsi scIio•’^ ’o the enein. and 
towards the end of June die I'urkish Xiniv was reduced o the 
narrowest margin of fiH>d and ammumiion It was onlv by great 
exertions and in the nick of time that the land route wt s organ- 
ized sullicientlv to hear the strain. 1 IcncelvM ward the whole sup- 
pl\ of the Peninsulti was dependent upon loi^ miles c>f bullock 
transport over a 'vinglc road, itself vulneiable from the sea. 

I he Naval Histoi v ot Britain contains no page more wonder- 
ful than that which records the prowess of her submarines at 
the Dardanelles. Their exploits constitute in daring, in skill, in 
endurance, in risk, the linest examples of submarine action in 
the whole of the Clreat War, and were, moreover, marked by a 
strict (Observance of the recognized rules o warfare. When one 
thinks of these oHicers and men. penned together amid the intri- 
cate machinery which crammed ihcir steel, cigar-shaped vessels; 

h > V-hoiytc .et-jifcn V booiv, by lieutenant /ur See von Hcimbiirg (/>iV 
Voc/ie. March 10, P)17) 
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groping hutting, charging lar bclov^ the surface at unmeasured, 
unknoNMi ohsiruclions, surrounded by explosive engines, any one 
of which might destros them at a touch, the target of guns and 
torpedoes it thc> lose lor an instant to the light of da> hariied 
b> depth charges hunted bv gunboats and desiro\crs. stalked by 
the Gemian L -IxMt. expecting e\er> moment to I'lc shatieied, 
stifled, or liopelesslv staived at the bottom of the sea, and vet in 
spite of all eiuJuimg cheerlullv such oideals lt>i weeks at a time; 
lelurning unlhnchingls again and again through the Jaws of 
Death it is bitter indeed to lememlx'r that their punvess and 
devotion were uiKrc»wncd h\ victors 

+ 4 ♦ t ♦ 

At the end ot the tiisi week m JiiK I ord Kiichcnci resolved 
to add the ^Vd and >4ih Icrnional Divisions to ihe remlorcc- 
ments that were going to the Daidaiiellcs 

I here is no principle nl w ir betlei csl iblishcd than lhat everv 
thing should be mi sed tor the battle Ihe lessons ol military 
history, the practice ot great commanuers the dixtrmes ot the 
text-books liave in cs^rv en|oir'd this rule We 

N ipi>leop belore his batih's gr ispmg tor eveiv in m he c m k ich 
neglecting no resource h wvevei small iheerliillv accepting risks 
at other [joints content with nothing less ihan the absolute mixi- 
inuM which human fX)wer can command 

I his high prudence cannot lx discerned m I oril kitcheners 
preparations at ihn lime He did not decide to add the Sud an I 
*^4ih OivisKuis to the icnil ’uemerus tint were going to the Dai 
dandles until it was impoNsibi lor the second o\ them to *imvc 
Ixtore the battle had tx‘gun llun having to go direct into ichon 
ti nn i ilirec weeks vov i'»e I he jiosiiion ot the iro<>ps m I gvpt 
c iiUinued until the last m‘»ment undetermined Including the 
Dirdandle detail i:ulv ooo rren were accumulated in 
Alextindna ( airf) and iiloni! ilio ( an il As long as we were 
tlHc<acmng ( onsiantino[)le there could be no dtinger ol a serious 
Kakish invasion ol 1 gvpl !i should have Ixen possible to 
oigani/c from CiciKrd Maxwells tnw^ps at least 3(M>tH) achh- 
lional rifles as i reserve which could he thrown into the Ci.illipoli 
Operations at the decisoe moment and for a limited [xthkI It 
Gentr.d Maxwell had Kmi ordered to organize sucli a lorcc, and 
if Sif ian ll.imdton had Ixvn toKi that he could count it among 
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the troops available for the battle, it would have been woven 
into the plans which were being prepared and would have sen^ 
ibly improved the prospects. 1 ord Kitchener’s treatment of the 
question was. however, most balllmg His telegraphic correspon- 
dence with Sir Ian Hamilton, which has been published, shows 
him at one moment counting large numbers of troops in Egypt 
as available if necessary for the Dardanelles, and at another 
chiding Sir Ian for attempting to diaw on them In consequence 
The British garrison of I gypt played no part in Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s calculations and plans, and was only thrown in, like so 
much else, loo late 

When on the eve ot the battle, July 29, lord Kitchener tele- 
graphed to Sir Ian Hamilton informing him that he had ‘a total 
ol about 205,000 men for the forthcoming oj^eration.' the General 
leplied: ‘ 1 nd total ^ou mention docs not take into account 
non-efTccli\es or casualties, it includes reinforcements such as 
the ^4th and p.irt ot the s'^rd Disisions, etc. which cannot be 
here in lime for my opeiciifon and it also includes Yeomanry 
aiul Indian troops which, until this moining. I was unaware w’ere 
ill my unreserved disposal f lire c(^ining opeiation the num- 
,ber ol rilles avaiLible is abmit halt the figure you quote, vi/., 
12o,(HK)’ I his ligiiic v\.,s iiiU cllcstively disputed b> the War 
OlikC 

I Wiis not iibic to dis»,(nei the shoitage of diatls, nor was I 
iiware of the iimbiguiniN conditions under which the g'^oison of 
I gvpi was aViiiialde its a rescive But a young Stall Ollic from 
the lYirdanellcs wlio icached I ondon in lulv, discloscu lo me 
the shoiuige ot iimmuniiion and suggested that consignments 
sent by lail to Miii'^eilks msteavl ol bv se^i might still reach the 
Aimv in time for the ImuIc I thcicioic urged lord Kiiehcner 
lo send the whole ot the laicsi ^^cckl\ output by this route 
Hsiiiilly m >st kind .tnd paiicni with m\ importunity, he took 
this request vers much amiss I declared I would dcinand a 
C’iibinel decision, .md we piUied abiupiK I sj,x^nl the afternoon 
and evening maislKillinL! opinion iiiul mb imCit ,e Prime 
Minister of my inteniuui to raise die issue However, when the 
decks were clcMied toi action and I was \iled to stale my e 'se, 
I Old Kitchener cndcii ilic m.uicr bv staung that he had now 
fecund it possible to issue the necessary (.>ii.lcrs. three train-loads 
ot higli cxplcisive shell went acci>rdingly 
' ItjXMi such preludes the event was now to supervene. 
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CHAPriiR XXXIV 


THF BATTL 1 OF SUVI A BAY 

T HF long and varied annals of the British Army contain no 
more heart-breaking cpis(xle than the Battle of Suvla Bay. 
The greatness of the prize in view, the narrowness by which it 
was missed, the extremes of valiant skill and of incompetence, 
of effort and inertia, which were equally presented, the malevo- 
lent fortune which played about the field, are features not easily 
-to be matched in our historv. The tale has been often told, and 
no more than a general survey can here be attempted.' 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s plan had for its supreme object the capture 
of Hill 971 (Koja C hemen Tepe). the dominating point of the 
Sari Bair Ridge, and working from there, to grip the neck of 
the Peninsula from CJaba I'epe to Maidos. This conception was 
elaborated as follows: 

(I) To break out with a rush from Anzac and cut off the t>ulk 
of the Turkish Arniv from land comnnimcalion with C'onslanti- 
nople, 

(2) rb gain arlillerv [>osiiions which would cut oil the bulk of 
the Turkish Armv from sea irallic whether with (\msiantinoplc 
or with Asia 

(3) To secure Suvla Ba> as a winter base for An/ac and all 
the troops operating in that neighbourhood. 

For this purfx)sc three separate attacks were prep«iied m 
extreme detail by the Armv Staff during the month of Julv: 
first, a holding attack bv two of the six divisions at Helles to 
prevent the Turks friMii removing any troops from this sector 
of the front; secondly, a great attack from An/ac on the main 
and dominating ridge of Sari Bair b> the two Australasian divi- 
sions, reinforced by the 13th New Army Division and one 
Bri ish and one Indian brigade; and thirdly, a landing by two 
divisions (the HUh and Nth) forming the IXth Corps at vSuvIa 
Bay to secure the Anafarta Ridge and join their right hands to 
the An/ac attack and help it as it progressed. 

The Helles sector was held by 35,(KX) men under (icneral 
‘ Sec Map facing page 



Davies. To the Anzac attack were assigned 37,000 under General 
, Birdwood; and to the Suvla attack, 25, OCX) under (General Stop- 
ford; the whole aggregating, with a reserve on the islands or 
approaching on the sea of 20,00t) to 25,000, about I20.(XX) light- 
ing men. 

I he I Lirks believed that the British had received reinforce- 
ments amounting perhaps to lOO.OOt) men, and they expected a 
general attack, together with a landing, carK in August. They 
realized that the Sari Bair Ridge was the kev to the Narrows; 
they were apprehensive of landings near Kum Tepc or near 
Bulair, and in additi(m they had to guard the Asiatic shore. They 
knew that Suvla and f jelmer Bavs were possible landing-places, 
but they did not regard landings there as sufficiently probable 
to warrant further dissipation of their strength. On the evening 
ot Align a () men' vlisposaions wcie as follows: at Helles, 40,(X)0 
rillev with 94 guns; opposite An/ac and between An/ac and 
I Idles. nlles, supported by 76 guns; at Bulair, 20,iXX) 

rifles and 80 guns; on the ^Xsiatic coast, 2().(KH) rifles with about 
60 guns In all. iik hiding detachments of troops guarding the 
coast at \aiious points, ihe rurks had been able to marshal 20 
, divisions. ciMnprising about 120,000 rifles with 330 guns, and of 
these oojKM) to I(K»,(MI0 men and 270 guns were actually on the 
Citdlipoli Peninsula 

'I'he halves on both sides avaikible t<>r the battle are thus seen 
to be approximately equal 1 he British dio uot possess of the 
preponderance neccv'-aiy for an olfensive. Once their at . :k was 
fully disclosed and Kittle was joined along the whole front, there 
was no reasiuiable expectation of their being able tc defeat the 
7’uikish Army. 1 here w*is, however, a shance of seizing vital 
positions by surprise betorc the Tuiks v.ouid bring up all their 
forces. 1 lie situatii>n in fact, exactly icproduces that of April 25, 
but on a l.trger scale. Once again the advantages of sea power 
have been neutrali/ed by delay and the enemy given time to 
gather forces equal to <'ur own; once again a frightful and dubi- 
ous ordeal has taken tlv* place of a sound and reasonably sure 
operation: once again the only hope lies in the devotion of the 
troops and the skill of their leaders; c e again all is at the 
mercy of time and chance. 

♦ ♦ t * ♦ 

On the afternoon of August 6 the great battle began with the 
attack of the 1 ancashirc and I owland I'errilorial Divisions on 
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aboul 1,2(K) yards of the Turkish line at Hclles. As it chanced, 
the I urks had just brought up two fresh divisions to this tront. 
They were found in great strength, and their trend) systems 
swarmed with men I lerce lighting began at once and was main- 
tained with increasing ve\eiit> foi a whole week The conllict 
centred round a vmevaid which was stoimed at the outset by 
the British and held bs them against repeated counter-allacks 
until the 1 2th. wlien it was recaptured bv the enem>, who the 
next day were driven out bv the Britisli. with whom in the end 
it remained It was noi the onlv pri/e which held been purchased 
by cost!) valour ()t the seven luikisli divisions conceiitiated 
at the southern end ol the Peninsula onl> one could l>e with- 
drawn to plav its pan in the leal crisis oi the battle 

Simultaneoush with the Biitish attack at Hclles iliere began 
on the evening ol the 6th an Australian attack on the I one Pine 
Ridge to the right ol the \n/ac position I his attack was itsell 
a subsidiary preliminaiv to the main An/as o|)c‘ration Its object 
was to deceive the enem> and dniw him to the An/<ic right, 
while all the time the decisive maiKuuvre was to priKCed out on 
the An/ac left I one Pine Ridge and the loiiilicalions surmount- 
ing It were stormed bv the isi A»ntralian Ikigade Kdore sun- 
down I he great Ivams which coveied the luikish irenvhes con 
verting them in the abvnce ol adequ iic howii/ei aiiick mlt> 
completely protected <zalleries wcie li>in asunder bv niiUn loue 
I he Australians plunged through the ajKTtuies and slew oi cap- 
tured the delenders ol the galleric I he lurks immcdiatelv 
counter-attacked with the utnu>st turv and m large numlKis 
Intense and bhH)dv liglumg continued it this point throughout 
the night It was renewed on the 7lh and «igain on a great s».ale 
on the ^>lh, but eveiv hostile ellort to retake 1 one Pine bided 
and It rested to the end in the stron<z hands ol the Isi Ausiialian 
Biigade Other altacis akin and supplemental to the assault of 
I one Pine were delivered bv the Australi.ms tigainst various 
loriilied points in the centre of then line, parliciilai I> ii|>on a 
redoubt called the C hessboard In spile of eveiv saciilkc no 
gro ind was gamed aiid ihe all uking parties wcie in some cases 
almost complelciv dcstoived 

While the rou ol the c innomide at Melles and at I (>ne Pine 
resounded ihroucdi the Peninuila the great sortie Irorn An/ac 
had begun I ach night for a week beforehand powerful le- 
infoiecmenls of troops had secielly and skilfully Ixrcn crowded 
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into Anzac Cove and lay concealed in gulleys and dugouts, until 
on August 6 General Birdwood’.s force comprised 37,0(X) men 
and 72 guns. Now in the darkness of a moonless night I6,(XX) 
men in two main columns crept out from the left of the An/ac 
position, toiled silently a mile along the beach, then wheeled to 
their right and proceeded to attack by three rugged, scrub- 
entangled, water-formed rasmes wl)ich led up to the fateful 
summits ol Sari Bair. I lie opening phase (^1 this extraordinary 
enterprise involved the sei/ure ot the lortihed under-fealures to 
the lelt and right ol the ihiee ravinC'. I he forces [o whom these 
ta^ks had Ix^cn assigned gained punduall) and suLcessfull> both 
these strong points, and the main columns continued through the 
night to battle their wa\ upward against darkness, boulders, 
scrub and »Micni\*s outposts 1 lie hope of (ieneral Birdwocxl, 
ol Sir Ian Hamilton, and of tlic stalls had been that dawn would 
see the heads of the \ustrahan and linlish columns in posse.s- 
si()n ol the decisive sunuints ot ( hunuk Hair and Koja C'hemcn 
lepe It would pot ha\e taken in davhght more than two hours 
to cover the disi uice unopposed. Six h(v:rs had been allow'cd 
under the actual conditions. lUit when dawn broke, the dillicul- 
' ties of the night and ol the ground, and the stubborn and dis- 
concerting resistance (d the I urkish skirmishers, had presented 
moie than hall the disiaiKC being covciecl. The troops were 
exhausied, and alter svime vain eilorls, it was delermin 'ci to con- 
siilidaie the position gained, lo rest aiu» leorgani/e i' troops, 
and (o renew the atttisk durimi die niglil of the 7th-Slh. 

Here was ilie cardinal Kiialilv Ikid it been possible to have 
leap-lrogged ih.e exliaii>ied troojis b\ a wave of frcsii reinforce- 
pieiils, the whole ciesi ot Saii H.ui miglu we!! have fallen before 
n(V)n int<i oui po'^session. It had not been found possible to 
orgaiii/e this in the lace ol the ditlKullles of the ground and of 
supplies, and meanwhile the dircvtion and scale of the attack 
were now lullv disclosed lo iIk enenn. 


It is at lliis point that we must nio on to Suvla Bay. A 
number ol the steel-pl.iied iiuiior-Iighlers wliieh I ord f islicr had 
designed at the end ot 1^M4 lor the landing of trocips upon hostile 
Ix'jches had now Ixeii completed and sent to the Dardanelles. 
' [hey were designed to earn five hunched infantry ai a lime at 
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a speed ot five knots, were bullet-proof and titled with landing- 
bridges at their K'lws Their appearance gained tlieni through- 
out the 4 gean the nickname of ‘Beetles'’ In thirteen ol these 
Beetles, with numerous destnners. hghteis and transports, 
covered bv a strong squadron ot the licet, the 1 1th Division, 
followed bv the lOili, had been moving ilirough the blackest 
night towards Suvia Bav Iwo hours beFoie midnight the three 
brigad<,s o\ the llih Dimsk'H reached the shore, the Mth 
Brigade landing at * \’ BeaJi inside Suvia B i\ the '12nd and 
33rd IVigades at ‘Fi’ and ‘C ' Beaches souih ot Nibiunesi Point 
In spite ot the ritle tire o\ me Turkish tniiposis guanling the 
coast ol ilie gunindmg ot Mune ol the Beetles belore ihev 
re<iched the shore and the disconceiting elleci lomi kiml mines 
which exploded near lk«ich * \ the whole three brigailes dis- 
embarked.! sueccwstulK Without much k^ss m two or ihree hours 
Tlicu immediate duiv was to (*ceU[)\ (he tw() sm ill eminences 
Hill lt» cIikI 1 ala Baba on twch side ol the diied-up Salt I ake 
and to like pov^e^si ol the high uroimd to the nortliwaids 
towards Kiicich I epe Sirt Iherealicr as a second ste'j) a cdun- 
bme I tUa».k w is to be made bv the ln>ops it llill in and 1 ala 
Babi upon ( h >eokite llill II this u is siiceessfal ihe ai.b ii^cc 
vsas to W cofiimued ig tino (Ik rm^eeil s^ruh covered .iiul min 
cate UHdcT-leatui c knovsn as Isrnnl Oglu lejx.' It was con 
Ic'inplatcd bv the Stall that unle^ ^iiong ioues (^1 the encmv 
wore cneountcred all these position miehi well Ix' in the haiuls 
of the troops hv diiwn Ihe vVcnt however turned \er\ 
dillercnlK 

It vv,i 2 am bel'Jie the h.dl bjiialion id lurks holding I aki 
Baba had been driven oil uxl ihc hill occupied Mcanwinie the 
Brigadier commaiidimj the 1-;th Bngide h*ivmg landed al Be ich 
*A ixreeivcd a ‘s..nd hill lu ir the si. >re which he took to lx 
Hill 10 and was content to <xcupv this until d»iwn It was bio id 
ckivlighi before Hill 10 wa taken and its surviving detendeis 
retired skwvl^ into the scrub ol ihc pkiin 1 hus the mormiva ol 
the 7lh saw onlv the Inst pail ol the task of the lllh Division 
accomplished and as the light grew siionger luikish ailillerv 
from unseen positions m the hills lx*gan fi(full> (o shell the 
various Beaches and the landotl troops Darkness exercises so 
baflling and m\stcrious an elTeci upon the movements even (d 
the most cxfXTicnccd t/oops that the lime-labic of the Stall may 
^ All p<>sih(>ns can he foilnwe<l on Ihc Map lacing pajic 



well be deemed too ambitious. But the performance fell far short 
of reasonable expectation. The British Intelligence believed that 
five Furkish battalions, aggregating 4,(X)0 men with artillery, 
were guarding this part of the coast. In fact, however, only three 
battalions, two of which were gendarmerie, aggregating about 
1,800 men and 20 guns, stood in the path of the 11th Division. 

Fhe 10th Division, under General flill, now approached the 
shore near I ala Baba and began to disembark from dawn on- 
wards under an occasional shcII-lire. B> 8 a.m. thirteen bat- 
talions of the 11th Division, two mountain batteries and the 
covering ships were all in action, and the 10th Division was 
rapidly growing behind them. This force, rising as the day passed 
to 20,(K)0 men, had onl> to ad\ance three miles from their land- 
ing-plac^^s * ' ^»rusli before them what was left of the 1,8(K) Turks 
and occupy positions where water was plentiful and which were 
of decisive importance in this part of the lield. Instead of doing 
this all the troops that had landed either remained idle near 
I ala Baba for many hours or toiled along the sands shore 
around the Salt I ake, a march of five irdes »n the heat of the 
da\, before attacking CluKolate Hill. Fhirvt and exhaustion 
afllicled these voting soldiers, and the evening was far advanced 
before by a spirited attack thev made themselves masters of 
Chocc^latc Hill Night closed with the troops much wearied, with 
their units intermingled, their water .siippl> in confusion, and 
with onlv their earliest objectives obtaiucJ. .Mxuit a hcxisand 
casualties had been sustained, and these were almos entirely 
conlmcd to three or foui baitahons \ hus passed the first twenty- 
four hours at Siivla Bav. 


On the evening ol August 0 the held telephones lv‘d carried 
the news of the beginning of the battle to General Liman von 
Sanders in his headt|uarieiN at (iailipoli, almost as soon as he 
heard the opening of the cannonade. Ileav> Britisli and Austral- 
ian attacks were beginning at I lellcs aial at I one Pine, while at 
the same time British feints m the Ciiii* of .\eros and opposite 
Mit>lenc were reported as actual or prospective landings. 
Precious as were the moments, it was impossible to lake any 
measures bcfoie the intention of the assailants was ful\> dis- 
closed. But before midnight news was received that large masses 



of troops were moving oui from the left of the An/ac position 
along the coast northwards, and later, that numerous disem- 
barkations were taking place at Suvia Bay 1’wo divisions in 
reserve at Mardos were ordered to reintorce the defenders of 
Sari Barr. These could ccrlamK come into action during the 
next da> Suvia Bav, however was an inevitable surprise against 
which It would not have been reasonable to prepare on a great 
scale beforehand Who could measure the strength of the attack'^ 
A division, two divi'^ion'^ an enure corps, twc> ^.orps n(^ one 
could tell But whatever might be the strength ot the invaders 
there stood between them and the vital positions ol Kirclch lepc 
Siri the Anatarta Ridge and Ismail Oglu lepe, onlv theCierman 
Major Willmcr v\iih one battalion ol (lallipoli gendarmes one 
ol Brussa gendarmes and one ot the >lsi regiment with 20 guns 
No help Lould come tiom the south .dl was becoming locked 
in general battle there I iman von Sanders lepealmg his pu)- 
cedure of Aptil 26, orderevi the 7th and 12lh Divisions to march 
at once Irom Bulair to Suvia liav and all the lioops on the 
Asiatic side to cH'ss lo ( iidlnx)li Once <tcMm Asia and the vital 
Bulair lines must ho leti viuuallv unguaided the eas\ sp{)il ol 
anv new discmhark«aiop 1 or the secono time ' savs the C»eiman 
('ommander, ‘the upper pari ol the (mil o! Xctck was com|detel\ 
denuded ot troops <ind on the eniiie \sialK side (MiIv thiee bat- 
talions and a tew balieries had been leli behind l<a coa t dcKnce 
The 7lh 1 urhsh Division leceived ordeis to march at 4 M) a m 
and the 12th at S "^0 am on \ugusi / Roth divisions stalled 
from the neighbouiho >d o( Rul in bv tlie two roads running 
soulhwcud ahaig ihe Reiiiiisala I iu li lulwafi flu rn nHi! 

Sii\!ii Ha\ iii/s inoii ihan tniU s 

It seemed to (leneral von Sanders ih ti no ellcdive hel]’! wnild 
reach Major Willmei and his gciul.umeiie Ixloie the mghl ot 
the Xth, and that no senous couiUer-ailacks could be lauiKhcd 
betore the morning ol the ‘Hh Davlight ot the 7lh re\c\ded the 
extent ol the Hiilish lantimgs Ihegieai Aimada tilled ihe R<i\ 
its guns searched the hilh «ind sw.irnis of troops wcie landing 
in successive waves uptm the beach .ind g.ilheiing m the plain 
I ar awa> to the north ihc 7lh and I2ih lurkish Divisions, torm- 
ing the With lurkish Armv Corps, li«id onl> just begun then 
march However, during the allcrnoon I c/i Bey. the Turkish 
Ocncral commanding the C orps, reported, to Sanders's extreme 
surprise, that his two divisions had reached their destination ' 
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east of Anafarta, having covered a double inarch in the day. On 
this Sanders ordered a general attack at dawn on the 8th into 
the Anafarta Plain. Before davbreak on the 8lh he mounted 
his horse and rode to the deployment area of this attack. He 
wandered about for some time looking vainly for his troops. 
He found at length a Staff Officer of the 7th Turkish Division, 
who rejx)rted that he was looking for an outpost positron, that 
a large part of the 7lh and 12th Divisions were still far behind, 
and that an attack that morning was out of the question. The 
Commander-in-rhief therefore ordered the attack to begin at 
sunset. He passed the da\ of the 8lh in great anxiety, having 
still rn)ihing between him and the immense forces of the invader 
hut the exhausted and much reduced gendarmerie. Four 
hundre^' .i the remains of the Bnissa gendarmes and of the 
2nd/3Ist battalion, were at fsmail Oglu 7epe. I hree hundred 
men. the remains of the C»allip<)li gendarmes, were on Kiretch 
Pepe Sirt. Iliere were no troops between these two |X)ints. 
Kasak and Tclke hills and all the low intersening ground was 
absolutely unoccupied. In these circumstances all the Turkish 
guns, except one. were withdrawn behind the Anafarta Ridge 
to avoid what seemed lo be their inhcrwise inevitable atpture. 
lowards evening (icneial von .Sanders learned from .Major 
Willmer that the \\ Ith 1 uikish Corps had not yet arrived at its 
area dcplo> merit He summoned its commander to his pres- 
ence and learned from liim that the cxliausicd eondP ’ m of the 
trcKips did n<it (x^rmit of anv att*Kk before the mom ag of the 
In his indignation at having bex'n mcxked bv faKc hopes, 
he dismissed the CicncT,«l of the W llh Corps and conlidcd the 
vital foitunes ol the whole oi ihe Ottoman \ mpirc to an otliccr 
of whom w'c have heard hefore and since. ‘That same evening,’ 
he wnle^, ‘1 liansl'erred the command of all the troops in the 
Analarta seelor Ic^ Musiapha Komal IVv, formerlv commanding 
(he PHh Division.' 

* # 4c 4c 

\Vc must now rciuin lo the An/acs and Sari Bair. The whole 
of the 7th was spent bv (icncral IVirdwocxi's ircxvps in reorganiz- 
ing. resting and preparing for renewed atllo at dawn. The line 
of (ihurkas. Biilish and An/acs lav across the mountain slo|ics, 
having gained about two-thirds of the distance to their Mimnuts. 
But those summits were now guarded by three times the defend- 
ers of the night hefore. 



The aclvdiKc from An/ac was resumed before dawn on the 
8th The nght and centre columns, starling from Rhododendron 
Spur, assaulted Chunuk Bair the left column starling from the 
head of the most northcrl> ol the three ravines attacked Hill Q, 
a knoll upon the mam ridge separated by a dip from Koja 
Chemen Tepe This was a reNtnciion ol the oiiginal trout of 
attack An intense struggle now begtin and raged loi thiee da>s 
without cessation The right column ol New Zealand Hoops soon 
after da\ break seized conqueied and held a substantial position 
on the south-western end of ( luiniik Ban and thus established 
themselves on the mam ndge I he cciilie and lelt columns un 
supported b\ an\ help from Suvli Ba\ were unable to make 
much progress Night quencheti loi \ while the blotulv conflict 
Meanwhile fresh luikish tn^ops Lontniu ilK leachcd the defence 
and owing to the dilliculties of watci and ground no reinforce- 
ments could be emploved in the attack 

The battle was renewed venh undmiinishc\i fuiv on the ‘hli 
The \ii/as right maintained itself on ( huiuik Ikur, its left 
attacked Mill O its centre s )ught to jom these two positions 
b> (Kcupvmg the saddle between them I he sc opeiaiuMis were 
prccodcci and sustained b\ an mien c Kmbirdmcnl ol every 
availahle gun c>l the [led and \imv I lie left aiiick delivcil 
by the darkness and the ground w is laic m coming into adion 
and failed to take Hill (J But m spite ol tins the 6lh (ihurkas 
and two companies of the hth South 1 aru ishircs, belonging to 
the centre, striving upwards gamed comriimd of vital j’losilions 
on the saddle bciwoen ( luimik Bair and Hill O I he hcioic 
ofliccr Colonel ( Ccil MLaiMui in v nnm iiul of the bth (jhuikas 
who led the a saiilt hii> recoidcJ In c\[Kricnccs m the tragedy 
which followed ’ He passed the m^lii of ihc Stli ^hh m the filing 
line 

‘At an angle of about degice .md about ti luirulred Viiids 

awav were the Turks Duiim: the night a message came to 

me fiom the Cjencral Ofheer ( ommaiulmg to irv and gel up on 
U V71 at ^ !"> a m and that from 4 4S to ^ 15 the N«ivv would 
bombard the top I was to gel all iii)ops near me to co operate 
As I could ()nl> get ihice c(»mpamcs of British troops. I 
had to be satisfied with this 1 had onl> 1 5 minutes left, 

the roar of the artillcr> piep«iralion was cnornums. the hill, 
which was almost perpendicular, seemed to leap underneath one 

1 Written foit> eight hoars .ifter the event 
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I recognized that if we flew up the hill the moment it s>topped, 
we ought to get to the top. I put the three companies into the 
trenches among my men, and said that the moment they saw me 
go forward carrying a red flag, every one was to start. I bad my 
watch out, 5.15. I never saw such artillery preparation; the 
trenches were being lorn to pieces; the accuracy was marvellous, 
as we were only just below. At 5.18 it had not stopped, and 1 
wondered if my watch was wrong. 5.20 silence; I waited three 
minutes to be certain, great as the risk was. Then off wc dashed, 
all hand in harul, a most perfect advance, and a wonderful sight. 
... At the top we met the Turks; Le Marchand was down, a 
bayonet through the heart 1 got one through the leg, and then 
for about what apj^cared 10 minutes, we fought hand to hand, 
we bit ♦^vred, and used rifles and pistols as clubs; and then 
the Turks turned and fled, and 1 felt a very proud man; the key 
of the wh(de Peninsula was ours, and our losses had not been 
so very great lor such a result Below I saw the Straits, motors 
and wheeled transport, on the roads leading to Achi Baba. As 
1 Ux^ked round I saw' wc were not being ‘upp^rled, and thought 
I could help best b> going after those [ Turks] who had retreated 
in IroiU ol us Wc dashed down towards Maidos, but had only 
got about ItMj lect down when suddenl> our own Navy put six 
12-in. monitor shells into us, and all was terrible confusion.’ It 
was a tleph^ahle ilis.isier, we were obviously mistaken for Turks, 
and we liaii to get back It was an appa.iing sight; i ' first hit 
a (iluirka in the lace: the place was a mass of bkwd nd limbs 
and screams, and we all flew back to the summit and to our old 
|x>sUion just below.' I remained on the crtsi with about 15 men; 
it w'as a wonderful view; below were the Straits, reinforcements 
coming over from the Asia Minor side, motor-cars fl>ing. We 
commanded Kilid Bahr, and rcai of Achi Baba and the com- 
munications to all (hcii Army there. ... 1 was now left alone 
much ciipplcil b\ the pain ol m\ wound, wliich was slilTening, 
and loss of blood. 1 saw the advance at Suvla Ba' had failed, 
though I could not ucicct more than one or two thousand 
against them, but I saw large Turkish reinforcements •'»eing 
pushed in that direction. My telephone ncs were smashed. . . . 

I now' dropped down into the trenches of the night before, and 

' the s /c (if these shells ind who fiied them has nevei been estab- 
lished. 

' ISO nicn an* said lo ha\e been killed b\ these shells 
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after getting my wound bound up, proceeded to try and find 
where all the regiment was, I got them all back in due course, 
and awaited support before moving up the hill again Alas' it 
was never to conic and we were told to hold our position 
throughout the nighi ot the 9lh-I0ih Duiing the afternoon we 
were counter-attacked by larcc bodies of I urks hvc times be- 
tween 5 and 7 pm but the} never got to within IS )aids ot 
our line Capltun Tomes and I e Maithand are buried on 
the highest summit of the C hunuk Hair I was ordcied back 
to make a report 1 was \er> weak and faint I re|X)rlcd 

to the (leneial and told him that unless strone remtorcements 
were pushed up and food and watei could be stiu us we must 
come back but that it we did vse give up the kev ol the Ciallipoh 
Peninsula Flic Cieneral then told me that nearlv ev civ where 
else the attack had tailed and the icgmient would K withdrawn 
to the lower hills earl> next morning 

The morning the lt)lh davened on these, vain prodigies of 
devotion IweKc thousand men it k isi liall ol those acluall) 
involved in the scscritv ol the lighting had f dlen an I the 
terrible summits flamed uncoiU|Ucicd is ever N^.velthekss the 
An/ac right held with kIknciI troops ihcir import iiU gun on 
the C luinuk Bair and igainsi this the lurkish reserves were 
darklv Lialhenng 


Wc have seen liow (lener il 1 im in von S inders spent \1 i\ S 
iwciiiiny with impatience in the hills Khiiul \nalaita the imval 
of reintoreemenls from Bui in Whit nicinwhile was liippciimg 
at Suvla Bav ^ Our miliiuv aim iK old arid new aie not so 
lacking m achievement that one need hrmk from tailhtul 
record 

I iciiien tnt Cjcneral Sir I lederiek Sloploid ( omm mdei ol the 
J> th C orps had arrived with his si ill in ihe sloop Jonquil at d i>- 
light on the 7lh He had rcmameil <m the Jonquil on act omit of 
the facilities of wireless and sign il eommumcalMm Duimg the 
afternoon of the Sih he had paid a visit to the shoic (/cneral 
Stopford was an agreeable and cultivated gentleman who fifteen 
>cars before had served m the South Afiiean War as Military 
Secretary to Sir Redvers Bullcr Alter commanding the I ondon 



District, he had left the Army in 1909, and had lived until the 
outbreak of the great struggle in a retirement unhappily marked 
by much ill-health. From this seclusion he had been drawn, like 
many others, by the enormous expansion of our land forces. He 
had been entrusted by Lord Kitchener with the task of training 
an Army Corps in Fngland. and he now found himself for the 
first time in his life in a position uf high and direct responsibility 
and in actual command of froops in the presence of the enemy. 
In these circumstances wc arc ccrtainlv entitled to assume that 
he did his best. 

The natural disquietudes with \shich he had contemplated the 
nocturnal landing on a hostile shore were no sooner relieved by 
success, than another '-et «>f vericnis considerations presented 
themselvs '^^'he encm\ might be more numerous than the Staff 
believed: they might ha\c moie trenches than the aeroplane 
reconnaissance had reptvled. Moreover, thev might at any time 
assume the desultorv shelling of the Beaches which had died 
aw'av on the evening o\ the 7th. In this situation the measures 
which he considered most nece^sarv wer the reorganization of 
the iroojis who had landed, the improvement of their supplies 
particular!) in regard to wMcw the digging of trenches to secure 
the giound the\ had gained, and the landing tU' as much artillery 
as possible to suppoit their further advance. In these occupations 
August 8, the second t went) -four hours since the landing, passed 
peacefully awa), while his ( hief-of-Stall. (leneial F ed, who 
shared hi.s ( hief’s ouii(>ok t(^ the full, piepared the o ders and 
arrangements for an ailvance at ilav break on the ^hh. ‘The 
.second dav of the IXtfi ( orps' '^tav at Suvia.' writes (ieneral 
Lallwcll. at this time I)i!Cv.ior of ('fperatioiis at the War Oflice, 
‘was, from the lighting point of view, praciicallv a dav of resl.’^ 
Wc ma> pause t(^ survev the scene on both sides of the front 
this sunn\ August afternoon On the one hand, the placid, 
prudent, elderlv I ngli^h gentleman with his men spread 

around the Beaches, the fiont lines sluing the tops of shallow 
trenches, smoking and cooking, with here and there an occa- 
sional ritlc sheq. others bathing bv hundreds in the bright blue 
bay where, disturbed hardi) bv a singk shell, lloaled the great 
ships of war: on the other, the skilful (ierman stamping with 
impatience for the arrival of his liivisions. expecting with every 
hour to sec his scanty covering forces brushed aside, while the 

' The T>aidanclh'\ Ciiiiipaien, p 22'). 
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fujioub Kcnial animated his fanatic soldiers and hurled them 
forward toward the battle. 


* « 

Sir Ian Hamilton's General Staff Officer for Operations. 
Colonel AspinalK had been ordered to report on the Suvla situa- 
tion for the Commander-in -Chief. He arrived on the morning of 
the 8th. He has written a graphic account^ of the peaceful scene 
that met his ga/e When his lirsl incredulity had been confirmed 
by a tour of the shore, he proceeded on board the Jonquil where 
the Corps Commander still had his headquarters 

‘General Siopford greeted me b> “Well. AspinalK the men 
have done splendidly and have been magnificent" “But they 
haven't reached the hilK. .Sir." I leplicd “No." he answered, 
‘*but they are ashore* '* 1 replied that I was sure the Cominandcr- 
in-Chief would be disappointed that they had not yet reached 
the high ground covering the Bay, in accordance with the orders, 
and I impressed upon him the urgent importance of moving for- 
ward at the earliest possible moment, before the enemy's rein- 
forcements forestalled him on the hills Cjcncral Stopford replied 
that he quite realized the importance ot losing no lime, but that 
it was impH^sMbic to advance until the men had rested He 
intended to make a fresh advance on the following day 

‘I then Vrcnt on boird the Admiral's flagship and sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Cicncra) Headquarters 

‘ “Just been ashore where I louiul all quiet No rillc lire, no 
artillery hre, and appjirently no lurks IX Corps resting led 
confident that golden opivorlunities are hring lost and l<K)k upon 
situation as serious " 

‘Shortly after sending this message 1 heard that the ( om- 
nandcr-in-Chicf wa> already on his way to Suvla, and a few 
minutes later he came in to harbour on the Admiial’s yacht’ 

« « « « « 

Ihe harmony of .Suvla Bay was marred late in the afternoon 
' Colonel Aspinall placcil this statement at my disposal 
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by ihc arrival of ihc C onimander-in-Chicf. Sir Ian Hamilton had 
l>ccn persuaded by his Staff that his proper place during this 
great triple battle was in his regular headquarters at Imbros. 
Here then he remained during the whole of the 7th and the morn- 
ing of the 8th, digesting such information as the telegrams from 
the various sectors of the front contained. But at 11.30 on the 
morning of the 8th he became so disquieted with the want 
of news from Suvia tliat he could bear his isolation no longer, 
and determined to go there at once. A destroyer, the Arno, had 
been specially placed at his disposal b> the Na\y for the period 
of the operations, and to the Arno accordinglv signals for instant 
departure were made, h then appeared that the local Rear- 
Admiral had for reasons connected with the condition of the 
boilers, ; ihe lire^ to be drawn fiorn this vessel, and that 

she could not move for six or seven hours. F inding himself thus, 
in his own words, ‘marooned/ the Commander-in-C'hief became 
both distressed and indignant. His complaints induced the local 
Rear-Admiral t(' offer him a passage on the >achi Triad, which 
was leaving foi Siivla at 4.15 pm. On this accordingly the 
General embarked and reached Suvia Bav about 6 o'clock. Here 
he hnmd the C hat ham with Admiral de Roheck and Commo- 
dore Keves on board. 1 hev expressed U) him their profound un- 
easiness at the paralvsis which seemed to have seized upon the 
troops. On the top of this came C'olonel Aspinall. Oi. hearing 
his report the ( ommander-in-C'hief boarded the Jonqu where 
he found General Siopford. tired from his walk on the shore, but 
otherwise happv. General Stopford said that ‘evervihing was 
quite all right and going well.' Fie proceeded lo explain that 
the men had been ver\ tired, that he had lua been able to get 
water up to them land his guns as quicklv as he hoped; he 
had therefore decided to postpone the vvcupalion of the high 
ground which ‘might lead to a regular battle' until nca morn- 
ing: that meanwhile the Brigadiers had been told to gain w'hat 
ground thev could without serious tighimg, but that iv-tuallv they 
had not occupied anv dominating tactical point. 

The ( ommander-in-Chief did not accf'oi this result. He knew 
that reinforcements were marching souliovard from Bulair. He 
believed that the Anafarta Ridge was still urKKCupied by any 
appreciable enemy force. He apprehended, and rightly, that what 
might be gained on the evening of the 8ih without fighting, would 
involve a bloody stiugglc in the dawn. He urced an immediate 
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advance on Ismail ()glu and Tekkc hills. General Slopford raised 
a number of objections, and the Conimandor-in-C'hicf deter- 
mined to visit the Divisional Headquarters on shore and see for 
himself. General Stopfc>rd did not accompany him. 

General Hammerslc>, the Divisional Commaiulcr, was not 
able to give a very clear account of the situation, and after a 
considerable discussion the Commander-in-C’hief determined 
personally to intervene, (iencral Hanifuerslev had told him that 
the 32nd Brigade was available in the ncighbouiho<Hl of Sulajik 
and was capable of moving forward. Sir Ian Hamilton lhercu|)<>n 
told the Divisional Ovmmander ‘in the most diirtinci terms that 
he wished this Brigade to advance and dig themselves in on the 
crest line.’ Cicneral Hammersley apfKirenilv coiKurretl in this, 
and afterwards Llaimeil that he had acted on his own rcsjTonsi- 
bilitv, not as the result of a direct onler, but of the expression 
of a wish personallv made bv the C ommander-in-C hief. Accord- 
ingly after Sir Ian Hamilt<m had returnoil to the I'riiul, Cicneral 
Hammersley directed the ^2nil Brigatle to concentrate and en- 
deavour to gain a foothold on the high ground north of 
Kuchuk Anafarta He s|)eciallv mentioned theblh I asi \orkshire 
Battalion as one that shouUI be rcvalled from its existing |>osiii()n 
and concentrated On these decisions darkness fell 

1 Re 32nd Brigade was not however. dis|x>scd as its Divisional 
Commander imagined On thccontraiv, with praiseworthv initi.i- 
tivc two battalions had pushed forwarii far in advance of the 
rest of the IXth C orps, and lindmg no v)pposition. one had 
Occupied a good p^^ilion near .Abnkjar and the other was 
actually cntrenchhug ilscll on .Scimitar Hill. It is extraorvimarv 
thai on such a quiet dav thi'^ should n it have iven Oiown at 
the I>ivisional Headquarter' less than two miles awa\ Both 
these btittaliofis were recalled from the |>>siti^>ns whieh thev had 
gained and were conccntiated for the advance to Kuehuk Ana- 
farla 'Fhese movements deram/cx! the general plan of attack 
which was Fixed for dawn, tlicv involved the evacmition of the 
'valuable position (»f Scimil<tr Hill, never afterwards, in spite of 
ail efforts, to be regained Nor in the end was it possible fm 
the 32nd Brigade to make it^ attack until daybreak. 

At dawn on the morning of the *hh the British advance from 
Suvla was at last resumed. I he attack was delivered by the Ilth 
Division, the 31st Brigade of the H>th Division, and by some 
battalions of the 53rd I crritt)rial Division which had been newly 
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landed, and was directed against the high ground from KuchuJc 
Anafarta on the left to Ismail Oglu Hill Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the counter-attack oideied b> I iman von Sanders also 
began The leading lemlorccments irom the 7lh and 12th Turk- 
ish Divisions had arrived overnight, and the encm> was perhaps 
thice times as siiong as on the previous da> and constantly 
increasing No sooner had the 6th f asi Yorkshire Battalion been 
withdrawn horn Scirmiai Hill than the lurks had reoccupied 
It It w.is neccss.irv that this hill shmild he taken helorc an effec- 
tive advance could he made on its nght against Ismail Oglu 
Hill 1 he list Brigade ol the H‘lh Division therefore assaulted 
Scimilai Hill, hill was iinahle t(^ iccapluie it, and the whole of 
the right ol the atUKk was preiudiccd in consequence of the 
ftiilure lu regoiii tins Ic iiia I he ^2nd Brigade on the left of 
the line likewise I iiled to leai h its goal and in parts of the front 
the troops v^ere dii\cn Ktck in disorder hv the ardour with which 
the lurkish new^imieis threw themselves into the tight 

The icsi ihc "^"^id T)i vision vs ere landed during the ^)th. and 
(he haiile was lenewed on the niornmi: ot the KHh and main- 
tiiined *ill dav Both Scimuai and I mad Oglu HilN were par- 
ticdlv LapiurecI hui w^u lost aeain undei the pressure ol violent 
counter-attacks When mghi lell over the hatilelield lurid with 
the lieicelv hurmng sv^iuh the l\th C oips ocLiipied posUicms 
verv little mou advameu than those whv h «i had gaiucO on the 
lirst dav (d its 1 mding lud ample Turkish lc'>rcc stood 
entrenched aiul vkIoiu iis upon ill the decisive po'-itions Ihe 
l‘»sses had not v weeded i thousand on tin. ‘^ili but n ailv S(HX) 
<il]iceis and men wlIl killed or wounded ii Si via l^av on the 
‘hh and H)lh 

Ihe ck'sing event the battle has now lo be lecoided When 
dav light broke o\\ the moining ot the b'th the Bntish from 
Aii/.’w still held their h rd-wi>n pv^suions iMi C hunuk Bair Two 
battalKMis (d the I "'ih Division the (uh Nmih I a iires and 
the *^ih Wiltshire's Iiad lelieved the worn out troops who had 
sli^rmed the hill I hev had barelv sett! ' down in their new 
position when ihev weie exposed to a iiemendous attack After 
his successlul acluMi at Suvla Ikiv on the ^hh Musiapha Kemal 
passed the night in piepanng a supreme elloit to regain this 
priceless ridge The whole ol the I'liikish Sth Division brought 
from the Asiatic slioic with three ailditional battalions and aided 
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by a pc^wcrful and converging artillery were led forward to the 
assault by Mustapha Kenial in person. 1’he thousand British 
rifles — all for whom room could be found on the narrow summit 
—were engulfed and overwhelmed in this fieice flood. Very few 
of the Lancashire men escaped, and the Wiltshire battalion was 
literally annihilated. F lushed with victory the Turks pressed over 
the summit and poured down the steep face of the mountain in 
dense waves of men intent on driving the invaders into the ''Ca. 
But here they encountered directly the whole blast of fire from 
the Fleet and from ever> gun and machine gun in the An/ac- 
British hne. Lender this storm the advancing luikish masses 
were effectually crushed Of three or four thousand men who 
descended the seaward slopes o\ the hill. onl> a lew hundred 
regained the crest But there they stayed and staved till the end 
of the story. Thus by the lOth the whole of the second great 
effort to win the Straits had ended at all points without decisive 
gains 

Two serious actions had still to Iv fought belore the lailuie 
was accepted as final 1 he '>4ih Territorial Division h.id now 
landed at Suvia and with itv support on the ISth and Itah two 
brigades of the lOlh Irish Division a*»ackcd along the high 
Kiretch lepc Sirt Ridge which bounds Suvia Bay on the north 
Well supported by fire from the sea, these troops under (icneial 
Mahon at firNt made good progress But in the end they were 
compelled by counter attacks and Kuiihing to give up most ol 
the ground they had gamed Ihis action does luii bulk very 
largely in Bntisli accounts and its ciilictil character seems 
.scarcely to have been appreciated I iman von Sandeis says ol 
It 


'If tlurmg then attack^ on August 1"^ and lb the Biitish liad 
captured and held the Kiretch Icpe the whole position of the 
5lh Army would have been outflanked I he Bntish might have 
then achieved a decisive and final victory ' 

A further clfort was made on August 21. directed this time to 
the capture of Ismail Oglu Hill for this purpose the 2'Hh Divi- 
sion was brought from Hclles and the dismounted \ eomaiiry 
Division from I gypt to reinforce the lOlli. Ilth, S'^id and 54lh 
Divisions now all landed at Suvia Bay Strong forces ol the 
An/ac left under Cicneral Cox also co-operated. But the Turks 
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were now perfectly fortified and in great strength, l.ess than 
sixty gnris, only sixteen of which v^crc even of medium calibre, 
were available to support the attack, and for these the supply 
oi ammunition was exiguous. Fhc halllc was tiercely fought in 
burning scrub and a sudden and unusual mist hampered the 
attacking artillery, and though the An/ac left gained and held 
some valuable ground, no general results were achieved. ‘The 
attacks,’ said I iman \on Sanders, ‘were repulsed b> the Turks 
alter heavv loss and after pulling in the last reserve, including 
the cavairv.’ 1 he Hiitish k>sses, particuLulv of the S eomanry 
and (he 29th Division who assaulted with the utmost determina- 
ti<m, were heavv and fruitless. On this dark balllclield of fog 
and llamc, Brigadier-Cieneral I ord I ongford, Brigadier-Cjeneral 
Kenna, \ (\ ^'o|(Miel Sir .John Milhanke, V.C\, and other pala- 
dins lell. this was the largest aclitm bnjght upon the Peninsula, 
and it was destined to he the last. Since the new olfensive had 
begun the British losses had exceeded 4^.()(M). while those of the 
lurks were not lesv than 4n,()()() \Iiead> on the 16lh Sir Ian 
Hamilton had telegraphed to I (>rd Kitchener stating that 50.000 
additional rifles and drafts of 45 ,(mm) were required to enable 
(41ensive operalicMis to be continued. These reinforcements, for 
reasons which the next chapter will expkiiii. the Ikiiish (iovern- 
inent bnind themselves unabK' to supplv. and a complete dead- 
lock su|-H:rvened along the fremts of N>th Ixittered and exhausted 
armies. 

At everv phase in the battle, down even to the last aclon on 
the 21 si. the issue between vie lot \ and defeat hung trembling 
in the balance. I he vligliiesi change in the fell sequence of events 
would have been sullicteni i<) luin ilie scale. But for the fort>- 
eight precious hours liwi b\ the I.Xih ('oips at Suvla, positions 
must have been w<in from which decisive operations were pos- 
sible. ‘We all fell,' wrote Sanders, ‘that the British leaders at 
the successive landings which began on August 6 staNcd too long 
on the beach instead of paisiiing forward inland at all costs from 
each kmding-placc.' Had the experieneed 29th Division been 
empkned at this point, had the S eomanry from f gypi been 
made available from the beginning, succ. > could hardly have 
been denied. VViien it was too late leaders of the highest quality 

Bvng, ranshawe, Maude were sent fom France to replace 
those whose inertia or incapacity have produced such grievous 
results. The new- (jencrals could be spared on the morrow of 
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ilisaster, but not while their presence might have commanded 
-uccess. 

Criticism severe and searching has been applied to many 
aspects of the Battle of Siivla Bay, but history will pronounce 
that it was not upon the Gallipcdi Peninsula that it was lost. It 
Is rarely that Opportunity returns. Yet in spite ol the cirors 
and misfortunes of the original operations, she had ollercd her- 
self once more to our hand. But the golden moment was not in 
August. It was at the end of June or the beginning of July. And 
that moment was ncedlessK thrown awav. 'After the failure of 
the attacks which followed the lirsi landing/ say the Dardanelles 
Commissioners (Conclusion 5), 'there was undue delay in decid- 
ing upon the course [o be pursued m the future Sir Ian Flamil- 
lon\ appreciation was forwarded on May 17 It was not cim- 
sidered b\ the War Ccnincil or the Cabinet until June. 7 I he 
reconstruction of the Ciovernment which took pl.ice at this most 
critical period was the main cause of the dela> As a consequence 
the despatch of the rcmtorccmcnts asked foi by Sir Ian Hamih 
icm in his appreciation was postponed for si\ weeks.' I his delay 
and the neglect to utilize the surplus forces in I gypt robbed us 
of the numerical superiority which it was m oui power to com- 
mand and which was essential to a \icUrnous olfensive. Had a 
reasonable action been t*iken even Irom May 17 onwards as 
will be* seen from the table on paee IS allied divisions 

aggregating 150, (HK) rifles, could have attacked 10 I urkish divi- 
sions aggregating 70,000 to 75,OtM) rifles in the second week of 
July. Instead the mistakes which were commilled in Downing 
Street and Whitehall condemned us giatuitously to a battle of 
equal numbers in .August and to a ha/aul of the most critical 
kind, and from that hazard we emerged unsuccessful I he errors 
and miscarriages which took place upon the battlefield cannot 
be concealed, but they stand on a lowei plane than these 
sovereign and irretrievable misdirections 

The cause of defeat is set huth in the cruel clarity of tabular 
statement on page 568. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THF. RUIN OF THF BALKANS' 

T UF^ Christian Stales of the Balkans were the children of 
oppression and revolt. f*or four hundred years they had 
dwelt under the yoke of the Turkish conqueror. They had re- 
covered their freedom after cruel struggles only during the last 
hundred years. Their national characteristics were marked b> 
these hard e\jx‘riences .'Fheir constitutions and dynasties re- 
sulted from them. Iheir populations were poor, fierce and proud. 
Their gove^*mi...t . v\ere divided fnmi one anc'lher b> irrecon- 
cilable ambitions and jealousies. 1 very one of them at sonic 
ancient period in its history had been the head of a considerable 
Fmpirc in these regions, and though Serbian and Bulgarian 
splendours had been of briel duration compared to the glories 
of Cirecce, each looked back to this txriod of greatness as mark- 
ing the measure of its historic rights. All therefore simultane- 
ously considered themselves entitled to the ovsnership of terri- 
tories which they had m bygone centuries possessed only in suc- 
cession. All theref(Me were plunged in convulsive quarrels and 
intrigues. 

It is to this cause that their indesciibable sulferings hav: Ixcn 
mainlv and pninarilv due It was not easy lor all or any of 
these small States to lift themselves out ol this dismal and 
dangerous quagmire or Imd a linn lovitholJ on which to stand, 
liehind the national communities, themselves acting and reacting 
upon each <Hher in contusion, there were in each cMunlry party 
and political dr. isioiis and feuds sutlicient to shake a powerful 
I mpire. I veiy Balk^in statesman had to ihiead his way to power 
in his own country through complications, dangers and surpris- 
ing transfoimalions. more violent, more intense than those 
which the domestic' alTaiis of great nations revealed. He arrived 
hampered by his past and pursued by loes and jealousies, and, 
thus harassed and weakened, had to cope wuh the ever-shifting 
combinations of Balkan pc>lilics, as these in turn were influenced 
by the immense convulsions of the ( Ireal War. 

• .See Cicnei.il Map of the Italka i Peiunsula facing pace 



In addition to all this came the policy of the three great allied 
Powers. I ranee and Russia had eacli its own interests and out- 
look, its favourite HalkiUi State and its favourite party in each 
State Great Britain had a vague desire to see them all united, 
and a loft> impartiality and detachment scarcely less baflling. 
To this were super-added the distracting innueiices of the various 
Sovereigns and their reutonic origins or relations In conse- 
quence, the situation was so chaotic and unstable, there were so 
many vehement points ol view rising and tailing, that British, 
French and Russian statesmen never succeeded in devising any 
firm, comprehensive policy On the contrary, by their isolated, 
half-hearted and often contradictory interventions they contri- 
buted that culminating element of disoulcr which led everv one 
of these sm ill Stales successiveK to the most hideous forms of 
ruin 

Set all the time the mam interests of the thiee great Allies 
and of the four Bilkan kingdoms weie identical, and all could 
have been piotected and advanced by a single and simj)le policy 
The ambitions of evciy one ot the Biilk»m Stales could have 
been satisfied at the expense of the lurkish and Austrian 
I mpiies There was cmaigh tor all and more than enough The 
interest of the three gieai \llies wa^ to riinge the Balkan States 
against these I mpiies [ mted ami^ng themselves, the Balkan 
Stales Uere sate joined to the thiee \llies they could not fail 
to gain the lerntones ihev ccneltd I he addition of (he united 
Balkan States to the force"* ol the /nftnti must have involved 
the downfall of Austri i and f urkev and the speedv viclonous 
termination of the war I oi cveivonc there w is a delimte pii/e 
F 01 Roumania Ir*ms\Kinii for Serbia Bosnia aiul Hei/e- 
govina ( roalia Dalmatia aiivl the IDn \i of Femesv.ir, foi Bui- 
gaiia, Adrianople and tlie I nos \lidia line foi C»reece Snivniii 
and it^ hinterland, iind for all safetv vve<ilth aiuf p('>wer 

Fo rcMli/e these adViiniagcs ceitim concessions had to be 
made by the Balkan Stales among llKm^cIves Roumania could 
rcsioie the Dobrudja to Bulgaria, Serbia could libciate the Biil- 
gari tn tlistricis of Macedonia, Cireece coiikf give Kavalki .is a 
makeweight and as an immediate solatium to Cireece. there 
was Typrus which c(nild have K*en thrown into the scale As 
the final levers, thcie were the Imancial icsourccs of (ireat 
Britain ,ind whatever military and naval forces the / ntcnfe might 
decide to employ m this theatre 
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It IS astonishing that when all interests were the sanic» when 
so many powerful means ol leverage and stimulus were at hand, 
evcivthmg should without exception have gone amiss If in 
lebiuary, 1915 or possibly allci the I urkish declaration of war 
in November, 1914 the finish I rcnch and Russian Ciovern- 
meiUs could have agreed upon a common policy in the Balkans 

and hatl sent plempotenliai ics ot the highest order to the 
Balkan Peninsula to negotiate on a clear liim basis with each and 
till ot these States a umtorm coherent action could have been 
devised and enforced with measureless benefits {n all concerned 
Instead the situation was dealt with b> partial expedients sug- 
gested b> the rapid and batHing piocessnm ot events I ver> thing 
vv IS vainly otlered or done b\ the Mhe^ successiVwK and tardily, 
which done a'* ii once and in good time would have achieved 
the result 

I he Bilk<in Stales olfeicM bv I ir the ^’re iiest possibihtv open 
to allied diplomac) at th' begmmng of iv>is [his was never 
envisaged and plamiid as it it weic the cMcal biltle which indeed 
It w.is Infill sj^oridic hill hciiled cha»>gcMble unrelated 
e\|x:dienls were *ill iluii the ^l iiesmen o| Russia France and 
^Britain were able to em[4o\ \i>i is u imhi lor public, opinion 
m these c*iuntiie to condcn n (he Balkan States anil Balkan 
I'loliticians or sovereign^ t 'i> veepimdv I he hesitations eif the 
King ot R(Him tfiui (Ik si ill i>l King IcHhnmJ the shifts and 
i*vasu>ns (^t King ( onsianime all acose iioni the btitlling nature 
of the Biilkiin prv)blem and the lack ot policv ot the Allies 
Serbia indeed tougtu vm Ic'^pei iwh and hlindlv wiilunii v.on- 
sukr.ition toi anv iMher interest bu* hci i>v\n and with irighitul 
c(Misec|Uonccs to herselt ulumalsK i<.p*ireJ v^rdv bv the linal 
victors Roiim.iniii was thiouehv>ui m |x?iil ot hei lite aiul jX'r- 
[dexed to the tiiiind iIimin ot her Ixine When it last *itier 
infinite hesitaii mis bareaimn inJ pic\ luli >n^ ^he entered the 
war she was loo late to iki-ide i ibnd'^e the suiiggie but in 
eooil lime to be tom m pKLt^ Bulgirii turned Hanoi dike to 
hei past and to hei luiine .tiul ilici manv <.\ei lions vvas plunged 
m the woe of the \annui'>heO (lUxxv. iC'^tueJ in the iiKk ot 
time b\ eoiiraee aiul genius and emerging ih hiilo cost ujxm 
the side ol the victors survived iiKt rngible to squander all that 
she had gamed ^et m Rt>umama there was lake Joncsco 
always pointing cICiir aiul true, in Bulgaini Siambuliskv. hrav- 
inii the witilh i>f King I eidmand and maiching proudly to his 



long prison with the names of Lngland and Russia on his lips; 
and in Greece, Vem/elos, threading his way through indescrib- 
able embariassments and triumphing over unimagmable ddlicul- 
lics, picserved his countr> tor a lime in spite ol herself and 
miglu well ha\e limited the miseiics of 1 uiotK* 

♦ « 4c 

August, 1915, saw the ciilmmaiion of the Russian disasters 
B> the end ot June the Cjerman \ustrian t>llensive had driven 
the Russians out ot nearly all the soulhein halt of then huge 
Galician-Polish salient I his had been lediiccd t(^ a stmiciicle 
170 miles across with Brest I it >vsk at its ccntie and Warsaw 
almost on its imter circumleicnce I emberg had l>cen K^st 
Mackensen's tionl was n«^w faced alnu^st north and ahead of 
him lav the tom railw^iv lines which ted the s,ilienl On July 
13 he commenced with a (icrman ind two Austrian Armies 
an advance against ilic s(nithcinmost rniwav [the kowel ( holm 
I iiblin-|yang(U(xI line] with f icki Mu^hil Wmiscli on his left 
pressing eastward lU Vuuusi 1 he Wtis across ilie railway m the 
centre at ( holm and I iibim arivl tour days later Ivangorod and 
Warsaw were evaciialtd bv the Kus^'ins Ni>yo ( icorgicvsk 
where some eighiv-live llu)usuul scc^mdcliss troops had Ivon 
colleciai made a show of delencc but capitulated on the 2tUh 
But this was not the end c^t the disasters In the north m 
I iihuama the (lerman I ighth ,ind Icnih AimieN under Hmderi 
burg, reinforced by (icrman tri^ops lioir the south where the line 
had been shortened moved forward and vmi \ugiist 1(1 Ivd 
taken Kovno All the Russian troops between kovno .irul Kign 
were thus in cLmger nl cnyelv)pmeni md tell back I von Brest 
I itovsk the l(mg-vaunled model fortress did not hold out long 
Invested on August 1 1 on three side'* it was tibandoned on the 
26th after the forts on the south west liont had been stormed 
Thus the last semblanee ol the great Salient had disap|KMied 
and the Russian front except tor a forward bend covering Riga 
had approximated to *i north and south line J he Russians had 
ev.dcd eiivelv^pment and capture but all their gams m Cialicia 
had gone, they had lost Poland, 325 (KH) pnsimers and more than 
three thousand guns besides rifles .ind cxtuipnieni which it was 
impossible to replace Worse than all. the Tsar was induced to 
remove the Cirand Duke Nicholas from Iiks command and send 
him to the C aucasus 
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I he Russian defeats from April onwards had reacted most 
unforlunalcly against Italy In 1914 Austria could spare no more 
than local corps to watch the Italian frontier B) the date of the 
Italian declaration of war she had managed to collect 122 bat- 
talions, 10 squadrons and 216 guns against Itals, disposed in 
mixed groups behind carefully constructed entrenchments But 
henceforward theic vwis a constant flow of remtorccmenls from 
the Cjalician thealie I he Italian ollcnsisc towards Trieste, 
known as ilic hrsi and second battles ot the Ison/o, in June 
and July earned the Italians 6 miles into imeniy tcrritors, and 
thereafter lell iliciii as lirnily rooted in trench warfare as the 
Armies on the Wcsicin front I he Italian operations in the 
Fvrol led to no more than the occupation of fisc small separate 
salients <^f \usinan leinioiy I hus to the Russian disasters was 
addetl the Italian deadlock and both exercised a fatal influence 
upon ihc Bulgiinan nnnd 


Neserthelcss ail eves in the B*ilkans were riseicd on the 
► (lallipoli Peninsula until the result ol the Battle of Siivla Bay 
Ivcame known I ill it was lo.i the Bulgiinans held their hand 
iind in the month ot Iid\ there were sull hopeful possibilities 
ol bunging them in on the siOc ol the Mlics Ihc \usiro-Cicrman 
aiiacf ut>oii Serbia wIikIi luid seemed so irnminem in february 
had not maimed dunng all the months »,)| the summer Ihc Icep 
inxielies with which sv»me members v^l iIk Cabinet \iewed this 
great dangci were happiU ru^i borne out is the months Nlippcd 
avsa> 1 knovN ol no c iii c I u the deLo ot this attack other than 
the influerKC exeicised upon the Balkan Slates and upon Bul- 
garia in the o[xu«itnMis ui the IXirdanelk- and the belief so 
widcK held iluoughout the Balkan States tluit I ngland would 
nc\ei relinquish sinh un ^.Ifoii without aJiicwnig siicscss The 
continued lighting on the Ciallipoii Peninsula the knowledge that 
large remlorcements w^^re pouring out and tluu antuhei great 
trial ol strength in that iheatie was imivnding dominated ih*' 
action of Bulgaria, and the adum ol l^ul^ 'ria was the fad 
which in turn governed the Aiistio ( leiman attack on Serbia 
i was strongly of (^pinion during the month of July that 
we ought not to stake the whole Balkan policy solely on the 
^esull of a battle rn (iaIlii’H>h. but that, while doing everything 



in our power to secure a victory there, we should also strive to 
win Bulgaria. This could be done only by territorial concessions 
forced upon Greece and Serbia, combined with the granting of 
loans and the expectation of success in the Dardanelles, fhe 
imminent peril in which Serbia sUxxl. and the restricted condi- 
tions under winch the /Mlics could alTord her protection, made 
it indisjxmsable that she should cede, and if necessary be made 
to surrender, the unconiested /one in Macedenna to the Bul- 
garians, to whom it belonged b\ race, bv history, by treaty, and 
— until it was taken from them in the second lialkan War by 
conquest. Serbia, even v>iicn at the last gasp tluring the lirst 
Austrian attack upon her m 1^)14. had tound it necessary to 
keep large numbers (^f troops in the Bulgaiian districts of 
Macedonia to hold down the native population Right and 
reason, the claims of justice, and the most im|)erious calls of 
necessity, alike counselled the .Serbians to surrender at least the 
unconiested /one fo the t>idmary exhortations of diplomacy 
were added special appeals by the Sovereigns and the Rulers 
of the allied countries The Prince Regent of Serbia was Ix'- 
soughi by the Isar, by the President ol the I rench Republic, 
and by King (jcorge \, to make a cxmcession right in itself,- 
necessary in the sonimon ^ause, vital to the safely of Serbia. 
But to all these appeals the Serbnin (Knernmeru and Parliament 
proved obdurate, I he allied diplomacy, moving |)onderously for- 
ward every telegram iind mea'^urc having lo he agrectl to by 
all the other parlies lo the alliance had just reached the point 
of refusing any luriher supphes ot stores or money to Serbia 
unless she complied with ihcir insistent demand, when the linal 
mvasiiin began. 

The same sort oj thing happened ab(»iii Kavalla M \ em/elos, 
with his almost uneiring iiklgmeni ol great issues, was piepared 
lo imperii liis whole pcrvonal populaiilv m Ciiccxc and place 
himself at a deadly disadvant*ige in his controversies with the 
King by inlim<iling his leadmess to acquiesce m the ecssioii to 
Bu'jaiia ot Kavalla in certain circumstances. Had the Allies 
been able to secure foi Bulgaria the immediate cession of the 
unconiested /one in MaLcdonia and the port of Kavalla, it seems 
very pr<^bdblc that they might have been induced during the 
month of July to come lo our aid and lo march on Adrianople. 

It seems certain that, even if this full result had not been 
obtained, the tangible cession of this territory to Bulgaria at 
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(he instance of the Allies would have made it impossible for 
King Ferdinand to carr^ his country into the hostile camp. 
Monsieur Radoslavolf gave in biulall) frank language a perfectly 
truthful account of the Bulgarian position in these months. No 
effective measures were however taken, and all was left to the 
hazard of the battle on the Ciallipoli Peninsula. 

It would be unjust not to recognize at the same lime the extra- 
ordinary dinicullies with which Sir \ dward Cirey was confronted 
owing to the need of combining the diplomatic action of four 
separate great Powers m so delicate and painful a business as 
virtually coercing a then friendly Cireece and an allied and suffer- 
ing Serbia, sjxrcialls shielded b\ Russia, to make territorial con- 
cessions deeply repugnant to them. Although a united diplomacy 
might have i^si teJ nothing less than a decisive victory at the 
Oardanclles could at this time have Lounteracled in the Balkans 
the terrible tide of Russian defeat. 

By the end of the third week in August all prospects of an 
immediate victor> at this vital j^^int had vanished. When our 
failure was fully appreciated b\ the c*'»m|’>etcnl military person- 
ages at Sofia, the lUilgariaii King and funernmcni tinallv made 
Uip their minds n> join (icrmans. from that moment the ruin 
of Serbia was certain and irremediable. Ihe quaking d>ke of 
the Dardanelles campaign that had so KMig held off the deluge 
had \ieldcd at last. It was henceforth v>nl> a qiicsiion of the 
time-tables of .Ausin^-Cierman (nu^p nn^vements. Serbia, how- 
ever. iluHigh fulK conscious of her danger, remained recalcitrant 
to all appeals lo make cflcciivc conec'^sions. 'Pill the last moment 
she kept licT heel on the C(Miqiicicd Bulgarian districts of 
Macedonia, iiinl maintained a stubborn from ti' the I'lserw helm- 
ing forces (liiti were gathering against her. 

* * * * * 


A new tremendous event was mns Iv’j suikc across tliis darken- 
ing situation. At a ('onference held at C alais early in Julv. the 
representatives of the Cabinet, viz., ilie Prme Minister, 1 ord 
Kitchener and Mr. Balfour, had. in accoidanse with the convic- 
tions of the overwhelming majoritv of their colleagues, argued 
against a further Anglo-lTcnch offensive in ihe West in P)I5. 
rhey had proi'iosed that the aMicd ojveraiions in \ ranee and 
a'laiuicrs should A'K confined io what was described as an 
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‘offensive defensive' or, to speak more accurately, an active 
detensive The Frencli had agreed, Cjencral Joffie had agreed 
The agreement was open and tormal And it was on this basis 
that we had looked toiward and prepared for the new battle on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula No soonei, however, had (icneral Joffre 
left the Conterence than notwithstanding these agreements, lie 
had calmlv resumed the development of his plans tor his great 
attack in Champagne, in winch he contidenilv expected to break 
the (jcrman lines and loll them back It was not until after the 
Battle of Suvla Ba> had been linall) lost and we were more 
deeply s^ommitted in the Peninsula than e\ei beloie that we 
became aware of this 

To avoid unnecessaiv circulation of secret documents u had 
been arranged that members ot ihe War Committee wishmg to 
read the daily War Oflice telegrams could do so each morning 
at the War Oflice m I ord kitchener's ante room It was mv 
practice to read every word every day On the morning ol 
August 21 I was thus engaged when the private secretary 
informed me that I ord kitchener who had just leiuincd Irom 
the Trench Headquaiteis wished to see me I cnicied his uxun 
and found him standing wuh his bick lo the light lie h>oked-< 
at me sideways with a verv ovld expicssion on hi t ic^. I saw lie 
had some disclosure ot importance to make inJ waited Alter 
appreciable hesiiatum he told me that he had agreed with the 
French to a great otlcnsive m I mice I said it t>nee that iheic 
was nf> chance of success Me said the scale would Ix' gicMlci 
than anything ever Ixdore conceived il it sucLccdcd it would 
restore evervthmg mdiKlmg ol course the Dardmellcs He hid 
an air of suppressed excikmcnl like a min wlu) his taken a 
great decision ol teniblc iinceilimtv tnd is ibout l > put it into 
execution He was of c(uiinc hi uiru him^cll lor ilu imiouncc 
ment he had to nuke ih it mormm’ to the W u C ommiiici ind 
to the ( abmel I c nilinucil unconv need It w is ihci 11 o clock 
and he drove me across m his c ir to f )own'ng Slice i 

Ihe Committee issemblcd I <»id kitchcnci hid ih> doubt 
apprised the Prime Minister beloichand .ind lie w is mimcdi 
alcly invited to mike his sl*!temcnl lie told iis that ovving to 
the situation in Russia he could not longer niaml nn the atliliule 
which was agreed upon m conjunction with the I rend) at ( alais 
i c that a real serious ollcnsivc on a large scale in the West 
should be pfistjxincd until the Allies were ready As he put 
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to US. he had himself urged upon General Joffre the adoption of 
Uhc offensive. In view of the fact that, as we now know, the 
French plans and preparations had long been in progress, had 
indeed never been inlcrrupled. this must have been a work of 
supererogation. I immediately protested against departure from 
the decisions of the C'abinet maturely made and endorsed by 
the Calais Conference, and against an operation that could only 
lead to useless slaughter on a gigantic scale. I pointed out that 
we had neither the ammunition nor the superi(^rity in men neces- 
sary to warrant sush an assault on the enemy’s fortified line; 
that it could not take place in time effectively to relieve Russia; 
that it would not pievent the (icrmans from pursuing their 
initiative in theatres other than the We'st: and that it would 
lupturc fatally ^aii plans lor opening the Dardanelles. The 
following record h<is been preserved of these remarks: — 

\1r. ( hufchiU cxjMevsetl his regret at •'Uch a course. The Ger- 
man forces on the Western 1 ronl had iitU been reduced and were 
some 2,()(H).(KH) against the Mlies 2.50().iKK) Inis amounted to a 
, supcru>rity for the Mlies of five to four which was inadequate 
Mor the ollensive Since our last ollensive effort our relative 
strength had not 4illered, while the ( icrman defences had been 
strengthened 

‘It seemed to him ih.it m the hojX' of relieving Russia and to 
gratify our great and riiilural dcMre to do so. the .Allies /eight 
ihrow away 2(K).(K)() oi 3(K),(H)0 lives and much animiiniliim. and 
might possibly gam a little ground I he ail<ick on May (fesiu- 
bert-Arras) had been a failure, and the line had not been altered 
b> it. an e\|X'ndilure o{ lives and ammunition in this way 

by Us. the Cieimaiis would have a ^haixe woiili seizing, and it 
would Iv wtnih their while to bring Kick gieai foree^ from the 
I iist \ '‘UjH.Tioiitv ot two to iMie wa^ laid down as necessary 
to attack, and v^c (ihc Allies) had not gtn it ' 


1 hcsc views wcic not seiii>usly JiNpuicd. but it was urged that 
ilie \ rcncli would move in any case, and hat if we did not 
march loo. the alii. nice would be destroyed. 1 ord Kitchener was 
careful not to hold out any c\|xrclation of ‘a decisive succes.s/ 
and when pressed to define ‘a decisive success’ he accepted my 


• Obviously this should 
wounded, i c , casualties 


lead ‘men/ 
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cxpresMon ‘a fundamenldl strategic alteration of the line ’ ‘There 
IS he said, ‘a great deal of truth in what Mr C hurchill has 
said, but untorlunatelv we have to make war as we must and 
not as we should like to ’ 

I besought the Cabinet, which lollowcd the War Council an 
houi later, not t(» vickl to the I reiuh impatience without a 
further conference at wIikIi all the arguments could be stated 
and a final appeal made I was stronglv supported l)> others 
I was forced to admit that it the I icndi, aiiei heaiing what 
we had to sa\ still {X'lsisied in then mlenlion we should ol 
course have to confo/rn Inn I ur‘»cd that a last cllori should be 
made to asert the v isi luiile md disasiiou slaughter that was 
now impending Sii lohn I icnch v\ho was m I i>ndon.' was 
interrogated bv iht ( abmci He iKo dcclmctl in give an\ assur- 
ance of success and w is luithci cMicmelv dissiiistied with the 
particular sccl(’»i of altavk in which nc w is re(.|uired to operate 
He had not ammuniiinn toi moic iliiin seven dt«vs ollensive 
battle Nevertheless he was c|uiie icadv il ordeicd to thiow 
hmisell into it with a good heart I visited him privaielv at I an 
caster (jate where he was slaving loi (he mghl and urged m\ 
opinion He used the usual iieumcnls al^oul the necessiiv ol ad 
ing irv harmons with the I leixh and then imlolded to me the 
fact that Cjcneral lolire iniciuloil to vmpiov no Icwer thm fortv 
divisions in the f lendi savior of alUKk alone \llhough I musi 
admit that the tremendous scale ol tiie t)pciauon seemed to 
carrv the issue into the regmn m| ihc unknown I continued res a I 
citrant and quilled mv tiicnvl m the deepen ans’civ I saw that 
we were confronted wtili the rum ol the campiign alike in the 
I asi and m the West 


I he decision to mike ti "eneial iltack in I r mcc involved the 
immediate larvalion or *il mv rue milnuiimon m ammum 
. m and in drafts of the .irmv on the (ialli|')oli IVnmsula 
Allhougli large numbcTs ol men had to be sent thither merelv 
to keep Sir Ian Hamilton s units m the held, this number, wink 
enough to be a heavv elsewhere, w.is not suHicient to pro 
duce any useful icsult Ihc o|Xjrations on the Pcmnsula came 
to a standstill, and the lurks hastened to replace their hcav^ 
losses and reorganize their shaken and in some cases shattered 
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formations Meanwhile, disease and despondency were at work 
in our own army I he anguish ol supreme success narrowly but 
fatally missed, the sense ol being ill-supported from home, the 
uncertainty about the future mtcniioiis ol the Government the 
shortage of ammumiion, the threatening advent of winter, the 
rigorous privations of ofheers and men exposed the Dardanelles 
army to the most melancholy ordeal 1 he numerous and power- 
lul opponents of the enlerpiise the ad\(xates of evacuation the 
partisans of competing schemes found themvcKes well supplied 
with all that they desired In these dcprcs^Ing conditions only 
the patient endurance of the British troops and the unquench- 
able spirit of An/ac cn*ibled a liim pos uic (^1 the army and its 
consequent existence to be mcMiUamed 

FUit now a ver, ^uiioiis incident ocLtiircd which added greatly 
to the perplexities of the Biitish (jo\c»nment The political 
power and infUienLC ol (jeneial Sairail rested upon foundations 
which It was not easy then preciseK to define or explain This 
(Mfkcr hiving heen lemoved bv (icnenl loffie in July from the 
\erdun ci>mmand in which he had distinguished himself had 
obtained ihioiigh prc>found political influence the command of 
-^the 1 reiich troops in the Orient in succession to General Gour- 
aud, who had been scMiously wounded Whalevei dispute there 
might be aboiii his niihtarv achievements his ii religious con- 
victions were iib(>ve suspicimi I here apfvan'd to bo an la'dcr- 
staiulmg in 1 lench eovcining ^ircks ilut he was to be ass ned 
an im|x>riant independent role in die I ast which would give 
him the oppi^riunitv ol cathcimg the naliiaiv laurc\ frcmi 
which the 1 rciich Kadkal S«ki ihsi efements were determined 
inti-( leiic il generals slunild ih)| be vie bar red Judge of our 
asiiMushment when v>n September 1 in the midst of the pre- 
p«irativ)ns tor supreme battle m 1 i nice vshilc our own army 
at the IXuviarulles wjs ^ui to ihc bausi mimmum in drafts and 
ammunition the \dmii.div suddenK received through the 
I lendi ruiv li attache the request issisi the I lench Ministry 
of Marine m dispatcimig trvnii Marseille fvuir new French divi 
sions tv) the ITirdanclIes’ \\c were then nformed that the 
I tench (n)\ernment havi ilecided tv) form a separate \rmy of 
the I ast, of SIX ilivisivMis. which under the command ot (icncral 
Sariail. would during the month ol OcivUvr land on the Asiatic 
hore of the IXirdanellcs, and advance thence upon the forts of 
lianak in conjunction with our renewed attacks upon the 



Galli[X)li Peninsula. \\e were requested to arrange for the relief 
of tiic two French divisions at llollcs, in ordci that, added to 
the lour new French divisions Ifonrriancc, this sepaiale army 
should be constituted tor the new ojXTation It appeared toi a 
space lliat what the most unanswerable arguments ot reason, of 
daring, and of dulv could not achieve. v\eie to be easil\ seemed 
bv the inteiplav ot trench political forces lor cmkc tlic gloomy 
embanassruents ol oui councils were broken b> the sunlight ol 
a htippy hour We made haste to accept the I rench proposal 
Lord Kitchener msianiK piomised the two divisions li) relieve 
the I rench at Helles Mi Baltour began ai once [o gathei the 
necessarv iransp<irt Mr Bonar I aw joined with me in pressing 
the di^ patch ot still larger British forces t(^ ‘make a g(K)d job 
ot It' Alas lor the British ( abinei’ Ihe> saw ihe tuilh quite 
clearK Ihcv were sound and right in Ihcrr general view Jl v\as 
not through wrong judgnient that the> laded, but through want 
of will-power In such times the Kingdom <>t Heaven can onl> 
be taken b> storm 

But then the question arose *V\as it possible (leneial JofTic 
could have agreed InquuN showed dial he had agreed tifion 
conditions His own posiin)n was nut st) seuiie as to leave him 
inditlcrent to the pressure from the ixdiucal loll flank He had 
been forced to man(cu\tc His c<>ndiiions weie ili it ihe lein 
forcing divisions tor the Daidanelles vscrc not lo IcMve I riinci 
before the mam shock ol his imjxrulm*^ baiile luul occuiicd noi 
until It could K' seen wliciher its results would Iv decisive (^r 
not Pressed on September 11 at ( al iis In I i>rd Kilchenci ac 
lo the time which it would lake lo isccrtam tins he staled dial 
he would know at the end ol ihc lir i week's lighliiig one wav 
or the other, that if it w is cleir bv iheii thai a gener*d (icrmaii 
retreat in the West which woaKI luive to Ix' lollowed up bv 
ever) available man w is nut C'ang lo be compelled all ihc 
troop^ assigned to the IXioi urIIcs would be relc i ed Oct'ilx'r 
Ur Wiis ihe dale fixed lor lie embaikiilion t>l the leading divi 
s ms It Was noliced however lhai C icneral Sarrad inslead o\ 
hurrxmg out to the Dardanelles lo survc> the siiualioii on lln 
spot and fxjrfect his pLm as 1 ord Kilchener siioiigly pressed 
him to do preferred to lem.nn m Pans atlendmg to niaUei'^ 
which were doubdess ol imjxirtaiicc 
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On September 20 the sinister news reached London that a 
I Bulgarian mobilization was imminent and that Bulgaria was be- 
lieved to have Lommitted herself delinilely to the Central 
Powers On the next day the Bulgarian Prime Minister told a 
meeting of his followers that the cause ol the Allies was lost; 
that Bulgaria must not attach herself to the losing side; that the 
Quadruple AIIi<ukc had onlv made vague proposals to Bulgaria 
about the (Kcupation of the uncontested /one after the war, and 
that if Bulgaria went to war she was assured of the neutrality 
of Roumania At niKlniglu on the 22nd the Turks signed an 
agreement ceding the Dedcagatch Railwav to Bulgaria, and that 
same dav Serbia signalled with alarm the increasing movement 
of Austro-Ciernian forces towards her northern frontier The 
long dreadeu soutliwaul thrust was ahoui to begin 

It IS smnificant that while Bulgaria had patiently awaited the 
result ol the Battle ol Suvia Bay bebue taking her ghastly 
plunge her rulers did ritU h< ^iiatc to c<mimit thcmscKes on the 
e\e of llu* far laigci Kittle which was known to be impending 
in franco I he (leinians could not fail to note the massing of 
nuns iUul lioops in Artois and ( hampagne and had in fact made 
^ ill preparations to recciNC the shock But ihcir confidence m 
the result was sh ucd bv the Bulgarian (iciural Si ill 


\t dawn on Scpicnibei 2(> the eicii Kuiic in the West began 
It comprised *1 subsidutrv atuuk bv iNuii iliiriv Bnt sh and 
1 leiich i.liMsi()ns at I \^os <ukI a m nn alt ick bv fortv French 
divisions m C hamp*igne Sir John I reiich had lx*en compelled, 
m order to combine vMth the 1 rerich u> acs^cpi ii sphere cT attack 
aeainst his Ixiter judgment but hiving igieed to conform to 
(Tenoral Jofire’s plans he threw hiiiisclt into thou excvulion with 
his customary determination I he 1 rciich attack m Champagne 
has since Iven ilc*scrilx\l a> tlx unlimited method le. the 
iirmies were huiled on t(^ adv *ince as tiii as they could into iht 
blue.' in the conlident expectatum that the would carry, not 
merely the front sv stems which had Ixen subjected to bombard- 
ment, but all intad iMisiiunis «ind deteiKes likely to be met with 
in rear In the absurd misconceptions of the Staff, large masses 
.'t cavalry were brought up to press the victory to a decisive 
cf>nclusion At the fatal signal the brave armies marched into 
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the firestorm. The ardour of the French infantry was not un- 
matched by their British comrades The issue, however, was 
nevci in doubt The Cjernian calculations ol the strength of their 
front and of the numbers ot troops needed to detend il were 
accurate and sound Iheir diive against Russia their project 
against the Balkans protcedeJ unchecked In the tirst v»cck the 
Anglo-French attack had secured slight advances of no strategic 
significance at \ arums points a few score of guns 4ind a few 
thousand prisoners at the expense of more tlian ‘^tK)(H)0 
casualties 

The time had now LOirc lor (icneral Jollie to release the 
troops for the I asi but lie w is naturalK reluctant to admit 
defeat The downfall of his hopes was eonccalcd In a continu- 
ance ol the lighting and tlie depiriure ol the IXird mellcs divi- 
sions receded week b\ week Meinwhilc the winlei season 
steadil> approached the arm> on the IVninsula and the 
catastrophe ol the Balkans imved 

On September 2^ the geneial mobili/ iiion ol the Ihilgaiian 
Armv had begun I hose wlu^ placed reliaiKC on llie optimistic 
accounts of the lighting in li uicc wiush were supplied by the 
miiitarv authorities here and m f ranee found it impossible t(» 
believe th it the (lerrnans faced bv such lormid ible assaults m 
the West and extended m immense o|X'ralions m the I asr could 
spare a new armv to corK|iier Serbn and iluv iherctoie con 
tinned incredulous to llie I ist Dm mg the thud uul lourth weeks 
of September the consentnuion ot consider*ible Austro (icrman 
forces north of the DanuK' Ixcamc unmutikabk On Octolx'i 
4 our Intelligence rejxir’ecl the pri^cixe ol \1ackensen at J ernes 
var Iklaled and frantic ctlorts to ikler the Bulgarians extiausl 
ing the whole apparatus of promises and threats wlic receivevl 
with sullen irnpassiviiv and the mobili/.ilion of the Bulgaiuin 
armies pr(xceded regularlv King I crdinand pursued his p(t> 
foundly considered arul most ixtiIous policy with mci^haruial 
preuMon An iron tJiscipIme gripped the ixasain soldiers and i 
ri hless suppression quelkd the parliamentary forces Serbia tin 
reasonable to the last prepaicd to meet her d^>oln with passion 
ate apjxals to her Allies and dauntless heroism in the field 

I he repercussion of these events must now lx studied 11 k 
only power which could c(nne to (he aid of Serbia before it wa^ 
too late was Cjrcccc Acciirdingly. at last, an earnest and united 
effort was made by all the Allies to prtxurc the entry of (irccce 
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into the general war. Twice she had placed herself at their dis- 
posal Twice she had been rebufled Now it was the turn of the 
Allies to ask By treaty Greece was obliged to aid Serbia against 
a Bulgarian attack. King Constantine and the Greece that fol- 
lowed him claimed that this treaty did not apply to a war in 
which Serbia was aiiackod not only by Bulgaria but by a great 
Power Scrbiii iinoked the treaty, demarule<l the support of 
(ireece and «ilso tippcakd it> the Allies loi IS(),(KX) men M. 
Vem/clos, again Prune Vliinsiei and at the head of a parlia- 
mentary majoritN IilnIi h >111 eleclKMis urged the Allies to send 
troops to Salonika m (neeve to enter the war according 

to hei fionoLiniblc ob|i«» \s a militars measure to aid 

Serbia di!c\»i' the Ian line u tins luncture ot allied forces at 
Salomki was ansuid 1 Ik ho tile armies concentrating on the 
eastern *ind ruMthcin tionuciv ot Serbia were certain to o\cr- 
whelm and osenun ilui s niuiv lxt(^re an\ eiTective aid, other 
than (jioek aid. could po^^^b!\ iiroe As a political move to 
encourage and dclermiiK iIk uu<m ol (irevve. the dispatch of 
allied troops to Siilomka Aa> justilicd But the question arose: 
Where were the iro<»ps i > c »me Irom ^ Ob\ious|\ from the Dar- 
danelles and only liom iIk Daidanelles \ 1 rench and British 
division, all that cnild ^j\irc\l and all that could get to 
Salonika in time were iLcordingh taken Irom Sir Ian llamil- 
lon\ haid-pressed ainu in the cli>smg ua>s ol Sep? nlxrr. 

i he reader who has a tiue sense ('I the values in lire pt slem 
will not Iv surprised to learn that this th^palch ol troops irom 
the Danlanclles priKlucod the (»[iposiie ellcvi to that iriiendcd or 
dcsiied King ( i^nstaniine had been named all his lite as a 
soldier tie had studied \ei\ cioselv the siiatcgk situation ot his 
country and conceived hmis«.li \o bo an auihoiii\ on the subject. 

I he ro.id 10 his hcMit vsas ihrough some sound militaiv plan, 
and this lie was nevei v>l!ercd *^v the \IIk> When he learned 
that the allied help was to take the h>rm ol withdrawing two 
divisions horn the Dardanelk^ Ire niiurallv Londudeu mat that 
cnlerprisc was aN>ui to Iv abanviiMied He saw himsclt, if ItC 
entered the war. conlurnied alter a sliorl . erval not only with 
the Bulgarians but with the mam N>d\ ol the lurkish Army now 
chaincKr to the (ialli|H>h Peninsula He read in the Bnitsh and 
rrench acluin a plain confession ot imfxmdmg failure in the 
main o|>eration whose progres'' during the whole year had domi- 
nated the war situation in the I asi It proveil impossible [a 



remove these anxieties from the Royal mind and added to his 
German sympathies they were decisive. ‘His Majesty/ said Sir 
Francis Hlliott [October 6], ‘was disturbed by the fact that 
troops had been brought from the Dardanelles to Salonika. He 
thought that it was the beginning of the abandonment of the 
expedition and would release the whole Turkish Army to rein- 
force the Bulgarians.' 

Whi^e the troops were alreadv on the wav and the British 
Navy were netting the harbour of Salonika against submarines. 
King Constantine dismissed M \'cni/elos. on whose invitation 
the> had come, 'fhe Allies theiefore found themselves confronted 
with a pn^-German (ireece determined to repudiate its treaty 
obligations to Serbia. Thus the object of the expedition to 
Salonika had entirelv disappeared. But those powerful [X'rsons 
in France and I ngland wIk^ had advocated it were iletermined 
to persevere. I he miseries of Serbia lighting desperalelv against 
superior forces, the shame and sorrow of vsaiching a small ally 
trampled down, combined with dislike <nul weariness of the Dar- 
danelles to form a tide ot opinion impossible to resist. I con- 
tinued to point to the Dardanelles as the master ke> to the prob- 
lem, and to a naval attempt to l\)rce ’the Straits as the sole 
chance of changing the action ol Bulgaria and averting the 
deslruclfon of Serbia F ven up to the last moment the aiiival 
of a British fleet m the Scm ot Marmora might have transformed 
the situation I he Bulgaiians, having mobili/ed against one side, 
might have marched agamsi the other Mr. Balfour, however, 
although txrfcctly rcadv to hear the supreme responsibilitv if 
Admiral dc Kobeck and the first Se.i I ord. Sir Henrv Jackson, 
had been willing to make the allcmpt. could not feel justified in 
overriding them or replacing them bv oiheis It onlv remained, 
therefore, to await the catastrophe. 

The Cabinet found the iK^pelessness of the situation unendur- 
able, and apparentiv the I rench Ciovernmcnt was similarl) tlis- 
tressed. A vehement wish to ru'-h troops to the aid ol Serbia 
maaifested itself. It was in vain that the impossibility (^f their 
arriving before it was too late was explained. On Friday, October 
6, after hc*iled and confused discussions, the Cabinet decided to 
icfer the tangled situation to the considered judgment of the 
combined staffs of the Admiralty and the War Oflice. The great 
question -What to do? was accordingly remitted to the naval 
and military experts gathered together under the guidance of the 
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Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the First Sea Lord. 
Through the whole of Saturday and Sunday these officers con- 
sidered and prepaied their report, and on Monday, October 9, 
this remarkable document was circulated to Ministers The 
General StalT, in loyal accord with Cicneral Headquarters in 
France and with almost all orthodox military opinion, recom- 
mended that everything should be concentrated on the prolonga- 
tion ol the Battle oi I oos from which they considered decisive 
results might be obtained In this they were proved wrong by 
the events not onlv ol but of 1916 and ol 1917 Although 
the British Arniv continued its operalions with the fullest sup- 
port and to the utmost hmit of its ammunition not only were 
they unable to bicak the Cieiman line but a very large propor- 
tion ol iheo ii ' d gams were w rested liom them by the Cierman 
counter-attacks If Sii Douglas Haig with the enomous expen- 
diture of nuin«tions and life which characterized the battles on 
the Somme in 1916 r)r it Passchendaele in 1917 was unable to 
<ichieve an\ decisi e result'' what chance had Sir John I rench 
with the scanty oflensive lesouices ot 191S^ I he Ixrst and most 
orthodox military opinion was at this time so far out of touch 
with reahtN that the (icneral Stall still contemplated the irrup- 
tion oi a mass of cavalrv ihiough the (jciman line What the 
cavalrv would have tlon^ il thev had got through was not 
explained 

But passing Irom iIk gciKial que lion ot the ollcn i e in 
fiance to the spe^iiic i ucs i used In the situation in the f ast, 
the Cicneral Stall ol the \im\ and the Admiralty War Stall pro- 
nounced m no iifK^rinn ‘ones aiMinsi the Silonika enterprise 
and in lavoiii ol a coniinu ince ol the t)|xnalions at the Dardan- 
elles I he adv(X«iles ol Silomk i had been those who had pressed 
most siiongK I iIk KiniNsion ol the disputed questions to the 
imbiasctl and undiliilcvl fiivigiiient ol the naval and mihlaiy e\- 
jxrrls I hey were compleiLlv indis|x^sed to accept the pionounce- 
ment ot the tnbunal to wlinh then had appealed 

When these mattLis l ime beloie the Wai C ouncil (whose num- 
bers h.id now been incu i ed to include ^ ie piominent figures 
on both Sides of the contioveisv) on the evening of October 9, 
It was evident tlhit no agreement could be reached as between 
Salonika <uul the Dardanelles On the othei huiid, it was com- 
mon ground that large reinloi cements should be sent to the 
I astern theatre us soon as possible As these trexvp moxements 
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would necessarily lake several weeks, and it could be plausibly 
argued that the situation would develop in the meanwhile in 
such a way as to make ultimate concord possible, it was finally 
settled that six divisions should be withdrawn from France and 
sent to F g\pi and that what should happen to them after that 
should be settled later the Prime Minister fell himsell con- 
strained to agree to this itnangement F-le was in my opinion, 
throughout unwavering in his inteniion to }X?rseveie at the Dar- 
danelles and he used e\ers rcsouKc of patience and lad to guide 
and carr\ opinion in th*u dircdion and to secure the necessary 
decisions at the earliest possible nioinenl A more vigorous 
course would proKibK luuc biokcn up the (jovernmenl I was 
and am strongK ol opinion that it would have Ix'en much belter 
to brCiik up the C ibmd and Id i^ne section or the othci carry 
out their view m its mtegntv thin to preserve what was called 
*the national unitv at the c\f>ensc oi vital executive action But 
after that there wi»uld soil hi\c been the tlilhculty with the 
French 

The F rench Cjovcrnmcnt h id hv tras time m ide up their mind 
Whole-hearted Iv m hivoui ol Stl »mk i I hey declared thou inten- 
tion ot sending (icncral Sii? iii s nmv thither insic»ui ol to the 
Dardanelles and uiecd us t > support them a^ stn>nglv as 
possible* Xri'ther series ol i i'‘pulcs ilurdoie hri>kc out in the 
Cabinet iip<in the pro[>os li » > div<.ri ii Salonika the troops now 
under orders loi 1 i»\pl iiul the won et|iKnt .ihandonment ol 
any further great enierpii^v io >peii iht Sir nis \1ililar> aulhoniy 
Was again appealed to ind ihe (lener d St dt m a paper every 
word of which wa^ luslilicii b\ ^uh'^equenl cveniN showed that 
there w^s possibihiv nt siene ihe Serbians and that the 
Salonika cntcTprise w is i d tnjeo ii md lulile dissipation and 
misdirection or lorees h rli'i vl the une\iliivtK il fCeom 

mcndaijon >1 ill the milii nv md i» i li iiiihonlics the ( abiiut 
refused to igree' to the I idieh j loposd and insisted upon the 
reinforwing fhiiish divoion King sent lewi^rdint* to the ituce 
mci to I i»vpi where thwv were to \\ titled out with their se'iui- 
tropieal equipment etc On this (Kneral Joihe w*is sent bv the 
rreneh (lovernment over to I nrl iiul Miei his deteal in 
Champ lulls, he vsa^ in no po ilion to resfc t the strong tendencies 
of hi-> (lovernmenl nor possiblv parlieularlv anxious to keX'p 
Cicncral Saririil m F\iris lie airivcd and in the absence of the 
Prime Minister who was at this time tem|>oranly incapaeilalcd 
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by illness, met the leading members of the Cabinet. T was 
excluded from this C onference, no doubt because it was known 
I should certainly prove intractable. After the Conference was 
oyer the Cabinet was informed that Cicneral JofTre hud pledged 
his military judgment in favour of the necessity and practicability 
of tlie Salonika expedition, and had threatened to resign the 
command of the I rencli armies if the British did not effectively 
co-o|K‘rale. In spue of ihe strenuous resistance of the British 
(icneral Stall, anti in the flaitesi deliance of their advice, the 
C abinet >icldetl this mitrageous threat. 

Ihe linal policv ol ilic Biiiish (jovernment. though erroneous 
in diicclion and ion late in time, was not v\iilu)ut its grandeur. 
On Oclolx'r 12 the folloxsing dcslaralit)n was made b(Mh to 
Koumania "nd OrLwe. 

‘The only cllcclise manner in which help can be given to 
Serbia is bs the immcdiaic tieOaratiiMi of war b\ Roumania and 
CJreecc against the Au^lrn ( »ermans and Bulgaria. The British 
(jovernment in that c\cn\ \sn'jKl be picparod to sign forthwith 
a Military ('onveniitMi with Roumama. whc.eb> Oeat Britain ' 
will guarantee to bring min aciK^n in ihe Balkan theatre, not 
incituiing the forces ahv.uis m (lalhpoli. an arm\ of at least 
2(K).IKK) men. If ilie Tivnvh sentl ,i h^rcc as they contemplate 
doing, that foicc would K* pan nl this total; but if not. the 
British (iovernmeiu wnul i undonakc i(^ piovide the whole 
number ilicmsolves 

Mhis force would include a nuniKT of our best and most 
seasoned di\isii>ns. ,md we ^hall maintain them in ^he field 
waging war on behalt <^f nur Allies until the objective is acconi- 
plisheil. A steady llnw ol troops veil} i^ominencc aN soon as irans- 
p\)rl is availai^le and will be conimiiousl\ maiiuained. We 
estimate that l5n.noo men will be available by the end of Nov- 
emix'r. and the lout! will be rCiiclied b\ the end of the 

year. 

‘The Milii 4 iry ( onvention will state preciselv the o ties at 
which the (lillereni pi^riivus of the aimy will arrive. We are 
re|x\iting this oiler to (irccce. and if Ri>U’ ania is prctxircd to 
act immediately, we shall call upon (irccce imperatively to fulfil 
her treaty obligatiiMis to Serbia.' 

Such a spirit manifested three m<Miihs earlier would have pre- 
vented the disasters bv wluwc imminence it had been evoked. 



Such an army applied in August or September, either to the 
Gallipoli Peninsula or to the Asiatic shore, would have over- 
powered the Turks already extended at ihcir fullest strain, and 
transformed defeat into victoiy thioughout the I ast But now 
these immense offers, not arising from foresight but extorted only 
by the pressure of events fell upon deaf ears Neither Roumama 
nor Greece v\ould move an inch 

In these throes Sir I dward ( ar^on resigned because of the 
failure to rescue Serbia and M Delca^sc because of the attempt 


On October 9 the stoim of ruin burst upon the Balkans and 
Mackensen crossing the Danube \Mih nine (lerman and Aus 
trian diMsions entered Belgiadc tiom the noiih l\\o da\s Liter 
the Bulgaiians invaded Serbia from the east this double and 
converging attack w is overwhelming I skub fell i>n October 2?. 
and Nish on Novcmbei 2 In anothei numlh Monasur was cap- 
tured and b\ tlie middle of December ilie Serbian Armv was 
destroyed or driven eompletelv from Seibnin ^o\\ 

The relentless seventv of the Bulgirian pursuit exposed the 
retreating Serbian forces ind population to the woist hoi rots 
of war >ind winter Scores o\ thousands t)f tlefcncdcss jx^ople 
perished and the whole ccnmiiv was rtivagcd *ind leduced to 
complete subjugation Meanwhde Li.ge Anglo I rench forces 
began to accumulate at Salomk i s hclplc s spectators t)f these 
events the Allied \rm\ on the (idlip(>li PcnmsuLi was left l) 
rot, and the British fleet at the Dard ukHcs remained motion 
less 


C IIAIMI R \\ \\ I 

1\\\ ABANDONMf M OI 1 HI DARDANM 1 I S 

T ill events described m the last chapter le^l directly to (lie 
abandonment of the enterprise ag.unst the Dardanelles 
In the first place the impending opening of through ciummimca- 
tions between Germany and Turkey seemed to offer to the Turks 
the prospect of large supplies of all kinds and particularly i>l 
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heavy guns and ammunition. Our troops on the Peninsula, whose 
positions did not allow of any local withdrawal, were threatened 
with a very great increase in the hostile bombardment. vSecondly, 
the Salonika expedition must become a serious rival to the Dar- 
danelles, drawing upon the existing strength of a harassed army 
and intercepting and diverting reinforcements and supplies. 
Apprehensions of approaching failure, if not imieed of tinal dis- 
aster, were rife. Only the fear (^f a massacre on the Beaches 
and of the loss of a large proporium of the Army delayed for a 
time the e\acuation of (ialhpoh and the abandonment of the 
enterprise. As a first step, on October II, Lord Kitchener tele- 
graphed to Sir Ian Hamilt(m: 

‘What is \our estimate of the probable loss which would be 
entailed to our b^rces if the e\acuation of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was decided upon and carried out in the most careful 
manner?’ . . .* 

vSir Ian Hamilton, who had aheads declared evacuation to be 
‘unthinkable,' replied on the I2lh ih.it 

‘It would not be wise to rcck<>n on p^'iling out of (iailipoli 
with less loss than that ol hall the l(Hal force, as well as guns 
which must he usetl to the hist, stores, railwav plant, horses. . . . 
Wc might be verv luckv and lo^e considcT*d'*l\ less than I have 
estimated.' 

On October 14 it was decided to iccall Sii Ian Hamilton aiul 
to send (Hit m his place (icncftil \I<»nr<\ <in oflicer who had 
already commanded an aiinv m I laiKc* and was deepiv imbued 
with Western ideas Ho bcK>ngcd lo that school wIk'iso supreme 
conception of (ireat Wai siraicgv was ‘killing (icrnuins.’ Anv- 
thing that killed Cicrmans wa. nghl Anv thing that diti not kill 
Germans was useless, even it it made other people kill them, and 
kill m«»re of ihem. or tcinnnalcd ihcir power to kill us. To such 
minds the capture of (*onsiaraiin>ple was an idle trophy, and 
the destruction <if I urkcv as a nnhhir> factor, or the ralhlng 
of the Balkan Stales to the Allies, mere jioliiics. which every 
military man should hold in proper scorn. The s|x'cial outlook 
of Cieneral Monro was not known to the Cabinet. His instruc- 
tions were moreover exclusively military. He was to express an 
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opinion whether the Gallipoli Peninsula should be evacuated, 
or another attempt made to carry it, and on the number of 
troops that would be required (I) to carry the Peninsula. (2) to 
keep the Straits open, and (3) to take Constantinople.' No 
reference was made to any part which might be played by the 
Fleet in this esseniially anipliibious operation Very large masses 
of troops were now moving from France to the I astern theatre, 
and the whole question of their employment was left open. In 
these circumstances (jeneral Monro’s report w^s awaited with 
the utmost anxiciv 

There N\as howe\er no need for suspense General Monro was 
an otlicer of swift decisKm He came, he saw, he capitulated. 
Me reached the Danlaiklles on October 28, and already on the 
29ih he and his stall were discussing nothing but evacuation. 
On the 30ih he Itintled on the Peninsula Without going beyond 
the Beaches he lamilMn/ed himself in the space of six hours 
with the condiiKMis prevading on the IS-mile front of Anzac, 
Su\la and Helles and spoke a few discouraging words to the 
princip.d odiccrs *u each p(^ini lo the Divisional Commanders 
summoned to meet him it their lespeciive Corps Headquarters, 
he put sepaiatelv and in turn a question m the folk^wing sense: 
‘On the supposition ili u \ou are »’oing to get no more drafts 
can Nou munlain \oui p(»sition in spue of the arrival of strong 
reinforcements with hcaw uins ind limitless Gciman ammu- 
nition He thus collected i number ot duh 'Us answers, . rmed 
with which he returned 1(^ Irnhrv^s He never again set t^ot on 
the Peninsula dm me the teiuiie ot his command His Chief-of- 
Ihe-Stal). also an enthusiast loi c\ leiiaiion never visited it at all. 
On October H ueneial Mimn> d pitched his telegram recom- 
mending the to(4ii cvaeiiatum of the (lallipcdi Peninsula and the 
final .ibandonment of the Ciiinpaun \ccoidmg to Ins own slale- 
ments he koi.icmplaicd m ,iddunn lo the ruin of the whole 
onleiprise a loss of horn llurtv to fv^rtv jX'r cent ot the Army, 

1 e . about lot tv thousand 'lliceis and men 1 Ins he was prepared 
to accept I wo davs later h' left toi ! gvpl leaving the command 
of the Daidancllcs \imv lemptnanlv in the hands ot Cienciid 
Binlwood 

(icncral Monio\ iclegram ot '1 vaciuiiion’ fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon I Old Kitchener, and for the moment and under the 
shiK'k he rose in all the strength which he commanded when 
Hioncral Sir C C Monro's Despatch f omion ChiTette 
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he represented the indomitable core of our national character. 


Lord Kitchener to General Birdwood. 

November 3. 1915. 

‘Very secret. 

‘You know the report sent in by Monro. I shall come out to 
you; am leaving to-morrow night. I have seen C aptain Keyes, 
and I believe the Adniira!t> will agree to making naval attempt 
to force the passage of the Straits. We must do what we can to 
a.ssist them, and 1 think as sotm as our ships are in the Sea of 
Marmora wc should sei/e the Bulair isthmus and hold it so as to 
supply the Navy if the Turks still hold out. 

‘Examine very carefully the Ix'st position for landing near the 
marsh at the head of the (nilt of Xcros. so that we could gel 
a line across the isihimi'^. with ships at both sides. In order to 
find the troops for this undei taking we should have to reduce the 
numbers in the trenches to the lowest possible, and perhaps 
evacuate positions at Suvla All the best lighting men that could 
be .spared, including youi boy^ from An/a^ and every one I can 
sweep up in I gypt. might be concentrated at Mudros ready for 
this enterprise. 

‘There will probably be a change in the naval command, 
Wemyss, being appointed in command to carry through the naval 
part of the work. 

‘As regards the military command, you would have the whole 
force, and should carefully select your commanders and troops. 
I would suggest Maude. I anshawe. Marshall, Peyton, Ciodley, 
Cox, leaving others to h(»ld the lines Please work out plans 
for this, or altei native pliU^. y(Hi may think best We must 
do it right this lime 

‘I abscdutelv refuse to si-mi onlcrs for evacuation, which 1 
think would be the gravest di *isIct and wouki condemn a huge 
percentage of our men l«' death or imprisiMimcnt 

‘Monro will be appointed to the cinumand ot the Salonika 
force.* 

Here was the true Kitchener. Here in this (laming telegram - 
whether Bulair was the Ixst place or not was the Man the 
British E mpire believed him to be, in whom millions set their 
faith resolute, ’^elf-rcliant. creative, lion-hearted. 

Unhappily the next day: — 
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Ijord Kitchener to General Birdwood. 

November 4. 1915. 

‘1 am coming as arranged. . . . The more I look at the problem 
the less I sec my way through, so >ou had better work out very 
quietly and secretly any scheme for getting the troops off the 
peninsula.’ 


We ma> now (^rc again exercise our privilege of crossing to 
the cncm>\ lines and of learning how the situation was viewed 
by the rcsptnisihle C»crman authorities. On the same October 31 
that (iencral Vlonn^ dispatched his telegram of evacuation to 
I ord Kitchener, Admiral von I sedcan who, it will be remem- 
bered, comn.a''>'t<‘rI ihc fortress of the Dardanelles and all the 
marine defences of the Straits, completed a dispatch to the 
f'mperoi tiealing with the events of the pa^t month. 

‘I'he great atuuk/ he wrote, ‘which we have been expecting 
on the land Iront has not uikeii place '^hkc the advance inaugur- 
ated by the new iaiuling on August 7 n»uih of the Ariburnu 
front was boMighi to <1 siancbiill At the end of September re- 
ports of moves of tro<i|)s and vehicles increased. Information 
from Salonika ouitirnis that trv>ops are being drawn thither from 
the I'lardanclles front I do not. however, consider it prc^bable 
that the enemy will evcKiKiie his position VMihout hard fighting. 
In order to diivi' him out a vciy ihonuigh artillery picpafalion 
is ncce'^sarv. ami for this the munin<ms the spot or which 
can be bianighl up aie msufbvient 

He proceeded to dwell u|'Kvn the dangerous manner in which 
the fortress defeiRcs the Straits had been weakened through 
the reixMled vuhdraw.ds of the mobile artillery, particularly the 
howit/ers, on which his vshole svsicin i.ic[X'ndcd. In addition to 
the forty -nine howu/eis and mobile guns with their supplies of 
ammunition witluiiawn in May and June, he had during August 
and ScpteinlxT been l(>rced to cede another twenty -one of his 
most valuable howii/ers and mobile guns, i ' e whole of the vital 
Intermediate Defences of the forts eontained at this lime only 
twenty mi)bilc howii/cis and mortars. 



Mejnvvhilo (^oniniodore Ke>cs, Chief of the Staff to Admiral 
de Robeck. could cndiiie the position at the Dardanelles no 
longer. He had been throughout convinced that the fleet could- 
at an> time with prt)pei prcpaiation toice the Dardanelles and 
enter the Marmoia m sulliLient strength During the summer 
detailed plans loi ihis i^|viaiion weie picparcd under his direc- 
tion b> the Naval Stall I hesc plans weie now completed, and 
Commodore keves defined himscll conhdenl o\ then success 
In this opinion he was mo>i sUoiiglv suppoiied b\ Rear-Admiial 
Wemjss This ollicct was acUiiliv semoi to \diniial Jc Robcck, 
but in circumstances whiJi have ahead) been explained' he had 
accepted the |x>sUion ol Secoiul-m ( oinm ind upim the eve of 
the action ol Mardi IS 1 he quilities ol chaiacler and judgment 
which he displaved duimg liie wai weie destined to laisc him 
from a Real -Admiral to the p^^mIkhi ol 1 iisi Sea I ord In this 
supreme capacilv he was evenliiallv l > sustain the burden of the 
last fourteen niMuth^ ol the snuggle Ills opinion iiieietore is 
relrospectivelv invesievl wnh vciv high auihontv 1 he joint repre- 
sentations ol the C hiel ot Stall and ol his Sccond-in-Command 
were not. however acceptable to \dmiial de Kobeck ( ommo- 
dore Keves thereupem asked to be lelieveU ol his a|)tx>mlment in 
order that he migiu return hv>mc and lav his plans Ivlore the 
Board ol Admiraltv Admiial de Ri>becK with a magnanimous 
gesture, asked him to retain his |X)siiion md acn>ided him leave 
of absence, lull litx:ri) and a lair iicKl' to state his ca e making 
it clear, however, that he couk* not himsell in an) circumstances 
become responsible lor a luriher mival allempi f omnuHlore 
Keves thcrelorc lepaired I ond<»n toilhwnh. wlaie he ariivcd 
on October 2S 

The Keves plan was remarkable lor its audacilv it discarded 
all the gradual methods aiouiul which it had alone Ixvn |X)ssible 
hitherto to rail) naval opinion I he \ led would be divided into 
four squadrons three ol which were to lake part m the attack, 
while the fourth providcil the suppi)it ftu the Armv * ho Second 
Sejuadron comprised tibout eight old balllcships and cruisers, 
fou very old batlieships acting as supply shqvx as m<in) ol the 
dummy battleships as i^ossiblo and a mirnlxT (»l merchantmen 
carrying coal and ammumiion All these vessels were to be lilted 
with minc-bumfX'is Preceded by lour of the best sweepers and 
accompanied by eight desiioycrs and two scouts, this Second 

• See p>igc 441 
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Squadron was to enter the Straits shortly before dawn, keeping 
Ixjlow the illuminated area until dawn was about to break, when 
it would proceed to steam through the Narrows at its utmost 
speed. Commodore Keyes proposed lo take command of this 
squadron himself. It was his lirm conviction that with the im- 
proved sweepers and the mine-bumpers, and aided by smoke 
screens, darkness and surprise, cerlainl> more than half of this 
squadron would arrive above Nagara. The battleships which 
survived were immediately to attack the forts of the Narrows 
from their rear, which would have been completely exposed. 

Meanwhile at dawn the hirst vSquadron. composed of the l,ord 
Nelson, Ai^anienifutn, h xnumth, two Kin^ / clwards, fr'ur French 
ships, the (ilory and ihe ( anopns. accompanied by eight sloops 
and ten dcstrn. 'r^ f<>r sweeping, would simultaneously attack the 
forts at the Narrows from below the Kephe/ minefield. The 
Third .Squadron, consisting ol two Monitors, the Sniftsure, and 
live cruisers or light ciuiscis. was cover the Army and co- 
operate fr(>m across the Peninsula in the attack upon the forts 
at the Narrows, ihe bcnnbaidmeni ol the forts at the Narrows 
by all thiee squadu'ns. and the sweeping of the minefields 
alreadv deranged b> the p<issage of the .Second Squadron, were 
to Ix' pursued continuously witluiui slackening for a moment. 
An clalxnalc memofandum had been prepared by the .staff, 
regulating every phase ol this m*nn attack which might well have 
been c^mtinued tor two or even three days if necessary before 
the final advaixc of the 1 iisi Squadion through the Narrow's 
was ordered In ^lioii, the Kcycs plan Wiis in principle the old 
plan ol fiinning dtnvn the li'iis in dose and continuous action 
while the mincticlds wcic swept, but in addition it was to lie 
preceded by a I'urKHi^ suipiise uish ot the oldest vessels to dis- 
Itxate the defence, to svveep and hi oak up the minefields and 
secure positions whence the torts could be taken in reverse. ‘The 
action rectunmended (in the staff mcnioiandum),' wrote Com- 
iiKKlore Keyes, ‘taken in ti>n|uiKtion with the preliminary rush 
and determined military ollensive. gencially lepresents the views 
of a number of expeiicnced olhccis who strongly adwx'ate a 
naval attack on the .Snails and are confident of success. If suc- 
cess is achieved, the I'urkish Army in (ialli|>oii will Ixr entirely 
dependent on the Bulair Isthmus for supplies. T his line of com- 
puunicaiion om be harassed day and night.’ Finally the plan 
‘comprised detailed arranuements for maintaining the successful 
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ships in the Marmora while Uiey were operating against the 
Turkish communications. 

♦ « 41 

On November 2 the Piimc Minister reconstituted the War 
Council or Dardanelles Committee as it had hitherto been st>lcd. 
In its nev\ form it was called the ‘War Committee' and was 
limited to the Prime Minister. Mr. Balfoui. I ord Kitchener, Sir 
Iidward Cirey and Mr. Llo>d (icorge. Mr. Bonar I aw was added 
ten days later under C'onscrvative pressure I was excluded. It 
was announced that this C ommittee would Iv responsible to the 
Cabinet for the whole direction of the wai On November 3 
the new^ Committee met to c^msidcr the question of evacuating 
the Dardanelles I ord Kitcheners views have been fulh ex[X)sed 
in his telegram to Cieneral Biidwood ol that da>. He had pre- 
viously telegraphed to (jcncial Monro .isking whether his 
opinions were shared by the ( oips C ommaiidcis on the Penin- 
sula. He had been answeied that (icneral Byng lavoured evacua- 
tion and consideied that Suvla coukl be evacu<iled without much 
loss, provided the attempt weie made li^^bne (icrman reinforce- 
ments arrived; that Cicneial Davies, commatuiing at Helles, 
concurred with Cicncial Monro, but that Cieneial BiuJwo<h1 at 
An/ac was opjK^sed to evav.uation. (»eneial \hi\well, command- 
ing in bgypt, had cdso iiKlependenily telegraphed ufgiiig that a 
further clfort should be iiKide to hold on Ihu> the military 
opinions were divided I he Conmniicv had also belote them the 
plans of Comm<Hlore keyes. endoised by Admiial Wemyss. in 
regard to which the AJmiially War Siall luivl pfonounecil no 
decided opinion. Keyes adl only a ( a{Xain wuh the riiiiK of 
Commodore. He was known as a d*iring and gilied olheer. but 
he had no record ot liigh ^<HmnaiKi behind him. and he did not 
carry the aulhoiity ncce^saiy to overrule Xdmiial do Robcck's 
negative view. ( ould he at this juncture witli the uiine of the 
leader of the Dover patrol, iiave laid upon the ( ouiuil fable 
llu credentials of /ccbiugge. (he histoiy ol the (neat War might 
have been much curtailed. 

In the ciieumsiances which existed llie new War C ommittee 
found no dillicully in deciding to postpone tlic evil day of 
decision. Lord Kitchener pr<Kcedcd to the Dardanelles to survey 
the situation on the spot and make further rceoinincndalions. 
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The Secretary of State for War left London on November 4^ 
apparently in great sympathy with Commodore Keyes’s plan. 
He spoke on his wa> through Pans m an exceedingly resolute 
manner, and directed Commodore Kcves to explain the scheme 
to the French Mmisiei of Marine now Admiral 1 aca/e, and then 
follow him with all speed Admiral I aca/e was wholly favour- 
able to the plan and immediatcK promised a reinforcement of 
SIX old I rench battleships to execute it 

I ord Kitchener an i\ed at the ILn dandles on November 9. 
His personal insj-jcciion of the troops and the deiences convinced 
him that the troops c uild hold their positions unless confronted 
with Ncr> heavv (jc/man reinforcements of which there was no 
immediate prospect His ^conferences with \dmiial de Robcck 
led him hov.cvei, n the absence of ( ommodore Keves to dis- 
card the idea of a unewed naval ailempi Instead he devised a 
plan for a new landing at \\as m the Cfult of Alexandretta. 
with the double object ol bairmg the path (>l a Turkish invasion 
of I gvpi and ol coveimg the cTIccis o\ an impending withdrawal 
Irom (jallipoli I his plan did not commend itself either to the 
Admiralt} or to the \Vai Committee With Salonika as well as 
the DardtincTles on then hands thev were naturallx reluctant to 
commit themselves to another new and eniirelv sepaiate enter- 
prise which ccnild at the best onl\ achieve subsidiary objects 
I hex theiclorc informed I oid Kitchener of their dissent from 
his views iiiul innoiinccd that thev had decided that the Jinal 
decisuui aUnii (j.illipoli was lo ix ic legated to a Conference to 
fv held in Pans a lew Ja\s later 


In .icccpting an oliice m the ikw (loveinment dter leaving 
the Adminiltv at the end of M i\ I had been actuated b\ the 
lecTing that it was m\ diitv to sustain the Dardanelles entcr- 
piisc lo the best of m\ abiliiv and b\ the hope iliat with a scat 
*>n the War Council I should be able to do so It was on this 
condition *ilone that I had found it possible lo cxcupy a sine- 
cure ollice I hat condition had now disapjx'arecf 1 was out of 
harmon> with the views which were prevailing and to which the 
Prime Minister had at last submittcxl 1 was also distressed at 
►'he methods of indecision airing trc^in ccmflicling opinions 
which at this time peivadcd and paral>sed the conduct of the 
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war Uie lejection ot the plans ot Commodore Keyes and Ad- 
miral Wcmyss filled me with despair 1 was convinced that the 
evacuation of Gallipoli was intended and musi follow as a con- 
sequence ol what had taken place 

Awful as were the risks ol this decision it was inevitable un- 
less fuithcr elTorts on a gical scale weie to be made by sea or 
land I ven evacuation was betiei than leaving the Army to 
mouldei piecemeal wiihoia suppou or pui|X)se II a British 
Cabinet or Admiralty were unable to lace the responsibility of 
a naval attempt there was sull time lor mililiiv eiloiis I he im- 
portant nevv armies gatheiing in the Neai I ast m I gvpt and at 
Salonik i could ha\e been landed at Besika Bav to advance 
along the Xsiaii^ shoie oi alternaliveU at some point in the 
Gulf ol \eros cut the Isthmus ol Bulan Both these opera- 
tions would have requited i laige numbci ol additional small 
vessels trawlers hglneis beetles etc but eiihei could have 
been carried (Hit belore the position o\ the \llied Aimy hidding 
the Gallipoli Peninsula became untenable through the arrival 
of great supplies ot (lerman aitillery and ammunition In neithei 
case had the lurks sullkieru reserves available to meet the new 
invasion In both cases victor v woukl have carried wrth it the 
destruction or capture ot the whole 1 urkish Arms ol twenty 
divisions now concentrated (mi the (jalhpoh Peninsula and the 
consequent liberation as a new iactor ot oiii own lourleen divi- 
sions Bulgaria had joined (nir enemies, Serbia was overrun 
But Greece and Roumani i could still have Ix'cn gained, Con- 
stantinople could still hive Iven taken commumcalK>ns could 
still have been ic<)peied with Russia and lurl'Cv would have 
been driven out (4 I iir(»pe it n<»t indeed aliojcllier out of the 
war 

But It would have been useless to .Klvoc<tte such <i policy m 
the teeth of the opinions which were now prevailing even h.id 
f been accorded a '^eat on the War ('omimiiee It was belter that 
other sclicmcs oi strategic and political ih )ught now dominant 
sho lid have their chance and be applietl in their mtcgriiy by 
those who believed m them I knew too mu».h and felt roo keenly 
to be able to accept Cabinet responsibihtv lor what f believed 
to be a wholly erroneous conception of war I therefore in the 
middle of November sought permission to retire from the 
Government 

It was impossible at that lime to discuss in Parliament any 
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of the grave and tormenting controversies which these pages ex- 
pose I had nothing but the tnendliest pcisonal feelings towards 
my colleagues and the Piime Minister, and \ would not speak 
a word which might add to their diflicullies oi those of the State. 

1 was content to base myself upon a desire to relinquish a well- 
paid smccuie oflice which I L<^uld not bear Kinger to hold at this 
sad juncture in our illaiis 

I have tried to show what I believe io be the mlcrplay ot 
foices and sequence ol events in this tiagedv Masses of d(X:u- 
ments Ciin be produced v^hich illusiraie and elaborate all the 
phases of the su^c md iheie aie manv minoi episodes winch 
it would have been onlv conlusin^ to include But fioni what has 
IxxMi wiiiten the apjitlline Jiflicuhies and cruel embarrassments 
of tho*c wlu) ihcir views were endeavouiing lovally 

and cMincsiIv to dischai^^'c then meat »esponsibiliiies can be 
reaclilv undcTsiood I hive iccoidcd mv coun>cls at the time 
I he tuiLiie was then unkiu wi, No one possessed pleiiaiv power 
I he e\[Kits Were fiecpiciulv wrong I ne politicians were fre- 
quentlv rn'lu I he wishes of loreign (K>veri nerps themselves 
convulsed inter nallv b\ diliiculius the counterpart of our own, 
were c<'nsianilv thiUNiiim themselves athwart our txdicv With- 
out the title deeds ot positive ichieveineni no one had the power 
to give elcMi brutal oideis which would command unquestioning 
respect IViwei was widclv disseminated among the many 
imisorl ini jHtsoni'ics who m thiv period tv>miecl the gov ling 
instrimunl Knowledge w is veiv unequalK sh ired Imuimc able 
argumenls ol a parii I chti iciei c uild be quoted on c\er> side 
o\ all these compile lied qi'esinuis I he situation ilsell was in 
const ml and vi(>lcm nunviueni We ne ei at aiiv lime regained 
the initiative we weie alw tvs eompclled to adapt ourselves to 
events We could ihvci overt iks or fotestall ihe'm Ml the time, 
cIcMT and simple solutions ^,\l ted which would speedil} have 
produced the precious element ol vie tot v 

I mav ['cTh.i|)s dose this dupicT bv lepimimg some wvsrds of 
general im|xnt whidi I used m explaining m\ tesignalion to the 
H(mse of ( omiuons 

I here is no leason ti> be discv)uraged about the progress of 
the war We are passing thiough a bad lime now and it will 
probably worse bebire it is better, but that it will lx? lx^llcr, 
it wc only cnduie and tviscverc, 1 have no doubt whatever The 
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old wars were decided by their episodes rather than by their 
tendencies. In this war the tendencies are far more important 
than the episodes. Without winning any sensational victories we 
may win this war. We may win it even during a continuance 
of extremely disappointing and vexatious events, [t is not neces- 
sary for us in order to win the war to push the German lines 
back over all the lcrritoi> they have absorbed, or to pierce them. 
While the German lines extend far beyond her frontiers, and 
while her flag flies over conquered capitals and subjugated 
provinces, while all the appearances of military success attend 
her arms, Germany may ^ deleated more falall> in the second 
or third year ol the war l^ian if the Allied Armies had entered 
Berlin in the first 

... It is. no doubt, Jisconcerimg for us t^ obscive that the 
Government of a State like Bulgaria are convinced on an im- 
partial survey ol the chances that victory will rest with the 
Central Powers All the small States arc hypnoii/ed by German 
military pomp and precision Ihcy see the glitter, the episode, 
but they do not see or realize the capacity of the ancient and 
mighty natams, against whom (jcnnany is warring, to endure 
adversity, to put up with dis*ippomtments and mismanagement, 
to recreate and renew then strength, and to pass on with bound- 
les.s obstinacy thrcnigh b(>undlcss sulFenngs to the achievement of 
their cause 


rn \Pll R \\\V II 

1 HI ( ONSl Ol IMIS Ol P)|S 

T HF closing scenes at the Dardanelles proceeded while I was 
serving with the 2nd Battalion ol the Grenadier Ciuards 
near I avcntie I was not without inli>rmati(m on the course of 
affairs from my friends both in the ( abiricl and at (icncral 
Heauquarters. It was a comfort to lx‘ with these tine troops at 
such a lime, to study their mclh<His, unsurpassed in the Army, 
of discipline and trench warfare, and to share from day to day 
their life under the hard conditions of the winter and the lire of 
the enemy. The kindness with which I was received during my 
period of instruction with the Guards [division will ever be 
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gratefully remembered by me. As in the shades of a November 
evening, J for the first time led a platoon of Grenadiers across 
the sopping fields which gave access to our trenches, while here 
and there the bright flashes of the guns or the occasional whistle 
of a random bullet accompanied our path, the conviction came 
into my mind with absolute assurance that the simple soldiers 
and tiicii legimental ollicers. armed with their cause, would by 
their virtues in the end retrieve the mistakes and ignorances of 
Stalls and Cabinets, ot Adnnials. Generals and politicians— in- 
cluding. no doubt main ot mv own Ikit. alas, at what a need- 
less cost’ To how manv sl.tughieis through what endless months 
of loilitudc and privation vvould these men themselves already 
the suiMvors of nian\ a blood) dav be made to plod Ivforc 
viLlor) wa’^ 'Vf ' 


On Novcmbei 22 I oid Kiuiicner hn A)as bav piojecl being 
vetoed, c(msenlcd t('> the evacuation oi SuvLi and \n/ac He 
still hoped to sa\e Heller the leleniion i^t whkii v\ n strongly 
advoealed b\ \dmiial de Ridxkk he War Committee, how- 
ever. decided dial <ill ihiec 'o tgmeiu should be aband >ned With 
this Jesisioii \diuiral de Ri>lvck exp'o^sed himsell in disaccord. 
He deprec*tied the c\i(.utUon ol Su\la and Xuml. and when 
asked specilKallv on Novcudx'i 2^ it he concuned in thee <cua- 
imn ol llelles, h: obseived blunti) that ‘he louM not undeI^land 
It' I he situation L.uinoi h >we\ei lx disentangled Irom his 
allilude tins.iul. the me 'I tik I lest I In health was now 
tempoiarilv impaiicd In hn long spell ol liaid work He started 
munedia(el) loi home on a hJ ot lea\e 

I he command now de\‘'Ked upv>n \dmual Wem)s> 1 he new 
Naval ('ommanvlei in ( hut undeicned bv past e\enis. Ixxu him- 
scll to i last ellorl to lei tc\c liie suualioii In a senes of tele- 
grams. he emplhisi <.d the d.aigeis ol a wuuei evaLiiation. He 
dwelt upt^n its dillkulikn he endoisod tlie estimate of Cieneral 
Momo that poi cent o\ the toue would bv' l^)si in evacuation; 
he uiged that one moic elioii shouUl be m tOe tv^ convcii defeat 
into vkloi). In a spuit wliuh \,annot be i,ensuied m the Rova! 
Navv. he asscrlcxl that the I leci would do its pait, and that even 
it the Army could not co-oix*ialc, he would eanv out the Keves 
plan to force the nardaiiclles bv naval |X)wei alone. 
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These stalwart counsels threw everything again into the melt- 
ing pot. The Cabinet revolted against the decision ol their new 
War Committee it was resolved that no decision could be taken 
without a further eonterence with the French, and a meeting of 
the new Allied Standing Council was fixed foi Decembei 5 at 
Calais. Lord Kitchener again took heart In common with the 
British Cieneral Stall he was strongly opposed to the whole 
Salonika expedition On IX'cembcr 2 lie telegraphed to Cieneral 
Monro — 

Pn\ate unci Secur 

The Cabinet has been considering the (lallipoli aiuation all 
day Owing t<^ the political consequences, iheie is a strong feel- 
ing against evacuation, even of a partial character It is the 
general opinion we should retain C ape 1 lelles 

If the Salonika Hoops aic placed at \our disj^osal up to four 
divisions lor an olfensiNc operation to improve the t>osilion at 
Suvla, could such oper*iiion^ he ctirned out in tune with a view 
to making Suvla rei<unable by obtaining higliei position and 
greater depth* fhc Navy wili also tike ihc olfensive in co- 
operation 


. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Meanwhile the <ic(ivjtics (»t the Bniish subniaiines in the M ir- 
mora had almost entircK scvcied the sea cornmumciilions of the 
Turkish Aimv and were also iinpcdnuj their suppiv by the roads 
along the Marmora shore lo meet this peril which had been 
approaching plamK sicadilv and rapullv during the hist two or 
three months, the (»erman Staff had huili a new bi»inch railw.iy 
from the mam Iiirkish s\s(em to Ka\ak at the head of the Cnilf 
of Xeros Ihis hatl been finished in the nick (»f time and *is the 
sea transport failc\l it bee ime tlie sole line of supply, relief oi 
rcinfoicement for the tweniv lurkish divisnuis the Peninsula 
From the new rad head at K.ivak all (ransjxirt was by bullock 
wagon or camel alomi roails acro-s the Hulaii Isthmus which 
were frequently disturbeil bv the fire of the I lect On Dccemlxrr 

Admiral Wemy s ^ucseeded in destroying the three central 
spans of the Kavak Bridge by fire from the 4i*antemn<>n, I ndy- 
nuon, and a Monitor I he road was also so badly broken by the 
bombardment that wheeled traflic v/as completely interrupted. 



Ihc Turkivh 5th Army was now in serious straits The British 
Intelligence reported growing dcmorali/ation (^t the enemy 
through losses, disease, sliingcncy ol su]^plies. the severe weather, 
and the increasingK searching character of the nav il lire. We 
now know that these leporU were correct food, clothes, bools, 
ammunilK^n were (nghllulK scarce I he condition of the Turk- 
ish soldieis, oUen hare-looted, ragged, hungrv clinginc to their 
trenches week allei week excited at this lime the svmpath> as 
well as the alaim ol then (jciman mastcis Count Metiernich, 
lhen(ierman ^nibas^ idm at C onstantinople \isiied the I urkish 
lines on the Peniiisuia m Decemher in companv with I inian von 
Sander ‘II voii h id Mils 1^ .own ' he siid discussing »hcsc evenU 
aliei the war, *wiiai iIk st tu i>l the I urkish Arms Wii^ it would 
ha\e gone haiu m 1. ir I was ml hovce\er, knowledge that 
was lacking lull i^ c c‘»llectivc vsill-powei to turn it >o account 

Adm'ial Wenuss and his Mad weic now ctMihdeni that ihcv 
had the jH^wei even wulioiu ioKing the Straits not v^nlv to pre- 
vent the arrival ol CiciiiKin aiiillei> leinfoi cements on a large 
scale lull .ilso gi I'cK to compromise the existence or the whole 
I urkish \imv on the (lallip^oli Peninsula I hus on the spot hope 
llarcd up again It w,.s at tins mi'mcni when lor llu' first time 
a strong and compeicni nival command declared iiseii |X)siiive 
of success that the impiovidem decision to evacuate was linally 
taken On IXuembcr s the Joint St til Conference siumg at the 
I icndi (iciieral Heulquaiicis declared un immouslv ten the 
immcdi itc (Ugam/.iiion vd ilu cLUiko v>l Salonika and for the 
immediate c’va<.uainMi oi ( taih|^ di I lom this moment die per- 
plexities oi [\k Ihiirh (aneinmeni came to an end Henv.e- 
ioiward ihev rem mu 1 sk,idt ist in juisillamnunis resolve. 
Admiial Wemvss howevi.' w di Kevcs at his side did not 
icadil> Nield uul iIk v,njggle ol ilicse iwt) sailors against the 
now maishalled loico i>l tiu ( ibmet the War ( omnmtco the 
Joint Anglo ] lendi C out reiuc the \dmirallN and the War 
Ollice. constitutes .in cpr kio on wiikh funliaps m luiure years 
British naval hisivinaiis will be glad to dwell Ihs telegram of 
Dcccmlxu at IcaM nuisi m jusIkc to the R ival Navy Iv qimteJ 
here 

‘ I he Navy r piepaied to ivucc the Straits and conired ilicm for 
an indefinite pcruHl. cutting oil all luikish supplies which now 
find their way to the Peniii'^ula cilhci by sea fiom the Marmora 
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or across the Dardanelles troni Asiatic to European shore. The 
only line ot communications left would be the road along the 
Isthmus of Bulair, which can be controlled almost entirely from 
the Sea of Marnioia and the Ciulf of Xeros What is offered the 
Army, therefore, is the practical, complete scvciancc c»f all Turk- 
ish lines of communication, accompanied b> the dcvtiuction ot 
the large supply depots on the shore of the Dardanelles 

‘In the first instance 1 stronglv advcxatcd that the naNal attack 
should synchiom/e with an arm> offensiNc tind if the Army will 
be prepared to attack in the event i>f a favourable opportunity 
presenting itself, nothing moie need be icciuired of them I he 
Navy here is piepaied to undertake this (^|X'ration with every 
assurance of success If tlie units as described in your letter of 
November 24 can be pioMded. these hopes o{ success arc greatly 
increased, and the possible losses greativ diminished 

*Thc unanimous miiiiiiiy opinion referred to m Admiralty tele- 
gram No 422 has I feel certain been greatly inlliifMiced, .ind 
naturally so, by the militarv appreciatums ol Sir ( ha»les Monro 
These I have not seen but their purport I have gathered in ci>urse 
of conversations I he ( orps Commanders I know view the 
evacuation with the gicatest misgnmg Hie f(>rcmg of the Dar- 
danelles as outlined in m\ telegrams has never been pul be(i)re 
them aftd 1 an. convinced that alter considering ’he LCitain 
results winch would follow a naval success ihev would favour 
an attack on the lines mduated cspeciiillv in view ot the un- 
doubted h'vv riKwak of ihe I urkish Pcmnsula army of which 
we have ample evitleiice 


‘The very cMcnsive ( jerman piopagaiida txing musvied all 
over the Near I asi accompanieil bv the expemliture of vast 
sums of monev. is not. I feel ».onvmceil K*ing undertaken mciely 
as a side issue to the I uropcan war 

*A pi'sition of stiilemale on both liorUs ol the principal 
theatres of war appears the natural outcome of present situation 
This opinion is ireely expressed m the higher military circles in 
Tjreccc. and would therefore apjxar to be fostered by the (icr- 
nians a significant point 

‘By surrendering our position here, when within '»ighl of vic- 
tory, wc arc aiding enemy to obtain markets the possession of 
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which may enable her to outlast the Allies in the war of exhaus- 
tion now commencing 

‘A successful attack would once and for all disperse those 
clouds of doubt, a large amount ol shipping would be released, 
and the question of Greece and T g>pt settled 

‘I do not know wh«il has been decided about Constantinople, 
but il the Turks could be told that we were in the Marmora to 
prevent its occupation b> the Germans, such a course would 
incvilabl> lead to disruption and thereto’ e weakness amongst 
them 

‘I tear the elfect v>n the \avv would be bad 

‘ \Uhough no woid ol attack has parsed m> lips except to m> 
immediate stall and admirals I leel sine that evcr> uflicer and 
man would t the canipngn hid been abandoned without 

sulhcicnt use Iiasing been mule ol oui greatest fore' vi/, the 
Navy 

‘The position is so eiiiical that ihcic is no lime for standing 
on ceremonv and 1 iige^ si ih n (uiiciil Birdwood the ollicer 
who would now hi\e to eiris (>ut the attack evacuation 
which IS now (>ukied be a^'Ked loi his appicci ition 

* 1 he logical coiKlusuni dieieltnc i^ the choue ol evacuation 
or lorcing the Slr*iii I e^'iisidti ilie t^irnur disasitous tactically 
and siraiegictilly iiiui iIk litter le isible and lone as iioops 
icmam at \n/ ic decisive 

*1 am ctmvineed lint the lime is iqv loi a vigoious ottc ' ive, 
and I tim conluleiU ol ^ueec s 

On \ugusi r iIk \dm mIiv h k1 lelegraj^lKd to \dmiial de 
Robe\k tiilhoii/mo tnJ m p'iciilv urging him to u>e the old 
battleships t)l ilu Mcei i> t >ice the I) iid. indies an I \dmiral 
dc Kobeck had dcvlitud Nov the e Muliiions weie leveised On 
Oeecmbci It) the > "lie Tm iid ot \dmii iliv uplied that they 
weie not oiepnevl t ^ mil uia' the aliempi bv the Nivv single- 
handed to Iv^rec the \lMow^ 1 his somoie \civ> was tinal 

1 he iisks that men iie piepaievi to lun in id» urn lociicum- 
stancc's piesent s<uiie >1 tlu so^anvst m mife lations ot psvdio- 
logv One lithe iIk hndiho>d ihev displav to esc ipe disaster, 
Would often ceilnnlv achieve success ( onlrast lot insianee. the 
aUeinaiive ha/ariis now pusenlcd to the Biitish Ciwetnment 
and Admiialiv (^n the iMie hand the chance even the proba- 
bililv iiccording to all c\|x:ri <»pimon, (^1 losiim 40 .'aH) men m 
an evacuation, which il successful evuild only lesull in the total 
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loss of the campaign; on the other, the chance of losing a 
squadron of old ships, and a small number of men in an opera- 
tion which if successful would carry the campaign at a stroke 
from disaster to triumph. Yet we see Cabinet and Admiralty 
able to face the lirst ahcrnalivc. and shrink from the second. 
While lime is vcmng, wliile prospects are favourable, while 
prizes inestimable ma> be gained, caution, hesitancy, half 
measures rule and fetter action. The grim afternoon of adverse 
struggle alone brings the hour of desperate resolve, fhe hopeful 
positive is rejected while all may be gained; the awful negative 
is embraced when iKuighi but cscaj^e remains in view; and the 
energy and conviction which might have ccmimandcd victory are 
lavished iipofi the mere processes of llighl. 

The determination ol the British (lovcrnmeni to give in at all 
costs was now inflexible. The t)rders lor the evacuation of Suvia 
and An/ac were reitemled bv the Admiralty. On December 12. 
Admiral Wem>ss bi^v\ed to tliese orders ‘with the greatest regret 
and misgiving ' The plan lor die cvacUiiiion, upon which a 
month's careful labour had been expended, was now completed, 
and the Admiral fixed the night of December or 2(' as the 
dale of the operation. 

Hoix’ died hard. In or.lermg the cvasiKtlion of Suvia and 
An/ac the (jovernmcni had consented to the retention for the 
time being of flelles vshidi, v\hile it was held, kept tipen the 
possibility of a renewed naval ailiKk In older to make I Idles 
secure, the Admiral, m full accord with (ietieral D.ivic'', com- 
manding at HcIIcn, elaborated plans loi a combinevi alUKk by 
the Fleet and Arm) upon Adii liaba I he control and direction 
of the naval fire lri>m the VUnulors and the bulged ‘I dears’ 
had now been brought to a very high degree of eHicuncy. ‘C’o- 
operation in an attack,' wrote (leneial IXivies, ‘lias now Ixrcome 
a practical reality.’ Both the mival and military Commanders 
on the s[>oi were therefore in complete agreement. It is not 
necessary to pronounce upt>n the pnwpecis ('f such an o(x'ralion, 
for at this moment Cicneral Monro returned from Salonika 
whcie after his one day's visit to the IVninsula and fiis sojourn 
in Fgypt he had been residing Alieady on DecemlK'i I he had 
forbidden Cicneral Birdwood and the C’orps C’ommanders to 
confer with the Admiral without his permission. O.i the 10th 
he peremptorily forbade Cicneral Birclwo(Kl to discuss any mili- 
tary mailer with the Admiral. On the I4lh he telegraphed home 
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dissociating himself from the Admiral’s views and protesting 
against any expression of opinion by Admiral Wejiiyss utx)n 
military matters He agreed, however, with the naval and local 
military view that Hellcs could not be held indcl]mkl> without 
Achi Baba. Thus at last, since the capture ot Achi Baba was 
deemed impossible, the decision was reached for the total 
evacuation of the Pcnin^'Ula 

♦ + ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was with melancholy but intense relief that 1 learned in 
France of the successtul and bloodless execution of diis critical 
operation winch was accomplished on the night of Devember 19 
The utmost cp"(iit belongs to the naval and military otficers who 
perfected in cxaci iieiail the airangements, and to the Admirals 
and (lencials bv whom ihev were so successfull> carried out. 
The weather, on wnich all depended, vvas favourable for exactly 
the vital foitv-eight Innirs arid the lurks were utterly unsuspect- 
Jim Indeed, when dawn broke on einpt> trenches and famous 
poaiions bought at so teiiiblc a cost now silent as the graves 
with which ihe\ weie snriouiuled the haggard Tuikish soldiers 
and their undauiVcd Jncts soiiid Inirdlv believe their eves. Their 
pt^sition. and that ot iIilu countiv wln')sc capital lhc> had 
defeinled with soUkiIv ten * \\\ were now iianslaied at a *‘troke 
fiom cxliemc jeopaulv ini ) iLinwed and uscitalcd po ver. 
('onvictuni deiei mination and ilie will lo win sieadfastlv n un- 
tamed bv then High ( (nnnn id had brought victory to the 
defeiue m spue il lu inki'oruv in numbers and m icsourees 
ol <dl kinds and ol the iiiIkiuii Mi.»iegR pciiK ot then position. 

] he lack of these u^iihlKs on oui side at the summit of power 
had defrauded the uiasksis ol ihe ravvaid. piegiiant m its conse- 
quences to the whok woild to vhish ilieii overwhelming poien- 
Ital stienglh and it'^ouavs then actual nuni^^eis and apparatus, 
their liarmg dicn dcNiUion and then leailul sasriliccs had given 
them the right 

The evacuation ol Ik lies was peilormcd with cc]ual skill and 
with ecpial g<iixl lor lime c^n fanuarv S aiiv the story of the 
Daidanelles came linallv to an end I his consummation was 
aeelaimcd by the shallow and the umnsiiucled as if u had been 
a victory 

« 4c # I*! * 

It is necessary however not only to relate the immediate 
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sequel, but to outline the vast consequences which flowed from 
these events. 

The campaign of the Dardanelles had been starved and 
crippled at every stage b> the continued opposition of the French 
and British High Commands m France to the withdrawal of 
troops and munitions from the mam thCiitre of the war The 
abandonment of the Dardanelles led to the diveision of the 
Allied militaiv lories on a ^cale tar larm.i than ils most ardent 
advocates had ever contemplated Seibi i Inid been destroyed. 
Bulgaria had joined oui enemies, Roumama iind Cjreece lay 
frozen in a terrorized neutraliiv But still as long as the Bntish 
flag flew on the Peninsula and the Biiti'sh I leet la> olT the 
Straits the mam power of luikcv Wtis gripped and paial>scd 
The evacuation set tree tweniv furkish divisums on the Penin- 
sula and I urkey henccfoiih was able u> h>im a common front 
with the Bulgarians in Ihiace to attack RusMa to aid Austiia 
to overawe Rcmmania I urkev was also placed in a position 
simultancoiislv to threaten 1 gvpt and to »einlorce Mcsopinamia 
The thirteen evacuated Biitish divisions having Iven rested 
and refitted were required to guard agunsi the last two of these 
new dangers The whole ot the new aihiv sent b\ I r nice iind 
Britain fnmi the I rciicli the itrc timoundng to seven iddituinal 
divisions was asMgned m the tlckncc ( I Salonika \part from 
the An/acs scaiceK anv ol ilies^ iwcniv divisK^ns ol \Ilied 
troops ever { )uglu agunsi the Cerium^ dining the rest (v| ilie 
war Scarcely (»ne came into tUiv direct coiU*ict v iih iinv eiicmv 
for nearly si\ months and duiim» the s uuc period ilnriccn ovii 
of the twenty liber<ilc\l lurkish divisions were <uliled li> the 
hostile strength in other theatre f Icven went [o the C aucasus 
and two io (jahcia in both cases ttlding to the burden which 
Russia had t() bear I hus the In t Iruits of the ev icuation ol 
Cjallqxdi niav fx* v.inouslv computed at *i total loss ol strength 
to the Miles (^f from thinv ti> loriv divisions halj^the \imv of i 
first cias. po '.ei It w is evuleni that «i verv gi ive proh)ngaliim 
of the w<ir must arise from this cause alone 

from the moment when the grip on the heart of the luikish 
I mpirc was relaxed .iiul breathing space Wiis given, its wide 
spread iiuibs under Cjermaa stimulation regained and developed 
their power the three campaigns which had cither begun or 
were imnimeni from Salonika, from I gvpt, or in Mesopotamia 
* The I rcnch C oip-* had already gone 
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all jgrew rapidly into very great undertakings, and all continued 
until the last day of the war to make enormous drains upon 
the British resources and, to a lesser degree, upon those of France, 
By 1918 ‘‘Cven British and Indian divisions, composing an army 
of two hundred and seventy thousand men (exclusive of follow- 
ers), were operating in Mesopotamia. The defence of the Suez 
Canal and subsequently the attack upon Turkey by the invasion 
of Palestine grew into a separate war which in any other period 
would have absorbed the attention of the world. Instead of 
thrusting at (Constantinople, the heart of Turkey, or striking at 
her arm-pit at Alexandretta, or her elbow at Haifa, we began 
our attack fnnn her Imgcr-tipv upwards Slowly, painfully, with 
inlimic exertion and expense, and by astonishing feats of arms 
and organi/i.i ^ we made our way across the deserN drawing 
artificial rivers with iis through hundreds of miles of scorching 
.sand We toiled and fought (uir way mile by mile, and even 
yard by yard, from (ja/a to Jeiusalcm. from Jerusalem to 
DamasLiis, never at any iiKmieni exacting Irom the enemy more 
ih^in one-third ol ^)u^ v)wn war elfon ^t iIk Armistice twelve 
British divisions, c^miposing an aimy of nearly two hundred and 
eighty thousand men (evdusivc of lollowcrsk were engaged in 
Palestine and Syiia I he campaign tiom Sahmika expanded not 
Ions lormidably At the end ol 1917 Iwdvc British and French 
divisions and twi’i lialitin divisions were m line against Turkish 
forces which |x*iscvciarKC at the nardaneiles might loL * ago 
have lorced out <9 the war. an 1 against the Bulgarian Army 
wliich ti timely and prudent polwv might Iiavc ranged urson our 
sale I he side advlilioii gamed bv this great dcpioxmcnt of 
Allied lorcc was nIx Serbian diviMons brought by sea from the 
wreck of their count rv ,md lour (^reek divisions raised by Mon- 
sieur \'em/clos tfiei his revolt against King Constantine In the 
end SIX hundred and thirty ihoiiNand \llied soldiers stOv»J on 
the Salonika front 

I he maintenance ol these three great c\|x\litions long 

distances of sea threw a strain iip^n the maritime resources of 
(ireal Britain whi^^ii. combined with the uni ’uiied ‘C boat' war 
fare, came near to compassing our complete ruin in the spring 
of 1917 Ihus the Admirals who thought only of die (irand 
licet and the (leneiaK who ihinight only of the Main Army 
may learn how cruel arc the revenges which Fortune wreaks 
upi'in those who disdain her first and golden otTeiings. 
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Wasteful and roundabout as was the method, the strategic 
conceptions which inspired the Fastern |X)licy were vindicated 
in the end: and the collapse of Bulgaria after three years’ war 

was the signal for the genera! catastrophe of the Central Powers. 
★ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There ended with the Dardanelles all hope of forming direct 
and continuous contact with Russia. A railway 1.2(K) miles long 
might be built to Murmansk. \ ladivosiock might continue to 
pass supplic*^ across a distance of 4,(KH) miles; but the intimate 
co-operation in men and nuimtioiis, the vast exporlatitm ot 
South Russian wheal, the expansion of a \itali/ing trade, which 
could alone spring fre^n the opening of the Black Sea. was foi 
ever denied us. 

The abandonment of (lallipoli dis|X'lled the Russian dream. 
In her darkest hoiir^ under the Hail of I udciuiortf. driven out 
of Poland, driscn out of (lalicia, her armies enduring disaster 
and facing death olien without arms, the cost of living rising 
continually throughout her vast, secluded I mpire. Russia had 
cheered hersoli b\ dwelling on the greiit pn/e i>f Constantinople. 
A profound chill spioad through all the ranks of the Russian 
people, and with ii came suspicion no less^ deep-seated. I'ngland 
had not really tried to fori.e die Straits I rom the moment when 
she had conceded the Russian claim to Constantinople she had 
not been .single-hearted, she had lost her interest in the enterprise. 
Her infirm action and disided cc^iinsels arose from secret motives 
hidden in the K^som ol the Stale Arul this while Russia was 
pouring out her blood as no ra^.e had ever done since men 
waged war. Sush were the whis|K'rs which, winged hy skilful 
German propaganda spread far and wide through the Isar’^ 
dominions, and in their wake cverv subversive influence gamed 
in power, I astly. the now inevitable prolong.ition of the struggle 
was destined to piovc fatal to Russia In the war of exliausiion 
to which we were tin tl!> condemned, which was indeed extolled 
as the last revelation ot military wisdom, l^iissia was to be the 
first to fall, and in her bill to (^|X‘n u|>on herself a tide of ruin 
in wiuch perhaps j score of millions of human beings have been 
engulfed. The cori'-et.piences of these events abide with us to-day 
They wall darken the woikl for our children’^' children. 

t * 

The failure of the Dardanelles I xiiedilion was fat d to I ord 
Kitchener. I^urine the whole of 1915 he had been in sole and 
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jplenary charge of the British military operations, and until 
November on every important point his will had been obeyed. 
I he new Cabinet, like the leading members of the old. had now 
in their turn lost conlidence in his war direction. The conduct of 
the (jallipoh campaign showed only too plainly the limitations 
of this great figure at this period of his life and in this tremen- 
dous situation both as an organisei and a man of action His 
advocacy ot the olleiisive in I ranee whicli had failed so con- 
spicuously at I oos and in Champagne was upon record. Under 
the agon) of the Ciallipoli e\acualion his will power had plainly 
crumpled, and ilic long scries of contradictor) resolves which 
had marked hrs ircalmcni of this lernble question was obvious 
to all wlio knew ihc lads 

Ahead), m NovcinbcM hau come direct rebufl fits plan for a 
fresh landing m the (mil ol Alexaiulreita. though devised by 
liim in the actual tiieaire ol operations, had been decisively 
vetoed b) the new W n ( onnniitee of the C abinet and by the 
\llies m conference In i ^cries ol lelegiam^ the inclination of 
which could scaicel) he ob'^cuie he was encouiagcd to trans- 
doim Ins dclimie niosion ti the IXudanellcs into a general and 
extensive tour ot inspeduMi »') ihe I lbs prompt return to 
1 ondon showcvl tliai b< w noi him'^cll unaware of the change 
in his position ! i.c di po mon v t the Biuish forces in the East 
which he nhu’e <diei the evacuation of SusU md Aiuac was 
cerlami) not sudi as lo ieirie\(. .. waning picsiige It w'as na* al 
dial 1 g>pt shouM 1 'oni di pr '>pi>nnMiateI\ large in his mrnd. 
Almost hiN whole life had been ^pcni and his fame won there 
lie now Sviw this bclo.cvl ».oanu\ me laceJ. as be believed, b\ an 
imminent luikivh in\a^ ni on a laige ^cede In an endeavour to 
waul i)lt the imagiiMi> jx*iil he ciowv.Ied division aber division 
into I gvpt. and ^.videiulv contemplated despeiate struggles for 
the defence of tlx Sue/ ( anal al no distant dale In the early 
days, at the end ol aid beginning ot 1415, it had been 

worth while loi a ^sorc ot th lusaiul 1 inks to ihrealcii ibj Canal 
and cicMlc as much disturbance as possible in order lo delay 
ihe movement of iioops from India, \usiiali md New Zealand 
to (he I Lioipean battlefield Hut both the usefulness and feasi- 
biliiv of such an o|KTation were dosuoved b) the great increase 
in (he scale of the war m the eastern Mediterranean theatre 
pvvhich had been in progress during the whole year. The German 
and Turkish staffs were well content to rely upon threats and 
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boas! nig, iiiid to make the proclamation of their intention a sub- 
stitute for the diversion of armies. ‘Egypt,’ exclaimed 1 nver" 
Pasha in I>ccember, ‘is our objective’, and following this simple 
deception the British concentration in Egypt was vehemently 
pursued 

On the top ot this came the reverse in Mesopotamia tor 
which Lord Kitchener had no direct responsibilits General 
Townshend had marched on Baghdad, and the >Var ( ommiltcc 
was led to believe that he was hmiscll the mainspring ot the 
enterprise Cieneral Nixon the ( ommandei in-C hicl m Meso- 
potamia had not intornicd them that his aiulacious aiid hitherto 
brilliantly succes'.tui subordinate had in willing lecoulcd his mis- 
givings abo* 1 the (Operation In the event lovvnshend s toKe oi 
about 20,1)1 Mcn was on Novembei 2S lortcd to rciieat afiei 
a well-conic action at C tesiphon and onlv escaped bv a swilt 
and disastrous retreat to a temporal \ retuge at Kut 

On December ^ the War ( omnmiee determined t) rccieale 
the Imperial General Slat! at the War Olhcc in an cllcvtive lorni 
The decision was drastic I he ex^x^rirnent ot making a Field- 
Marshal Secretarv of State for War had run its lull coiiise I ord^ 
Kitchener might still hold the Seals ot Ollicc but his power 
hitherto so overwhelming that it had absorixd and einbcxlied 
the authontv alike ot the niinislcnal and the prolevsmnal ( hiel 
was now to be contint < wiihin limiiv which lew jx^liiicians 
would accept 41 a Secret. '» ot State Sii William Robertson 
Chief of ihc (icncral Slat! i. rancc was brought to vMiitchall 
and an Order in Council was issued establishing his lights .ind 
responsibiht> m terms both strict and wide I ord KiklKner 
acquiesced in the abrogation mU onl> ol the exceptional 
personal powers which he had cnjo>ed but ol those winch have 
always been inherent in the ollice which he retained 

The end of his great sioiv is approaching the long lilc lull oi 
action, lighted b> Inird-won achievement crowned bv |xwver such 
as a British subject had rarclv wielded and all the rcgaid and 
honour ihai Britain and her \ mpirc can be ti»w, was ru>w dcdin 
ing through the shadows I lie sudden onrush ol the night thv* 
deep waters of the North were destined to preserve him and 
his renown from the shallows 

“Better to sink boficalh the sluKk. 

Than moulder picccmc*il on the rexk ” 
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1 ilc solemn days when he stood forth as Constabie Biitam, 
beneath whose arm her untrained people braced themselves tor 
war, were ended. His life ot duty could only reach its consum- 
nialion in a warrior’s death His record m the Great War as 
strategist, administrator and leader, will be judged by the eyes of 
other generations than our own I ct us hope the\ will also 
remember the comfort Ins character and personality gave to his 
countrvmen in then houis of hardest trial 


It IS impossible to assemble the long chain of fatal missed 
chances which prevented the ^orcln^^ of the Dardanelles without 
expenencing . (msc of awe One sees in retrospect at least a 
dozen situations all bevond the control of the enemy, any one 
of which, decided dillerenlK would have ensured success. If we 
had known when it w is lesobed to make the naval Lttack that 
an arm> would be available and would be given, a surprise com- 
bined naval and mihiiii> attack upon the (itllipoli Peninsula 
wimld have been decided upon and backed with good will. If 
an arm> had nevci been sent the Naw with its mme-sweeping 
service well oigani/ed would have resumed its efforts after the 
check on M<nch IS, and had it resumed it would soon have 
exhausted the ammumtion m the luikish foils and swept the 
minefields Had the dispatch of the Division not l'*een 

countermanded cm I cbruaiv 20 oi had it f'jcen packed in the 
iMiispcnts in leadincss \a tight on disembarkation. Sir Tan 
Hamilton would have attacked the (jallipoli Peninsula almost 
immedialel) alter March IS and would, in tint event, have 
found It ill-delended I he battles of June and July were all 
siitical in the I<isi dcgiec Xnv subsianiia! additicm to the attack 
would have Iven decisive 1 he paralvsis ot the 1 xeculive during 
the foimalK^n ot the C c\iliium (uneinmcnl m M ly, delayed 
loi si\ weeks the ainval ot the Ihiiish rcintorccmenls. and en- 
abled the ftiiks to dmiblc the snengih of then Arniv Thus the 
favourable moment at ilic beginning oi July was thiown away. 
I he Biitlle ot Suvia Bav in \ugusl was marked bv i combimv 
lion oi evil liapiKmngs cxlraordinvm among the hazards of war. 
I he sioiy ol the l\th Biiiish Corps and ol the whole Siivla 
landing would be incredible if il w^cre not true. The resignation 
ol I ord f isher. mv dismissal from the Admiralty, and the un- 
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populanly of Ihe Dardanelles enterprise through ignorance, 
intimidated our successors on the Board of Admiralty from 
accepting responsibilit> for the risks that were ncces>ary The 
refusal of the Greek alliance and army when olfered in 1^)14 
the failure to obtain that alliance and army when souglit in 1915, 
its mad rejeclum b\ Russia, ihe delicate balance on which the 
fateful decision ot Bulgaria def'iendcd, the extraordinar> circum- 
stances in Pans \sliich led in September 191 S to the app<nnt- 
ment of Cieneial San ail and to the proposal ol die 1 rench 
Government to send a Luge expedition to take possession ot 
the Asiatic shore of the Daidanellcs and the reversal of this 
polic> which offered so mans prosjsccls of success (he diversion 
of all the forces that became avail ible towards tiie end ot 1915 
from the vital objective of the Dardanelles and O)n’‘lantmople 
to the prcxligal and for ncarlv three sears indecisive operations 
from Salonika, the liiial decision to evacuate (lallipoli, at the 
time when the position of the I urkish Arms was most Jespi.‘ralc 
and the British Nivv niovl confident all these arc sepiirale 
tragedies 


♦ * ♦ 

The end of the Daulaiiclies campaign dosed the sc ond great 
period of the struggle llieic was luuhing left on land now biu 
the war of exhaustion not imlv t>f armies but of nations No 
more strategv verv liiile tactics only the dull weaiin> down ol 
the weaker combination bv exchanging lives, onlv the multiplv- 
ing of machincTv on both side to exchange them ijim kci Ihe 
continuous front nov stretched not onlv from the Alps to the 
Seas but across the Balkan Peninsula across Palestine acn^ss 
Mesopotamia Ihe ( entral I m pi res had succCssfulK defended 
their southern llan^ in the Balkans and in Iinkc> I heir victory 
quelled simulianeouslv all likelihood ol any attempt acainst their 
northern flank ufXMi the Baltic All such ideas had received their 
quietus (j(X)d plain siraighllorward frontal attacks by valiant 
flesh and blood against wire and machine guns "killing Germans 
while (icrmans killed Allies twice as often calling oat the men 
c>f fort) of lift) and even ot lifty five and the youths of 
eighteen, sending the wounded soldiers back three or four times 
over into the shambles such were the sole manifest ilions now 
reserved for the military art And when at the end, three years 
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later, the throng of uniformed functionaries who in the seclusion 
of their offices bad complacently presided over this awful pro- 
cess, presented Victory to their exhausted nations, it proved only 
less ruinous to the victor than to the vanquished. 
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PARI III 


TO AI L WHO I NOHRI D 


CH \PTI R \\\\ III 

iiu Hi ooD 11 sr 

T Hi New Scar's light H)I6 rising u|X)n a fianlit and 
miserable \\('rkl revealed in :is lull extent the immense 
battlelield io which f mope wa> reduced and on which the 
noblest nations ot Cdinsicndtmi mingled in nuirdcroiis confusu>n 
It was m)w certain tluil the snuggle wonki be prolonged to an 
annihilating conclusion I he cnoimous loices on eithei side 
were soAvell matched ilnit the injuncs ihe\ must siillci and inllici 
in ihcir struggles w^re immeisurable I here w,is no esca|X,' MI 
the combatants m both combinations were giipix*d in a vice Irmn 
which no single State could extricate it cli 

The northe/n Provinces ol I ranee invaded and in (reimin 
occupation, inspired the f reiich people with a cmnmandi.ig im 
pulse to drive the enemv tiom then soil I he trench lines on 
which the armies were in deadlock ran ikU akuig ilr fionlieis, 
where perhaps parlev would not have been impo sible but 
through the heart of I ranee I he appeal to clear the national 
territory from loreign oppression went home to eveiy vottage tind 
steeled every heart (jcrrnanv on the (Uhei h md, while her armies 
slO(xl almost cverjwheie on ciMiciiicied leinloiy, could not in 
the full flush of her strength yieki what she had gtuned with st) 
much blood, nor pay lorfeit lor hei original miscalculations, nor 
make reparation for the wrong ^hc had done Any (icrman 
Dy nasi) or C»ovornnienl whisli liaii proposed so wise and 
righteous a course would have been torn to pieces I lie f renth 
losses and the German conquests of leiritory thus cquall) coni- 
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pel led a continuance of the struggle by both nations. A similar 
incentive operated upon Russia; and in addition the belief that 
defeat meant revolution hardened all governing resolves. In 
Britain obligations of honour to her suffering Allies, and par- 
ticularly to Belgium, forbade the slightest suggestion of slacken- 
ing or withdrawal. And behind this decisive claim of honour 
there welled up from the heart of the island race a fierce sup- 
pressed passion and resolve for victory at all costs and at all 
risks, latent since the downfall of Natx.)lcon. 

Not less peremptory were the forces dominating the other 
parties to the struggle. Jtal> had newly entered the war upon 
promises which offered her a dazzling reward. These promises 
were embodied in the Pact ot London. They involved conditions 
to whli h Asustria-Hur.gary could never submit without final ruin 
as a great Power. The acceptance by f^riiain and France of the 
Russian claim to Constantinople condemned Turkey to a similar 
fate. Failure meant tlicrefore to both the Austrian and the Turk- 
ish 1 mpircs ikiI only defeat but dissolution. As foi Bulgaria, she 
could ouIn evpcci from the victory of the Allies the dire measure 
she had meted to Serbia. 

TIuis in every quarter the stakes were desperate or even 
nioiial: and each of (he \asi confederacies was riveted together 
within itself and each part chained to its respective foe by lx>nds 
whicli <Mil\ the furnace of war could * 'r blast awa- 

It is necessary in this chapter to ask the reader, Tore the 
campaign oi Wlb begins, to take a somewhat statistical view 
ol the whole war in the West, and to cvaminc its » lain episodes 
in (heir characlet, pioportion and iclaiion. 

I he cNcnis divide tliemsclvcs naiurallv into three time- 
pciiods; the first, 1^14; the second, 1^15. LM6 and 1917; 
and the thiril. I91S: ific 1 irsi Slux'k; the DcadlcKk: and the 
1 inal C’onviilsion. I he first tsericxi is at once the simplest and 
the most intense 'l\\' trained armies of (iermaiiy and France 
rushed upt>n each oihcr. grappled fuiioiislv. bioKC apart for i 
brief space, endeavoured vainK to outflank each other, i.losed 
again in des|x,Talc conflict, broke apt * once more, and then 
from the .Alps to the sea lay gasping and glaring at each other 
not knowing what to do. Neither was strong enough to over- 
come the Ollier, neither possessed the superior means oi method 
required for the successful offensive. In (his condition both sides 
continued for more than three years unable to fight a eeneral 
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battle, still less to make a strategic advance. It was not until 
1918 that the main torce of the armies on both sides was 
simultaneously engaged as in 1914 in a decisive struggle In short 
the war in the West resolved itself into two periods of supreme 
battle, divided fn^m each other by a three-years’ siege 

The scale and intensity of the first Shock in 1914 has not 
been fully realized even bv the wclI-mstniLlcd French public, 
and is not at all iindei stood in f ngland At the beginning all 
totals of casualties were suppressed m everv combaUm; coiinlr' 
by a vigorous censorship I ater on m the \\ai when more was 
known, no one had lime to look back in the midst ot new perils 
to the earlv da\s and since the war no true imp’c sion has 
ever reached the public British eves ha\e been hxed up<m th»' 
vivid pictures of I lege Mons ind I e C aleau that part ot the 
Battle of the Maine which occurred neai Paris md the despeiate 
struggle round \pres I he rest lies m a tlark backgrohud which 
It is now [Ti^ssible to illuminate 

In the first three months ot actual lighting from ih: last week 
in August to the end ot Nv>\emK'i when the (icrman dnve 
against the C hannci ports h id come (o an end and the first grcai 
in\asion was detiniteU arrested the I lench lost in killed 
prisoners and wounded vs 4 (H)o men In the same jvriod the 
small Bnush Armv abo it one se\enth ot the I len h lightme 
strength lost ^sihhi men making a total Allied loss (4 
Against this m the smie period the (jcmnns lost ‘ Ih 

fact that the (jcrmans although noading arul piesum blv atl ick 
ing. inflicted greiter '^1 nujhier thin ihes sullcTed is clue to the* 
grave errors m docU.nc tnimru md l istic ol the 1 lench Armv 
described in the pie\ious clnpici uul to the unsound stiatc'uc 
dispositions ol Cicnci<d Ji)llfc fUn moic ih m four fnihs ol the 
French looses wca' misi i ulcI in the I iisi Slu^k In the fighlmu 
from August 21 when the m im collision occiiired down to 
Seplemlicr 12 wlun the viclorv ol the Mune was dehnilelv 
accomplished fi pernnl of w ircclv three weeks) the f rendi 
armic lost ncarK mxki men killed or prisoners, or more than 
onc-sixth of their total loss m killed oi prisoners during the 
whole liflv-two months of the war lo llrcse [xnmanent losses 
should be added tibout ISO.OOt) wounded making a total lor thn 

^ Jouim I Offnnl DiHununts nu nlatn \ Mars 29. 1920 

“ Military / tfot( of the litttnh / niptn Monthly Returns 

^German J cdcral Archives {Hi uh\ut( fm) 
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brief period of over 600,000 casualties to the Fremrfa armies 
alone; and of this terrific total three-fourths of thd loss was in- 
flicted from August 21 to 24, and from September 5 to 9, that 
is to say, in a period of less than eight days. 

Nothing comparable to this concentrated slaughtei was 
sustained by an} couibaiaiU in so short a time, not even exclud- 
ing the first Russian disasters, nor the final phase on the Western 
Front in I91S 7'hat the F rcnch Army should have su»'vived this 
frightful butchery, the glaring iniscakulalions which caused it, 
and the long and harassed retreats by which it was attended, 
and yet should ha\e retained the fighting qualities which 
rendered a sublime recovery possible, is the greatest proof of 
their martial fortitude and devotion which Histor) will record. 
Had thi> hcioi^ arm} been handled in the First Shock with 
prudence, on a wise strategic stheme, and with practical know- 
ledge of the cllccts of ni(xlcrri firearms and the use of barbed 
wire and entrenchmenis. there is no reason to doubt that the 
(icrman invasion ctnild iiave tx'cn brought to a standstill after 
sullermg enormous losses within fiom thirty to fifty kilometres 
of the lYcnch frontiers. Instead, as events were cast, ihe French 
Army in the tirsl lew wcofs the war received wounds which 
were nearly fata!, and i\c\cr cUMblc 

Of these the gravest was ihc loss of regular regimenla! oflicers, 
who sacrificed themselves with iintxHin(f»'d devotion, ^n many 
bailalions only two or ihiec oIlKcr'' survived the openii battle^?. 
Ihc cadres of the whole I rcnch Army were seriously injured 
by the wholesale do true lion ot the iriiined profc'^sional element. 
The losses which the I rcnch sullcicxl in the years which followed 
weic iituloubiedlv aggravated by this iinpovcushmcnl of military 
knowledge in ilie lighting uiuIn. Although the Cicrmaiis are accus- 
Icmied to bewail ilieii own heavy losses of officers m l!te opening 
Fvatllcs, their mjiiiN was not si> deep, and until after ihc I uden- 
dortl olTcnsives ihev abva>s |>ossessed the necessary professional 
stair to leach and handle successive intakes ol rccru*.'. 

After the Miiiaiion was siabili/cd at the end of Novembci. the 
long i>cri(Kl of Siege warlaie on the V\ tern Front began. Fhc 
(leimans fi>rlilied ihemse!ve> on I rench .iiul Belgian soil, along 
a line chosen fi>r its supenoi lailv.av network, and the Allies 
for more than ihiee \ears cndcMvoiiied. with unvarying failure, 
to break their front and force lliem to reireai. 

In all, live great Allied assaults were made. 
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(i) By the French in Champagne and Artois, in the spring and 
early summer of 1915. 

(ii) By the French in Champagne during the late autumn and 
winter of 1915, and by the British simultaneously at Loos. 

(iii) By the British and French on the Somme from July to 
October, 1916. 

(iv) By the British at Arras and b\ the French on the Aisne. 
from April to July, 1917, and 

(v) By the British virtualK alone at Paschendacic in the 
autumn and winter of 1917. 

In these sicge-olTensi\es which occupied the >ears 1915, 1916 
and 1917 the F'rench and British Armies consumed themselves in 
vain, and suffered as will be seen nearl> double the casualties 
inflicted on the Germans. In this same period the Cjcrmans made 
only one great counter-oirensive stroke: 1 alkenhavn's prolonged 
attack on Verdun in the spring of 1916. I'lie special features 
which thi^ operation presented vmII be related in M)eir place 

These sanguinary prodigious struggles, extending over many 
months, are often loosels described as Battles' Judging by the 
number of men who took their turn in tlie lighting at dilTerenl 
times, by the immense qu«intuics ol gum* and shells employed, 
and by the hideous casualty totals, they certainly rank, taken 
each as 'a whole, among the largest events of military history 
But we must not be misled by terminology. If to call them 
‘battles’ were merely a method of presenting a general view' of 
an otherwise confusing picture, it might well pass unchallenged. 
But an attempt has been made by military ( ommanders .and bv 
a whole .school of writers to icpicscnl these prolonged opera 
lions, as events comparable to the decisive batiles of the past, 
only larger and more important Vo yield to this specious aigu- 
ment is to be drawn into a wrong impression, both of military 
science and of what actually took place in the (ireat War. 

What is a battle? 1 wrote on March 5, 1918: ‘W^ar l^ctween 
equals in power . . . should be a succession of climaxes on which 
eve’*yihing is staked, towards which everything lends and from 
which permanent decisions are obtained. I'hcsc clinjaxes have 
usually been called battles. A battle means ihiit the whole of the 
resources on either side that can be brought to bear are, during 
the course of a single episode, concentrated upon the enemy.’ 
The .scale of a battle must bear due proportion to the whole 
fighting strength of the armies. Five divisions engaged out of an 
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army of seven may fight a battle. But the same operation in an 
army of seventy divisions, although the suffering and slaughter are 
equal, sinks to the rank of petty combat. A succession of such 
combats augments the losses without laising the scale of events. 

Moreover a battle cannot, properly speaking, be considered 
apart from the time factor. By overwhelming the enemy’s right 
wc place ourselves m a position to attack the exposed flank or 
rear of his centre; or by piercing his centre we gam the possibility 
of rolling up his flanks; or b> capturing a certain hill we com- 
mand his lines of communication Bui none of these conse- 
quential advantages will be gained, if the time taken in the pre- 
liminary operations is so long that the enemy can make new 
dispositions if, for instance, he can bend back his lines on each 
side of flu nipture and fortify them, or it he can withdraw his 
army tiei'ore the hill is taken which would command his com- 
munications. If he has time to take such measures effectively, the 
first battle is ovci; and the second stage involves a seond battle. 
Now the amotini of lime requiicd by the enemy is not indefinite. 
One night is crunjgli to enable a new |x>sition to be r^ntrenched 
and OTgani/cd In foily-cighl houis the railways can b»mg large 
leinforccmcnis of men and guns io any ihreatenevl |X)int The 
atlaekcT is conironied wiili a new situation, a dillereni problem, 
a '•eparalc battle It is a misnomer describe the icsumplion ot 
an attack m these dillereiil circunisiaiKCs as a part of the original 
battle, or to dcs<.rilse a senes of such din (mnecied clloiis as one 
piolonged iMttle Ojieraiions consisting of detached epC'Odes ex- 
tending over months and divided by mieivals during which a 
senc'^ of entirely new situations aie created, howcv t great their 
scale, cannot be compai cd io lake some modcfii instances-- 
with Blenheim, Kossbach, Ausicilii/. \VaieiUn\ (letlysburg, 
Sedan, the Maine, or rannenberg 

I he real Battle crises ol the Cireai Wai stand out from the 
k>ng series of paiiial. though cosily, oiK'iaiions. not only by the 
casualties but by the iiunilx'i ot divisions simullanetHiNly engaged 
on lx)lh sides In 1914, duiing the foui days from August 21 to 
24 inclusive, SO Cicrmaii divisions were engaged aiiIi 62 French, 
4 British and 6 Belgian divisions. I’lie nir decisive days of the 
Marne. Seplcnibcr 6 to 9 inclusive, involved approx. malcly the 
same iiumlvrs Practically all the reserves were thrown in on 
lx)lh sides, and the whole strength of the armies utili/al to the 
Litniosi. The operations in Artois in the spiing of 1915. which 
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lasted three months and cost the French 450,000 men,' never 
presented a single occasion where more than 15 divisions were 
simultaneously engaged on either side. The Battle of Loos* 
Champagne, beginning on wSeptember 25, 1915, comprised an 
attack by 44 French and 15 British divisions (total 59) upon 
approximately 30 German divisions. Bui within three days the 
decisive battle-period may be said to have passed, and the num- 
bers engaged on the Anglo-brencli side were reduced rapidly. 
1916 was occupied by \'crdun and the Somme. In ihis year of 
almost continuous fighting, in which more than two and a hall 
million British, French and Cierman soldiers were killed or 
wounded, there is (nils one single dav. Julv 1, on the Somme, 
where as many as 22 Allied divisions were engaged simultane- 
ously. The rest of the .Somme with all its slaughter contained 
no operations invoKing more than 18 Allied divisions, and in 
most cases the time \\i\< occupied by combats between ^ or ^ 
British or F'rench divisions with less than half that number ol 
the enemy. In the whole of the vo-called ‘Bailie of \cidun' there 
were never engaged on any single day moie than 14 1 rench and 
German divisions, and the really eiilical opening allack by which 
the fate of the lot ness was so ncarlv sCidnl was conducted by 
not more than 6 (ierman diviNions against 2 or 3 1 rench. In 
1917, with the accession ot (icneral Nivelle to the 1 rcnch com- 
mand, an attempt was made in launch a decisive ope<\ilion, and 
the French engaged m a single dav. though wnli distisirou 
results, as many as 28 divisions rhereafler the oj'icralions 
dwindled again into sangumarv msigniticance I he aiilamn light- 
ing in Flanders bv the Biilish Aimy pioduccd a long uccession 
of attacks deliveied only by horn to 1> British divisitms 

I wrote in October, 1917 tthe leader will C(>me U) it in its 
proper place): ‘Success will t)nly be achieved by the Male ami 
intenuiy of our ollensive ellort within a limited period. We are 
seeking to conquer the enemy's army and nol his position. . . . 
A policy of pure attrition between aimies so evenly balanced 
cannot lead to a decision It is not a question of w’e.tring dowr 
the enemy’s reserves, but ol wearing them down rapidly that 
recovery and replacement of shattered divisions is impossible. . . . 

" This figirrc and olhci sinulai fipurcs include the normal wastage 
of trench warfare on the quiet poi lions of the front I he ollicial 
statistics do not enable me to distinguish between the actual battle 
front and the oidinary front. A uniform deduction of one-eighth would 
probably be suflicicntly coirect in all cases. 
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Unless this problem can be solved satisfactorily, we shall simply 
by wearing each other out on a gigantic scale and with fearful 
sacrifices without ever reaping the reward.’ 

Jt was not until March 21, 1918, when the third and final phase 
of the war began, that Ludendorff reintroduced the great battle 
period. The mass of artiller>, which the Germans had by then 
accumulated in the West, was sufficient to enable three or four 
great offensives to be mounted simultaneously against the Allies, 
and the power to release any one of these at will imparted the 
clement of .Surprise to L udcndorfl's operations. The great 
reserves of which he disposed and which he used, after four years 
of carnage, with all the rulhlevsness of the first invasion, carried 
the struggle leap by leap along the whole Western Front, until 
the entire s,i ’ '*ure of the opposing armies and all their organ- 
izations of attack and defence vs ere strained to the utmost. The 
climax of the Cicrman cITort was reached in Jul>. Ludendorff 
had worn out his arnn in the giand manner, but thoroughly, 
and the Allied offensive, supported bv an equally numerous 
artilleiy, then began As this developed al’ the armies became 
inv(dvcd in constantlv moving battles, and neailv 90 Allied divi- 
sions were on niimercnis davs simullaneou'-lv engaged with 70 
or h'O German. Thus at last a decision was reached. 

Ihe fundamental proportion ol events which the foregoing 
facts and figures reveal, is more .ipparent it weeks instead of 
days are taken as the test 1 et us therefore multiplv the number 
of divisions by the number of davs in which thev were actively 
engaged in anv given week The 'Battle of the f'ronlieis’ shows 
ti’om August 21 to 28 ahnit (>00 division-battle davs. the week 
of the Marne, September 5 to 12. sh.ows a total of nearly 500. 
Ihe week of I oos-C'hampagnc in 1915. September 25 to October 
2. produces a total ol approximatclv UK). Ihe continuous battle 
intensity of the first week of \'erdun is onlv 72 divisi^ms and 
never again attained that level. I he opening vseek of the .Somme, 
also the most important, is 46 (ieneral Nivelle's attack in April, 
1917, engaged in a week 135, Paschendaele never rose above 85 
division-battle da>s in a single week. With Ludendt)rll in 1918 
we reach the figure of 328 between March and 28. All through 
the summer of 1918 the weeks repeatedlv show 300 entries by 
divisions of all the armies into battle: and finally, Foch’s general 
advance, August. September and October, attained the maximum 
intensity of 554 divisional cnqauemcnts a week and maintained 
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an average weekly intensity in the fiercest month of over 40(), 

« * « « « 

During the war it was the custom of the British and French 
staffs to declare that in their offensives they were inflicting far 
heavier losses on the Germans than they themselves suffeied 
Similar claims were advanced b> the enemy 1 udcndorll shared 
the professional outlook of the British and fiench High Com- 
mands. Lven after the wai was over, with all the facts in his 
mind or at his disposal had he cared to seek them, wc lind him 
writing 'Of the two [policies] the offensive makes less demands 
on the men and gives no higher losses'' let us subject these 
assertions and theories of the mi!itar> schools of the three great 
belligerents to a blood test as pitiless as that to which they all 
in turn doomed then valiant soldiers 

Since the Armistice the fa^ts are known, but befoie proceed- 
ing to detailed figures it will be well to lake a general surve> 
The Germans, out ol a population of under 7t) millions, 
niobih/cd during the war for militarv service 131 nnllion persons 
Of these, according to the latest (/crmaii ollicial tiguies for all 
fronts including the Russian over 7 ivulhons suffeied death, 
wounds or captivit>. of whom ncMil) 2 millions [XTished 
France,. with a population of millions, niobili/ed a little over 
8 million fxrsons I his howevei includes a substantial pro[K>ition 
of African tnu^ps oufside the 1 rench (K^pulalion basis Of these 
approxmialelv ^ millions Ixcanie casualties of whom 1 \ millions 
lost their lives I he British I mpire out of a while populaln»n 
of 60 millions, mobih/ed ncMrI\ V million jxisons and sustained 
over 3 million casu<diios including nearl> a million deaths 
The British totals are noi directly comparable with those of 
France and (lernuin) I hv propoihon of cohmred tioops is 
greater I he ruimlxrs wlio Icll m theatres other than the Western 
and those cniplo>cd on naval service arc both much laigci 
Ihc french and (jerrnan figures arc however capable of vei\ 
close comparison Both the liench and (ieiman armies fought 
witu their whole strength from the beginning to the end of the 
war I ach nation made the utmost fxissible deimind ii|X)n its 
population In these circumstances it is not sui prising that the 
official I rench and (icrman figures tally with considerable cxact- 
* M\ War Mi tfufrii s, I iiJcnilorfT Vol il 

^ Zintral NaihvMtscamt FIiin ficuic is *»ls<) given by the I rent h 
military historian I icut Col rorcl.i tu Guerre Momiiak, n 4I1 
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ncss. The Germans mobilized 19 per cent, of their entire popula- 
tion, and the French, with their important African additions, 21 
per cent. Making allowance for the African factor it would 
appear that in the life-and-death struggle both countries put an 
equal strain upon their manhood. If this basis is sound — and it 
certainly appears reasonable - the proportion of French and 
Cierman casualties to persons mobilized displa\s an even more 
remarkable concordance. The prv)poriion of German casualties 
to total mobilized is 10 out of every 19. and that of the French 
is 10 out of everv 16. The ratios of deaths to woundings in Ger- 
many and France are almost exacllv equal. \i/ . 2 to 5. Finally 
these figures >ield a division of German losses between the 
Western and all other fronts of apprtAimatelv 3 to 1 both in 
deaths and ^^vnalties. All the calculations which follow are upon 
the basis of the tables which \ield these authoritative and 
harmonious general proj'M)nions. 

The British War Office published in March, 1922, its Siaiistics 
of the Military f ffott of the Bntish f nipirc during the Great 
War^ A section of this mas>i\e compilatum records the com- 
parative figures ot British and (icrman casualties on the British 
sector of the Western liont from lebruais. 1915, to October, 
19 IS. inclusiNc 1 he British figuics are compiled from the official 
BRITISH ()I I F NSI\l S OF 1916 .AND J9I7. 


191(1 

Jiil\ IX'ccnihcr 
1 iir SoMMi 


1917 

Janiia!> June 
Arras and 

MfSMNIS . 

1917 

Jiil> FX'ccmbci 

Pasihimimu and 
C'ambrai 


On j( I Rs 

Biiiish Cicinuin 

21.9-'4 4S79 

o\cr 1 I 

IS, ins >.9si 

V ^ ^ 

about 4 1 

22.316 (>,9n 

about 3 I 


OtHFR RaNK.S. 
British. German. 

459,868 231,315 

V , ; 

about 2-1 

295.803 172,962 

about 5 -3 

42*^^''S 263,797 

^ j 

r 

about 5-3 


F'uims ^9.488 1>,745 1,181,969 668,074 

about 4 1 nearly 2-1 

Heicafl’i icfeiied tons the Milituf\ I 
-The (ierman commissioned olliccis were less numerous per unit 
lhan in the Biilish Scivice. 
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A I OSSES ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

{Killed^ died in hospiia/, nmsing^ prisoners and vioiinded, tncludint^ officers ) 


Period * 


fX'vcriptioii 


SLII f I RtD »V 

GfcRMKNS IRINCM HwM ISII 


Aug -Nos 1914 j 

Battle of the Frokiers (Aug 6 

1 ' 

1 


1 Sept 5) and Battle o( the Marne 

(S^st 6 11) 1 he race to the sea 

1 (1st battle >t \rlou the \ scr) 

1 

8'4 000 ! 

84 S7'' 



I Bt iti\h I v/ > 1 t 

{ (.■'7 440 


Dec. 1914 Jan . 

1 Stabilization 

I70t):^ 

2*54 000 1 

17 621 

1915 ' 

Feb Mar 1915 

[ 

1st ofTtn ISC of |9IS (Kt battle of 

( 

i 

31 6‘^S 

Apr June 19|S 

Champ J Vint) 

2nd biiik of Art lirtush 

1 14 iK 

210 000 1 


2/hI } p/t \ 

2 \ 1 •;iv> 

44 ) 000 

I1M^7 

July- Aug 191 S 

St ibihzation 

78 402 

1 >3 000 

30 902 

Sept Nov . 1915 1 

2aJ offenaut of l>|5 (2nd battle 


1 

1 

1 

of ( h impagnc 3rd battle of 
Anns) Brit h lot 

186 IS8 

410000 

94 ’87 

Dec 1915 Jan 

St ibiii/j 1 ^ 

D '02 

7H (HK) 

22 0*12 

1916 

Feb June 1916 

Detens vc b 1 (k f \ cr Jii i 

3 *4 246 

442 000 

1 1 8 992 

July-Oct .1916 

Batik of (he Somme 

'»7 919 

341 000 

4S 3 2 38 

Nov Dee 1916 

1 si onensue battle o Verdun 

92 '71 

9 UXX) I 

60 041 

Jan Mar 1917 

The Cierman ret re it 

6' b>i 

108 000 ' 

' 67 217 

Apr July, 1917 

OflenMsc ol the Aisrie (C hciiun 




1 

dc> Dame and b»Mlc of the 
Mount'* I liriinh irr t\ 

^ft If S 

414 O'l 

9 000 

1 

3'' 928 

Aug Dec 1917 

Mintir oper iMons < f inders right 





bank ot ihc Meu e tfic Mil 
(TUtsoii) It II h 1*1 (hit i i<‘l 

L an hr II 

t04 ' 1 7 

IR-* 0(K) 

^ 3r»Ms 

Jan Feb IQIS 

Stabihz ition 

24 0t>-l 

<1 000 

2' 8M 

Mar June 19 IS 

Difen 1 c 1 s 1 >1 1 >1 S 





n Iti , \f ir "1 / 

t S'? 41 

433 000 

418 3’4 

July Nov 191*1 

Ortcnsi c • p i k. 1 ot 1 M '1 

7KS l 

s n t88> 

41 1 636 


r TMS 

4 S46 000 

4 9 38 OOO* 

2 706 000* 

Four-fifths of 494 0(X) f»«.i u ci i ilin.s fc >ortcJ 



1 

1 

alter Arnuvtjcc 

(W 1 fit t h III 

1 < tHfi) 


' s: IKK) 

C asualties infiicte f h \ ncri i i 

French oMuers killed in >t hk u k 1 i i 1 

' lhM>i>o 

vn(X)0 



1 { if > 

S 38 3 000* 

»* 974,000 

2 718 000* 

Of which ( Deiths (kiiie 1 d linl ‘jo* p rni in 




cntly misM u ) 

I 4 > 1 000 

14 1' (MM) 

68 1 OtH) 

(h) N m 

f it ll C l'*U 1 1 c 

3 S to oOO 

3 '06 000 

074 000 


R It t[ < t {> 

If - ( 0 

. r 2 4*5 

1 f 303 


'OactiKhthnn fv. !». I i ft 1 iiaMfuiirt on ^ '«h ii k I) t is <>n pari' »>l *!>»- 

tr fit her than the bi* t ti i it ^kikkI 

Mcdcral \rclj\cs(/if / /i / n t fN>t\ 1 im IVi l)|S 

* Official Keturne to tlu C ‘n i Ixf Rt liuiion ol fX piit> M inn M 1 >22 

* Military I flfort of the Urn I { nipif- M<»fithly RctiiriiH pp 2^3 to ’71 

* A small perccntiu;i bibJ k i thin * ptr i.cnt mu be dctliKtcd ft »ni iIk Untisli 

casualty totals in each pcri>t t» ill >a t i j m »rc thor iiit h re »rdin ' thin appcit^ in llu 

Oertnan figures of very wouiHfeJ in n jvIki remained at dul/ 

* Add Cittmiri ^ i u iliit suffered cm Russian and other fronts, vir I h97,()00, making 
Oermari total loss 7 OW) 000. ol whn.fi Deaths 2 000,000 

* For method of cMinwitinp fh s fi » ire see Appendix Table III 
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B. LOSSES ON THE WESTERN FRONTS 

^(Killed, died in hospital^ missing, prisoners and wounded, including officers,) 


Description 


I JNILICTEDBY 

t — — 1 

GrRMANS French British 


Auj’ \oN 1914 


IXn Jin. 1915 
I cl) M ifcli 


Baltic of the Frontiers (Auq 6 
Sept 5) and Battle ol the Marne 
(Sept 6 11) I he race to the sea 
(1st battle ol Artois the Yscr) 
Butnh luyprts 
StabiliAition 

1st olfcrisnc ol 1915 list bittlc ol 


747 465 sa> 100,000 




Champ ipni > 


271 17S 

96 002 

18,490 

Api il 

1 June 1 

2nd battle ol Ait )i Ifunsh 



• 


2/1(1 } f/rt \ 


668 6 57 

190 420 

41,086 

JuK 

Vugust 

Stabili/aiion 


221 902 

66 785 

11,617 

Sept 

No\ 

2 nd oMcnsise ol l>|5 ( 2 nd b 

' ittle 





ol ( hampaenc Ird battle ol 






.. IS) hiiti<ih In 


604 7S7 

I 64 119 

, 12,049 

Dec 

Jan , 1916 

St ibiJi/ ition 


100 092 

28 931 

10,769 

1 cb 

June 

Dticii iNt bittlc ot \crdun 


660 992 

278 719 

> 55,507 

JuK 

Oct 

Hatt'c ol the S» mme 


*'94 218 

IlhOll 

1 199,908 

Nos 

I9cc 

1 st olknsivt bittk ni ScrJuii 


I'UUI 

66 017 

1 16 216 

Jm 

Mirch 1917 

1 he (jiri ^ in retre it 


r 6 217 

30 181 

' 35 198 

Aj 1 

Ju.s 

Ollcn ISC ot the Aisnc (C ticmin- 



1 


iks n mu Hul bittlc ol 

the 






Mounts) Jintish \ 

\h 1 \ 

n 

614 '8 

2 jS 110 

r 6 7-1 

Aiic 

Die 

Minor i pel iti *is tl I Indus 

id t 

1 





b ink ol tile Men t tic 

M il 



1 

» 


miison) n ti\l 1 is h /ihiih 



1 



( in f J 


6-r Ms 

\t7 181 

:r 116 

J in 

1 cb I'MS 

St ibili III n 


1 SM 

12 210 

1 11814 

M II 

June 

Dctcnsi c ^ m p 1 1 

I MS 






III If W V / 21 / 


ss| s'4 

261 204 

1 435,137 

JuK 

No\ 

Olknsisc V imp ^n t 1 >1S 


942 6 '6 

41» 617 

371,116 



I )| \l s 


" 644 000 

1 0^2 000 

1,774,000 

Ak'oitu n il Rriiisli 

\ M 1 // ./ 

in 1 tu ri*i in 1 c ru i il 

t 1 1 




\rinisiicC and m 

tills itiid 1 \ inoi s 1 1(1 


^ ^ (KK) 

4*’ 

4 000 

1 icnch oMKcr> kil » 

.il (11 1 ^ I t it III) 


» (KK) 


— 

Ainci II ill losses 



O' iH\) 


— 

Btiv 1 

an losses 



J IVM) 


— 


\iitiu I nics i\ ^kdiK Is 
Nt> h«^lK^ III iiulu I ' f 
Rds-'iaiis noi loi ilu>sc ml iw i J I ' 


Gcimms on the 
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rccordb ot the War 6flice. The Gemian hgures have been 
obtained from the Federal Archives Othce at Potsdam 1 he re- 
sult of the calculation is summed up as follows The total 
number of British ‘Ofheer’ casualties was 1 15,741 and of German 
‘Officer’ casualties 47,256 the total number ot British ‘Other 
Ranks’ casualties was 2,325 932 and ol German ‘Other Ranks’ 
casualties 1,633,140 The casualties among British ‘Otliccrs’ 
compared to German were therefore abcml 5 to 2 and of British 
‘Other Ranks’ Lompared to Cicrman about 3 to 2 
Comparative tables arc given in the same work which show 
the losses of both sides in the various otfensive periods ’ 

There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of these 
authoritative and oflicial calculations nor the truth ol the picture 
they present But since 1918 supplenientarv casiialtv returns have 
been presented both in Ciermany and Britain which must be 
brought into the account Ihey do not m itenallv alter the 
picture The l\^o tables printed on pages 628 and 629 show la 
their simplest torm tlie lespectivc total casualties siilleied and 
inflicted according to the latest information bv all the thiee mam 
combatants on the Western Fiont It would not be right to ckiim 
for anv elaborate set ot figures built up mider such vaiving cir 
cumstances an exact md r leiieulous accuraev nor is such exact 
ness neCessar) for the use to which the figures tire pul m this 
account [he auihoniv hn cvciv set (4 tiguics is given \11 the 
modmcations which tre r^quiicd been niitle md m the 

result I believe it to K i s nind md c ^iicU piestiUiiion of t icl 

+ 4 ♦ ♦ ♦ 

[ et us now piocccd I > di iw the c mduMons v^hlch emerge 
from the figures I hev do not ap|K«ii to h ivc been at ^ill appicci 
aled even in ilic m ) t expert ciiclcs I sUhl them n ihcir simplest 
form 

tin u/ /( war flu (nnhiNs tuMr l(>\t in (in\ phase 
of llu fi^hun^ ///(>/( than the fumh wlunn tins foioiht and 
fteaiuntlx inhuitd douhh disnallns U(cn them In no one ol 
the periods inio whicli the fighting has been divided b\ the 
French authoritie did the french come off best m killed 
prisoners md wounded Whether lhc> were on the defensive or 
were the atiick^i-, ilic result was the same Whether m the 

^ l h( Mihlcu) f lf(n! pp "^sS (f q 
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original rush of the invasion, or in the German offensive at Ver- 
dun, or in the great French assaults on the German line, or even 
in the long periods of wastage on the trench warfare front, it 
always took the blood of I J to 2 Frenchmen to inflict a corres- 
ponding injury upon a German. 

The second fact wliich presents iisell from the tables is that 
in all the British ojlen^iws the British tasualties were never less 
than 3 to 2, and often nearly double the conesponding German 
losses. 

However, comparing ihe French and British eflorls against the 
(jcrmans on the Western Front, the French suffered in all the 
periods concerned irrespective of the kind of operation heavier 
losses than those they inflicted on the cnem>; whereas while the 
British suffered heavier losses in all offensive*-, they exacted more 
than their own losses when attacked hv the Germans. 

In the series of great offensive pressures which Joffre delivered 
during the whole of the '-pring and autumn of 1915, the French 
suffered nearly 1, 3o(),(K)() casualties. Fhev inflicted upon the Ger- 
mans in the same period and the same operations 506,000 
casualties. They gamed no territorv worth mentioning, and no 
vslrategic advantages oi anv kind This was the worst >ear of the 
Joflre regime (iross as were the mistakes of the Baltic of the 
Frontiers, glaring as had been the errors ot the First Shock, they 
were eclipsed b\ the insensate obstinacv and lack of compre- 
hension which, without anv huge niimeiisa’ sujx'rioritv, without 
adequate arlilleiv oi munitions, without anv novel mecnenica! 
method, without anv pretence ol suipiise i>r maiKCuvre. without 
any reasonable hope of victorv, continued to luitl the h'roic but 
limited manhood of I lance at the strongest entienchmenls, at 
uncut wire and innumerable machine guns served with cold skill. 
Fhc responsibilities of this lamentable phase must be shared in a 
suKirdinate degree bv I och. who under Joflre's orders, but as 
an ardent believer, conducted the prolonged Spring offensive in 
Artois, the most stciile and prodigal of all 

During the Somme in 1^16, wheie the brunt of the slaughter 
was borne by the British, the french and (lerman losses were 
much less unequal. But. on the other han their rigid method 
of defence at Verdun, which will be piesentiv described, led the 
ITench to suffer in a far greater degree even than the attacking 
CJcrmans. 

In the face of the official liizures now published and set out 
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in the tables, what becomes of the argument of the ‘battle ot 
attntion’? It we lose three or four times as many officers and j 
nearly twice as many men m our attack as the enemy in his , 
defence, how are we wc*iring him down*^ The result of every one 
of these ortensives was [o leave us relatively weaker and in 
some cases teriibly weaker than the enem> the aggregate re- 
sult ot all ot them Irom 1^)1 S to 1917 (after deducting the losses 
on both sides in the Cjerman attack on Verdun) was a F rcnch 
and British casualtv list ot 4I2^(KK) compiiicd to a (jcrman 
total ot 2,166,0(X) Not only is this true ot numbers but also ol 
the quality ot the trcKips In the attack it is the bravest who 
fall The loss is heaviest among the linest and most audacious 
fighters In defence the casualties are spiead evenly throughout 
the total number exposed to the tire 1 he prixess of attrition 
was at work, but it was on our own side that its ravages fell, 
and not on the German 

It may be contended that it one side is much more numeious 
than the other it nia\ ‘weir down* the enemv. as (irant sought 
vainly to wear down the ( onfederates betore Richmond in 1S64. 
even at a cost of two to one Rut this argument cannot be applied 
to the struggle on the Western Front F iru the Allies never had * 
the superiority io alford such an uneven sacritice of life ’ 
Secondly, the Cieiman annual intake of recruits was laige enough 
to rep«.iir the whole of their jx’rmancnl loss in any vear 

let Us here examine the told (lerman losses on the WcstcTn 
Front 


( niHickd (HI the C/cirmiis' 

/ 



Hnti // 

1 u t h ^ 

/ >ltit 

Pd4 

( ) lOOflOtl 

74S OIKM 

848 (KX) 

lOis 

116 nno 

S ^6 (MMI 

6*^2 (XK) 

1MI6 

2‘>! IMK) 


%4 (MX) 

PM7 

448f)U(li 

4^6tWH) 

88 \ tXH) 

1 MS 

KlKOtM) 


I 4^^«(M)() 

/ of ll 

1 


4 846 (XX)« 


>Scc VibW » 

- Includinu losses nillKlcd by Ihc Ikiguns 

UOOOtK/ deducted Itn llnlish sluiic ru) scpai itc fignics being 
available 

♦These figures liU n> aeeiuint of (he sup piemen t ary Ciernun 
casualties not distnbuted into pcrK>d'i 
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From the tables of killed, missing, prisoners and wounded it 
IS necessary to extract the permanent loss to the Army, i e , men 
rendered incapable ol taking any further part in the war For 
this purpose we include all the killed missing and prisoners and 
one-third only of the wounded On this basis the total permanent 
German loss in the West during the thiee years of siege warfare 
was as follows 

1915 

1916 

1917 

total M96(KX)' 


r>7 UOO 
S49 000 
S 10 000 


Thus in the ihicc vears of sieee conditions the losses of the 
Cjcrmans o*^ J V cslcrn Front avi'nged 4hS()(H) a year Iheir 
.innual intake of recruits through voting men growing up was 
over HtKt.tMK) But m their h ird need and often through the 
ardour of then young men ihev heaviK tinlicipatcd their annual 
harvests F rom Mr the normal conscription month to the end 
ot 191 S, they drew I ()7iMKK) men to the C ok urs ^ In the similar 
period of 1916 they oyerdiew no less than I 44*^ (KX) men Thus, 
^n 1917 they could call up only 622 (HH) Nevertheless the least 
of these figures tar exceeded the attrition value of the Allied 
olfensives It was not until I^IS that the intake of available Cier- 
mans fell to 4t)S (XKi It v^olIld probably it the national resistance 
had not collapsed hi\c liven iii 1919 |(>r the ample crops of 
(lerinan ycnilh were sieidilv coming lorysard at S(K)(HK) a year 
I he figures of (leimii' loss ^uui intake toi the three Siege yearb 
are thcrefoie as lollows 


19|S 
1916 
|9| / 


I ON^ U1 iIk 
y\^.Ni 
V” IMKl 
IVIO 

s|n 


lot il 
Ini ikc 
I 0 0 000 
I 

622 (HVl 


n il iFKc for 

ill flOFltS 

894 (HX) 

wim) 


I otah 


^ 0(»u I^s(HKl I ""VirKK) 


Whore their m mere atiriiion was the end to l>o discerned'^ 
On the terms oi 191 s 19|6 aiul 1917 the iciman man power 

* Ni> allowance is m uk in IIksc ligurL" foi ihc siipplcmcnlarv Gcr- 
tnin casinltics, since ihese could it moM \ n\ the totals to the extent 
of 8 per com 

- Ihcsc figures include siek anti wounded who had iccovcred and 
nen tombed fron^ uidusincs 
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was suflicient to last indcfiniiely. In fact in the three years of 
the Allied offensives on the Western Front they gained actually 
to the extent of 1, 73^^000 men more than their losses. Wc were 
in fact, as I wrote earl> m March, F>18, ‘merely exchanging 
lives upon a scale at once more fiighlful than anything that has 
been witnessed before in the world, and too modest to produce 
a decision ’ 

It was not until \^\X that the change fatal tor Cjernian> 
occurred There was one period in the wailare between the 
British and Germans in which the relative losses are strikingly 
reversed That period is not as the casual readei might expect, 
when our troops were gaining ground storming trench lines, 
pul\eri/ing loriihed villages gathering prl^oners and the grisly 
spoils ot battle, and when our propaganda, domestic and ex- 
ternal. was eagerly pr(xlaiming that ihe tide ot victory llowcd 
It was during the period which probablv in nio^l people’s minds 
represents the most ag<mi/mg and alarming phase of the war 
on the Western F ront the davs ot the gicatesi (lerman victories 
and the most grievous British reverses 1 or the tirsi time m 
I udendortl’s tremendous otfensive ot 1^>1«^ in the battles lolk)w- 
ing the iwcntv hr^l ot March and m the battles ot the 1 vs, the 
Gernnn losses in men and ollicer^ in killed and wounded especi- 
ally killed, and above all in (^lliccrs killetl towered up above 
those of the troops wliom thev thought ihev were defeating *md 
whom wc knew thev were diivmg back 

It was their own <^lfensi\e not outs ih«a consummated their 
ruin They were w ^n down not bv loll re \ivelle and Haig, bu* 
by Ludendortf Sec again the rerncnselesc ligines tiom March 21. 
1918, to the end ot June In barel% three months the (lermans 
suffered against the British alone 16 (MK) oIlKcr cauialties .md 
419 (HX) casualties among tire oiIili ranks Ihev lost m almost 
the same pcriotl against ih<* Biitish alone ' S6o officers killed 
compared with ^ <ifficcrs killed bv the British m the whole 
preceding two vears \gamsi the 1 icikIi in tire same three 
mondis, but mainly m the last lue wecl^s. the Cicimans lost 
253, x)0 olhccTs and men I hcii total ctisuallies in <Mily thirteen 
weeks amounted to 6SStK)<) \ery lew ol wluuu m the short 
lime that was lett ever returned to the liont In this |K*riod then 
intake was reduced to 4o^0(K) lor the nine months ot the year 
that the war lasted Iherctorc they consumed nearly 7(KMHX) 

I A/Wi/ar> I IJiftt, p 62 Inchicling the quid month of July 
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men in a time when their corresponding intake did not exceed 
150.000. Here then was the wearing down which, coming at the 
moment when the German national spirit was enfeebled by its 
exertions during four years and by the cumulative effects of the 
blockade, led to the German retreat on the Western Front; to 
the failure to make an ctlectivc withdrawal to the Anlwerp- 
Meuse line with all the bargaining possibilities that this afforded, 
and to the sudden linal cidlapse ol Ciciman resistance in 
November, 19IS. 

But, it will be said, numerical attrmon is not the only test, 
there is moral aiinlion which weais down the will power of an 
enem> who is consianllv being attacked. He has to >ield ground; 
he loses prisoners, gun>, and trophies; he sees the strongest 
defences st.^rinv^' his battle line is constantly receding. It is this 
experience which weais him out m spite of the fact that he is 
killing two or often ihiee <issailanls for each of his own men 
slain. It may be conceded that the ordeal of the defending troops 
in modern warfare is no less trying iiiai that of the attacker. 
Bui after all there is no grealci stimulus l«> the soldier in his 
agony than the knowledge ol the loss he is mllictmg on his foe. 
Oouched b\ Ills machine gun amid the aw till bombardment he 
sees long lines mowed down. vva\e aliei wa\c\ in hundreds and 
in lhousand> He knows h(»w tew and t.ir between arc the 

defenders, he sees how many aie then taigets With c\ery attack 
repulsed he gains IreNh ctmiidenee, and when at last he »s over- 
whelmed theic aie otheiv behind him who kiKws what is haptien- 
ing and which side is sullenng most 

But let us test the iheo' v ol moral aitiuion aNo by the facts, 
(an It be disputed that the contideiue ol ihe (lerman armies 
was mercased a^ well as ilieir lelalive numerical strength by 

the repulse <>1 ihe liniish and I lench at I ikis and C hampagne 

in 1^1157 Did lhe^e balded irnliKe iliem io weaken in ary way 
their prcssuie upon Kussia ’ Was it luU dunng these very battles 
that (ierman dive-ions coiKptcied Seibia and overran the 

Balkans? Was not the (icrman High Command at the height 
of the Somme ollensoe able to withdrav moie than a dozen 
divisions from Ihe various tronls to siriK«. down RcHiniania? 
Which army exulted over the gicai Nivellc otiensivc in 1*)17? 
W'ho emerged with the greatest eonlidenee from the prolonged 
lighting which followed the Battle of Arras? What were the 
relative positions of the British and German Armies at the end 
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of PaschendaelC' the British exhausted, shot to pieces, every 
division having to be reduced from thirteen to ten battalions; 
the Germans training, resting, gathering their reinforcements 
from Russia for a greater effort than any they had yet made? 

It is certain, survc>ing the war as a whole, that the Germans 
were strengthened relativel> by every Allied offensive- Biitish 
or French— launched against them, until the summer of 1918. 
Had they not squandered their strength in Ludendorff’s 
supreme offensive in 1918, there was no reason why they should 
not have maintained their tront m I ranee practically unaltered 
during the whole of the >ear, and retreated at then leisure during 
the winter no farther than the Meuse 

But, It will be said il the conditions ovei a piolonged peiiod 
arc such that all ollensivcs are equall> injurious to the attacker, 
how then is wai to be waged ’ Arc both sides to sit dov\n with 
enormous armies \eai alter veai looking at each other, each 
convinced that whoe\ei attacks will be the losei ’ Is this the 
sterile conclusK>n to which the argument tends’ What positive 
courses should have been adopted ^ No one need go so tai as 
to sav that everv Mlied otlensive could h.ivc been iivt>ided 
Indeed, there were at least live e\am|>les ol short sudden Net 
piece' attacks the 'Opening ol the battle ol \iras the captuie 
ot the \lessines Ridge the I tench icciipiiiies ol I oit Doiiau- 
monl and ol Malmaison iind the hist d»i)'s battle ol ( ambrai 
which m themselves were brillitini events \ll ol these, il thev 
had ended with the Iruiis of the miluil surprise, would have 
been more cosiK m iiien as well as m repute to the Cicrmans 
than to the Mlie^ It is indeed bv h episodes that the pre tige 
ol an ‘active deleioivc might have been maintained l^ut the 
question is whether it was wise poluv to "Cek and jiuisue pro 
longed ollensivcs on the largest ^<.<ilc m oriler It) weai tlt)wn the 
enemy by altirlion, whether instead ol seeking the ollensnc our 
selves in 1 rtUice, both Ihilish «ind 1 rench ought not consistently 
on all occasK'iis to have cndcivoured to compel the enemy to 
atta k It our whole >traiegy and tactics hail been directed to 
that end, would n )t the linal victory have been sooner won.^ 
Once the enem> was committed to the attack we could have 
exacted a cruel forfeit II would have been his part, not outs, 
to crunch the barlxxl wire and gorge machine guns with the 
noblest sacrifices of youth And need the tale have ended there? 
The use of force for the waging of war is not to be regulated 
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simply by firm character and text-book nuxims Craft, foresight, 
^deep comprehension of the verities, not only local but general; 
stratagems, devices, manoeuvres, all of these on the grand scale 
arc demanded from the chiefs of great armies 

Suppose wc both liench and Biitish have trained our 
aimics behind the trench line to a high standard of flexible 
inaiKeuvimg ellicicnc> suppose v^e have pcimanently fortified 
with concrete and eveiv modern device those portions of the 
fiont wheic we cannot retreat suppose have long selected 
iincl shrewdly weakened those portions where we could aflord to 
give 20 or 30 kilometres of giound suppose we lure the enemy 
to attack there and make great pockets and bulges in a thin and 
yielding front ^nd then just as he thinks himself pressing on to 
final victory strike with independent counter offensive on the 
largest scale and with deepK planned rniwavs not at his forti- 
fied trench line but at the flanks of i moving quivering line 
of battle^ Arc there nc'il combin itions here which at every stage 
would sell giound onlv subject to the full bio >d tax and finally 
offer to brave fresh w^ll tiained troops the opportunities of 
^^udden and glorious victorv ^ 

And why should the view be limited [o the the lire in which 
the best and largest iimies happen to f ice each olhei ^ Sea 
power railw n communKalions foreign policv present the 
means of finding new (links outside the area of deadkxk 
Mechanical science c^lleis on the ground m the air on every 
coast fiom the foige or from the liboiiioiv boundless possi- 
bilities of novehv ind surprise Suppose tor instance the war 
power lepicsenlcd bv the f undi and British casualties 

in the Champagne I oos bitile of h ul been used to force 

the Dardanelles or to mbme the Balk m St lies' 

I et us to cultivate a sen^e of piopoiiion digiess foi a moment 
from the Western Infill to the ‘sideshows c)f the war many 
of them m themselves ill judged in order measure the efis- 
tiibuiton of out lot il w ir powci \ c ilciiliiion has l>een made 
by the W*\r Office aiui published m J In on the 

basis not of course of Ciisualiies but of fi men employed in 
any Ihcatic multiplied bv the niimbei ol da\s so employed I rom 
this the following pn>poiiu'>ns are dor ved taking the clloii at the 
Dardanelles as the iiiiil 
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Man-Da\s 


(Officers Excluded) 


Dardanelles 

1.00 

Salonica 

6 40 

North Russia 

08 

Palestine 

12 20 

MesopcMamia 

11 80 

East Alriea 

8 20 

I>ancc 

73 (K) 


And IS there not alsD a \irtue in ‘sa\ing up' ^ We nc\er gave 
ourselves the chance We had io improvise our armies in f^iee 
of the enemv The flower ol the nalKMi its manhood its enter- 
prise, Its brains were all freelv given But there never was found 
the time to tram and orgam/e ihe^e elements before thev were 
consumed 1 nvn the pricek'ss metal successive h.df shar|KMied 
half-tempered weapons were niiide were u^ed iind broken as 
soon as thev were tashuMied and then replued bv others simi 
larly unfx:rleeied I he front hail to be defended the war had 
to be waged but there was sirelv iio pohev m eagerlv 
offensives with immature formations or durme periods when no 
answer to the m ichine cun cMsicd Suj'tp >se that the British 
Armv sacrificed upon die Somme the fme-'t we ever had had 
been pfeser'ed named and develojxd to it- full strength till 
the summer of I^M7 till perhaps t inks were readv till 

an overwhelming ar tiller, w,is picpired till i '•cicniilic method 
of continuous advance had Ken deviscvl till the apparatus was 
complete might not a deci ivc ic'i It have been tichieved at one 
supreme stroke^ 

It will be said What of the \lla what of Russia what of 
Italy, would they have endured o l«»ng while \ raiue uul Brilani 
peitccied then plans md acvumulilcd their power^ But if diied 
aid had come to Russia ihiouuh the dcsiiuclion of luikcy and 
to IlaK ihroueh the m ir^halimc of the Balk m again t \uslria 
might not bodi ihesL o ites lave Ken spared the disasters to 
wh h thev were m l<ici ‘xpo ed ^ Sml is there anv use m lighting 
a prolonged olferisivc m which the aliicker sutlers without 
slrategie gam nc irlv d* nnic the low t»| the defenders’ How docs 
Ihc doing ol *tn unwi c cosilv and wedemng .icl help iUi Ally ’ 
Is not any icmpor iiv relief to him ol pre^Mire at the moment 
paid tor by him with eompound mteic I in ihe long run’ What 



is the sense of attacking only to be defeated: or of ‘wearing 
down the enemy' by being wo*n down more than twice as fast 
oneself? The uncontrollable momentum of war, the inadequacy 
of unity and leadership among Allies, the tides of national 
passion, nearly always force improvident action upon Govern- 
ments or Commanders. Allowance must be made for the limits 
of their knowledge and power The British commanders were 
throughout deeply innuenced by the f'rench mood and situation. 
But do not let us obscure the Inilh Do not found conclusions 
upon error Do not pioclaim Us melanshols consequences as the 
perfect model of the art ot war or as the triumph ml consumma- 
tion ol a great design 


1 A1 kl Mi \> N S ( IIOK. 

opening siciic ol the \oir lujf) hcs in the Cabinet of 
X tlie CiCiman Main lk<uiquait is and the pnncipal figure 
IS (jcneral \on lalkcnha\n the \uuial ( ommander-in-C hicf of 
the (Vnlral I mpiies On the evening ol Septcinlser 14, 1914, 
liilkenha>n then Mimsit^r ol War had been appoinic\l [y the 
I m|X'ror C hiel o| iIk Ciciman (icneial Stall 1 rom this post 
(jcneial von Mohke \vlto v\iicn ifie de^.isu>n ot the Marne had 
become unniisiakablc Ind aul to the 1 rnpeiiM. S tnir Majesty, 
we have lost the \\a\ had Kliicd biv^ken in luahh and heart. 
I he novv Dikmoi o{ die (leim.in Xiinv aUv^ reiained tor a lime 
his j>osuion is M^nl^u^ ol Wai and v\hcn eailv in the New 
Seal he ceded this 1 ulci post ii was a nominee of his own. 
I dkenhivn was thcrelore armed wiih the lullesi powers, and 
during d ix'iiod ol alino>( e\a<.llv two vears le conhnued to 
wield them uiulispuiLd He had su\.ceeded to a sincken inherit- 
ance I he great slake had been placed and ’ost bv his predeces- 
sor I he iiish on Pans, uampling down Belgium, and with it 
all hojx ol ending the war bv one blow liad failed It had cost 
Germany her go<^d name bcloie the vM>ild. it had brought into 
the field against hei the se i power, the wealth and the ever- 
growing mililaiy strength ol the British I mpiie In the I ast the 
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defeat of the Austrians in the Battle of Lemberg had balanced 
the victories of Hindenburg and LudcndorlL and the rulers of 
Germany* their armies at a standstill* their territories blockaded, 
their sea-borne commerce arrested, must prepare for a prolonged 
struggle against a combination of states of at least twice their 
population and wealth, commanding thrcnigh sea power (he 
resources of the whole woild and px'jsscssed at this jiincliirc of 
the choice where to strike the next blow 


The Truths of War aie absolute, but llie pmuiplcs governing 
their application have to be deduced <)n each occasion from the 
circumstances, which are alwa>s ditlercni. arul in consequence 
no rules arc anv guide t<) aciu)n Siiidv ol ihc past is invaluable 
as a means ot training and storing the mind, but it is no help 
without selective disceinineni o| the parliLuIar tads and of their 
emphasis, relation and pri>p<^riion 

Cierrnan like nriiish nnlitarv pohev <>s^ilLiied ihroughoul the 
Great War between two (Opposed ctMucfaions of strategy Re- 
duced to the simplest lermv the (.onlrasicd theories niiiv Iv 
expressed «is tolkuw lo aiitn,k the ^uong 'M i<> attack the weak 
Once airaliempts against the Daid.iiKlles were linallv excluded 
from consideration little w,in left to lha»iin but to attack the 
strong I he Balkans were lost and the s^alc oi the iUimes 
required to produce decisis ‘ result n m the Balkan IVmnsuIa or 
in 'lurkcv had bv this lime (»uiiiin the limits o\ av*n!ablc sea 
power The pri/cs had dis t['»pc med oi tlwindled. the clloils 
required to c»iin them had been imiliiphed beyond all reason 
But ('lermanv with her central po mon mkI excellent railway 
system, both allcinitive |>olic)es were i.'»n : mdy o|K*n. and hci 
leaders m their torment ot pcrjdcMic were drawn now in one 
direction and now m the tuficr 

To contend that either «»! thc-c iheoncs was wholly and 
invar ibly right .md the nihei wrong would bo to press argu- 
ment beyond the bourids of common '•eiisc Obviously it you can 
beat your strongest opponent in the hostile combinati(U) yvui 
should do so Hut il you cannot Ivat ytan strongest opjioncnt 
in the main theatre, nor he beat you; or if it is very unlikely 
that you can do so, and if the C(»si of failure will be very great, 
then surely it is lime to consider whether the downfall of your 
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strongest foe cannot be accomplished through the ruin of his 
^weakest ally, or one of his weaker allies; and in this connection 
a host of political, economic and geographical advantages may 
arise and play their pan in the argument. I very case must be 
judged upon its merits and in relation to the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the cxcasion. The i'^suc is not one for rigid or 
absolute decision in general terms; but a 'strong inclination in 
theory, based upon profound reflection, is a good guide amid the 
conflict and confusion of fact''. 

This account vsili leave the reader in no doubt about the 
opinion of its author, brom first to last it i'^ contended that once 
the main armies were in deadUxk in I ranee the true strategy for 
both sides was to attack the weaker partners in the opposite com- 
bination with the utmost sjx^ed and itmple force. According to 
this view, Germany was unwise to attack I ranee in August, 1914, 
and especially unwise to invade Belgium for that purpose. She 
should instead have struck down Russia and left France to break 
her teeth against the Cierman foiticss and trench lines. Acting 
thus she would probably ha\c avc^idcd war with the British 
Fmpire, at an> rate during the ojvning, and for her most impe^rt- 
^ani, phase of tlic vtiuggle I he first (icrman decision to attack 
the strongest led to her defeat at the Marne and the Yscr. and 
left her baffled and arrested with tlie evergrowing might of an 
implacable British I mpire i>n hei hands. Thus 1914 ended. 

But in 191 S (lermanv lui ned to ihe second alternative, and 
her decision was altendetl bv great success, I caving the British 
and bVench to shatter their armies against her trench lines in 
France. (icrmanN marched and led her allies against Russia, with 
the result that In the autumn enormous territories had been con- 
quered from Russia; all tlie Russian system of fortresses and 
strategic railways vvas in (icrman hands, while the Russian 
armies were to a large extem dcsirovcd and the Russian Slate 
grievously iiijiiret! 

The only mclluxl b> wliich the -Mlies could res^.uc Russia was 
by forcing the D.irdanelles. I his was lire only countcr-slrv^kc 
that could Iv clTcctive. If it had vucccedcd i would have estab- 
lished direct and |vrnianent contact between Russia and her 
We.stcrn allies, it would have ilriven rurkev, or at the least 
Furkey in F:uro|V. out of the war. and might well have united 
the whole of the Balkan States. Serbia, Cireccc, Bulgaria and 
Roumaiiia, against Austria and (iermany, Russia would thus 
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have received direct succour, and in addition would have experi- 
enced an enormous relief through the pressure which the com- 
bined Balkan States would instantly have applied to Austria- 
Hungary. However, the narrow and local views of British 
Admirals and Generals and of the I'rench Headquarters had 
obstructed this indispensable niameuvre. Inslead of a clear 
strategic conception being clothed and armed with all that the 
science of staffs and the authority of Commanders could suggest, 
it had been resisted, hampered, starved and left to languish. The 
time gained by this mismanagement and the situation created by 
the Russian defeats enabled Germany in September to carry the 
policy of attacking the weaker a step farther. Falkcnhavn organ- 
ized an attack upon Serbia. Bulgaria was gained to the German 
side, Serbia was conquered, and direct contact was established 
between the Central i mpires and rurkey. The failure and linal 
abandonment of the Dardanelles campaign thus scaled the fate 
not only of the Balkan States but also of Russia. The defeat of 
the French and British armies in the disastrous battles of Cham- 
pagne and Loos proved the Cierman front unbreakable in the 
West. The direct contact bctw'cen Ciermany and Turkey estab- 
lished through the accession of Bulgaria gripj>ed Turkey and 
threw open the road to the 1 ast. I he year 1^15 was therefore 
one of' great .success for Cjcrmanv, and ralkenha>n could claim 
with justice that by the mistakes of her enemies and by her own 
jidoption of the poliev of attacking the we^iker she had retrieved 
m its course the disastrous situation m which she had been left 
at the end of 1914. Opportunity and initiative had returned to 
Germany: the nexi move lay with her. and LMb dawned in 
breathless expectation of what it would l>e. 

♦ ♦ ♦ t ♦ 


Nowhere was the choice of (jcrmany awaited with more 
strained attention than in Koumania. 1 he policy of a small Slate 
overshadowed by tremendous neighbouring I mpires. at grips 
with one another, from both of wlu^m she coveted important 
provinces, was necessarily one of calculation. In the years before 
the war Roumania conceived herself to have been defrauded of 
Bessarabia by Russia after the Riisso-Turkish War of 1878. 
From Hungary her desires were at once natural and ambitious. 
Siebenburgen. Transylvania and to a lesser extent the Bukovina 
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were largely inhabited by men of Roumanian race, and in 
Transylvania particularly Roumanian sentiment was sternly re- 
pressed by the Hungarian Government. To be united to these 
unredeemed provinces, to join her outlying kinsfolk to the 
Motherland, to build in one form or another the integral, ethno- 
logical unit of a Great Rouniania, was throughout the supreme 
and dominating motive at Bucharest. These aims had for genera- 
tions been obvious both to Russia and to Austria-Hungary, who 
watched without illusion and full> armed every move in 
Roumanian affairs. On her other borders Roumania clashed 
with two Balkan Slates. She competed with Serbian ambitions 
for the eventual rcvcrsi(>n of the Banal of Temesvar. She had 
profiled by the crisis of the lialkan War of 1912 to lake the 
Dobruja fw >1 Bulgaria. To her grave preoccupations about 
Russia and Ausiria-Hungar\. Roumania must henceforward add 
a persisting fear of Bulgarian revenge. 

1'hesc grim eMernal relationships were aggravated by the com- 
plications of domestic and dynastic politics. I'he Roumanian 
Conservatives, headed b> Majoresco. f«ivourcd Germany. The 
^Liberals, headed bs Braliano. the new Prime Minister, favoured 
"fTance. Outside olhcial circles the most prominent politician on 
the side of the f nicmc was Take Jonescu, and on the side of 
(lermany Carp The King was not onl) pio-German but Ger- 
man, and a faithful son of the House of 1 lohen/ollern to fcK>ot. 
The Heir App*ircni was po^j-f rendi and his wife pro-Fnglish, 
Both the King and his suc’ce''Sor had exceptional consorts. The 
poetry of ‘Carmen S\l\a' is widely acclaimed: the courage of 
Oucen Marie was to lemain undaunied through every trial the 
tempest had in store. In short. Roumania. if war came, could 
move in either direction lowauK aliernalivc prizes glittering 
across chasms, and m either case she would find a Party and a 
Royal f'amily apt and happy to execute her policy. To choose 
would \yc an awful hazard > et not to choewe, to linger in futile 
neutrality, might cast away the supreme oppoilunity of 
Roumaman ntiti(mal hisiors 

UfKM\ the ci>mplicaicd t>ohucs o\ aspuimi Roumania the Great 
War had thus su|vrvened. Russia and Avistria-1 Umgary sprang 
at each other in mortal contlici. while high abo\c the \ urotKan 
scene rose the flaming sword of Ciermany. Tach side bid for 
Roumanians favours and ollercd brilx's for Roumanian inierven- 
* lion. But the induccinenis of the Cireat Powers took the form, 
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not of ceding portions of their own territory to Roumanian 
sovereignty, but rather of promising to cede portions of their 
rivals’ territory to Roumania if with her assistance they won the 
war The question which Roumania had to decide was. Who 
would win the V\ar‘^ It was verv dilhcult to tell, yet on judging 
rightly de{x?nded Ruin or Y nipire I ong did Roumania hcsilaie 
before she gave her answer 

There was no doubt wheie at the oiiisct her sympathies lay 
Roumania saw like all neutral suiics like all iletaLlictl observers 
how Hagrantlv the ( enlral Powers had put themselves in the 
wrong and how grossly tliev had blundcied On the balance tar 
more was to lx: gained bv Roiim inia from the downtall of 
Austria Hungary than Irom that of Russia I he pro-f rench 
Bratiano ministry was m |X>wer fake Jdikslu like \ ent/elos 
in Ciieecc never swerved fiom the com k lion that f ngland 
would always come (uii victorious Sympathies merits interest 
mcKxl all pointed towards Biiiam I rancc and Russia On the 
other side was King C arol wiih the I rcMlv on his ci)nscicncc 
and the' fear of national dcsliiiciitm al Ins heart 

Prudence enjoined delay m 1 m ihis aimospheie any pr()ix)sal 
of honouring tlie alliance <ind joining Siistiia was out ot the 
question I he Roumanian (loveinment lollowed the Italian 
example of declaring that as there had not Ixvn an unprv>yoked 
attack upon Austria the casu\ inditis had not arisen R(»umania 
declared neuiiahlv and king ( ind had to lx* content with this 
The policy of Roumania hencefoiwaid is sourlv described bv 
aT/crnm m the following tcim^ whuh c<innot lx considered just 
Geless her ddiicullies are jIm) comprehended * I he Roumanian 
brovernment consciously and deldxrat<.l> pkiccd itselt Ixlwecn 
* two groups of Powers and allovv^d iisell to lx dnyen ami 
hed by each got the l.irgesi amount ol idvanlages from each. 
I watched for the moment when it couki lx seen which was 
^ stionger. in order then to fall ujx»n the weaker 
< While the old King lived Ins mlluencc v^as siitlivienl m spile 
of *he Baltic of I emlxrg and l)ie Russian adv incc into (lalicia 
to prevent Roumania from declaring war upon Aiislna-Hungarv 
But on October 1() PH 4 King ( arol died By this time it was 
evident that the war would be long and its icsull was im^rc than 
ever tf) Roumanian eyes incalculable In the spring oi 1^1 S the 
Germans began to shatter the Russian front, and the immense 
disasters and recoil of the Russian armies donimated the 
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Roumanian mood and paralysed the disconnected British, 
Trench and Russian diplomacy. On the other hand, the attack 
upon the Dardanelles, the prospect of the fall of Constantinople 
and of the arrival of a British Meet in the Black Sea was a 
counlcr-jx)ise. All through 1915, while the Russian retreat was 
continual, the expectation of a British and French victory over 
'Turkey kept Roumania true to her convictions and neutral in 
the war. She actcpled nionc> from both sides, she sold corn and 
oil to Germany, but she obstructed the passage of German muni- 
tions to the Dardanelles and closed no gale decisively upon the 
Allies. With the failure of the Dardanelles F x|X2dilion. with the 
accession of Bulgaria to the leutonic cause, with the invasion 
and ruin of Serbia and the final evacuation of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, ul' !he militarv factors became adverse, and 
Roumania at the beginning of P>1() stood isolated and encom- 
passed b\ ihef 'entral I nipires. 


I here was howeser one factor of which Roumania took 
Jiiotice. An allied arms based on Salonika faced the Bulgarians 
alcmg their Southern frontier. We have seen the curious begin- 
nings of this enterprise, and. so far as thc> are worth recording, 
the still more curious causes which led to its l^ing entrusted to 
the command ol General Sariail 
Sarrail had airised at Salonika in September. 1915, , i find 
one British and two I rench divisitMi^ in or near the town. The 
Serbians were retreating in all the cruel ve\criiv of lire winter 
lx‘fore lire Gemian-Ausiio-Bulgarian iinasion. Some small 
French detachnicrus were sent ruuihward up the N'ardar valley; 
but of course it was alieadv tot' late lt>r Sarrail or the Allied 
Powers to gi\e anv cIlcMive help. Sarrail liad neither the force 
nor the communications it> enable him act ctTcclively. As the 
British (icneral Stall had c\[i)aincd carcfulK to their Govern- 
ntent in (X lobcr. no vullicicru force could be spared, or if sparer.!, 
landed in Salonika in time, or if l.inded at Salonika, transported 
ami maintained in Serbia, live rcuds ano ailwavs, the wagons 
and rolling siiKk which existed could not carrv to the north any 
army large enough seriously to intervene in the tragedy of the 
Serbian overthrow. At the same time the altitude of King Con- 
slaniinc had become so o|X'nlv pro-Gcrman that there was an 
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obvious danger of Salonika being converted into a hostile town 
behind the French advanced detachments which were based upon 
it. In these circumstances, Sarrail had recalled his troops hastily 
to the town of Salonika, determined to keep a hold at any rate 
on his base; and the remnant of the Serbian Armv managed in 
the end to make its escape to the shores of the Adriatic, whence 
French and Italian warships embarked the indomitable survivors 
and brought them round to Salonika by sea. Here then in 
November, 1915. had ended the first futile phase of the Salonika 
expedition. 

But this as it had turned out was onl> to be the beginning of 
the story. Although Serbia was conquered, the remnants of her 
army rescued, Bulgaria Lommitted to the side of the Central 
Powers, and although the effectual co-opcralion of (»reece had 
become hopeless, the Salonika policy was to continue. At 
the beginning of 1915 K^lli I lo\d Cieoige and Briand had had the 
same idea of sending a large arm> to Scdomk.i to infliienLe the 
Balkans. They had not then had the |xiwcr to execute their plan 
while it had great prizes to offer: but when almost all the i^ssible 
advantages had disappeared these two brilliant men. akin in 
man> ways in temperament, found lhemst»lses *idvancing to con- 
trolling positions. They both adhered faithfully to their first con- 
ception, -and neither seemed to realize how vasils its prosjxvts 
had been curtailed Such was iheii influence upon events that 
a numerous allied army was. at enormous ct)si. m defiance of 
military opinion, and after most of the original fxditical t)bjec- 
tives had disappctired. carried oi being carried to .Salonika. At 
the outset the oppc'isiiions to developing the Salonika c\|X'dilion 
on a far larger .scale seemed overwhelming; the majority of the 
British Ciovernment was against the plan: the (icneral Staff were 
violently adverse: I ord Kitchener threatened several limes to 
resign if it was pres.sed Against this combination was Lloyd 
CJeorgc, Similar conditions existed on the other side of the 
Channel; JofTre and the Lrench (irand Ouarlier (jcneral were 
adverse to the proposed tli version of forces from the main 
theatre. C’lemcnccau was violently hostile, but Briand. adroit, 
pcrsua.sivc. and now Prime Minister, had many resources. JofTrc\ 
position had been weakened by hi.s defeat in Champagne, and 
an accommodation was effected between him and the French 
Cabinet, of which the salient features were that JofTre should 
have the Salonika army as well a.s the armies in France under 
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his general command, and that in return Joffre should whole- 
heartedly support the Salonika project in the councils of the 
Allies and also with the resources at his disposal. France thus 
united then threw her whole weight upon the British Cabinet 
and finally, aided by Lloyd George, induced their compliance. 

The controversies which raged on both sides of the Channel 
upon the Salonika expedition were silenced by the remarkable 
fact that it was upon this much-abused front that the final 
collapse of the C entral F nipires lir^t began. The falling away 
of Bulgaria, the weakest Ally, produced leactions in Germany 
as demoralizing as the heaviest blows ihc> had sustained upon 
llie Western Front The Salonika for all its burden upon 

our shipping and resources, its diversion of lrcx)ps, its false 
beacon to R( ’.’Ovinia, and its futile operations, was nevertheless 
largely vindicated by the cxiremel> practical test of results. The 
consternation of Bulgaria at the defeats of the Ciorman armies 
in France was however at least as potent a factor in her collapse 
as the actual militarv pressures U) vvliich her own troops were 
subjected. 1 he reactions weie rci^iprocaF the German defeats 
undermined Bulgarian resistance, and the Bulgarian surrender 
pulled out the linchpin (^f the (lerman ci'mbinalion. 


1 <)ng and iUixious were the iclleciioiis ol the Cierm\T High 
('ommand Ihev h<id been elaboiaielv explained bv the person 
chicflv responsible. During (lHi''tmas, Falkenhavn set him- 
self to write a Menau,induni toi the eve of the Fmperor. He 
has published it in Ins Memoirs I he document is not an 
impressive one and it beais evidence of Ix'ing dressed to the 
taste of I alkenliavn’s august masici. but its argument and its 
conclusion v\erc ceiiainlv Gcai I alkcnhavn dcprecaial but did 
not seek to veto the Ausuian prt>posal for an attack on Italy. 
He disapproved of attacks on I ngland in the Fast: A'iciories 
at Salonika, the Suez ( anal or in McM^potamia can only help 
Us in so far as ihev iniensilv the di>ubis iKnit Fngland's invul- 
nerability which have alicailv Iven *..oused amongst (he 
Mediterranean |xoplcs and in the Mohammedan world, . . . 
Wc can in no case exjx'cl to do anv thing of decisive elTeci in 
the course of the war, as the advixaies of an Alexander march 
to India or F.uvpt or an overwhelming blow at Salonika are 
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always hoping. . . He rejected plans for continuing the offen- 
sive against Russia: ‘According to all reports the domestic 
difficulties of the “Giant 1 mpirc” are multiplying rapidly. Liven 
if we cannot perhaps expect a revolution in the grand style, we 
are entitled to believe that Russia’s internal troubles will compel 
her to give in within a relatively short pciiod. , . . Unless we 
are again prepared to put a strain on the troops which is alto- 
gether out of proportion and this is prohibited by the state 
of our nerves- an olTenM\o with a view to a decision in the 
East is out of the question for us until April, owing to the 
weather and the state of the ground. The rich territory of the 
Ukraine i.s the only ohjectoe that can he cofisidered ^ I he com- 
munications towards that region arc in no way siiflicient It is 
to be presumed that we should either secure the adhesion of 
Roumania or make up our minds to tight her; both are imprac- 
ticable for the moment. A thrust at Petersburg, with its million 
inhabitants, whom we should ha\e to feed from cnir own short 
Stocks if the operations were successful, does not promi.se a 
decision. An advance on Moscow takes us nowhere We have 
not the forces available tor any of these undertakings f\)r all 
these reasons Russia as an object ot our (Mfensise must bo con- 
sidered as excluded. . . iaikenhasn then proceeds to examine 
the Western theatre 'In 1 landers, as far as the 1 oielte Ridge, 
the state of the ground presents an> far reaching o|xrriition until 
the middle of the spring South of that point the IikmI Com- 
manders consider that about thirty divisions would be required. 
The olTcnsivc in the northern sector vsould need the .same 
number. Yet it is imp<’)ssible for us to concentrate those forces 
on one point of our front . . . Moreover, the lessons to lx: 
deduced from the failure of oui enemies' mass attacks are 
decisive against any imitation of their bailie methods. An attempt 
at a mass break-through, even with an extreme acxumulaiion 
of men and material, cannot he regaided as holding out prospects 
of success against a well-armed enemy whose mor.ilc is sound 
and who is not seriouslv inferior in number. I'he defender lias 
usually succeeded in clc^sing the gap. I'his is easy enough for 
him if he decides to withdraw voluntarily, and it is hardly 
possible to stop him doing so. I'he salients thus made, enor- 
mously exposed to the cllect of flank lire, threaten to lxx:omc 
a mere slaughter-house. 1’hc technical difliculties of directing 
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and supplying the masses bottled up in them are so great as to 
seem practically insurmountable. 

‘We must equally discountenance any attempt to attack a 
British sector with comparatively inadequate means. We could 
only approve that course if we could give such an attack an 
objective within reasonable reach. There is no such objective; our 
goal would have to be nothing le^s than to drive the \ nglish com- 
pletely from the CuntinerU and to force the \ rcnch behind the 
Somme. If that object at least were not attained the attack would 
have been purposeless. . . 

Having disposed of all the^e altcf natives the Cieneral 
approaches the conclusion to which his rellections had led him: 

‘ There remains onl> ITance ... I he strain in France has almost 
reached bpsaking-poinl. . . . 1 he uncertain method of a mass 
break-till oiigli, in an> case be>ond our means, is unnecessary. 
Within our reach, behind the Fiench sector of the Western Front, 
there are objectives for the retention of which the FTench 
General Siatf would be com|X‘lled to throw in every man they 
have. If they do so. the forces of F ranee will bleed to death- as 
there can be no question of a solunlarv withdrawal —whether 
t wc reach our g<xtl or not It ihev do not do and we reach our 
objective, the moral elfect on F ranee will be enormous. F'or an 
operation limited to a narrow front. Germans will not be com- 
pelled to sjxnd herself so completely, for all other fronts are 
practicalK drained. She can face with conlidence the relief 
attacks ir'i bo cxjx'cled on those fronts, and indeed liop^ to have 
sunicienl troops in hand to rcpi> to them with counter-attacks, 
for she is |X'rfecil\ free to accelerate or draw oui her otTensive, 
to intensifv or break it olf fiom lime to lime as suits her purtx>sc. 

‘The objectives of which I am speaking now are Belfort and 
\erdun. I'he considerations urged above apply to Ix^th; vet the 
preference must be given to Verdun. The French lines at that 
point are barely 1 2 miles distant from the (ierman railwa\ com- 
munication. \'erdun is theiefoie the nuwt [xiwcrfiil rri/tf d'uppui 
for an attempt [by the French]’ with a relatively small expendi- 
ture of ellorl to make the whole (ierman front in FTanco and 
Belgium untenable. At ( hristmas.' sa>s alkenhavn. St was de- 
cided to give elfect to the \iews which had crvsialli/ed out of 
this priKCss of reasoning.' 

The execution of l-alkenhavn\s new ^xilicy required an almost 
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complete relaxation of the pressure upon Russia. Hindcnburg 
and LudendortF were informed that no great enterprises against 
Russia could be set on foot in 1916. and that they could 
expect no reinforcements. All the CJerman troops were with- 
drawn in the south from the (lalician Front, and this theatre, so 
pregnant at once with menace and advantage, was confided en- 
tirely to Austrian hands At the same time the Austrians were 
not dissuaded from preparing and developing an olfcnsivc against 
Italy in the Frentino, for which purpose the> also withdrew a 
number of their best troops from their I astern Front And thus 
both north and ^outh the ( eniral Powers turned awa> fiom the 
eastern frontiers and their mi>nienious problems, and leaving 
Russia to recover behind (hem arul Roumama to brood over 
the scene with anxious eves, plunged into desjx'rale advenluies 
in the VVest 

This was mdeed a momentous decision it involved tlie com- 
plete reversal of the ptdicv hv which Cienertil von Falkenhavn 
had in 19!^ restored the Cicrman Mlij«ition Instead of pin suing 
his advantages against the vveaker anlagom is, he selecteil tor the 
great Cierman eliort of PM 6 the suongcsi enemv at that onemv’s 
.strongest point I hat the decision was disastrous has been proved 
bv the event But a mav be contendeil also that it was w icing 
It was based hist of all upon tin eironcinis appreciation o| the 
offensive and defensive <.ondnions on the great b.illle-lronis in 
France, and upon the misitikcn bcdicf that the geneial war could 
be brought to an end m PM 6 h\ scmie sirtMig cHori there bv one 
side or the other Secondlv it took «iliogeihci too naiiow and tt>o 
purciv militarv a view ol the gener.d position nl (lemuinv and 
her allies 

The vital need toi Cjermanv Wtis to break the bliKkade I n- 
kss she could secure to herself re oukcs ftir greater than could 
be found within the frontier <»l the Ouadiupic Alliance, the I<>ng 
war. to which the world w now c<mdemned must end inevit- 
ably in her exhaustion anti defeat She had no chance of break- 
ing the blockade at sc*a Its ellKuncv might be imjMired bv ilic 
dev cs of neutrals, hut the v.ist prcKcss of staivalion not c^dv in 
fo<xl but m materials mdispcnstible to modern armies was ic- 
morsclessly and unccasmglv at work I he Biilish Fleet lowered 
up in massive strength, and no one seriously doubted what the 
result of a foiight-oul battle on blue water would be Sea 
Power and Land Power were arra>cd against each other, and if 
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Germany could not conquer Britain on the seas, where could 
she turn? Only in one direction lay salvation. If she could not 
break the blockade by sea. she must break it by land. If the 
oceans were closed. Asia was open. If the West was barred with 
triple steel, the East lay bare. Only in the Fast and South-East 
and in Asia could Germany find the feeding grounds and breath- 
ing room- nay, the man power without which her military 
strength however impiessivc was but a wasting security. Only in 
spreading their frontiers over new enormous regions could the 
( entral i.mpires make themselves a self-contained and self- 
suflicmg organism, and only bs becoming ^uch an organism could 
they deprive their enemies ol the supreme and deadly weapon — ■ 
lime. 

The true and indeed the only attainable political objectives 
o|x:n to Germany in 19 1 o were the final overthiow of Russia and 
the winning of Roumania to the side of the Central Empires. 
7hese were harmonious aims. Success in the fust would go far to 
achieve the second. Roumania was essential to Germany. ‘As I 
now saw quite clearly/ wiitcs I udendorIT of the situation in 
eXtober, 1916. ‘we should not have Ix^en able to exist, much less 
cairy on the war. without Roumania's corn and oil....’ But 
if the battered corpse of an invaded and conquered Roumania 
was thus indispensable at the end of the yeai, how much more 
pieGous would have Iven Rt^umama with her resources and her 
aimies as an Ally at the Ix-ginning Diiii’’^' 19|5 a Gci* an con- 
vention with Roumania had secuicd the Teutonic Pv .ers the 
vital corn and oil supplies But (icimany in January. 1916. might 
reasonably look foi a lar nu>ie lavt)urablc develo| men! Bul- 
gaiia had joined the CVntial Powers I he Dardanelles were 
safelv shut. Russia was reeling Roumania was theretore already 
almost surrounded, and any fuiiher collapse ol Russia would 
isolate liei completely If she coveted Transylvania from Hun- 
gary. did she not also claim Bessaiabia from Russia.^ A saga- 
cious Cierman policy ai tins junctuie could have otTered to Rou- 
mania in combination eveiy inducement to joi.. her neigh- 
bours. from high rewards to exiicme duress. 

Following upcm this it would ap[x\u hat the Hue strategic 
objectives of Ciermany in 1916 weic the Black Sea and the ('as- 
pian. These lay within her grasp and required no cITorl Ivyond 
her strength. A continued advance against the south lands of 
Russia into the HkraiiK' and towards (Xlessa would have secured 
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at comparatively little cost suflicient food for the Teutonic 
peoples An upward thrust of Turkish armies sustained by Ger- 
man tr(X)ps and organized by German generals would have con- 
quered the Caucasus } leets and flotillas improvised by (jernian 
science could easily dominate both the inland seas The com- 
mand of these waters would threaten simultaneously every point 
along their ^ (XK) miles of coast line absorbing in negative de- 
fence ten Russians for everv (jerman employed, and multipl>ing 
in an almost unlimited degiee the opfK^rtumties for turiher 
advance Roumama completely encircled cut from Trench «ind 
British aid by Bulgaria and 1 urke\ cut from the Russian armies 
by an Austro-Cjcrman march Irom I emberg to Odessa could 
have had no choice hut to j(^m the Cential i mpires I he skilhil 
employment of lifleen or iwentv (jerman divisions animating 
Austrian and lurkish armies would surelv and easily have 
extended the territories which nounshed (leimanv so as to in- 
clude by the end ot the summer of l‘M() the whole of South- 
Eastern E un^pe the Black Sea the ( aucasus and the Caspian 
The Austro Cjerman I rout against Russia might have stretched 
from Riga to Astr 4 ikhan with little more evpendiiure ol lorcc 
than was required to hold the CMsiing-4 isiern line At every 
moment and at everv stage m these vast comhiUtitions the pres 
sure upon Russia uhI upt»n hci t nimg *irmies would have m 
creased* and at every stage hei troops and those of her allies 
would have been dissipated in \am attempts to wall m the ever 
spreading flood m the I asi oj would htive been mown down m 
frantic assaults upon the (leniian ircndics m I rancc 

And this was uslII oiilv i stage m the process iq land expan 
sion and strategic menace o|xp to ihe (jcrm«in nnliiiUV p<'wcr 
brom the C aspian once navallv commanded FVrsia was ti ehciip 
and easy prey I here w^is no nccil to maKh large »iimies like 
Alexander to ilic I ast I iicKillv «i few thousand (lermans couKI 
have dominated Northern Persia aiul isiward still beyemd Pci 
sia l<iv Mghamsian and the threat to India I he consequeiKcs ol 
su< h a (lermm policv nuisi h.tve paralysed all Biitish Wiii ellort 
from her Indian I mpiie In I gvpt in Mesopotamia, and m 
India whole armies of Briioh and liuhan troops would have 
been foued to slanil idle in apprehension of impending invasion 
or revolt while ihe glory of ilie (icrman eagles and the sense of 
approaching change swept tai and wide through the peoples of 
Asia 



But from all the prospects so opened out to her in the East 
Germany was lured away. The final destruction of Russia, the 
overawing and conversion of Rr>umania, the conquest of 
granary after granary and oilfield after oilfield, the indefinite 
menace to the British Empire in Asia, \\ith consaiuent diversion 
and dissipation of British forces, were all renounced by Falkcn- 
hayn in a few meagre sentences, (icrmany was made to con- 
centrate her whole available offensive effort upon the cluster of 
wooded hills and permanent delences which constituted the 
strong fortress of Verdun. One-lialf the effort, one-quarter the 
sacrifice, lavished vainlv in the attack on Verdun would have 
overcome the dilliciiltv of the defective communicatit>ns in "the 
rich lands of the Ukraine.' I he Russian armies in the south 
would hio'^' been routed long hefine they had gained their sur- 
prising v^ietorics undci Ffrusilotl, and Koumania, her 500,000 
men and her precious supplies of corn and oil. would have been 
brought into the war earlv mu late and as an all> and not a.s a 
foe. But the school ol formula had vanquished the school of fact, 
the professional bent of mind had overridden the practical; sub- 
missit)n to thcor\ had replaced the quest for realilv. Attack the 
strongest at his strongest point, not the weakest at his weakest 
point, was once again proclaimed the guiding maxim of German 
inilitar> policy. 

From the moment when he rece!»ed the news of the total 
evacuation of the Cialli|Kdi PenmMila. il . 'p|x^rtuniu> * General 
von I alkenha>n, C'hief ol the (icrman (iciicral Staff, \s » to pro- 
nounce the word ROl A//1A/ (. lie pionounced instead the word 
I / RDL N. 


CU \IMI R \f 
\l R[)l N 

T ill drama (^f \cidiin ma\ perhaps be 0 |xrned b> tlu visit 
to the fortress in Julv, RM5, of delegation from one of 
the Army ('ommissioners of the C'hamlxT. I'lie deputies had 
been disquieted b> the rumours the\ had heard of the insecurity 
of the region before which lav the army of the Cierman Crown 
Prince. The delegation were ic'coivcxi by Cicneral Dubail. eom- 
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manding the group of armies of the Last, and by the Governor 
of Verdun, General Coutanceau General Dubail explained that 
after the experiences of I iege and Namur permanent forts were 
no longer useful They could he dcsiroved with certainty by 
heavy howit/ers and were mere shell-traps lor their garrisons 
The onl> ellcctive defence of Verdun Ia> in field troops holding 
an extended line around the loriresv I ollowing these ideas, for 
which there was much to sa\, the forts had been disniiinlled and 
their coveted guns garrisons and stores dispersed among the 
armies The Cjovernor, Cjencial ( cHilanccau had the temerity to 
express a dilTereiu opinion He considered that the forts still had 
a high value and should plav an impoiiant part in conjunction 
with the held delenccs Cieneral Dubail was so irritated at this 
intervention of his subordinate and rebuked him in terms of 
such severitN, that the Commission on their return to Pans 
thought It neccssaiv to appeal to the Vlmisier ol War U> shield 
the outspoken Cjoveinor irom punl^hmenl and disgrace In tad 
however, after an interval of i few v^ecks (jencral ( outaiiceaii 
was removed from the (lovcrnorship of \ erdun and his place 
was taken b> Cieneral Herr \t the beginning ol 1 ebiuaiv PM(> 
on the very eve of the attack the arinv of which the Verdun 
troops formed a pail was transferred fri'in the command of 
General Dubail to the centre group under (icner.il de I angle de 
Cary Thus the responsibililv for the neglect to develop the 
full the defences ol this area was divided and dillicull ti> trace 

In a mililarv sense, Verdun had no exceptional importance 
cither to the 1 rench (^r to the (icrmans Its foils were disarmed, 
U contained no substantial maga/ines it guarded no signihcant 
strategic point It was two hundred aiul twenty kilometres from 
Pans, and its capture would not have made any nitiicrial dilfer- 
ence to the safety cither of the capital or of the general line 
Falkcnhayn and I udendorl! both s|x*ak ol it as a dangerous 
salij-port against their mam railway communKalions, scarcely 
twelve miles awav But seeing dial only two inferior lines ol 
railway served Verdun, while the (icrman cKCupied aiea m its 
front was fed by no less than fifteen it should have been easy foi 
the Germans to provide against such a sally. At its highest, the 
capture of Verdun would hdve been a military convenience to 
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the Germans, and in a lesser degree an inconvenience to the 
French. 

But then there was the sentiment which attached to Verdun. 



‘it was.' says a i-rench historian.’ ‘the grc . fortress proudly con- 
fronting its rival Met/, whose name luul for centuries not ceased 
to haunt CJermanic imaginations; it was the great advanced 
citadel of France: the princifKd bastion of her Fastern Frontier, 

* Corda ■ / a Oiicrre \fonduile, p. 187. 
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whose fall resounding throughout Europe and the whole world 
would efface for ever the victories of the Marne and Yser ’ 

This then was the foundation upon which Falkenhayn’s con- 
ception of the German attack upon Verdun stood It was not 
to be an attempt at a ‘bieak through ’ The assailants were not 
to be drawn into pockets from which they would be fired at from 
all sides They were to fire at the French and assault them con- 
tinually in pi^siiions which I rent h pride would make it impos- 
sible to yield The nineteen (iciman divisions and the massed 
artillery assigned to the task were to wear out and ‘bleed white’ 
the French Arms Verdun was to become an anvil upon which 
French milii*iry manhood was ii^ he hammered to death by Ger- 
man cannon I he French were to be lastcned to fixed positions 
by sentiment, and battered to pieces there by artillery ()f course 
this ingenious plan would be frustrated if the french did not 
lend themselves to it and if the\ did not consider themselves 
bound to make dispn^poitK^nate sacrifices ti> retain the particular 
hills on which stood the empt\ loits of \ erdun 

It IS not intended to press this argument loo far Verdun was 
a trophv I he (jcrman challenge had to be met bv the whole 
resources of the f rench \rmv but g-ound should have been 
sacnhccd in the conflict as rcadilv a^ men with the sole object 
of cxatting the highest price Iroin the onemv at every stage A 
greater mameuviing lalilude iccordcd to the defence would have 
rendered the whole epis(Kle lar less cosiK to tlie I rench \inn 
and would have robbed the pi m o\ (icncial von I alkenhavn of 
such reasons as it could mustci But ihe (iciman ei^mmandei 
wrong m so much else h*id nehtlv giuecd the fvsvehologv of the 
French nation 

\V tiling in Viigusl I tned to jxnetiatc and anaivse the 

probable motives which timmiicd the (icimans in their attack 
on Verdun ‘ 

‘ Suppose voui cip IS bia>icd what then ^ Are \ou going 
to iTKirth to IVtris through it' What is to happen if noli break 
the line of an otherwise unbeaten «irmv ^ Will yiHi reallv put 
your head into the hole 

‘No,’ say Mam Hcadquarieis we aie not so foolish We arc 
not seeking Verdun Nor are we seeking to blast a hole Still 
less do we intend to march through such a hole Our .'um is 
quite difTerent Wc seek to wear down an army, not to make a 

* The / ( ndon Muf^iruu piiblidicd m November, 1916 
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gap: to break the heart of a nation, not to break a hole in a 
line. We have selected Verdun because we think the French will 
consider themselves bound to defend it at all costs; because we 
can so dispose our cannon around this apex of their front as 
to pound and batter the vital positions with superior range and 
superior metal, and force our enemy to expose division after 
division upon this anvil to our blows.' 

The strategic and psychological conceptions which had led 
Falkenhayn to select Verdun as the point of the German attack 
became mingled in the tactical sphere with his impressions 
derived from the success of the Ciorlice-Tarnow attack on 
Russia in the previous year. There a punch followed by a scoop 
executed on a nuxleralc front, hut hacked by a blasting con- 
centration of artillery and gas. had led to a general withdrawal 
of the Russian line; and the priKcss had been repeated again and 
again. His plan at Verdun w^as ihcieforc bv this intense punch 
on a narrow' front with high-class troops and unprecedented 
cannon lire, to hammer the 1 rciich on ihe anvil of fixed posi- 
tions, and if successful, to rip their front as a purely subsidiary 
development to the right and left In puisuance of this idea, he 
alliKatcd to the Crown Prince nearly 2.0(K) extra guns, includ- 
ing all the latest types, and masses of shells, but added only four 
army corps to the forces of the 1 itih German Army holding the 
line. Me prescribed the exast frontage and scope of the attack 
and contined it strictly within the limiis possible to the^c modCvSt 
forces. 

The I rcnch iiench lii'.e lari m a hall-m(X>n salient five or six 
thousand yartls around the peinMneiU loits ot \ erdun. I'his 
position was cut in two unequal poi turns by the Meuse River, at 
this scaN»>ii nearly a Kilometie wide I here were therefore the 
defences ot the left bank (the \Nesi (^r the Frcneh left); the 
defences ol the right bank (the I asi or French centre); and 
farther east (and the I rcnch right) the plain of the Woeuvre 
and the foiutied easier n heights (>f the Meuse. It was ujxm the 
I rcnch centre. Ivlwcen the Meuse and the W'ocuxre plain, that 
the intense punch was to be diiecied. »iic (icrman kligh Com- 
mand Ixiicvcd that if lliis centre were pierced to a certain depth, 
the retreat of the two Hanks would ensue automatically, or could 
easily be prixurcd by further pressure. Their tactical studies of 
the ground before the war had led tlicm to regard the positions 
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of the left bank, unless and until compromised by the retreat of 
the French centre, as exceptionally strong and forbidding All 
these conclusions and decisions were duly imparted to the Crown 
Pnnee and the Fifth Army Slalf of which General von Knobels- 
dorf was the chief 

The Crown Prince has l>een harshly judged in the passion and 
propaganda ol the war He has been represented at once as a 
fop and as a l>rant as a callow ^outh and as a Moloch, as an 
irresponsible passenger and as a commander guilty of gross 
and disastrous military errors None of these contradictory alter- 
natives hts the truth I he Cieiman Imperial Princes in command 
of armies or groups of armies were held in strong control The 
Headquarters Staff main and local, decided and regulated every- 
thing, and the function ot the ill starred Heir Apparent was 
largely to bear the odium for their miscalculations and to receive, 
during the early years of the war their ceremonious ciyilitjcs 
Even these ci\ililies became attenuated as the long drawn con 
flict deepened Nevertheless the Crown Prince had intlucnce He 
had with the All Highest the access of a son to a father He had 
the right to express a view to pose a question to require an 
answer from anv Cieneral liowever auguit He also had a share 
in the f mperor's unique point of view He was a proprietor I ifc, 
limb and fortune were risked by all the combatants in the Great 
War, but the mheriiancc to the Imperial throne turning so 
nakedly on (he general result exercised from the tirsi days of 
the war a sobering and concentrating effect upxm a hitherto care- 
less mind It may aKo lx said ih it no gioup o\ (icrman armies 
was more consistently success! ul than his and that there is 
evidence that his personal innucncc whatever ii may have been 
— was often thrown into the right side of the scales 

The Crown Prince did not teH comfortable afxiul the attack 
at Verdun in 1916 He thought that it would be wiser to linish 
first with Russia in the I ast He had of course a long suppressexf 
eagerness ‘to lead his tried and trusty troops once more to battle 
against the enemy etc Hut he was disquieted by } alkcnhayn’s 
repeated statements that the I rcnch Army was to be ‘bled white’ 
at Verdun, and he felt no conviction that this would only hap- 
pen to the F rench U might even happen to the House of 
Hohen/ollcrn Moreover, on the tactical form of the attack his 
misgivings were supported or perhaps inspired by Cicneral von 
Knobclsdorf and his Staff I heir view was that (he attack, if 
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made at all, should be made on a broader front, comprising 
simultaneously both side^ of the Meuse, and that large reserves 
should be at hand from the outset to exploit the advantages in 
the initial surprise I he C'rown PriiKc sent Knobclsdorf to lay 
these claims before Falkenha>n l^alkenha>n insisted on his plan. 
He had framed it in relation to the whole situation as he saw 
It and he adhered to the smallest detail There was to be an 
anvil Fheie was to be a punch on a narrow front There was to 
be an unparalleled artillcrv iind onI> just enough infantr> to 
exploit success I he\ were to proceed step by step, their way for- 
ward being blasted at each stage h\ cannon Thus, whether 
\crdun was taken oi not the 1 rench Army would be ruined and 
the 1 rench nation sickened ol wai It was a simple solution for 
world-w»'h >hlems but it was lalkenhayn’s solution, and he 
was in supreme control Bv his determination and superior 
iiuthoniN Knobclsdorf was <oon ovci persuaded, tind the CTown 
Prince was theieafter oven tiled bv the military hierarchy in 
mechanical unaiiMmtv Such aie the Kids While the newspapers 
of the time and m these da\s mans ot th histones have dwelt 
on the vamtv and lulhless pride which piompted the heir to the 
Imperial throne to drive the manhood of Cjermany ceaselessly 
into the fires of \erdun the truth is different The (Yown Prince, 
shocked and stricken bv the butchcrv and opposed to the opera- 
tion continuoijslv endeavouicd to loc such influence as he com- 
manded to bring It to a »,lose md we have I udendorlT's testi- 
mony to his expressions of uiiet and pKasurc when that decision 
was tinallv taken 


I he first warning o\ the unpicpiicd condnuMi o\ the \crdun 
defences reached the I leiich CKncinmciU through an irregular 
channel ( olonel Hiianl Deputv foi \ancv civmmanded a gremp 
ol ( hasseur balt.ilions m the advanced lines o( \ erdun At the 
end of November this olhcei and \lemlx:r c'f Parliament came 
on leave Pans and lequesied to Ix' heard bv the Army Com- 
mission of ihc C hambei and on Decemlx’r 1 he exposed to his 
fcllow-depuues the lack of oigam/ation .uid general inadequacy 
of the defences ol the fortress 1 he Ci^nmission confirmed the 
account given b\ ( olonel Driant and their report was presented 
by the Commissuin to the Minister of War The vigilant 
Cjallidni was aircadv |>osscsscd of similar statements from other 
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quarters, and on December 16 he wrote to General J off re. From 
different sources, he said, came accounts of the organization of 
the front which showed defects in the state of the defences at 
certain |X)inls, piirticulai l> and notably in the region of the 
Meiirthc. and of loul and Verdun. Ihe network of trenches was 
not complete as it was on the greater part of the front wSuch a 
situation, if it were true, ran the risk of presenting grave eni- 
barrassinenl A rupture h> the enemy in such circumstances 
would involve not onl> (loneial Jc^flrc's own restHMisibilily but 
that of the whole Ci(neinmcru Recent extx'nence of ilie war 
proved superahundaniiy that the hrst lines could Ik* foiced, but 
that the resistance of second lines could ariesi even a successful 
attack He asked lor *m assuiarice that on ail the jxnnis of the 
frcmi the organi/*iiion at least ot two lines should be designed 
and developed with all the neicssary lor Itlicalions baiheci wire, 
inundations, abatis, etc 

I he C ommander-in-( hiel hastened to replv (m Decemlser IS 
in a letter whicli holds its place m the records i>t rullled olhcial- 
dom He asserted m categorical detail that nothing justilicd the 
misgivings of the Ciovernmeni He concluded uixmi that fxculiar 
professional note of which french mfhlary poienlales have by 
no means the monof>>l\ 

‘But since these apprehensions are Uumdecl ii[>on ieix)ris which 
allege defects m the slate of the delenccs. I rec|ucsl vou to com- 
municaie these reports to me and io s|x:cily their authors I can- 
not be parly to soldiers placed iindei mv command bring- 
ing before the (lovernment, by channels olhei than the 
hierarchic channel, complaints or protests concerning the execu- 
lion of my orders Neither ilocs it Ix'come me to defend my sell 
against vague imputations, the source of which I do not know 
The mere fact that the (lOvernment encoiiragCN communications 
of this kind, whether from mobili/cci Members ol Parliament or 
directly or indirccllv from ollicers serving on the front is cal- 
culated to disturb profoundly the 'pint of discipline in the Army 
"Ihe soldiers who write know that the CKwernmeni weighs their 
advice against that of tlieir C hiefs Ihe authority of these C hiefs 
is prejudiced. Ihc morale ol <ttl sullcrs Irom this discredit 

T could not lend myself to the continuation of this slate of 
things. I require the whole-hearted confidence of the (Joverii- 
ment. If the (»overnmenl trusts me, it can neither encourage nor 



tolerate practices which diminish that moral authority of my 
oflice, without which I cannot continue to bear the responsibility/ 

Evidently Colonel and Deputy Driant in his trenches before 
Verdun was in danger from more quarters than one. 

ft is asserted that (jcneral Ciallieni had no mind to put up with 
this sort of thing, and that he framed a rejoinder both command- 
ing and abrupt. Rut colleagues intervened with soothing pro- 
cesses. The Minister for War was marshalling with much assent 
the heads of a broad indictment of the C}rand Quartier General. 
He w'as persuaded to reduce this particular incident to modest 
proportions. At an> rate, in the end he signed a soft reply. 
JolTre and G.O Cj. Iiad \ indicated their authority. The Ministry 
for War aiiu tin presum[nuous and meddling deputies had been 
put in their plates. Rut there were still the facts to be reckoned 
with and the CJermans. 

f'vidence continued to accumulate, and gradually a certain 
misgiving began to mingle with the assuiancc of Chantilly. Their 
own oflicers sent to cvaminc the \ertlim defences threw, in dis- 
creet terms, doubts upon the confident assertions with which the 
*Commandcr-in-(’hief had replied to the Minister of War. The 
troops on the spot and their Commanders were convinced they 
were soon to be *iiiackcd. Ihc defence*- were still unsatisfactory. 
The Parliiimenlai> C’onimissums bu//ed incessantly. nnalK. on 
January 20. Cieneial de C'asielnaii. the Maji^r-GenCTi of the 
armies, and (icncral .lollrc's \iitual ScLond-in-Commund and 
potential suc\CNsor, immediatels on his return from Salonika, 
visited \erdun m ix'rsou He lound nuxli to complain of and 
gave various d tree turns ti^ iemcd\ die neglect'-. A regiment of 
engineers was huined to the ^ccnc. the nctcssars materials for 
foiiilicalion \scre piMsideti: commuiiKaiions were improved and 
Wi^rk Ivgun Rut lime was now \ci\ short. Ihc Ciermau masses 
were gathering last. Ihcir cmnnunis maga/incs swelled each 
day. I heir immense vonccntiaiion of hcaw artilH'v ["lerfecied 
rtsclf. 

Quite carl> in Jaiuiai> the 2nd lUneu’ (Intelligence) Ix'gan to 
indicate \erdim as the point at whiHi a Cierman attack would 
be delivered A constant iiKre*ise of batteries and troops in the 
regions north of Monfaucon and on both sides of the Meuse, the 
presence of ‘storm' division> near Hailonchatel, and the arrival 
of Austrian heavy howitzers were definitely reported. General 



Dupont, head of the 2nd Bureau, declared with conviction that 
Verdun was to be the object of a heavy and immediate attack. 

The French Operations Staff, to judge by Pierrcfeu’s excellent 
account/ seemed to have abandoned their scepticism slowly. 
Certainly there seemed many paru of the French line more 
attractive to a hostile attack. But by the middle of February, 
those who doubted that a great Cierman olfensive was soon to 
break upon Verdun were lew. The majority of the staff were at 
last convinced that the hour vs as near, and all so we are told - 
were eager for the day and coiilident of its results. No one how- 
ever had the least idea what the mechanical torcc of the on- 
slaught would be. 

♦ + ♦ ♦ ♦ 

At four o'chxk in the morning of Pebruarv 21 the explosion 
of a fourteen-inch shell in the Archbishop’s Palace at Verdun 
gave signal of battle, and after a briet but most powerful bom- 
bardment three Cjernum Arni> Corps advanced upon the apex 
of the French front, their right hand on the Meuse The irwps 
in the forward p<^sitions attacked were, except towards the 
eastern flank, driven backwards towards the fortress line 1'he 
battle was continued on ihe 22nd and the 23rd 1 he brave 
Colonel Drianl was killed in the woodlands covering the retreat 
of his Chasseurs. The line was reformed on the lidges near 
Douaumont: but the (icrman six-inch arlillci). dragged forward 
by tractors, hurled upon the new position so lerrilL a lire-siorm 
that the French Division chieffv concerned collapsed entirely 
During the afternoon of the 24ih. both the Cicneral commanding 
the V^erdun area and the C ommander of the Ciroup of Armies in 
which It lay (Langic do C’arv). telegraphed to Chanlillv, advising 
an immediate withdrawal to the left bank of the Meuse, and the 
consequent abandonment of the town and fortress of Verdun. 

Ciencral Jolfrc was bv no means disconcerted by these unex- 
pected and untoward events Flc preserved throughout that 
admirable serenity for which he was noted, which no doubt 
would have equally distinguished him on the flaming crests (ff 
Douaumont. He assented on the 22nd to the movement of the 

1 ‘G.Q G.,’ by Jean dc Piciicfcu This officer was employed through- 
out the war to draft the ofTicial communiques of the F'lench Head- 
quarters. He had the best opportunities of knowing exactly what took 
place, tie is a writer of extraordinary force and distinction. 
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Ist and XXth Corps, and to a request to Sir Douglas Haig to 
relieve in the line with British troops the Tenth French Army to 
^ reintorce Verdun. For the rest he remained in Olympian tran- 
quillity, inspiring by his unaffecled talm, regular meals and 
peaceful slumbers confidence in all about him A less detached 
view was necessaril> taken by Casiclnau The Second French 
Army had been relieved in the line some time before by the in- 



Lieasing Biiiish forces I his arms \Nas in the best order, rested 
and liained Its stall had not Ix'cn allected bv the new French 
rule obliging eveiv Staff Otliccr to do a spell of duty with the 
lighting troops Its Commander, Peiain, hnl gained already in 
the war one ol the highest lepiiiations On the evening of 
Icbruary 24. Ciencral de (\isteln<iu presented himself to General 
Jollre and proposed to move the whole of the Second French 
Army to Verdun. The ( omrnander-in-C^hief assented to this At 
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eleven o'clock on the same night Castelnau, having received 
further reports of the most serious character, requested by tele- 
phone permission to proceed personally to Verdun with plenary 
powers Pierrefcu has described the incident which tollowcd The 
Commander-in-C hicf was alie*idy asleep Following his almost 
invariable custom he had ictiicd to rest at ten o'ckx:k The 
orderly officer on duty declaied it impossible to disturb him At 
first Castcinau submitted Hiu a kw minutes laiei <i fuither mes- 
sage from Verdun foreshad )\Mng the immediate evacuation ol 
the vs hole of the light bank ol the Meuse ai lived and on this 
Castelnau would brook no tuithci obsiiULlion He went in per- 
son to the villa Poiret in which the great soldiei was leposing 
Upon the express order of the Major (leneral an aide-iie-camp 
took the lesponsibilii) of kncKkmg it the tormidabk double- 
locked dcH)r fhc supieme Chief alter jxn using the telegiams, 
gave at oikc the aiilhoii/alion lor (leneial de ( isielnau to pro 
ceed with lull povsers declared there must be no relieat, and then 
returned to his rost 

Castelnau stalled loiiliwiih a little titer midnight At Xvi/e, 
Headquarters of I angle Je ( arv <ind the centre grt)up of armies 
he quelled the pessimism that t\isi« d and from there telephoned 
to Verdun announcing Ins impending arrival and calling upon 
General Herr ‘on the order of the Commander m-C'hiel not to 
yield ground but to deteini it step bv step ’ and warning him Ihjt 
if this ortlcr was not execiUid ‘the consequences would be most 
grave for him (Herr) Bv dav light ot the 2'>lh C astelnau reachcM 
Verdun and found himself contronled with the tragic scenes ol 
confusion and disorder which haunt the immediate real of a 
defeated battle-front All ac^^ounts .mree that the inllucnce tind 
auth('rily of Castelnau on the 2'^th reammaleil the defence and 
for the moment restored the situation Whciever he went, deci- 
sion and order followed him He leilcr.ited the command at all 
costs to hold the height^ of the Meuse iind to si(>p the cnemv 
on the right bank The Wlh and 1st Armv C’orps now arriving 
on the scene were thrown into the battle with ihis intention 
W^nle taking these cmcrgencv measures C'astelnau had alreadv 
telegraphed to Petam ordenne him to take command, not only 
of the Second French Armv which was now moving but also 
of all the troops in the fortified region of Verdun 

On the morning of the 26lh Retain received from Castelnau 
the direction of the bittle which he continued to conduct, w'hilc 
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at the same time mastering the local situation. The neglect of the 
yHcld and permanent defences of a fortress which it was decided 
to defend to the death, now bequeathed a cruel legacy to the 
French troops. In advance of the permanent forts there were 
neither continuous lines of trenches nor ihe elhcicnt organization 
of strt)ng points. Telephone systems and communication trenches 
were scarce oi non-existent. The forts themselves were all empty 
and dismantled, bven their machine guns and cupolas had been 
extracted and their flanking batteries disarmed. All these 
deficiencies had now to be ic paired in full conllict and under 
tremendous tire BcsidcN the directum of the battle and the 
organization of his forces and rapitlK growing artillery, Petain 
look a number of general decisions I our successive lines of 
defence were bnmcdialely ^et in hand In full accord with the 
views of the much-chastised Cicneral C'outanceau. Petain 
directed the immediate leoccupaium and re-armmg of all the 
forts. To each he assigned i gaiiiMm with fouiteen days' food 
and water, and solemn ordeis newer to capitulate The immense 
value of the large subleiranean galleries of t^'cse forts, in which 
a whole battalum c(Hild live in absolute sccuiiiv till the moment 
counter-attack, was now to be proved Lastly, the new com- 
mander instituted the marvellous system of motor lorries between 
\erdun and Bar le I^uc No less than three thousand of these 
passed up and down this road every twenty-four hours, and con- 
veyed each week during seven months of ^.laillict an ave»' ge of 
men and tons of material Along this ‘Sacred vVay,' 

as it was rightly called, no less tiian si\ty-si\ divisions of the 
f rench Army were to pass vm their journey to the anvii and the 
furnace lires. 


By the end of l ebruary the tiisi (icrman tMislaughi had been 
stemmed I arge armies weie on l'H>th sides grappling with each 
other round the fortress, ever-incicasing streams of reinforce- 
ments and munitions flowed from all France and Ciermany to- 
wards the conflict, and ever-increasing trams of wounded ebbed 
swiftly from it. It had become a trial of vrcnglh and military 
honour between (iermany and F*iancc\ BIockI was up and heads 
were down. Vain had it Ix'en for Falkcnhayn to write at Christ- 
mas: Germany will be ‘perfectly free to accelerate or draw out 
^iicr olfensive; t^ intensify or break it off from time to time as 
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suits her purpose.’ His own professional and official existence 
was now engaged. I'he wine had been drawn andilie cup must 
be drained. The French and German armies continued accord- 
ingly to tear each other to pieces with the utmost fury» and the 
power of the German artillery inflicted grievous losses day by 
day on the now more numerous French. 

When the Germans had attacked on rebruar> 21, they had, in 
accordance v^ilh Falkenhavn’s plan, used only the three Army 
Corps of their centre, and three others had stood idle on the two 
flanks. It can scarcely be doubted that had the whole assaulting 
forces been thrown in at once, the position of the French, 
already so critical, could not at the outset have been maintained. 
However, on March 6 the three flanking Army ( orps joined in 
the bailie, and a new senes of sanguinary engagements was 
fought during the whole of March and April for the p<^ssession 
mainly of the hill called *1 c Mon Homme’ on the leh bank of 
the Meuse, and for the Cote du Ptavie on the right. But the 
Germans achieved no success ccniiparable to that of their open- 
ing. The conditions of ihe conflict had become more eciual 
Closely locked and battling in the huge ciater-fields and under 
the same steel storm, (lornian and I rench infantry fell together 
by scores of thousands By the end of April nearly a ciuarter 
of a million French and (jermans had been killed or wounded in 
the fatal area, thougli mlluencing in no decisive way the balance 
of the World War. 

To the war of slaughter anti battles was added that of 
propaganda and communiques In this the f rcnch had largely 
the advantage They did not cease to prt>claim day after day the 
enormous German losses which allcndcd every assault. As the 
Cicrmans were obviously stoiming entrenchments and forts the 
world at large was prepared to believe that they must be nuiking 
sacrifices far greater than those of the french. 'Up till March.’ 
says I udendorIT, ‘the impression was that \ erdun was a (ierm«m 
victory,' but thereafter opinion changed C’crlainly during April 
ard May Allies and neutrals were alike persuaded that (iermany 
had experienced a profound disappointment in her attack on 
Verdun, and had squandered thereon the flower of her armies. 

I myself shared the common impression that the German 
losses must be heavier than those of the French. All accounts 
however showed that the strain upon the French Army was enor- 
mous. They were compelled U* defend all sorts of positions, good, 
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bad and indifferent, and to fight every inch of the ground with 
^•onstant counter-attacks under a merciless artillery; and it was 
clear that they were conducting the defence in the most profuse 
manner. ‘The French/ I wrote at the time, ‘suffered more than 
the defence need suffer by their valiant and obstinate retention 
of particular positions. Meeting an artillery attack is like catch* 
ing a cricket ball. Shock is dissipated bv drawing back the hands 
A liitle “give,” a little suppleness, and the violence of impact 
is vastl> reduced. Yet, notwithstanding the obstinate ardour and 
glorious passion for mastery of the French, the Cierman losses at 
\ erdun greatly exceeded theirs/' 

It is with surprise which will perhaps Iv shared by others that 
I have learned the true fact^. During the defensive phase from 
February to June the French \rmy sulfercd at Verdun the loss 
of no fewer tlian men (apait from officers) killed, miss- 

ing or prisoners, and 263,(XX) wounded: a frightful total of 
t42,(X)(): or with olFiccrs, probably 46<M)()o. The Germans on the 
other hand, although the attackers, used their man-power so 
much less and their artilleiy so mush more that tiieir loss, includ- 
ing officers, did not exceed 72,(XH) killed, missing and prisoners, 
./iiid 2()6.(XH) wounded; a total of 27S.(KX\ From the totals of both 
ides there should be deducted the usual one-eighth for casualties 
'>n 4)lher parts of the from where French and Ciermans faced each 
other. But this in no way alters the broad fact that the French 
^acriliced in defending \ cidun more than tliree men to every two 
attacking Germans. To this extent iliereforc the tactical and 
psychological conceptions underlying Falkcnhavn's scheme were 
Mndicated. 

I ver since the opening phase of llic struggle of Verdun the 
jxMsonal |X)silion of Cicncial Ji»ffre had deteriorated. The neglect 
i() prepare the field defences of Wrdun, the disarming of its 
forts, the proved want of information of the Gommander-in- 
( hief and his Headquarters Staff upon this grave matter, the fact 
that it had been left to the Parliamentary Commission to raise 
the alarm, the obstinacy with whicli this alarm had been received 
and resented, were facts known ihrcHighout GoNcrnment and 
Opposition circles in Paris, riic respective parts played by Joffre 
and Casiclnau in the first intense crisis of the Verdun situation 
were also widely comprehended. In the whole of this episode 
little credit could be discovered either for the Commandcr-in- 
^ ^ l ondtyn Maf^azine. Written August, published Non ember, 1916. 



Chief or for the gigantic organization of the Grand Quarticr 
General sourly described as ‘Chantilly.’ Consideration of all these 
facts led General Gallieni to a series of conclusions and resolves. 
First, he wished to bring J off re to Paris, from which centre he 
would exercise that general command over all the French 
armies, whethci in France oi the Orient, which had been en- 
trusted to him. Sccondlv, he wished to place General de Castel- 
nau at the head of the armies in France. Thirdly, he proposed 
to diminish in certain rcs[x"cis the undue powers which Chantilly 
had engrossed to itself, and to restore to the Ministry of War 
the administrative functions of which it had to a large extent 
been deprived. Ciallieni laid proposals in this sense, though with- 
out actually naming Castelnau. before the Council of Ministers 
on March 7, 1*)I6 FTance now had the opj^H^rtunity of scouring 
for her armies and for her Allies military leadership in the field 
of the first order, without at the same time losing any advantage 
which could be derived fnmi the wiuld prestige of Joffre 

The Cabinet was grcatl> alarmed. Fhev feared a political and 
ministerial criMs, as well as i crisis in the Supreme Qmimand 
all during the height of the great battles raging around Verdun * 
Briand intervened with devierous argument, but (jcneral Gal- 
lieni was resolved Stricken by an illness which compelled an 
early and grave operation, he had laid wluit he considered his 
testament and the last remaining service he could render France 
before his colleagues When his advice was not accepted, he 
immediately resigned I or several da>s his resignation was kepi 
a secret Then it was evpl<nncd on grounds of health, and the 
charge of the W<ir Minisiiv was taken (emporarilv b> the Mim- 
.stcr of Marine 1 inallv, when his resolves were seen to be un 
shakablc, a colourless but inoffensive successor was discovered 
in the person of Cicneral Roc|ues, *in intimate friend of Joffie 
and acluallv suggested b) him lluis did frcncral Joffre receive 
a renewed lease of power sufhcient to enable him to add to the 
dcr^y bought laurels of V'cidun the still more cosll;y trophies ol 
the Somme 

Gallieni was now to c[uit llic scene for ever. Within a fortniglit 
of his resignation he wiihdrew to a private hospital for an opera 
lion at his age of the greatest danger- but which, if successful, 
meant a swift restoration of activity and health. From the effects 
of this operation he expired on May 27. To his memory and rc- • 
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cord not only his countrymen, but also their Allies, who profited 
^hy his genius, sagacity and virtue, and might have profited far 
more, should not fail to do justice. 

* « « « * 

Alter the disasters of 1^)15 an earnest clfort had been made 
by the British, brench and Russian (lovcrnments to concert 
their action lor 1016. No sooner had Bnand attained the Pre- 
miership than lie used a phrase which pithily expressed the 
first great and obvious need ol the Allies I int\ oi tronl.’ Imity 
of fn^nt did not mean unite ol command I htii idea, although it 
had dawned o?i man> minds, wa^ rva \ct within the Kiunds of 
(possibility ol tionl. oi ‘onl\ (me front,’ meant that the 

whole great circle of lire and steel within which the Allies were 
gripping the C cntral Powcis should ‘v iieated and organized as 
if it were the line (^1 a single aimy oi i single nalupn: that e\ery- 
lliing planned on one part oi the liont should Iv related to 
exeryihing planned on every other pan oi the Ironi; that instead 
of a succession of vl i scon ncc ted ollcnsivcs, a combined and 
simultaneous clfort should Ix' made b\ the three great Allies to 
overpower and lx‘al down ilie batnefs of hostile resistance. In 
these broad *irui sound c('ncepiions Mr /\squith, Mr. Lloyd 
(icorge. I Old Kitchener. Monsieur Bnand (iencral Jotfre. 
(Icncral C'adorna. the ( zar and (leneial AMexeicIf, all »our 
(lovcrnmenls and all lout (leneial Stalls, were in full accord. 

In pursuance and e\ccuin>n ot this conception it hrd Ipcen 
decided to make a vast <.ombmed onslaught uixm Ciermany and 
\uslria. both in the east and m the west, during the summer 
lUvinlhs. I he Russians <,ould n<n lx‘ leadv till June, nor the 
British till Julv. It was iheiefi)re agieed that a wailing policy 
dioiild as far as possible Ix' followed during the first six months 
of the year, while the Russians wore ic-equipping and increasing 
their armies, wlulc the new Bniish aimies were f)erfecfing their 
training, and while enormous masses ol shells and guns were be- 
ing accumulated. To these immense labouis : ’’ four great nations 
Ihcnceforlh committed themselves 

It was further agreed that the Russians should endeavour to 
hold the Ciermans as far as jxissible on the northern p;irt of the 
I astern FrtMit. and that the n aiii Russian attack should be 
'launched in (ialicki in the southern theatre. At the same lime, 
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or in close relation to this, it was decided that a tremendous 
offensive, exceeding in scale anything ever previously con- 
ceived, should be delivered by the British and French, hand in 
band, astride of the Somme {a clicval sur la Somme). It was in- 
tended to attempt to break through on a front of seventy kilo- 
metres: the Fnglish to the north of the Somme on the twenty- 
five kilometres from Hebuterne to Maricourt; and the French 
astride the Somme, but mainl> to the south of it, on a forty-five 
kilometre front from Maricourt right down to Lassigny. Two 
entire British armies, the Third and Fourth, under Allcnby and 
Rawlinson, and comprising from lv\enty-fi\c to thirty divisions, 
constituted the British attack: and three F rench armies, th^ 
Second, the Sixth and the Third, comprising twenty-nine divi- 
sions, were to be placed under the command of Foch for thr 
French sector. I'lic whole of these live armies, aggregating ovd 
one and a half million men and supported by four or five ihouF 
and guns, were thus be hurled upon the Germans at 
moment when it was hofvd they and their Austrian allies woull 
already be heavily and critically engaged on the F'astern F'rotl 
tiers. The original scheme for this stupendous battle was out- 
lined in I^ecembcr, b>l5, at the first Conference of the Allied* 
Cicneral Staffs at Chantdiy. and its final shape was determinee 
at a second ccmfercncc on February 14. 

The ink was hardly dry on these conventions when the cannon 
of Verdun began to thunder, and the (iermans were seeit advanc- 
ing successfully upon the neglected defences of that fortress 
It is certainly arguable that the F rench would have been wise l( 
have played with the CjcrmafiN around Wrdiin. cc(’)nomi/ing iheii 
forces as much as possible, selling ground at a high price in (icr 
man bhxxl wherever necessary, and endeavouring to lead ihci. 
enemies into a ]x>ckc( or other unfavourable position. In ihi' 
way they might have infliclcci upon the C iermans very hcav\ 
losses without risking much themselves, and as we now knov 
they would certainly have baffled I^alkenhayrTs plan of wcarini 
out the F rench Army and beating it to pieces upon the anvd 
By the end of June the (iermans might thus have exhausted the 
greater part of ilieir offensive effort, advancing perhaps a do/en 
miles over ground of no decisive siiategic significance, while all 
the time the French would liavc been accumulating gigantic 
forces for an overwhelming blow upon the Somme. 

However, other counsels or sFiall we call them passions? ^ 
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prevailed, and the whole French nation and army hurled itself 
irnto the struggle around Verdun. This decision not only wore 
out the French reserves and consumed the offensive strength of 
their army, but it greatly diminished the potential weight of the 
British attack which was in preparation. Already before the Ger- 
man attack opened. Sir Douglas Haig had taken over an addi- 
tional sector of the French front, liberating, as we have seen, the 
Second French Army which was thus enabled to restore the 
situation at Verdun. As soon as the Battle o( Verdun had begun, 
JolTre requested Haig to take over a Iresh sector, and this was 
accordingly clfeclcd in the early days of March, thus liberating 
the whole of the Tenth French y\rmy Thus the number of 
British divisions resting and training for the great battle was at 
the outset s^nsd I » 'iiminisli»'d. As the Verdun condiLi prolonged 
itself and deepened all through March. April and May, the in- 
roads upon the lighting strength and disposable surplus of the 
I'Ycnch Army Ixvamc inLicasingly grave. And as July 
approached the thirty -nine French divisions of the original 
scheme liad .shrunk U) an available eighiecn. This greatly 
diminished the front of the battle and the weight behind the 
blow I he numlws available \^cie lediiccd by at least one-third, 
and the front to l>e attacked must be conii acted from seventy to 
alxml torly-live kilometres Wlieieas in the original conception 
the main onslaught would have been made by the French with 
ihc Biiiish co-ojxraling in great siicngih as a smaller army, *hcse 
oles had now Ixen levcrsed by the toive of events. The main 
Ml on must he made by the British, and ii was the 1 re’xMi who 
.vould co-operate to tlic best ot llicn abiiiiy in a secondary role. 

♦ ♦ ♦ + + 


While the eyes of the world were nvcied vm the soul-surring 
ren/y of Verdun, and winie the poiuJeious preparations for the 
Miicd eoimlerslrokc on the vSomme were IxMng eompletcd. great 
:venls were at cxplosion-|HMiu in the i asi. To those who knew 
lial Russia was recovering her strength with every day. with every 
Itour that passed, who knew of the marshalling of her inexhaust- 
ible manhiHxl, and the ever-multiplying and broadening streams 
>f ntuniiions of war whicli were flowing towards her, the German 
attack on Verdun had come with a sense of indescribable relief. 
"Russia had been brought verv low in the preceding autumn, be- 
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fore the rearguards of the winter closed down on her torn and 
depleted line. But mortal injury had been warded off. Her armies 
had been extricated, her front was maintained, and now behind 
it, ‘the whole of Russia’ was labouring to re-equip and reconsti- 
tute her power. 

Few episodes of the Circat War are more impressive than the 
resuscitation, re-equipment and renewed giant effort of Russia in 
1916. It was the last glorious exertion of the C/ar and the Rus- 
sian people for victory before both were to sink into the abyss 
of ruin and horror By the summer of 1916 Russia, who eighteen 
months before had been almost disarmed, who during 1915 had 
sustained an unbroken series of frightful defeats, had actually 
managed, by her own ctlorts and the resources of her Allies, to 
place in the field— organized, armed and equipped — sixty Army 
Corps in place of the thirty-five with which she had begun the 
war. The Trans-Siberian Railway had been doubled over a dis- 
tance of 6,000 kilometres, as far east as Lake Baikal. A new 
railway l,4tX) kilometres long, built through the depth of winter 
at the cost of unnumbered lives, linked Petrograd with the 
perenniall) ice-free waters of the Marman coast. And by both 
these channels munitions from the rising factories of Britain, 
France and Japan, or procured by British credit from the United 
States, were pouring into Russia in broadening streams. Th^t 
domestic production of every form of war material had simiif 
taneously been multiplied nvmy fold. 

It was however true that the new Russian armies, thoiiii 
more numerous and better ‘supplied with munitions than 
before, suffered from one fatal deficiency which no Allied assif- 
ance could repaii The lack of educated men, men who at IcJt 
could read and write, and of trained officers and sergeants, W(i- 
fully diminished the effectiveness of her enormous mass^ 
Numbers, brawn, cannon and shells, the skill of great comnitA- 
ders, the bravery of patriotic troops, were to lose two-thirds tf 
their power for want, not of the higher military science, but ii 
Bo^rd School education; for want of a hundred Ihousafcl 
human beings capable of thinking for themselves and acting w^i 
reasonable efficiency in all the minor and subordinate functioti. 
on which every vast organization — most of all the organization 
of modern war- depends. The mighty limbs of the giant wen 
armed, the conceptions of his brain were clear, his heart wa.^ 
still true, but the nerves which could transform resolve and de- 
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sign into action were but parUaily developed or non-existent. 
y This defect, irremediable at the time, fatal in its results, in no 
way detracts from the merit or the marvel of the Russian 
achievement, which will for ever .>tand as the supreme monu- 
ment and memorial of the Lmpire founded bv Peter the Great. 

At the beginning of the summer the Russian front, stretching 
1,200 kilometres from the Baltic to the Roumanian frontier, 
was held by three main groups of armies, the whole aggregating 
upwards of 134 divisions: the northern group under the veteran 
Kouropatkine; the centre group (between the Pinsk and the 
Pripet) under Lvert: the southern group (to the south of the 
Pripet) under BrusilofT. Against this array the Central Empires 
marshalled the German aimies of fhndenburg and Ludendorff 
in the north, of Prince Ixopold of Bavaria and General von Lin- 
singen opposiu the centre and southern centre, and the three 
Austrian arnnes of the Archduke Frederick in the south. The 
drain of Verdun and the temptations of the Trentino had drawn 
01 diverted fioni the I astern Front both reserves and reinforce- 
ments, and practically all the heavy artillery And in the whole 
ol the sector south of the Piipet, comprising all Galicia and the 
Bukovina, not a German division remained to sustain the armies 
of the Austrian Archduke against the forces of Brusiloff. 

The original scheme had contemplated July 1 a'^ the date of 
the general Allied attack, both in the west and in the east But 
the cries of Italy horn the Fienlino and the obvious strain under 
which the hicnch were living at Verdun led to requests being 
made to the C/ar to intervene if possible at an earlier date 
Accordingly on June 4 BrusilolT, after a thirty-hours’ bombard- 
ment, set his armies of over a million men in motion, and ad- 
vanced in a general attack on the 350-kilometre front between 
the Pripet and the Roumanian frontier. The results were equally 
astounding to victors and vanquished, to friend and foe. It may 
well be that the very antc-daiing of the attack imparted to it an 
element of surprise that a month later would have been lacking. 
Certainly the Austrians were entirely unprepared for the weight, 
vigour and enormous extent of the assault. The long loose lines 
in the east in no way reproduced the conditions of the Western 
Front. The great concentrations of artillery, the intricate systems 
of fortification, the continuous zones of machine-gun fire, the 
network of roads and railways feeding the front and enabling 
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reserves to be thrown in thousands and tens of thousands in a 
few hours upon any threatened point, were entirely lacking in 
the east. Moreover, the Austrian armies contained large numbers 
of Czech troops lighting under duress for a cause they did not 
cherish and an Empire whose downfall they desired. 

No one was more surprised than Falkenhayn. 

‘After the failure,’^ he vvrotc, ‘of the March offensive in 
Lithuania and Courland, the Russian front had remained 
absolutely inactive. . . . There was no reason whatever to doubt 
that the front was equal to any attack on it by the forces oppos- 
ing it at the moment. . . . General Conrad von Hotzendorf. . . . 
declared that a Russian attack in Galicia could not be under- 
taken with any pros|)ect of success in less than from four to six 
weeks from the time when we should have learnt that it was 
coming. 1 his period at least would be required for the concen- 
tration of the Russian forces, which must be a necessary pre- 
liminary thereto. . . . However, before any indication of a 
movement of this sort had been noticed, to say nothing of 
announced, a most urgent call for assistance from our ally 
reached the German G.H.Q. on the 5th of June. 

‘The Russians, under the command of General Brusilofl, had 
on the previous day attacked almost the entire front, from the 
Styr-Bend, near Kolki, below Lutsk, right to the Roumanian 
borders. After a relatively short artillery preparation they had 
got up from their trenches and simply marched forward. Only 
in a few places had they even taken the trouble to form attack- 
ing groups by concentrating their reserves. It was a matter not 
simply of an attack in the true sense of the word, but rathci ol 
a big scale reconnaissance . . . 

‘A “reconnaissance” like Brusiloff’s was only possible, of 
course, if the Cieneral had decisive reason for holding a low 
opinion of his enemy’s power of resistance. And on this point 
he made no miscalculation. His attack met with splendid success 
both in Volhynia and in the Bukovina. East of Lutsk the Austro- 
Hungarian front was clean broken through, and in less than two 
days a yawning gap fully thirty miles wide had been made in it. 
The part of the 4th Austro-Hungarian Army, which was in line 
here, melted away into miserable remnants. 

^General Hcadquatten 1914 1916 and Us Critical Decisions 
General von Falkenhayn, pp 244-247. 
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‘Things went no better with the 7th Austro-Hungarian Army 
in the Bukovina. It flowed back along its entire front, and it was 
impossible to judge at the moment whether and when it could 
be brought to a halt again. . . . 

‘We were therefore faced with a situation which had funda- 
mentally changed. A w^holesale failure of this kind had certainly 
not entered into the calculations of the Chief of the General 
Stair (himself). He had considered it impossible.’ 

All along the front the Russian armies marched over the 
Austrian lines or through wide breaches in them. In the north 
the army of Kaledine advanced in three da>s on a 70-kilometre 
front no less (han 50 kilometres, taking Lutsk. In the south the 
army of Letchitsky, forcing successively the lines of the Dniester 
and the iinesied Czernoviich after an advance of 60 kilo- 

metres. The German Iront under linsingen wherever attacked 
maintained itself unbroken withdrew in good order in con- 
sequence of adjacent Austiian retirements. But within a week of 
the beginning ol the offensive the Austrians had lost 100,000 
prisoners, and before the end of the month their losses in killed, 
wounded, dispersed and prisoners amounted to nearly three- 
quarters of a million men. C/ernovitch and practically the whole 
of the Bukovina had been reconquered, and the Russian troops 
again stoc^d on the slopes of the Carpathians. The scale of the 
victory and the kisses of the defeated in men, material and terri- 
tory were the greatest which the war in the east had yet produced. 

The Austrian offensive on the Trentino was instantly para- 
lysed, and eight di\isions w^erc recalled and hurried to the 
shattered Fastern Front. Althougli the Battle of Verdun was at 
its height and Falkenhayn deeply committed to procuring at 
least a moral decision there, and while he could watch each week 
the storm clouds gathering denser and darker on the Somme, he 
found himself forced to withdraw eight German divisions from 
France to repair those dykes he had so improvidently neglected 
in the east, or at any rate to limit the deluge now pouring for- 
ward impetuously in so many directions. The Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff armies, which had successfully sustained the sub- 
sidiary attacks delivered by the Russians upon their front, were 
also called upon to contribute large reinforcements for the south; 
and an immense German effort was made to close the breaches 
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and re-establish the Southern Front. By the end of June the 
failure of the Austro-German campaign of J916, which had 
opened with such high prosj^cts, was apparent. The Trentino 
offensive was hamstrung; \'crdun was in Ludendorff’s words ‘an 
open wasting sore’;' and a disaster of the first magnitude had 
been suffered in that vcr> portion of the Fastern ItoiU which 
had offered the most fruitful prospects to Teutonic initiative. But 
this wa:> not the end. the main struggle of the >ear was about 
to begin in the west, and Roumania. convulsed with CKcilement 
at the arrival of victonous Russian armies before her very gates, 
loomed up black with the menace of impending war. 


C flAPIl R .\l I 

Jl II \ND: IHi PRI 1 IMINARII S 

T HERF are profound differences between a battle where 
both sides wish lor a full trial of strength and skill, and 
a battle where one side has no intention of fighting to a finish, 
and seeks only to retire withemt disadvantage or dishonoui from 
an unequal and undesircd combat. The problems before the Com- 
manders, the conditions of ihc conflict itself, are widely different 
in a fleeting encounter no matter how large its scale from 
those of a main trial (if strength. In an encounter between forces 
obviously unequal, the object of the weaker is to escape, and that 
of the stronger to catch and destroy them. Many of the tactical 
processes and manccuvres appropriate to a battle where lx)th 
sides throw their whole might into the scale and continue at 
death-grips till the climax is reached and victory declares itself 
are not adapted to a situation in which keeping contact is the 
task of the stronger and evasion the duty of the weaker. 

This is especially true of the preliminaries; the mode of 
approach, the deployment of the fleet, the development of the 
fire, the methods of meeting or parrying the attack of torpedo 
craft, would naturally be modified according to the view taken 
oi the intentions o\ the enemy. If he were expected to seek a 
' War Memories. Vol I, p 267. 
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light to a finish, there would be no need for hurry. There would 
V be every reason to economize loss in ibe earlier stages and make 
every ship and gun play its maximum part in a supreme crisis. 
]f on the other hand the enemy was certain to make off as soon 
as he saw himself in the presence of very superior forces, it 
would be necessary for the stronger licet to run greater risks if 
it was determined to force a battle. Not only the light forces and 
the fast heavy ships would be thrown forward to attack, but the 
battle fleet itself would be driven at a speed which would leave 
the slowest squadrons and the slow'cst ships, tailing away behind. 
Thus the pursuing squadrons would not come into action 
simultaneously but successive!). 

Moreover, modern inventions give new advantages to a re- 
treating fleet It may entice it** eneni) across mine-fields through 
which perliaps ii alone knows the channels, or into a carefully 
prepared ambuscade of submarines. It can throw out mines 
behind it. It can lire torpedoes across the course of a pursuing 
fleet, and itself remain etitside torpedo range. From these and 
other technical causes there can be no doubt that the task of 
^forcing a battle against the enemv's desire involves a far higher 
^ degree of risk to the stronger fleet than would arise in a trial 
of strength willing!) accepted or sought for by both sides. In 
studying the naval encounter of Jutland, the first question upon 
which it is necessar) to form an opinion is what extra degree of 
risk beyond the risk of a pitched battle, the British Fleet was 
justified in incurring in the hopes of bringing the Germans to 
action and destro)ing them. This question cannot be decided 
without reference to the geneial strategic situation on die seas. 

If the German Fleet had been decisively defeated on May 31, 
1916, in battle off Jutland, very great reliefs and advantages 
would have been gahied by the Allies. The psvchological effect 
upon the German nation cannot be estimated, but mieht con- 
ceivably have been profound. The elimination of the German 
Battle Fleet would have been an important easement to Great 
Britain, enabling men and material required by the Admiralty for 
the Grand Fleet to be diverted for the support of the aimy. It 
would have brought the entry of the ^^altic into immediate 
practical possibility. Whether the presence of the British squad- 
rons in the Baltic during the winter of 1916 and the spring of 
1917 would have prevented the Russian Revolution is a specula- 
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live question, but one which cannot be overlooked. The reactions 
of a great defeat at sea upon the U-boat attack of 1917, which 
the Germans were actively preparing, are diverse. On the one 
hand the disappearance of most of the German battleships might 
have led to a greater concentration of skilled men and resources 
upon the development of the U-boat campaign. On the other 
hand the liberation of the Grand Fleet flotillas and the increased 
sense of mastery at sea might well have led the Admiralty to 
more aggressive action against the German river mouths and to 
an earlier frustration of the U-boat attack. These important 
advantages mu^t however be compared with the consequences to 
Britain and her Allies which would immediately have followed 
from a decisive Biilish defeat. The trade and tood-supply of the 
British islands would have been paralysed. Our armies on the 
Continent would have been cut from their base by superior naval 
force. All the transpoilation ot the Allies would have been 
jeopardized and hanij^ered. The Ignited States could not have 
intervened in the war. Starvation and invasion would have 
descended upon the British people Ruin utter and final would 
have overwhelmed the Allied cause 
The great disparity of the results at s^ake in a battle between 
the British and German navies can never be excluded from our 
thoughts. In a pitched battle fought to a conclusion on British 
terms between the British and Cieiman navies our preponder- 
ance was always suHicient to make victory reasonably probable, 
and in the spring of 1916 so great as to have made it certain. 
No such assurance could be felt, in the earlier days at any rate, 
about the results of a piecemeal pursuing engagement against 
a retreating enemy. If that enemy succeeded in drawing part of 
our Fleet into a trap of mines or submarines, and eight oi nine 
of the most powerful ships were blown up, the rest might have 
been defeated by the gunfire of the Cierman Fleet before the 
whole strength of the British line of battle could have reached 
the scene. This as wc know was always the German dream: but 
there would certainly be no excuse for a Commander to take 
risks of this character with the British Fleet at a lime when the 
situation on sea was entirely favourable to us Neither would 
there be any defence for a British Admiralty which endeavoured 
to put pressure upon their Admiral to try to achieve some 
spectacular result against his better judgment, and by overstrain- 
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ing risks when the prizes on either side were so unequal. To be 
able to carry on all business on salt water in every part of the 
world without appreciable let or hindrance, to move armies, to 
feed nations, to nourish commerce in the teeth of war, implies 
the possession of the command of the sea. If these are the tests, 
that priceless sovereignty was ours already. We had the upper 
hand; wc had the advantage; time- so it then seemed, so in the 
end it proved- -was on our side. We were under no compulsion 
to fight a naval battle except under conditions which made vic- 
tory morally certain and serious defeat, as far as human vision 
goes, impossible. A British Admiralissimo cannot be blamed for 
making these grave and solid reasons the basis of his thought 
and the foundation from which all his decisions should spring. 

Jn the tense naval controversy upon Jutland the keenest minds 
in the Jiavc sifted every scrap of evidence. Every minute 

has been measured. 1'he speed, the course, the position of every 
ship great or small, at every period in the operation, have been 
scrutinized. The information in the possession of every Admiral 
in each phase has been examined, weighed, canvassed. The 
dominant school of naval thought and policy are severe critics 
<of Sir John Jellicoc. They disclaim all personal grounds or 
motives; they affirm that the tradition and future of the British 
Navy join in demanding that a different doctrine, other methods 
and above all another spirit must animate our captains sea, 
if ever and whcncvci the Navy is once again at war. They 
declare that such an alfirmation is more important to the public 
than the feelings of individuals, the decorous maintenance of 
appearances, the preservation of a superficial harniony, or the 
respect which may rightly be claimed by a Commander-in-Chief 
who, over the major portion of the war, discharged an immense 
and indeed inestimable responsibility. 

Sir John Jellicoe was in experience and administrative capa- 
city unquestionably superior to any British Admiral. He knew 
every aspect and detail of his profession. Afloat or at the 
Admiralty his intellect, energy, and clficiency won equal confi- 
dence from those he served and those he led. Moreover he was 
a fine sea ofliccr, capable of handliLy in the most diflicult 
circum.stances of weather and navigation the immense Fleet with 
which he was entrusted. He had served on active service in more 
than one campaign with courage and distinction. Before the war 
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he was marked out above all others for the supreme cotnmand 
When at its outbreak he assumed this great duty* his appoint- 
ment was acclaimed alike by the nation and the Navy Nearly 
two years of the full strain of war had only enhanced the confi- 
dence and affection with which he was regarded by his officers 
and men. In judging his discharge of his task we must consider 
first his knowledge and point of view; secondly the special condi- 
tions of the war; and thiidly the spirit which should impel the 
Royal Navy. 

The standpoint of the ( ommander-in-rhief of the Biitish 
Grand Fleet was unique. His responsibilities were on a different 
scale from all others. It might fall to him as to no other man- - 
Sovereign, Statesman, Admiral or General- to issue orders 
which in the space of two or three hours might nakedly decide 
who won the war. The destruction of the British Battle Fleet 
was final. Jellicoe was the only man on either side who could 
lose the war in an afternoon First and foremost, last and 
dominating, in the mind of the Commander-in-C'hief stood the 
determination not to hazard the Battle Fleet. The risk of under- 
water damage by torpedo and mine, and the consequent 
destruction of British battleship Hiperior»»v, lay heavy upon him 
It far outweighed all considerations of the results on either side 
of gunfire. It was the main preoccupation of Admiralty thought 
before the war. From the opening of hostilities the spectacle ol 
great vessels vanishing in a lew moments as the result of an 
under-water explosion constantlv deepened the impression \lone 
among naval authorities ot the highest order Sir Reginald 
Custance had maintained the contrary view, and had ceaselessly 
laboured to correct what he conceived to be the exaggerated 
importance attached to the Whitehead torpedo. Again and again 
I have heard him contend that the torjKdo would play only a 
very unimportant part in a great sea battle, and that the i^sue 
would be decided by a combination of gunfire and manoeuvre. 
The results of Jutland seem to vindicate this unfashionable 
opinion. For twelve hours the main fleets of Britain and Ger- 
many were at sea in close contact with one another both by day 
and by night, amid torpedo thqillas o** the highest strength and 
quality numbered by scores, and only three large ships out of 
over a hundred exposed to the menace were seriously damaged 
by the torpedo. The purely passive role enjoined upon the British 
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destroyers during the night may partially explain this result. It 
^ was certainly at variance with the pre-war expectations of most 
'of the leading naval authorities in I ngland. 

The safety and overwhelming strength of the Grand Fleet was 
Jellicoe’s all-cmbracing aim. Its strength must be continually 
augmented. Fvery service ancillarv to the Battle Fleet must be 
continually developed on the largest scale and to the highest 
elliciency. Lvery vessel that the northern harbours could contain 
must be placed at his disposal. With this object the Commander- 
in-Chief in his olhcial letter^ to the Admiralty and by every 
other channel open to him continually dwell upon the weakness 
and deliciencies of the force at his disposal, and at the same time 
magnilied the power of the enemy. I his habit of mind had been 
acquired during many years of struggle for money with peace- 
time Go'’eir....en(s. It had now become ingrained in his nature. 

The enemy, according to his view, would be more numerous 
than the Admiralty lntelligen^.e Department admitted. Their best 
ships would be found rc-armed with much heavier guns. The 
s|Ked of these vessels would turn out to be greater than we knew. 
Almost certainly they had some astonisliing surprises in store. 

• ‘I he Germans,’ he had written tv) Lord f isher on December 4, 
FM4, ‘would have eight llotillas comprising eighty-eight tor|3edo 
boat destroyers, all of which would certainly be reads at the 
selected moment. They had live torpedoes each: total 440 tor- 
pedoes unless / can stfike at i/ieni hrsi/ He then argued that he 
might fall as low as 32, or even 2S, destroyers. ‘You know ’ he 
added, ‘the dilliculty and objections to turning away from the 
enemy in a fdeet action: but with such a menace I am bound 
to do it, unless my own toijx'do boat destroyers can slop or 
neulFali/c the movement.' At the date which this story has now 
reached he was convmceil that the l(),(XK) yards correctly 
assigned by the Admiralty Intelligence Department as the 
extreme range of the Cierman loipedo was too little: 15,(XX) 
yards must be the margin ol safety on which he should rely. 
I ven at the very end of lii> command, when a large part of 
the American Navy was serving with our own and when the 
strength of the Allied I leets was at least four times that ol their 
antagonists, lie is still found .seriously disquieted at his relative 
strength in balile-cruisers. It is obviems that there are limits 
beyond which this oullvK^k cease^ to contribute to the gaining 
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of victory in war. But this does not affect the main argument. 

All Jellicoe’s thought was rightly centred upon the naval battle 
which he would some day have to fight. On October 14, 1914. 
he addressed to the Admiralty a letter which reveals his deepest 
conviction and his consistent intentions. From this, extensive 
quotation is necessary. 

‘ . . . The Germans have shown that they rely to a vcr> great 
extent on submarines, mines and torpedoes, and there can Ixi 
no doubt whatever that the> will endeavour to make the fullest 
use of these weapons in a lleet action, especially since the> pos- 
sess an actual superioril> over us in these particular directions. 
It therefore becomes necessary to consider our own tactical 
methods in relation to these forms of attack. . . . 

‘The German submarines, if worked as is expected with the 
battle fleet, can be used in one of two wa>s: 

(a) With the cruisers, or possibly with destroyers; 

(/)} With the battle fleet. 

‘Jn the first case the submarines would probabl> be led In the 
cruisers to a position tavouiable for attacking our battle fleet 
as it advanced to deploy, and in the second case they might 
be kept in a position in rear, or to the flank, of the enemy’s 
battle lleet, which would move in the direction rcc|uircd to draw 
our owfi Meet into contact with the submaiines. 

‘The first move at (c/) should be defeated b> our own cruisers, 
provided we have a suflicient number present, as they should be 
able to force the enem>\ cruisers to action at a speed which 
would interfere with submaunc tactics . . . 

‘The second move at (^) can be countered by judicious hand- 
ling of our battle fleet, but may, and probably will, involve \ 
refusal to comply with the enemy’s tactics by moving in the 
invited direction. If, for instance, the enemy battle fleet were 
to turn away from an advancing fleet. I should assume that the 
intention was to lead us over mines and submarines, and should 
decline to be so drawn. 

desire particularly to draw the attention of their I.ordships 
to this point, since it may be deemed a refusal of battle, and, 
indeed, might possibly result in failure to bring the enemy to 
action as^oon as is expected and hoped. 

‘Such a result would be absolutely repugnant to the feelings 
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of all British Naval Officers and men, but with new and untried 
methods of warfare new tactics must be devised to meet them. 

‘1 feel that such tactics, if not understood, may bring odium 
upon me. but so long as I have the confidence of their Lord- 
ships, I intend to pursue what is, in my cou'-idered opinion, the 
proper course to defeat and annihilate the enemy’s battle fleet, 
without regard to uninstructed opinion or criticism. 

‘The situation is a difficult one. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that half of our battle fleet might be disabled by 
underwater attack before the guns opened lire at all, if a false 
step is made, and 1 feel that 1 must constantly bear in mind the 
great probability of such altack and be prepared tactically to 
prevent its success. 

‘The safeguard against submarines will consist in moving the 
battle fleet at vci> high speed to a flank before deployment takes 
place or the gun action commences. 

‘This will take us ofi the ground on which the enemy desires 
to fight, but it ma>, of course, result in his refusal to follow 
me. . . . 

‘ I’he object of this letter is to place m> views before their 
l.ordships, and to direct their attention to the alterations in pre- 
conceived ideas of battle tactics which are forced upon us by the 
anticipated appeal ance in a fleet action of submarines and mine- 
layers. . . 

Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson, and the Chief of d.e Naval 
Stalf, then Admiral Sturdee, all considered full) this communica- 
tion, which was of cxnirsc onl> one of a regular sticam of re- 
ports. despatches and private letters from the Cornmander-in- 
Ciiief. The> had no doubt what answer should be sent. 'Lhey ad- 
vised me that Sir .*ohn .lellicoe's statement should receive the 
general approval of the Board of .'\dmiralt\. I agreed fully with 
their advice. An answer in the contrary sense was obviously im- 
possible. To tell the C’ommantier-in-Chief of the British Fleet in 
the strategic situation which then existed, that even if he sus- 
pected the (ierman Ideel were retiring to lead him into a trap 
of mines and submarines, he should ncv''’‘lheless follow directly 
after them, and that if he failed to bring them to battle by 
maniEuvring against his better judgment, no matter what the 
risk, he would be held blameworthy, would have been madness. 
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The fullest possible latitude of manoeuvre, the strongest assur- 
ances of personal conlidence, were the indefeasible right of any 
officer in his great situation. Moreover, in October, 1914, our 
margins of superiority were at their minimum. A plurality of 
only six or seven Dreadnoughts could be counted on with 
certainty. We had never met the enemy's great ships in battle. 
No one could say with certainty to what degree of excellence 
their gunnery or torpedo practice had attained, or whether 
their projectile.^ or their tactics contained some utterly un- 
expected feature. There was certainly no reason in this first phase 
of the naval war for seeking a battle except on the best con- 
ditions. 

J take the fullest responsibility tor approving at this date the 
answer proposed to me by the First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur Wil- 
son, and the Chief of the Stall. If 1 had not agreed witl it, ! 
should not have allowed it to pass unchallenged. Rut 1 was far 
from sharing the Commander-in-C1iief's impressions upon the 
relative strength and quality of the British and German f leets 
1 always believed that the British line ot battle could light the 
Germans ship for ship, and should never decline an encounter 
on those terms. 1 always regarded cverv^addilion to equality on 
our side as a precautionary advantage, not necessary to the gain- 
ing of victory, but jusidicd by the far greater stake which a navid 
battle involved to Britain than to (iermany. These views 
appeared to be vindicated three months later when (Mi January 
24, 1915, Admiral Beatty with hvc battle-cruisers met Admiral 
Hipper w'ith four. On the morrow ol that action, January 2o, 
] wrote to Sir John Jellicoe a> follows. - - 

‘T’he action on Sunihiy bear^ out all I have thought ol the 
relative British and German strength. It is clear that at live to 
four they have no thought but flight, and that a battle fought 
out on this margin could have only one ending. The immense 
power of the 13.5-inch gun is clearly decisive on the minds of 
the enemy, as well as on the progress of the action. I should 
not feel the slightest anxiety at the idea of your engaging with 
equality. Still I think it would be bad management on our part 
if your superiority was not much nearer six to four than five to 
four, even under the worst conditions.’ 
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And to the Prime Minister, January 24, 1915, 3.45 p.m.: — 


‘This action gives us a good line for judging the resulL of a 
general battle. It may be roughly said that we should probably 
fight six to four at the worst, whereas to-day was five to four.’ 

in the great episode wliieh has now to be described the British 
superiority was not live to four, nor six to four; it was at least 
two to one. Sir John Jcllicoo is fully justified in pointing to his 
letter of October 14 as a proof that his conduct in the stress of 
action was in accord with what he had long purpe^sed in cold 
blood, and with a general tactical policy which he had already 
laid before the Board of Admiralty. But I do not accept on 
behalf of the Board of Admiralty of 1914 any responsibility for 
the actual cOiidii* t by the Corninander-in-Chicf of an operation 
which took place eighteen months later in conditions of relative 
strength dillerent from those which existed in October 1914, 
and, as will be seen as this account proceeds, in tactical circum- 
stances enliicly dillerent from those which were contemplated by 
him in his letter. A perception that a dec.sive battle is not a 
^.lecessiiy in a particular situation, and ought not to be purchased 
^Bt a heavy risk, should not engender a defensive habit of mind 
or scheme of tactics. 

Alter these preliminary obseisalions the story may be told 
in its simplest form, with pauses to examine the issues involved 
at the crucial moments. 


1 arlicr in this account I recorded the events which secured 
for the Admiralty the incomparable advantage of reading the 
plans and o’clers ol the enemy befi^re they were executed. With- 
out the cryptographers' department there would have l>een no 
Battle of Jutland But for that department, the whole course of 
the naval war would have been dilTcrent. The British Heel could 
not have remained continuously at sea without speedily w'caring 
down its men and machinery. Tnless it had remained almost 
continuously at sea the Cieriiiaiis would have been able to bom- 
bard two or three times a month all our l:ast Coast towns. The 
.simplest measurements on the chart will show that their ballle- 
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cruisers and other fast vessels could have reached our shores, 
inflicted an injury, and returned each time safely, or at least with- 
out superior attack, to their own home bases. Such a state of 
affairs would not necessaril> have altered the final course of the 
war. The nation would have been forced to realize that the ruin 
of its East Coast towns was as much their part of the trial and 
burden as the destruction of so many Provinces to France. Aftei 
national resentment had expended itself in the removal of one or 
more Governments or Boards of Admiralty, a resolute people 
would have faced the facts with which they were confronted, 
would indeed have derived from them a new vigour of resistance. 

But it so chanced that the> were spared this particular ordeal. 
The secret signal-books of the (krman Nav> fell into the hand > 
of the Russians in the Baltic when the light cruiser Magdeburg 
was sunk in October, P)14, and were conveyed to London. These 
signal-books and the cJiarts connected with them were subjected 
to a study in Whitehall in which sclf-elfacing industrv and 
imaginative genius reached their highest degree. By the aid ol 
these books and the deductions drawm from their use, the Admir- 
alty acquired the power of reading a proportion of the German 
wireless messages. Well as was the secret kept, the coincidence 
of events aroused suspicion in the Cicrman mind. They knew 
the British squadrons could not alwa>s be at sea; and yet often 
when a German raid was launched, there at the interception 
point, or very near it. were found important British naval forces. 
They therefore redoubled the precaution of their codes. More- 
over they had themselves pierced to some extent the British 
codes, and had actually established at Neumunstcr a station for 
transmitting to their Meet intercepted British messages. Never- 
theless, during the central period of the war at any rate the 
Admiralty were capable of presenting to the Meet a stream of 
valuable information. 

The Naval Staff discovered in the last week of May, 1916, 
peculiar symptoms of impending activity in the German Fleet. 
The Intelligence had from other sources reported the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Schcer to the chief command. This officer was 
reputed at the time to be the advocate of an aggressive war 
policy at sea. He had espoused an unlimited submarine cam- 
paign. He was the nominee of T\rp\{/ the Bold. The cautious 
and even timid tactics adopted by the German Navy under the 
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direct orders of the Emperor ever since Beatty had broken into 
r the Heligoland Bight at the end of August, 1914, were now to 
be abandoned. Admiral Scheer planned offensive action against 
the English coast for the purpose of drawing the British Fleet 
out over prepared ambuscades of submarines, and then if 
Fortune was favourable fighting that weakened Fleet, or better 
still a detached division of it, a decisive battle for the command 
of the seas. The imminence of an important operation was 
deduced by the Admiralty from the whole bod> of their intel- 
ligence. 

At five o'clock on May 3(. the Admiralty informed the Fleet 
that there were indications of the Cicrmans putting to sea. The 
Fleet, which had been previously ordered to raise steam, was 
directed to concentrate ‘eastward of the 1 ong Fo^tie^' (about 60 
miles east of the Scottish coast) ready for eventualities. 

The two Fleets that put to sea in the evening of May 30, 1916. 
constituted the culminating manifestation of naval force in the 
history of the \\orld. But tremendous as was the power of the 
German Fleet, it could not compare with the British in numbers, 
speed or gun power T he British marshalled 28 Dreadnought 
^battleships and 9 battle-cruisers against Admiral Scheer’s 16 
Dreadnoughts and 5 biittle-cruiser> In addition the Germans 
had 6 pre-Dreadnoughl ships of the Deutschland class, whose 
slow speed and poor armament made them a source of anxiety 
to the German Commander. The speed of the British Fhet was 
decidedly superior. Its slowest battleship could steam 2o knots, 
while the 5th Battle Squadron, comprising four Queen 
filizaheths, the strongest and swiftest battleships afloai, was cap- 
able oi steaming 24 to 2^ knots Th»’ fastest (ierman battleship 
could only steam 21 knots, while the 6 Dcutschlands reduced 
the combined maxiirum speed of the Battle Fleet to 16 knots 

Still greater was the British su^x^ric^ritv in gun lire. vSir John 
Jcllicoe's battleships and battle cruisers mounted 272 heavy guns 
against 2(X) German But thi> su|X'iiority in number w'as magni- 
fied by an enormous sut>criorit\ in si/e: 48 British l5-inch, 10 
14-inch, 142 13.5-inch, and 144 12-mch guns were matched 
against 144 German 12-inch and 100 1! inch, making a total 
British broadside of 396,7(X) |x>unds against a German of 
189,958. 

The tor|Xjdo strength of the two Fleets, including vessels of 
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every class, was numerically almost equal. The British mounted 
382 21-inch and 75 18-inch torpedo tubes; the Germans 362 19.7- 
inch and 107 17.7-inch. The smaller short-ranged class of tor- 
pedoes on either side were hardly likely to be serviceable in a 
daylight action; and the British 2 1 -inch were slightly superior 
to the German 19.7-inch in range and in speed. A clear advan- 
tage even in this arm therefore rested with the British. 

The British preponderance in capital ships was fully main- 
tained in cruisers and destroyers. The British had 31 cruisers at 
sea, of which eight were the most powerful armoured cruisers 
of the pre-Dreadnought era: the Germans had 11. On the long 
expected day of battle Sir John Jellicoe, although not provided 
with the cruisers and destrovers of the Harwich force, could 
muster 85 destroyers to the German 72. As in the case of the 
larger ships, the numerical superiorities alike in cruisers and in 
destroyers were enhanced by a great additional strength in gun 
power in every class, and a large advantage in the speed of the 
cruisers and in the si/c of the destroyers. Inferiority in an^ im- 
portant arm or factor cannot be dis^^erned at any point in the 
British array. 

In consequence of the Admiraltv order" Sir John Jellicoe con- 
centrated from Scapa How and (>omait> 24 Dreadnought 
battleships, 3 battle-cruisers, 3 cruiser-squadrons and 3 destroyer 
flotillas in the ‘I ong Forties' on the morning of May 31. He 
had sent Admiral Beatty from the I orlh about 65 miles ahead 
of him with 6 batllc-cruiseis, 2 light cruiser squadrons. 2 flotillas 
and — massive addition- 4 Quren l lizaheths. In this formation 
both were to steam towards the Heligoland Bight till 2 p.m. 
when, if nothing was seen, Beatt> was to come back into sight 
of the Battle Fleet, which would turn eastward for a further 
sweep towards the Horn Reef before returning home. 'Hie dis- 
tance of 65 miles between the main f leet and its powerful scout- 
ing forces has been critici/cd as excessive. It precluded visual 
contact between the two portions of the Fleet, and impeded their 
harmonious combination in the all-important preliminary phases 
of c. great battle. If Beatty, arriving at his rendezvous, found the 
enemy there or thereabouts, Jellicoe would be out of tactical 
relation and too far off to force a battle. This disposition had 
however been used several times before; and Beatty with his fast 
powerful ships was quite capable of acting independently. Both 
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Admirals had been out so often on these sweeps that though all 
precautions were observed neither, on the skeleton information 
available, had any particular expectation of encountering the 
enemy. 

The day was bright and calm, and as the morning wore away 
such hopes as they had indulged gradually departed. The last 
gleam was finally extinguished by a signal from the Admiralty 
at 12.35 p.m. stating that direclionals (i.e., directional wireless) 
placed the enemy flagship in the Jade at 11.10 a.m. Both 
Admirals tarried on their course to examine suspicious trawlers, 
and both were a few miles short of their prescribed positions 
and out of their reckoning when the hour for the battle-cruisers 
to turn northwards and close the Battle Fleet approached.* 
Admiral Beatty had already made the signal for an almost com- 
plete turn aboiii, and at 2.15 p m. all his heavy ships had obeyed 
it. His cruiser screen was in process of turning on to the new 
direction when the light cruiser Galatea saw a steamer about 
eight miles ofl apparently stopped and molested by two strange 
vessels. At 2.20 she signalled : T nemy in sight. Two cruisers 
probably hostile bearing south-east, course unknown.’ The full 
situation is exposed in the plan on page 690. The strange 
vessels were two of the leading torpedo boats of the German 
Second Scouting Ciroup All the British light cruisers began 
spontaneously to draw towards the Galatea, and eight minutes 
later she opened lire. One after another German light cruisers 
and destroyers emerged and defined themselves from the dimness 
of the horizon, and behind them a long smoke cloud declared 
the presence of important hostile forces. 

The (talateas message at 2,20 and the sound of her guns at 
2.28 were suflicicnt for Admiral Beatty. A hostile enterprise of 
some kind was in progress, (ierman warships w'ere at sea. At 
2.32 the / km, having already warned her consorts by signal of 
her intentions, turned about again, and increasing her speed to 
22 knots set off in pm suit, steering for the Horn Reef Channel 
and meaning to cut whatever enemy might be abroad from their 
harbours. All the battle-cruisers followed the Uotu and executed 
the Vice-Admiral’s order. But the 5th B ‘tic Squadron, 4J miles 
astern, continued to carry out the previous instructions, and for 

iThc main facts and limes thioughoul this account arc taken from 
the OlTicial Admiralty Narrati\c of Jutland. 
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eight minutes steered in exactly the opposite direction along the 
left leg of a northward zigzag, as if oblivious to the vital change 
in the situation. During these eight minutes the 5th Battle Squad- 
ron was losing touch with the battle-cruisers at the rate of over 
forty miles an hour. When eventually they turned at 2.40, they 
were already 10 miles behind the van. This loss of di.stancc and 



time their best etforts were not able fully to retrieve before action 
was joined. 

Oiic of the many controversies of Jutland centres around this 
delay in turning the 5th Battle Squadro.n. On the one hand, it is 
contended that Rear-Admiral Evan-Thoma*s. who commanded 
it, did not make out the signal flags until 2.40.' On the other, 

' OflTicial Narr^^tivc: Lord Jcllicoc's Remarks, Appendix G, p. 106. 
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it is claimed that he knew at 2.20 that enemy ships were in 
sight; that the Barham, his flagship, received at 2.30 by wireless 
the course about to be steered by the Lion\^ that his general and 
dominant orders were to keep supporting station 5 miles from 
the LiotVy that whatever the diflkulty in reading the signal flags, 
the movements of the battle-cruisers were obvious; that no one 
on the Barham\ bridge could miss seeing all the six enormous 
British ships only 9,000 yards av\ay suddenly turn about and 
steer eastward toward the enemy, and that no flag signals or 
wireless orders were needed to require Read-Admiral Evan- 
Thomas’s battle squadron to conform to the movements of the 
force and of the Commander his whole purpose and duty was to 
support. Such arc the rival views, and decision upon them is 
scarcely diflicult. It is common ground between all parties that 
Rear-Avlniiiai rvan-Thomas, once he realized the situation, did 
all in his power to recover the lost distance, and that, profiting 
by the manoeuvring deviations of the converging and fighting 
lines, he in fact recovered upwards of four miles of it. The result 
however of his eight minutes’ delay in turning was inexorably 
to keep him and his tremendous guns out of the action for the 
first most critical and most fatal half-hour, and even thereafter 
to keep him at extreme range. 

But the question has also been raised: was Admiral Beatty 
right to turn inslantl> in pursuit of the enemy? Ought he not 
first to haNC closed on the 5th Battle Squadron and turned his 
whole ten great ships together? To this question the a::swer also 
seems clear. It is the dut\ of a Commander, whenever possible, 
to concentrate a superior foicc for battle But Beatty’s six 
battlc-ciuisers w'cre in themscKes superior in numbers, speed, 
and gun pewer to the whole of the Geiman battle-cruisers, even 
if, as was not at this moment certain, any or all of these were 
at sea. 'Fhc issue for the British Admiral was not therefore 
whether to concentrate a superior force or not, but whether, 
having concentrated a superior force, to steam for six minutes 
away from the enemy in order to concentrate an overwhelming 
force. Six minutes’ steaming away from the enemy might mean 
a loss of six thousand yards in pursuit. The last time Beatty had 
seen German ships was when Hipper's battle-cruisers faded out 
of sight of the crippled / iou sixteen months before at the Dogger 

1 Admit ally footnote 2 to Lord Jcllicoc s Remarks. 
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Bank. The impression that every minute counted was dominant 
in his mind. Why should he wait to become stronger when by 
every test of paper and cver> memory of battle he was already 
strong enough? Had the 5th Battle Squadron turned when he 
turned, it would have been in close support if lighting occurred 
and took an adverse turn. The doctrine that after suflicient force 
has been concentrated an Admiral should delay, and at the risk 
of losing the whole opportunity, gather a still larger force, was 
one which could onl\ he doubtfull> applied even to the Battle 
Fleet, and would paral>se the action of fast scouting forces. It 
would however no doubt have lx?en better if the original cruising 
formation of the battle-cruisers and the 5th Battle Squadron had 
been more compact. But the facts, when at 2.32 Bcatt> decided 
that the enemy was present in suflicient strength to justify turn- 
ing the heavy ships about made it his clear duty to steam at 
once and at the utmost speed in their direction. All that impulse, 
all that ardour give was no doubt present in the AdmiraPs mind; 
but these were joined by all that the coldest science of wai and 
the longest view- of naval history proclaimed. 

It was unlikely that no stronger enemy forces should be behind 
the German scouting screen: but up till this moment nothing 
but light cruiser^ and dcsti overs had apfx'ared. Now at alxnit 
3.20 the New Zealand sighted live enemy ships on her stai board 
bow; ancf from 3.31 onwards the lion distinguished one after 
another the whole live Cjcrman battle-cruisers. Admiral von 
Hipper had for an hour been passing through e\{>eriences similar 
to those of Admiral Beatty. His light cruisers had brushed into 
British scouting ships. He had hurried forward to their aid. Sud- 
denly at 3.20 he was confronted with the apparition of Beatty's 
six battle-cruisers bearing down on him at full speed, accom- 
panied by their flotillas and light cruisers and supported by the 
menace of dark smoke banks against the western sky As on 
January 24, 1915, he acted with promptitude. He immediately 
turned about and ran apparently for home. Bui this time there 
were two new factors at work. Beatty knew for certain from 
their relative position in the sea that he could force his enemy 
to battle. Hipper knew that he was drawing Beatty into the jaws 
of the advancing High Sea Meet. We .sec these splendid squad- 
rons shearing through the waters that will .soon be lashed by 
their cannonade, each Commander with the highest ho|3es the 
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British Admiral exulting because he had surely overtaken his 
rfoe; the German nursing the secret of his trap. So for a space 
both Fleets drove forward in a silence. 

The combat of the battle-cruisers which preceded the en- 
counter of the main Fleets off Jutland is a self-contained episode. 
Both Admirals, tactics apart, wished for a trial of strength and 
quality. Human beings have never wielded so resolutely such 
tremendous engines or such intense organizations of destruction. 
The most powerful guns ever used, the highest explosives ever 
devised, the fastest and the largest ships of war ever launched, 
the cream of the ollicers and men of the British and German 
nations, all that the martial science of either Navy could achieve 

clashed against each other in this rigorous though intermittent 
duel. 1 ach in larn faced an adverse superiority of numbers; each 
had behind him supporting forces which, could they be made 
available, would have involved the destruction of the other. 
Hipper c(Hinied on the High Sea fleet, and Beatty could always 
fall back on his lour (Jiacfi f hzuhvths. 1 ach in turn retired 
before superior forces and endeavoured to draw his opponent 
onto overwhelming disadvantage Ihe ollicers and the men on 
ioth sides showed themselves completely unaffected in their 
decisions and conduct by the frightful apparatus which they used 
upon each other; and their conllict represents in its intensity the 
concentration tind the consummation of the war effort of men. 
1 he battle-cruiser action would of couise have been ecT.'^^ed by 
a general battle between the main I leets But since thL. never 
occurred to any serious extent, the two hours' fight between 
Beatty and Hip|XM constnutes the piodigy of modern war on 
sea. 

The detailed story o( the action has been told so often and 
told so well that it needs only brief repetition here. Both the 
German and French accounts ate excellent, and the British 
Ofiicial Narrative is a model of exact and yet stirring profes- 
sional description. 1 he salient features can he recognized by 
anyone. 

Both sides deliberately converged to effective striking distance. 
Fare was opened by the I iitrow and answered by the Lion a 
little after a quarter to four. Fach ship engaged its respective 
antagonist. As there were six British to five German battle- 
.cruisers, the I ion and the Prhwcss Ro\al were able to concen- 



trate on the enemy’s flagship Liitzow. The chances of the battle 
on either side led to discrepancies in the selection of targets, and 
sometimes iv^o British ships were firing at one German, while 
another was ignored, or vice versa. Two minutes after the great 
guns had opened fire at about 14,000 yards, the Lion was hit 
twice; and the third salvo of the Princess Royal struck the 
Liitzow. On both sides four guns at a time were filed, and at 
every discharge tour shells each weighing about half a ton smote* 
target or water in a vollc> In the first tliirty-seven minutes of 
an action which lasted above two hours, onc-third of the Biitish 
force was dcstro>ed. At four o'clock the Indefatii*ahle, after 
twelve minutes at battery with the Von der I atm. hit by three 
simultaneous shells from a salvo of four, blew up and sank 
almost without survivors Twenty-six minutes later the Queen 
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Mary, smitten amidships b> a plunging salvv) from the Der- 
ffiinqer, burst into flame, capsi/ed, ana alter lhirl> seconds ex- 
ploded into a pillar ol smoke which lose 8(K) feet in the air. 
beaiing with it for 2(X) feci such items as a 50-lool steam- 
boat The 7/gcr and the New Zealand . following her at the 
speed of an ordinary tram, and with only 5(XJ yards between 
them had barely time to sheer oH jx>rt and starboard to avoid 
her wreck. The Ttqer p«issed through the smoke cloud black as 
night, and her gunnery oflicer unable to fire, look advantage of 
the pilch-darkncss to reset to zero the director controls of his 
four turrets.’ Meanwhile the I um, after Iseing eight minutes m 
action, was hit on her midship turret (0) by a shell which, but 
for a sublime act of personal devotion and comprehension, 
would have been fatal 

^Fiqlinrifc at Jutland 
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All the crew of the turret except its commanding officer. Major 
^llervey (Royal Marine Artillery), and his sergeant were instantly 
killed; and Major Hervey had both his legs shattered or torn 
off. bach turret in a capital ship is a self-contained organizm. 
It is seated in ihe hull of the vessel like a fort; it reaches from 
the armoured gunhousc visible to all, 50 feet downwards to the 
very keel. Its intricate hydraulic machinery, its ammunition 
trunk communicating with the shell-rooms and magazines— all 
turn together in whatever direction its twin guns may point. The 
shell of the J ituon wrecked the turret and set the wreckage on 
lire 7 he shock flung and jammed one of the guns upwards, and 
twenty minutes later the cartiidge which was in its breech slid 
out. It caught lire and ignited the other charges in the gun-cages, 
'rile flash from these passed down the trunk to the charges at the 
bottom. None but dead and dying remained in the turret. All 
had been linished b) the original shell burst. The men in the 
switch-board department and the handling parties of the shell- 
room were instantly killed by the flash of the cordite fire. The 
blast passed through <md through the turret in all its passages 
and foundations, and rose 2(.K) feet above its gaping roof. But 
4he doors of the maga/ines were closed Major Hervey, shattered, 
welteimg. stifled, scared, had found it possible to give the order 
down the voice tube: ‘Close maga/mes doors and flood maga- 
zines ' So the I lofi diovc on her course unconscious of her peril, 
(^r by what expiimg breath it had been effectually averted. In 
the long, rough, gloiious historv of the Ro>al Marines there is 
no name and no deed which in its character and its consequences 
ranks above this. 

Meanwhile the Vice-Admiral, pacing ilic bridge among the 
shell fragments rebounding from the water, and like Nelson of 
old in the brunt of the enemv's liic, ha^ learned that the 
and the Queen Man have been destroyed, and 
that his own magazines are menaced by tire. It is difficult to 
compare sea with land war. But each battle-cruiser was a unit 
comparable at least to a complete infantry division. Two divi- 
sions out of his six have been annihilated in the twinkling of an 
eye. The cncm>, whom he could not dc at with six ships lo 
live, are now five ships to four. Far away all five German batlle- 
cruisers grey smudges changing momentarily into ^rippling 
sheets of flame' arc still inlaei and seemingly invulnerable, 
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Ncverthele.s proceeds the oHicial narrative, ‘the squadron con- 
tinued its course undismayed.’ But the movement of these blind, 
inanimate castles of steel was governed at this moment entirely 
by the spirit of a single man. Had he faltered, had he taken less 
than a conqueror's view ot the British fighting chances, all these 
great engines of sea power and war power would have wobbled 
off in meaningless disarra> This is a moment on which British 
naval historians will be glad to dwell; and the actual facts 
deserve to be recorded I he IndelaUgahle had disappeared be- 
neath the waves I he Queen Mary had towered up to heaven 
in a pillar of fire. Ihe / ion was in flames. A tremendous salvo 
struck upon or alx)ui her following ship, the IVincess Royal, 
which vanished in a cloud of spray and smoke. A signalman 
sprang on to the I ton's bridge with the words: "l*tincess /^oyal 
blown up, sir.' On this the Vice-Admiral said to his Mag Cap- 
tain. ‘Chatfield, there seems to be something wrong with our 
ships to-day, 'luin two points to port.' le. tw.^ |X)ints nearer 
the encm>. 

Thus the crisis of the battle was surmounted. All the (icrman 
damage was done in the first half-hour. As the action pn.Keeded 
the British battle-cruisers, although reduced to an mfenority in 
numbers, began to assert an ascendanc> over the enemy Their 
guns tecanie increasingly ellcctivc, and they themselves received 
no further serious injury. Ihe deterioration in the accuracy and 
rate of the German fiie duting the ne\t hour and a hall was 
obvious. 1 ach side in turn mameuvred nearer to or larther from 
the enemy in order to frustrate his aim. And Irom ten minutes 
past four the 5th Battle Squadron had begun to lire, at the long 
range of I7,()(X) yards, upon Admiral von flipper's last two ships. 
The influence of this inter veniion. tardy but timely, is some- 
what lightly treated by the British ollicial narrators It receives 
the fullest testimony m the (icrman accounts Ihe four mighty 
ships of Admiral f van-Ihomas threw their M-inch shells with 
astonishing accuracy across the great distances which separated 
them from the German rear If only they had been 5,()(K) yards 
cT\W, the defeat, if not the destruction, of Hipper’s squadron 
was inevitable. That they were not 5,(KK) yards closer was due 
entirely to their slowness in grasping the situation when the first 
contact was made with the enemy. However, they now came 
thundering into battle, and their arrival within effective range 
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would, in less than an hour, have been decisive — if no other 
^ierman forces had been at sea that day. 7'he battle-cruisers 
continued to fire at one another with the utmost rapidity at vary- 
ing ranges. But from 4.3t) onward the approaching and increas- 
ing fire ot the 5th Battle Squadron, and the development by 
both sides of tierce destroyer attacks and counter-attacks, sen- 
sibly abated the intensity of their action. 

Admiral Schecr, advancing with the whole High Sea Fleet, 
had received the ncv\s of the hist contact between the light 
cruisers at 2.28 p m , almost miniediatclv after it had occurred. 
At 3 25 he learned of the presence of the British battle-cruisers. 
A message received at 3.4s from the ‘Chief of Reconnaissance’ 
showed that Admiral von HipfXT was engaged with six enemy 
battle-cruise.' on a soiiih-castcrK course. Scheer understood 
clearlv that Hipper was falling hack upon him in the hopes of 
drawing the British hattle-cruiscis under the guns of the main 
Cierman fleet, fic accordinglv steered at first so as to take the 
pursuing British it (possible K'lween two fires. But when he heard 
a few minutes later that the Queen I lizaheth had also appeared 
ppe^n the scene, he conceived it his duty to hasten directly to 
the sup|x>rt of his now ouinumhered battle-cruisers, l.caving his 
older battleships to Icdlow at their best pace, he therefore 
steamed noilh in line at 17 knots shoitlv after four o'clock. The 
opposing forces were now approaching each other at 43 miles 
an hour 

1 he 2nd 1 ight Cruisci Squadron heialding Beatty’s advance 
and guarding him fiom surprise, vvas the first to sec tlie hostile 
fleet At 4 33 the Souihemptim. carrving Commodore Good- 
enough's broad pennant, sighted the head of the long line of 
Ciciman battleships drawing out upon the hori/on, and signalled 
the magic words ‘Battlesliips in sight ' Almost as soon as the 
leports of the light ciuiscis liad leached the I ion, Beatty himself 
sighted the High Sea i leei Me grasped the situation instantly. 
Without losing a moment he led his remaining four ships round 
in a complete turn, and steamed directly back along his course 
towards Jellicoe. HipjXM, now m touch with Scheer, turned im- 
mediatelv alierwards in the same direction. I'he .situation of the 
two Admirals was thus exactly reversed: Beatty tried to lead 
Hipjier and the Get man Baltic I Icet up to Jellicoe; Hipixr pur- 
sued his retreating foe without knowing that he was momentarily 
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approaching the British Grand Fleet. In this phase of the action^ 
which is called ‘The Run to the North/ tiring was continued 
by the battle-cruisers on both sides. The light was now far more 
favourable to the British, and the German battle-cruisers sulfered 
severely from their lire. 

On sighting the main German Meet, Beatt> had turned about 
so swiftly that his ships soon passed the 5lh Battle Squadron 
coming up at full speed and still on their southerly course. As 
the two squadrons ran past each other on opposite courses, the 
Lion signalled to the Ikirluun to turn about in succession. The 
Lion\ signal to recall was flown at 4.48. She passed the Barham 
two miles away, with this signal living, at 4.53; and Reai- 
Admiral Lvan-Thomas responded to the signal three or four 
minutes later. Perhaps the Rear-Admiral, having been slow in 
coming into action, was inclined to be slow in coming out. Brief 
as was this interval, it was suflicient at the speed at which all 
the ships were moving to expose the 5th Battle Squadron to 
action with the van of the Cjerman Battle fleet. The van was 
formed bv the German 3rd Squadron, comprising the A/v/z^s 
and the Kaisers, the strongest and newest vessels in the (jcrman 
Navy. The four Queen ! U:ahetlis wer^ now subjected to tre- 
mendous tire concentrated particularlv upon the point where 
each turned in succession. The two leading ships, the Barham 
and the Valiant, were engaged with the cncm>\ battle-cruisers; 
the rear ships, the Wat spite and the Malasa, fought the whole 
of the finest squadron in the (jerman fleet. I his apparently 
unequal conflict lasted for over half an hour. All the ships except 
the Valiant were struck repeatedly with the heaviest shells, the 
Warspite alone receiving thirteen hits and the Malaya seven. 
Such, however, was the strength of these vessels that none of 
their turrets were put out of action and their speed was wholly 
unaffected. 

All the main forces were now fast drawing together, and all 
converged and arrived upon the scene in one great movement. 
Every' ship was moving simultaneously, and after an almost im- 
peroeived interval, the duel of the battle-cruisers merged in the 
preliminaries of a general ! Icct action. 
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CHAPTER XI ir 


JUTLAND; IHLLNCOUNTLR 

U P 10 ihis moment we have been moving through events 
which, although terrific, were nevertheless within the 
region of previous experience. The battle-cruisers had fought 
each other before, and their Admirals knew the character of 
the conflict, the power of the weapons, and what the ordeal was 
like. Moreover, as has been said, on neither side did the battle- 
cruiser force '»niount to a vital stake. But the battle fleets them- 
selves are now approaching each othei at a closing speed of over 
thirty-five miles an hour, and with cver> minute we enter the 
kingdom at once ol the Decisive and of the Unknown. 

The supreme moment on which all the thought and efforts 
of the Briti^'h and fjcrman Admiralties had Seen for many years 
concentrated was now at hand. On both sides nearly the whole 
^naval elTort of the nation had been devoted to the battle fleets. 
In the British Navy at any rate, the picture of the great sea- 
battle had dominated eveiy other thought, and its needs had 
received precedence over every other icquiienienl. Everything 
had been lavished upon the drawing out ol a line of K tteries 
of such a prepondcjaiicc and in such aji order that the L-crman 
Baltic Fleet would bo blasted and shattered for certain in a very 
short space of lime Numbeis, gun power, quality, training — 
all had been piovidcd lot the Commander-in-Chief to the utmost 
extent possible to British manhood and science. Unless some 
entirely unforeseen factor intervened or some incalculable acci- 
dent iKCurred, ilicrc was no reason to doubt that thirty minutes’ 
firing within ten thousand yards between two parallel lines of 
battle would achieve a complete victory. 

Therefiiic for years JcIlicocX mind had been focused upon 
the simplest form of naval haillc: the single line and the parallel 
course; a long-range artillery conflict, und defensive action 
against lorpcxlo attack, 1 very thing beyond this opening phase 
was s[icculalive and complicated If the opening phase were 
satisfactory, everything else would probably follow from it. The 
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Admiralty could not look beyond providing their Commander- 
in-Chie£ with an ample superiority in ships of every kind. The 
method and moment of joining battle and its tactical conduct 
could be ruled by him alone. It is now argued that it would 
have been better if, instead of riveting all attention and endeav- 
our upon a long-range artillery duel by the two fleets in line 
on roughly parallel courses, the much more ilcxiblc system of 
engaging by divisions, of using the fastest battleships apart from 
the slower, and of dealing with each situation according to the 
needs of the moment, had been employed. It may well be so; 
and had there been several battles or even encounters between 
the British and German fleets in the war, there is no doubt that 
a far higher system of battle tactics would have developed. But 
nothing like this particular event had ever happened before, and 
nothing like it was ever to happen again The ‘Nelson touch’ 
arose from years of fighting between the strongest ships of the 
time. Nelson’s genius enabled him to measure trul> the conse- 
quences of any decision. But that genius worked upon precise 
practical data. He had seen the same sort of thing hapj:>cn on 
a less great scale many times over before the Battle of I'rafalgar. 
Nelson did not have to worrv about imderwater damage. He 
felt he knew what would happen in a I leet action. Jellicoe did 
not know. Nobod> knew a\11 he knew was that a complete vic- 
tory would not improve decisively an already favourable naval 
situation, and that a total defeat would lose the war. He was 
prepared to accept battle on his own terms; he was not prepared 
to force one at a serious hazard I he battle was lo be fought 
as he wished it or left unfought. 

But while we may justifv on br(nid grounds of national policy 
the general attitude of the C omniander-in-Chief towartls the con- 
ditions upon which alone a decisive battle should be fought, 
neither admiration nor agreement can adhere to the system of 
command and training which he had developed in the Fleet. 
Fiverything was centralized in the Flagship, and all initiative 
except in avoiding torpedo attack was denied to the leaders of 
squadrons and divisions. A ceaseless stream of signals from the 
Flagship was therefore required to regulate the movement of the 
Fleet and the distribution of the fire. These signals prescribed 
the course and speed of every ship, as well as every mameuvring 
turn. In exercises such a centralization may have produced a 
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better drill. But in the smoke, confusion and uncertainty of 
battle the process was far too elaborate. The Fleet was too large 

tight as a single organization or to be minutely directed by 
the finger of a single man. The Germans, following the Army 
system of command, had foreseen before the war that the 
intelligent co-operation of subordinates, who knew thoroughly 
the general views and spirit of their Chief, must be substituted 
in a f leet action for a rigid and centralized control. At this 
moment the line in which they were approaching was in fact 
three self-contained independentl> manauvring squadrons fol- 
lowing one another. But Jellicoe's system denied initiative not 
only to his battle squadrons, but even to the flotillas. Through- 
out the battle he endeavoured pefsonally to direct the whole 
Fleet. He could as his own account describes.' onl> see or know 
a small part of what was taking place: and as no human mind 
can receive more than a limited number of impressions in any 
given period of time, his control di'‘ap|'>cared as a guiding powder, 
and only remained as a check on the enterprise of others. 

Ixt us now take the position oi Admiral Scheer. He had no 
intention of fighting a battle against the whole British Fleet, 
'‘ie was under no illusions about the relative strength ot the 
rival batteries. Nothing could be more clownish than to draw 
up his fleet on parallel courses with an opponent firing tw'ice 
his weight of metal and manned bv a {personnel whose science, 
seamanship and fortitude commanded his sincere res{)ec^ He 
had not come (Uit wMth an> idea of fighting a pitched battle. 
He had never intended to liglit at a hopeless disadvantage. If he 
met weaker forces or equal forces, or any forces wTuch gave 
a lair or sporting chance of victors, he would fight with all the 
martial skill and coinage inseparable from the German name. 
But from the iiiomcnl lie knew that he was in the presence of 
the united Cirand ITccl aiul saw the whole horizon bristling vyith 
its might, his only aim was to tree himselt as quickly as possible 
without dishonour fiom a latal trap. In this he was entirely 
successful. 

He liad sedulously piactised the luin-about movement by 
which under cover of torpedo attacks and nokc screens every 
ship m the line could ciicTe about individually and steam in the 
opposite direction without fail even if the line was itself a curve 
> Ihc Cirand fleet. 



or marred by the ‘kinks' and disorder of heavy action. To this 
manoeuvre and to its thorough comprehension by his captains 
the German Fleet was twice to owe its triumphant escape. 

Having regard to the moods and intentions of the two Com- 
manders, to their respective strategic problems, to their geo- 
graphical position, to their relative speeds, and to the three hours' 
daylight that alone rcnidined when they met, it will be seen that 
the chances of a general rieet action being fought out on May 31 
were remote. 


* * * * * 

The reader must now take his mental station on the bridge of 
the Iron Duke which all this time has been steaming forward 
leading the centre of the British Battle Fleet. Sir John Jcllicoe 
has read every signal made by Admiral Beatty's light cruisers 
and battle-cruisers. He has therefeue been able to follow on the 
chart the course of events from the lirst report of the suspicious 
vessels by the (Jalateu to the momentous announcement of Com- 
modore Goodenough that the High Sea l leet was in sight. The 
forces at his disposal arc moving in a vast crescent. Its southern 
horn consists of Beatty's detached coiupiand, a fleet in itseK 
On the north or less-exposed flank is Admiral Hood with a force 
similar, to, but smaller than FJeatty's, and consisting of the 3rd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron with two light cruisers and destroyers. 
The immediate front of the Battle I leet is screened by eight 
pre-Dreadnought armoured cruisers followed by four of the 
latest light cruisers {C arolines). 

The Commander-in-Chief knows that all his powerful 
advanced scouting forces of the southern flank are engaged, and 
that a heavy battle-cruiser action has been in progress for nearly 
two hours. Troin the first moment of the alarm he has been 
working his fleet up to its highest combined speed, and the whole 
of his twenty-four battleships’ arc now steaming at 20 knots. 
As soon as he heard that the German battle-cruisers were at 
sea, he had ordered Admiral Hood with the hivhicihlc.s and other 
vessels to reinforce Beatty. He finds lime to telegraph to the 
Admiralty the solemn message ‘Fleet action imminent’; and far 
away around the indented coasts of Britain arsenals, dockyard.s, 
hospitals spring into a long-prepared intense activity. 

^ These with the four Qiu’cn Llizahahs made up his twenty-eight. 
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The task is now the deployment of the Fleet. And here, while 
^he armadas are closing, wc must step aside for a few moments 
from the narrative to enable the lay reader to appreciate some 
of the technical issues involved. 

The evolutions of cavalry in the days of shock tactics and 
those of a modern fleet resemble each other. Both approach in 
column and light in line: and cavalry and fleet drill consist 
primarily in swift and well-executed changes from one forma- 
tion to the other. The Grand Fleet was now advancing in a mass 
of six columns of four ship<-, each column a mile apart. The 
Fleet Flagship, the Iron Duke, led the fourth column from the 
right. Although the breadth of this arrci> was over ten thousand 
yards, it was completciv under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief.' Hi^. •df'al at the moment of contact would be to meet 
the enemy’s fleet in front of him, and he could for this purpose 
use his power of changing direction vsiihin certain limits, exactly 
as a skilful rider sets his horse squarely at a fence. But though 
the mass formation is so hand) for approach or manceuvre, 
it is, alike to a cavalry division or a great flee* fatal to be caught 
in such order by an eneni) who has already deployed into line. 
^ Before the British Battle Fleet could light, it must deploy into 
line. The nearer the Commander-in-C'hief could bring his fleet 
to the enemy in mass, the more certain he would be of being 
able to lead it squarely in the right direction: but the longer 
he waited and the nearer he got before deploying, the gi cater 
his risk of lx*ing caught at a terrible disadvantage. It is a task, 
like the landing of an aeroplane, of choosing the right moment 
between two opposite sets of dangers. If the Commander-in- 
Chief has Ixcn skilful or lucky in guiding his mass of battle- 
ships in the true direction of the enemy’s fleet and finds them 
exactly ahead of him, lii'^ deployment will be swift and easy. 
Me has only to turn the leading ships of his columns to the right 
or to the left as the case may l>c, and the whole fleet in four 
minutes will draw up in one long line of battle, firing at its 
fullest strength. If, however, owing to facts beyond human 
control or judgment, he has not been able to point his mass in 
exactly the right direction, or if he is still uncertain as to the 
true position of the enemy, he has an alternative method of 

^ The diagrams on page 705 will show sonic of the many evolutions 
which are possible from this foi nation. 
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deployment. He can make either of bis flank columns steam 
onwards and the other follow in succession until the long singly 
file which constitutes the line of battle is fully formed. This 
second method has the advantage of being much more likely to 
fit an unexpected situation. The moment the enemy appears out 
of the horizon the leading ship of either flank division can be 
ordered to take up any course which is in good relation to the 
hostile line, and all the other ships will follow it in succession. 
But whereas to deploy into line by the lirst method would take 
the British Grand Fleet of that day only four minutes, the 
deployment in the wake of one of the flank columns, or as it is 
called ‘deplo>mcnl on the wing/ requires twenty-two minutes 
before its full lire can be developed. Meanwhile the whole of 
the enemy’s fleet might be in action with only such a portion 
of ours as had drawn out into line of battle. 

To deploy correctly, accurate and instantaneous information 
of the position of the hostile fleet is all-important. F or this reason 
the Commander-in-Chief is protected by cruisers and light 
cruisers under his direct control, who strive to watch the cncmj's 
fleet continuously and tell him every few minutes where it is 
going and how it is formed. In the quarter of an hour which 
precedes the moment of deplcnment these scouts, or several of 
them, 9Ught to be both in sight of the enemy and of their own 
flagship. Out of intense complexities, intense simplicities emerge. 
Nothing ought to be trusted at such a crisis except direct visual 
.signalling by searchlight flashes. This is almost like men sjx'ak- 
ing to each other. To trust in so cardinal a matter to the wireless 
reports of cruisers which arc out of sight is to run a needless 
risk. Such reports arc highl> important and may sometimes dis- 
clo.se the exact situation. But if ever certainty is required, it is 
at the moment of fleet deployment; and certainty cannot be 
obtained from cruisers which arc beyond the Gommandcr-in- 
Chief’s sight or not linked visually to vessels which he can .sec. 

Both the Fleets and all the cruisers arc moving fast and 
momentarily altering their whole relation to one another. The 
cruisers which are out of sight arc very likely in heavy action, 
clinging on to the hostile fleet, zigzagging and turning suddenly 
to avoid gunfire or torpedo. They are sure to be out of their 
reckoning. Their reports have to be written, ciphered, dispatched, 
received, decoded before they reach the Commander-in-Chief. 
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DEPLOYMENT DIAGRAMS 
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Ten minutes easily elapse in this process; and there are not ten 
minutes to spare. Moreover, the reports from different scouting^ 
ships may not agree. Three or four different versions may simul- 
taneously reach the Commander-in-Chief. and not one of them 
will be absolutely accurate. Therefore the fateful act of deploy- 
ment should invariably be founded upon the visual signal of a 
scout who is actually in sight of the enemy’s licet. The only sure 
method of knowing exactly where the hostile fleet is at the 
moment of deployment is the primitive plan of having light 
cruisers of your own which you can see and which can them- 
selves see the enemy and each other. Such a network of lines 
of sight alone ensures exact knowledge of a vital matter. 

The dill) of clinging to the German High Sea Fleet and con- 
tinually reporting its whereabouts by wireless which could be 
read simultaneously b) Beatty and by Jellicoe belonged in the 
first instance to the liglit cruisers of Beatty’s scouting force; 
and admirably did Commodore Goodenough and his squadron 
discharge it. There is no ground for cntici/ing the I urn for not 
transmitting signals from the light crui.>ers while in heavy action 
herself. Fhe Iron Duke lead simultaneously everything that 
passed by wireless But signals from ligln cruisers sixty, fifty, 
forty or even thirt) miles awav proved to be conflicting and 
erroneous. We now' know that (joodetumgh was four miles out 
of his reckoning, and the Iron Duke was more than six. Reports 
from any of Beatty’s vessels, all of which were out of sight and 
beyond the hori/on, were an invaluable means by which Jellicoe 
could learn the general course of events and approach of the 
enemy. But they were not, and ought never to have been relied 
on as, a substitute for the reports of scouting cruisers of his own. 

Nor was the Commander-in-C hiet unprovided with the neces- 
sary vessels. Apart from the fourteen light cruisers detached with 
Beatty’s advance force, Jellicoe had reserved for his own special 
use four of the very latest 'Caroline class of light cruiser. He 
had besides the eight armoured cruisers of the pre-Dreadnought 
era {Defence, Warrior, etc.). At the first alarm he had ordered 
the-e old vessels to increase to full speed and cover his front; 
but as they could not steam more than twenty knots, and he 
was himself making eighteen and rising to twenty, they did not 
appreciably draw ahead of him in these important two hours. 
Tlie Carolines, however, were designed for twenty-nine knots. 
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Knowing that Beatty’s force was committed to battle beyond 
the horizon, the Commander-in-Chief would have been prudent 
'to use his four Carolines for the sole purpose of securing him 
early and exact information on v/hich to base his deployment. 
His own battle orders declared that with less than twelve miles’ 
visibility references to the enemy’s latitude and longitude were 
quite useless, and emphasized the extreme importance of main- 
taining visual touch by means of linking cruisers. 

In two hours the Carolines in a fan-shaped formation could 
have easily gained fifteen miles upon the Iron Duke in the general 
direction of the enemy. They would then have been in sight of 
the British armoured cruisers, which were themselves fully visible 
from the Cirand fleet. Ihc Carolines themselves at this time 
could see at least seven miles. Thus the Commander-in-Chief 
could, h”d iiv' '-o wished, have had more than twenty miles’ 
accurate notice by visual signal of the position and line of 
advance of the Cierman Fleet. 'Fhis would have been an addi- 
tional precaution to enable him to bring his fleet safely in mass 
formation to the exact position from which he could deploy on 
to the right course of battle b> the four-minuic method. 

« >l( 4( 

All the ships in both the 1 leels were in the half-hour preceding 
the British deplovment drawing together into a tremendous con- 
course. In that period the following principal events weie taking 
place for the most part simullancouslv. Bcatt>'s battle-cruisers, 
with the 5th Battle Squadron behind them, were hurr}ing noith- 
ward to make contact with, and draw the enemy on to, the Grand 
Fleet, flipper and Rear-Admiral Boedicker, w'ith the German 
1st and 2nd Scouting Ciroups, were also running north, covering 
the advance of the (ierman High wSea Fleet. Beatty and Hipper 
were engaging each other on roughly parallel courses, and the 
5th Battle Squadron was in heavy action with the leading Ger- 
man battleships as well as with flipper's battle-cruisers. Mean- 
while Admiral Hood in the ln\incihU\ with the 3rd Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron, and preceded by the light cruisers Chester and 
Canterbury, was advancing on the northern flank of the British 
array. Thus at about 5.40 both German Scouting Groups were 
plunging into the centre of the British crescent (it had now be- 
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come a horseshoe), of which the southern horn (Beatty) was 
rapidly retiring, and the northern horn (Hood) was rapidly 
advancing. 

Hipper with the I si Scouting Group was in renewed action to 
the south-west, when at 5.36 the Chester, reconnoitring for 
Admiral Hood, encountered the German 2nd Scouting Group. 
At 5.40 three of the four light cruisers of which it consisted 
emerged swiftly from the ha/e, and the Chester was "almost 
immediately smothered in a hail of lire.’’ Nearly all her guns 
were broken up, and her deck became a shambles. F3ul the centre 
of the British crescent was also in rapid advance; and at 5.47 
the Defence (Flagship of Rear-Admiral Sir Robeit Arbuthnot) 
and the Warrior, the centre ships ol the line ot armoured cruisers 
directl> covering the ad\ance of the Cjrand I leel, sighted the 
2nd Scouting Group from the oppc:>site direction, and opened a 
heavy lire upon them. Boedicker's light cruisers, glad to pursue 
the stricken Chester, turned awa> from the lire of these |X)wcrful 
though middle-aged vessels, only to meet a fai more formidable 
antagonist. 

Admiral Hood with his three battle-cruisers, swinging round 
towards the cannonade, came lushing out of the mist, and at 
5,55 fell upon the (iciman light ciuiscrs with his 12-inch guns, 
crippling the Wiesbaden and badly damaging the Pdlau and the 
Frankfort in a few minutes. Ihe apparition of capital .ships to 
the northward ‘fell on Admiral Bocdicker like a thunder-bolt. 
From far in his rear came the reverlieration ol Beatty's cruiser 
action. This new antagonist must be the head ot the main British 
Fleet. Boedicker instant!) turned to cscaixj from the closing jaws, 
leaving the wounded Wteshaden to crawl out of danger as fast 
as .she could. The explosion of Hood's guns carried as will be 
seen- a similar warning to Hipfx*r 

Meanwhile Arbuthnot in the Defence, followed by the 
Warrior, was pursuing the 2nd Scouting (iroup He found the 
Wiesbaden dragging herself away. Determined to destroy her. 
he ‘came rushing down on her at full speed.' ^ The / ion, heading 
the British battle -cruisers again in action with flip|')cr, had also 
converged. Arbuthnot in impetuous ardour pressed across her 
bows, forcing her oil her course, throwing out the (ire of her 

• Ollicial Narrative, p '<6. 

-^OITicial Narrative, p *^6 
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squadron and blanketing their target with his funnel smoke. He 
was within 6,0()0 yards of the Wiesh'iden, and had turned to 
^starboard to bring his whole broadside to bear, when the again 
advancing Hipper swung his guns upon him. as did some of the 
German battleships now also coming into range. In a moment 
the Defence, struck by a succession of shells from the heaviest 
guns, blew up in a tcrnhc explo.sion and at 6.19 p.m. vanished 
with nearly 800 men in a huge pillar of smoke. The Warrior, 
grievously smitten, seemed about to share her fate. But mean- 
while greater events were happening The Grand Fleet’s deploy- 
ment had begun at 6 15. 

During these events the run to the north had come to an end. 
At 5.25 Beatty had resumed his action with Hipper. The light 
was now' favourable to the British. The 15-inch guns of the 
Barham ana me Valuiiu weie also firing upon the German 
battle-cruiseis, who began to sutler severely. In the midst of this, 
at 5.42. came the sound of the hninciNe's guns attacking the 
2nd Scouting Cnoup to the noith-caslward; and thereupon, hav- 
ing good reason to feel himself being surrounded by superior 
forces as well as being mastered m the aciual fire-fight, Hipper 
' turned his ships switily about and fell back on the High Sea 
Fleet As his opponent tinned awa> to starboard Beatty first 
conioimed, then curled round him due east in the natural move- 
ment of the action, and also with the object of preventing Hip- 
per, howeser he might luin Irom discovering the Britbh Battle 
Fleet. It was at this moment that the / ion came in sigi of the 
iron Du/.e Her appeal ance was a surprise to Jellicoe. The 
reckoning from Beatl\\ wiicless signals had led the hon Dulce 
to expect him a good deal iariher to the eastward. The cumula- 
tive error of the two ships was no less than eleven miles. Fact 
now instantancousl) superseded estimate. There was the Lion 
six miles away and nearl\ tour points more to starboard of the 
Iron Duke than had been supposed. It was reasonable to assume 
that the cnem>\ Battle Fleet was also, and to an equal degree, 
more to the westwaid, and this meant that Jellicoe would not 
meet them ahead, or neaily ahead, but obliquely on the sfar- 
bixird bow. 

'Fhc situation was ciilical, urgent and obscure. The Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief could feel the cnem\\ breath all round his right 
check and shoulder, and he now evidently wanted very much to 
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point his fleet to the new direction. But this partial wheel' 
required fifteen minutes^ and he had not got them. As soon as 
he saw Beatty steaming across his bows in action and at full 
speed, he flashed the question: ‘Where is the enemy’s battle 
fleet?’ (6.01). And a minute later, in consequence of Beatty’s 
appearance and position, and not having lime to wheel, he turned 
the leading ships of his divisions southward to improve his line 
of approach to the enem> by gaining ground in that direction. 
This movement lost no time and was absolutely right in concep- 
tion, but it brought his fleet into an echelon formation of divisions 
which was not at all coinenient for deployment, and the German 
Fleet might be very near. At any minute it might emerge from 
the mist six or se\en miles away, and forthwith open fire. And 
at 6.06 the Commander-in-Chief reverted to his previous forma- 
tion, which though not pointing true still gave him the largest 
options for deployment. 

Meanwhile Beatty, now only two miles ahead of the Marl- 
borouf^li (the right-hand corner ves.scl of the battleship mass), 
answered: Tnemy’s battle-cruisers bearing south-east.’- On 
which the Commander-in-C'hief repeated. ‘Where is the enemy’s 
battle fleet?’ To this the Lion could give no answer. Mipf>er had 
for the moment vanished, and the I urn had no enemy in sight. 

Anxiously peering at the menacing curtains of the hori/on or 
poring over the contradictions and obscurities of the chart, 
Jellicoc held on his course in tense uncertainty for another eight 
minutes. Then at last came illumination. At 6.10 the Barham 
had sighted Scheer’s battleships to the S.S.l. and as her wireless 
had been shot away, the Valiant passed the news. Jcllicoe re- 
ceived it at 6.14, Almost simultaneously the Lion reported the 
High Sea Fleet in sight S.S.W. These two re^xirts placed the 
enemy four points on the starboard bow, or, in military parlance, 
half right. The direction was correct. But the leading German 
battleship Koni^ was placed three miles nearer than she actually 
was. On this view further delay seemed impossible. I’hc moment 
of decision had come. ‘It became,’ says the Admiralty Narrative, 
‘urgently necessary to deploy the Fleet.’ 

The meeting having taken place at this unsatisfactory angle, a 

I The sailors call it for short *altciing the bearing of the guides by 
(90 many) points ’ 

Their course was omitted 
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swift deployment of the Fleet by divisions to port or starboard 
was not open. It would have brought the Fleet into a line out 
^f proper relation to the enemy’s potential battlefront. There 
remained only the twenty-two minutes’ method of deployment 
on the wing. Jcllicoe conceived himself limited to two alterna- 
tives: cither he could let his right-hand column nearest the 
enemy go ahead and make the others follow it, or he could let 
his left-hand column farthest from the enemy take the lead. If 
he chose the former, he ran the risk of the enemy concentrating 
their fire on his leading ships while the rest of the Fleet could 
not reply. If he chose the latter, he drew out his line of battle 
10,000 yards farther away from the enemy. Instead of deploying 
into action and opening lire at once, he would deploy outside 
effective gun range; and his ojjcning movement in the battle 
would be a icii'enicnt. 

Our present knowledge leads to the conclusion that he could 
have deployed on the stai board wing without misadventure. The 
.“ith Battle .Squadron, with its unequalled guns, armour and speed 
was in fact about to t.ike the san ahead of the Marlborough's 
division of oldei Dreadnoughts. Beatiy's battle-cruisers were 
• already ahead steaming upon the exust course Still farther ahead 
in front of all Mood in lively comprehension was about to wheel 
into the line I he whole I leet would have drawn out harmoni- 
ously into full battle at decisive ranges, with all its fast heavy 
ships at the light end of the line for cutting the enemy from his 
base. The C’ommander-in-Chicf chose the safer course, 'o one 
can say that int the facts as known to him at the moment it was 
a wrong decision There are ample arguments on either side, and 
anyhow he was the man appointed to choose It he had deployed 
on the wing towards the enemy, and if the leading British squad- 
rons had Iwen overwhelmed by the tire of the German Battle 
I'lect, or if a heavy torjjcdo attack had developed on the van 
of the Fleet and if our whole line had thereby been checked 
and disordered in its deployment, and four or live ships sunk 
(as might have hap(X'ned in as many minutes), there would have 
been no lack of criticism uiwn the imprudence of the Admiral’s 
decision. And criticism wtmld have ^ 'en the least of the 

consequences. , , ... 

But there was surely a third course open to Sir John Jelhcoc 
which had none of the disadvantages of these hard alternatives. 
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Although it Involved a complicated evolution, it was in principle 
a very simple course. In fact it was the simplest and most primi- 
tive of all courses. He could have deployed on his centre am ^ 
taken the lead himself. There is a very old and well-known 
signal in the Royal Navy which would have enabled the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to lead his own division out of the mass and 
make the others follow after him in any sequence he might 
choose. It was only necessary to hoist the pennant ‘A’ above a 
succession of numerals indicating the order in which the various 
divisions should follow. It involved every ship in the two port 
divisions either reducing speed or making a complete left-handed 
circle to avoid losing speed, while the starboard divisions were 
taking their places behind the C\)mmander-in-Chicf. But the 
Fleet was not under liie, and the nian(euvie was practical. It 
meant in short, ‘Follow me ’ Out of a tangle ot uncertainties 
and out of a cruel dilemma here was a sure prudent and 
glorious middle course B> adopting it Sir John Jcllicoc would 
have retained the greatest measure of control over his fleet after 
deployment. He would have had three miles and ten minutes 
more to spare than if he had deployed on the wing towards the 
cneinv He would have avoided any retirement Irom the advanc- 
ing loe. He would have led his Fleet/ and they would have 
followed him 

It may seem strange that he should have never attempted to 
deal with this alternative in any of his accounts and explanations 
of his actions. It is jierhaps ciisily explained. Sir John Jcllicoc 
was working on a dchmte preconceived system. In the thunder 
and mystery of the preliminaries of what might be the greatest 
sea battle of the world, he held as long as he could rigidly to 
his rules All his dispositions for battle had contemplated a 
deplo>ment either on the port or starboard column of battle- 
ships. As a consequence the routine system of signals in the 
Grand Fleet battle orders did not contemplate any such dcplo>- 
ment on the Admiral’s Hag. The old signal w.is well known. If 
hoisted, it would have been instantly comprehended But it had 
fallen into desuetude, and it never seems to have occurred to the 
Comniander-in-Chief at the time. 

Flqually it did not occur to him to take an obvious precaution 
against the escape of the enemy which could not have risked the 
safet> of his Fleet. His cautious deployment on the outer wing 
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^ade it the more imperative to make sure the enemy was brought 
'|to battle. To do this he had only to tell the four Queen 
Elizabeths of the 5th Battle Squadron, instead of falling tamely 
in at 'the tail of the line and thus wasting all their unique com- 
bination of speed and power, to attack separately the dis- 
engaged side of the enemy. These ships would not have been in 
any danger of being overwhelmed by the numbers of the enemy. 
They were eight or nine knots faster than Schccr’s Fleet as long 
as it remained united. They could at any moment, if too hard 
pressed, break off the action. Thus assured, what could be easier 
than for them to swoop round upon the old DeuischlanJ squad- 
ron and cripple or destro> two or three of these ships in a few 
minutes? It would have been almost obligatory foi Scheer to 
stop and them: and taken between two tires, he would 

have been irrcvocablv committed to battle. This was exactly the 
kind of situation for which the divi'^ion of fast super-Dread- 
noughts, combining speed, guns and aimour in an equal degree, 
had been constT'uclcd at such huge expense and trouble as one 
of the main acN ot m\ administration it the Admiralty. But 
.neither the Commander-in-Chief nor Iheir own Admiral could 
ihmk of any better use for them than to let them steam uselessly 
along in rear of the Fleet at seventeen knots, their own speed 
being over twenty-four. 

Therefore at 6.15 pm. precisely the older was given by signal 
and wiielcss to deploy on the port vvlag. The ta^' ill flags 
fluttered in the bree/e, and were hauled down. The oro r became 
oi:)erativc, and live-sixths ot the immense line of British battle- 
ships turned away and began to increase their distance from the 
enemy. The first move ot the Battle Fleet at Jutland had been 
made. 


Both Beatty and tiie 5lh Battle Squadron had been conveni- 
ently placed for a di.ploymcnt on the starboatu wing. The 
deployment to port forced Beatty to steam at full speed across 
the front of the line of battle in order i take his position in the 
van. H(X)d wheeled into the line ahead of Beatty. The smoke of 
the battle-cruisers obscured the vision of the battlesships, and at 
Jcllicoe reduced the Fleet speed to fourteen knots in order 
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to lei the batlle-cruisers draw ahead. The signal did not get 
through quickly, and bunching and overlapping began to occur, 
particularly al the turning-point The 5th Battle Squadron, too 
far behind to cross the front of Jellicoc’s deployment and receiv- 
ing no ordeis to act independently, decided to take station in rear, 
and execuietl a left-handed turn under the concentrated fire both 
of the Ciernian battle-cruisers and the leading German battle- 
ships, Once more the 15-inch guns and 13-inch armour of the 
fast battleships came into hca\v action against grcatly-supcrior 
forces, and ponderous blo\\s were given and received. The 
Warspne. with her helm temporanl> jammed, fell out of the 
squadron and made a sweeping circle out of control and under 
intense fire The circle earned her round the half-wrecked 
Warrior, who in the confusion, blessing her saviouTs involuntary 
chisalry. stiuggled into salet>. 

At 6.25, while the depknment was piocceding, the fleet began 
to fire, about one-third of the ships finding targets either on the 
unfortunate Wiesbaden, which la> between the lines a flaming 
wreck, or on the Cjerman 3rd Squadron (Aevz/'es) at the head of 
the hostile fleet. The range was fouled In smoke, and the visibil- 
it> poor. But Jelheoe's mana'uvre had procuied the most favour- 
able light for the British, and onl> the (laches of their guns could 
be seen b\ the eneni> When half the f leet had turned the corner. 
Jellicoe seems to have thought of coming to closer quarters by 
altering course b\ sub-divisions towards the enem>. I he I -shape 
in which the Fleet was then formed probablv made him feel that 
this movement was impracticable, and the signal was (.ancclled 
before it was begun. Half the British I leet was firing by the time 
the deplovmcnt was completed (6 47 p m ). and the German 3rd 
Squadron was repcatcdl> hit. no Biiti'‘h battleship being touched 
in return. 

Meanwhile Hood with the 3id Baltle-Ouiscr Squadron hail 
been engaging Hippcr\ battic-cruiscis with good effect. F3ut at 
6.31 a salvo from the lhrlflini:er sniolc the Iinincihle. In the 
vords of the Ofheia! Narrative, 

‘Several big explosions took place in rapid succession; masses 
of coal dust issued from the riven hull; great longues of flame 
played over the ship; the masts collapsed; the ship broke in two, 
and an enormous pall of black smoke ascended to the sky. As 
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it cleared away the bow and stern could be seen standing up out 
^of the water as if to mark the place where an Admiral lay/^ 

Of her crew of 1,026 otlicers and men, six only survived. 

We will now follow for a moment the German movements. 
Scheer found himself under fire from the British line of battle 
from 6.25 onwards. He mistook Hood’s battle-cruisers for the 
van of the British line He thus thought himself about to be 
enveloped. Instead of executing upon the British the manoeuvre 
of ‘crossing the T.’ it seemed that they were about to do this 
to him. He therefore at 6 35, with the utmost promptitude, 
turned his whole Fleet about, every ship turning simultaneously, 
and made off to the westward, towards hm^Iand, launching at 
the same lime a flotilla to cover his retirement by a torpedo 
attack anu snioke screens. This thoroughly practised evolution 
was performed with success and even precision, in spite of the 
pressure and disarray of battle Jellicoe, threatened by the tor- 
pedo stream, turned away according to his long-resolved policy. 
The fleets fell rapidly apart, the Germans laded into a bank 
of mist, and Scheer found himself alone again 
j But now ensued one of those astounding events utterly outside 
the bounds of reasonable expectation, which have often been the 
turning-points of histor> No sooner did Scheer, after steaming 
for abemt twenty minutes to the westward, find himself free, 
than he turned each ship about right-lnruled and aga* steamed 
eastward. What was liis purpose? After getting back i harbour 
he declared that it was to seek further conflict with the British 
Fleet. ‘When I noticed that the British pressure had quite ceased 
and that the fleet remained intact in my hands. I turned back 
under the impression that the action could not end in this way, 
and that I ought to seek contact with the enemv again This 
explanation is endorsed b> the German oflicial history. Never- 
theless it seems more likely that he calculated that this move- 
ment would carry hin^ across the British rear, and that he hoped 
to pass astern punishing the rear ships and getting again on the 
homeward side of the battle. We know that he was under the 
impression that the British battlc-crui "s were the van of the 
British line of battle. From this the conclusion inevitably pre- 
sented to his mind would be that the British Battle Fleet was 

ipp 49-50 
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five miles ahead of its position. On these assumptions his move- 
ment would have carried him very nicely across the British tail. 
Instead of this he ran right into the centre of the whole British 
Fleet, which was certain!} the last thing he sought. This mistake 
might s\ell have been fatal to the Geimans. It would have been 
impossible to have chosen a situation of greater peril. Jellicoc’s 
fleet was also no doubt somewhat inconveniently arranged. He 
was steaming south with his divisions in echelon. In fact he now, 
at 7.12 p.ni., was caught b> the Germans while he was in the 
very posture he had so disliked befoie his original deployment. 
But nevertheless in practice no serious difficulty arose. As the 
German ships one after another emerged from the mist, all the 
British battleships whose range was clear opened a terrific fire 
upon them. The German van. the formidable Koni}>s, saw the 
whole hoi i/on as far as eve could reach alive with flashes. About 
six minutes’ intense firing ensued. The concussion of the shell 
storm burst upon the German vessels. Hipper’s long-battered 
but redoubtable scouting group once more bore the brunt. The 
Seydlit: burst into flames: the / Utzow reeled out of the line. 
This was the heaviest cannonade ever fired at sea. 

Jt did not last long. The moment Scfiecr realized what he had 
run into, he retreated though less coollv the marueuvre he 
had used at 6.35, and at 7 17 he again turned the Battle Fleet 
about to the westward, lauiKhed another series of flotilla 
attacks, threw up more smoke scicens. ordered the gasping 
battle-cruisers to attack at all costs to cover his retreat (a ‘Death 
ride'), and sped again to the wc'^l Once more Jcllicoe, obedient 
to his method, turned awav from the torpedo stream, first two 
points and then two points more Here at any rate was a moment 
when, as a glance at the map will show, it would have been 
quite cas\ to divide the British 1 leei with the 5th Battle Squad- 
ron leading the starboard division, and so take the enemy 
between two fires. But the British ('ommander-in-Chief was 
absorbed in avoiding the torpedo attack by turning away. The 
langc opened, the Meets separated, and Schecr vanished again, 
from Jellicoe's view this lime for ever. 

Between 6.0 and 7.30 the German flotillas had delivered no 
fewer than seven attacks upon the British Battle Fleet. The true 
answer to these attacks was the counter-attack of the British 
flotillas and Light Cruiser Squadrons, of which latter two were 
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available and close at hand. These should have been ordered 
^to advance and break up the enemy’s torpedo craft, as they were 
fully capable of doing. Instead of using this aggressive parry, 
Jellicoc turned his battleships away on each occasion; and con- 
tact with the enemy cea'^ed. The German flotillas in the whole of 
this phase lost only a single boat, but they effectively secured 
the safe withdrawal of their Fleet from the jaws of death 
Beatty however still sought to renew' the action. It was above 
all things important to drive the Germans w'cstward away from 
home. The lion was in sight of the enemy; but the British 
Battle Fleet was drawing no ncaici to her, and it was not pos- 
sible for the battle-cruisers to engage Scheer single-handed. At 
7.45 he signalled the bearing of the encm> through the Minotaur 
to the ^?"‘ding British battleship, and at 7.47 sent the much- 
discussed message to the Commander-in-C'hief, ‘Submit that the 
van of the battleships follow me: we can then cut oil the enemy’s 
fleet.’ Almost immediately thereafter he altered course to close 
the enemy. Meanwhile .Ssheer homeward bent had gradually 
brought the High wSea Fleet from a wc4erly on to a southerly 
course. The fleets were once again converging. Light cruisers 
land destroyers on both sides began to tire. The British battle- 
cruisers would soon be engaged Where was the van of our 
Battle Fleet? A quarter of an hour was allowed to pass after 
Jellicoc received Beatty's signal before he sent the necessary 
order and that in no urgent terms- to the 2nd BattL Squadron. 
Vice-Admiral Jerram commanding that squadron did not in- 
crease his speed, did not draw ahead of the main fleet, and 
did not ask the Minotauf for the / ions position He merely held 
on his course, in much uncertainlv of the general situation. Thus 
the ! ion and her consorts w'crc alone in the last as in the first 
encounter of great ships at Jutland and in the war. The German 
battle-cruisers, grievously wounded, were .scarcely in a condition 
to fight, and the light was still favourable to the British. Firing 
began from the F/gtr on different ships at ranges fiom 9,000 to 
13,000 yards. One of the (wo remaining turrets of the Derj- 
flini^^cr was pul out of action. The St^ llitz and LiUzow could 
scarcely fire a shot. Suddenly (he old Deutschland battleships 
came to the rescue of Hipper’s gallant battered vessels; and the 
Vst .salvoes of the bie mins were exchanged with them in the 
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twilight After fifteen minutes the Germans turned oflF again to 
the westward and disappeared in the gathering gloom 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Night had now conic on and b> nine o’cIckR darkness had 
fallen on the sea Thereupon the conditions of naval warfare 
underwent profound changes The fights ot the stronger lleet 
faded into a grey equality 1 he far-ranging cruisers were blinded 
The friendly destroyers became a danger to the ships they 
guarded The great guns lost their range Now if ever the reign 
of the torpedo would begin The rival Navies no more than six 
miles apart steamed onwards through the darkness silent and 
invisible able to turn about in hvc minutes or less in any direc- 
tion, no man knowing what the other would do oi what might 
happen next 

But Admiral Scheer had made up his mmd and his course 
though perilous was plain He was a man of icsolution based 
on reasoned judgment He knew that a superior hostile lleet lay 
between him and home To be found m that position bv the 
light of another day meant in all p!qj?abilit> total destruction 
The night was short At h ilf-past two dawn would be breaking 
He must act without a moment s dela\ His plan was simple to 
go home as fast as possible bv the shortest route at all risks 
and at all costs II he fenmd the British fleet in his path he 
would Clash through it Many ships would be sunk on both sides 
but the bulk of the German Navv would csc*ipc to harboui 
Anything was better than being caught at sea b> an o\ci whelm ng 
force with eighteen hours of battle light betoic it At 14 he 
issued the following order b> wireless Our own main body 
IS to proceed in Maintain course S S f ] I speed sixteen knots ’ 
Accordmgl) the High Seas fleet turned from its southerly 
course and preceded by its flotillas and light cruiser squadrons, 
steamed at iis fastest united speed straight for the Horn Reef 
No one can doubt that he acted iighllj 
Sir John Jellicoe’s problem was more complicated He now 
had the enemy in a position which certainly was no part of any 
prearranged German plan fic rightly rejected the idea of a 
night action Any battle brought on at daybreak would be tree 
from all apprehensions of traps or elaborately prepared ambu>- 
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cades. It would be a straightforward fight to a finish in blue 
water; and he was more than twice as strong. His obvious and 
^supreme duty was to compel such a battle. But how? 

Two minefields had been laid in the Heligoland Bight since 
the beginning of the war by the Germans to impede an attack 
by the British Fleet. The Germans had been aided in this task, 
for reasons requiring more explanation, by the British Admir- 
alty; and in consequence of the exertions of both sides large 
parts of the Bight were closed by British and German mines- 
Through these the Germans had swept three broad channels: 
one to the north by the Horn Reef, one rather more in the centre 
by Heligoland, and one to the south by the tms River. Both 
sides knew a great deal about each other’s minefields. They were 
marked their charts as clearly as rocks or shoals, and could 
be avoided with almost equal certainty. The British Admiralty 
knew not only the minefields, but all the three German channels 
through them. Sir John Jellicoe therefore had on his chart all 
the three passages open to Admiral Schcer marked out before 
him. 

There was also a fourth afiernalive Scheer might avoid the 
k Heligoland Bight altogether, and turning northward as soon as 
darkness fell, steer homewards through the Kattegat and into 
the Baltic. Which of these four would he choose? No one in 
the position of the British Commander-in-Chief could expect 
to achieve certainty. Whatever decision Jellicoc had \iken must 
have lelt a number of chances unguarded. All that could be 
expected of him was to act in accordance with reasonable probar 
bility, and leave the rest to Talc. Ihe final question which this 
chapter must examine is whether he acted upon reasonable 
probability or not. 

It was possible immediately to eliminate the least likely 
alternatives open to the enemy. Retreat into the Baltic by the 
Kattegat gave Scheer no security against being brought to battle 
in daylight. It involved a voyage of nearly 350 miles, giving the 
faster British a long day to cha.se in the open sea. Jellicoe could 
have provided for this route by the simple process (which he 
did not however adopt) of sending a fc». light cruisers to watch 
the area, and thus ensure timely information at dawn. The Ems 
route, which was long and roundabout, might also have been 
dismi.ssed as improbable. Thus the four alternatives could have 
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been reduced to two, i.e., the Horn Reef channel and the Heligo- 
land channel; and these two were not far apart. Sir John JelUcoe 
would have been justified in considering both the Horn Reef 
and Heligoland channels as open and likely. On this dual basis 
however a good movement presented itself. By steering for a 
point about ten miles to the south-westward of the Horn Reef 
light he would have been at daybreak in a favourable position 
to bring Scheer to battle whether he made for the Horn Reef 
or Heligoland channel. The British Fleet was at least three knots 
faster than the Germans and was nearer this point when dark- 
ness fell. 

But Jellicoe seems to have formed the opinion that the alterna- 
tive lay between the Heligoland channel and the Hms, and he 
nowhere mentions the possibility of the Horn Reef which was 
prima facie the most likely. ‘I was loth,’ he says,' ‘to forgo the 
advantage of position, which would have resulted from an east- 
erly or westerly course,^ and I therefore decided to steer to the 
southward, where I should be in a position to renew the engage- 
ment at daylight, and should aKo be favourably placed to inter- 
cept the enemy should he make for his base by steering for 
Heligoland or towards the Fms and thence along the north Ger- 
man coast.’ This was hardly the most reasonable assumption, 
and xlid not gather, but on the conlrarv excluded, the major 
favourable chances. To continue on such a course until dawn 
broke at 2.30 a.m. would carry the British Fleet forty-three miles 
to the south-westward of Horn Reef and twenty-five miles to 
the westward of Schcer’s direct course to Heligoland, thus fail- 
ing to prcK'urc action in cither case. Scheer was left free to 
retreat by the Horn Reef. Heligoland, or, if he chose, the Katte- 
gat; and only the much less likely route by the F.ms was barred. 

At 9.1 p.m. the British Battle Meet turned by divisions and 
pnxeeded almost due south at a speed of seventeen knots. At 
9.17 p.m. it had assumed its night organi/aiion of three columns 
in close array, and at 9.27 p.m. the destroyer flotillas were told 
to take station five miles astern. This ortler served a double 
purpose. It freed the Battle Fleet during the darkness from the’ 
proximity of its own flotillas, and thus enabled it to treat all 
torpedo craft as foes and sink at sight any that appeared. It also 

> Conimandcr-in-C hicf\s I>cspatchcs, Jutland Papers, p. 21. 

2i.c., by his taking an easterly or westerly course 
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prolonged the British line and thereby increased the chances of 
Intercepting the enemy. No orders to attack the enemy were how- 
ever given to the flotillas, and they therefore steamed passively 
along their course without instructions or information. Jellicoe’s 
signal to his flotillas was picked up by the German listening 
station at Neumiinster, which reported to Scheer at 10.10 p.m. 
‘Destroyers have taken up position live sea miles astern of 
enemy’s main fleet.’ At about 10.50 p.m. the German 7th 
Flotilla reported that it had sighted British destroyers. Thus the 
German Admiral, if the Neumunsier message reached him, had 
from this time forward a fairly clear idea of the relative posi- 
tions of the two fleets. ‘ Here ends the first phase of the night 
operations. The British fleet is steaming southward at seventeen 
knots, anvl opening to the enemy every moment his two nearest 
and most likely lines of retreat. The Germans are making for 
the Horn Reef at sixteen knots, and are about to cut across 
Jellicoc’s tail against which their dcstrovers have already brushed 
There is still time to retrieve the situation. 

At about 10.30 p.m. the 4lh German Scouting Group came in 
contact with the British 2nd Light Cruiser Squadron which was 
following our Battle Fleet. There was a violent explosion of 
firing. The Southampton and the Dublin suffered heavy losses, 
and the old German cruiser I raiunloh was sunk by a torpedo. 
The gun flashes and searchlights of this encounter were noted 
in the log of nearly every vessel in the Grand Fleet. Firing in 
this quarter, though it was no proof, at least suggested that the 
enemy was seeking to pass astern of the British Fleet on the way 
to the Horn Reel. But confirmaii»ni ol a tlecisi\e character was 
at hand. 

Far away in Whitehall the A\dniiraliy have been listening to 
the German wireless. They have heard and deciphered Admiral 
vSeheer's order of ^.14 p.m. to the High .Sea Fleet. At 10.41 the 
Iron Duke, and at about 11.30, after It had been decoded. Sir 
John Jcllicoe, received the following electrifying message: ‘Ger- 
man battle fleet ordered home at ^).14 p.m. Battle cruisers in 
rear. Course S.wS.F. I east. Speed sixteen knots.’- If this message 
was to be trusted, it meant, and could only mean, that the Ger- 
mans were returning by the Horn Reef. Taken in conjunction 

• It is now said that he did not iccci\c it till he got back to harbour. 

-Oflkial Narrative, p. 72. 
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first with the general probabilities and secondly with tlie firing 
.heard astern, the Admiralty message, unless wholly erroneous, 
amounted almost to certainty. Had Jellicoe decided to act upc > * 
it, he had only to turn his fleet on to a course parallel to the 
Germans in order to make sure of bringing them to battle at day- 
break. By so doing he would neither have risked a night action 
nor increased the existing dangers of torpedo attack. 

But could the Admiralty message be trusted? Sir John Jellicoe 
thought not. He no doubt remembered that earlier in the day, 
a few minutes before the enemy’s battle-cruisers were sighted, 
the same authoritative information had told him that the Ger- 
man High Sea Fleet was probably not at sea as its flagship was 
speaking from harbour. When Scheer’s course as given by the 
Admiralty was plotted on the Iron Duke\ chart, it appeared, 
owing to a minor error, to bring the Germans into almost exactly 
the position occupied by his own flagship at that moment. 'I his 
was absurd. Moreover, he had received a report from the South- 
ampton timed 10.15 which suggested that the enemy was still 
to the westward. Generally he considered the position was not 
clear. He therefore rejected the Admiralty information and con- 
tinued to steam southward at seventeen knots. 

It is difficult to feel that this decision was not contrary to the 
main weight of the evidence. Certain it is that if Sir John Jellicoe 
had acted in accordance with the Admiralty message, he would 
have had — even if that message had proved erroneous— a justi- 
fication for his action which could never have been impugned 
He was leaving so many favourable chances behind him as he 
sped to the south, and guarding against so few. that it is difficult 
to penetrate his mind. Full weight must, however, he assigned 
to the elements of doubt and contradiction which have been 
described. 

At 11.30 the High Sea Fleet, after .some minor alterations in 
course, crashed into the 4lh British Flotilla, and a fierce brief 
conflict followed. The destroyers Tipperary and Broke were dis- 
abled. The Spitfire collided with the battleship Nassau, and 
{he'^Sparrowhawk collided with the injured Broke. The German 
cruiser hlbing was rammed and di.sabled by the Posen. The 
Rostock was torpedoed. The rest of the British flotilla made off 
into the night, and turning again on their course, ran a second 
time into the enemy, when the destroyers hortune and Ardent 
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were both sumk by gunfire. A little after midnight the armoured 
^uiser Black Prince, which had become detached from the Fl^t 
4nd was endeavouring to rejoin, found herself within 1,600 yards 
of the German super-Dreadnought Squadron, and was instantly 
blown to pieces; and her crew ol 750 men perished without 
survivors At 12 25 the head of the German line, which was by 
now on the port quarter of the British Fleet, cut into the 9th, 
10th and 13th British Flotillas and sank the destroyer Turbulent, 
In these unexpected clashes the British flotillas following duti- 
fully in the wake of the Grand Fleet suffered as severely as if 
they had been launched in an actual attack. The last contact 
was at 2 10, uhen the I2lh Fdotilla sighting the enemy who had 
now worked right lound to port, and led by Captain Stirling 
with an r 2 ’>re'ssivc intention and definite plan of attack, 
deslro>ed the Poninu/n with her entire crew of 700 men, and 
sank the German destnner V 4 This was the end of the fighting 
Up till half an hour after midnight there was still time for 
Jellicoe to reach ihe Horn Reel m time for a da> light battle. 
I ven after that hour the German rear and tragglers could have 
been cut off. The repeated bursts of heavy firing, the flash of 
^,reat explosions, the beams of searchlights— all taking place in 
succession from west to east was not readily capable of more 
than one inter pietation But the Grand Fleet continued steadily 
on its course to the south; and when it turned northward at 2,30 
a m , the (ieinians were for ever beyond its reach The Northern 
course also carried the British fleet away from the retreating 
enemy; and it is clear that from this time onward the Cem- 
mander-in-C'hiet had dclimtel\ abandoned all expectation of 
renewing the action It icnuuned onK to collect all forces, to 
sweep the battle area on the chance ot stragglers, and to return 
to harbour This was accordingly done 
So ended the Hattie of Jutland Ihe (jermans loudly pro- 
claimed a victory There was no victoiy for anyone; but they 
had good reasons to be content with their young Navy. It had 
fought skilfully and well. It had made its escape from the grip 
of overwhelming forces, and in so doing had inflicted heavier 
loss in ships and men than it had itself loceived. The British 
Battle Meet was never seriously in action. Only one ship, the 
Colossus, was struck by an enemy shell, and out of more than 
20 000 men in the battleships only two were killed and five 
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wounded. To this supreme instrument had been devoted the best 
of all that Britain could give for many years. It was vastly 
superior to its opponent in numbers, tonnage, speed, and above 
all gun power, and was at least its equal in discipline, individual 
skill and courage. The disappointment of all ranks v.as deep; 
and immediately there arose reproaches and rccriniinatirns, con- 
tinued to this day. thiough which this account has sought to 
steer a faithful and impartial passage All hoped that another 
opportunity would be granted them, and eagerly sought to profit 
by the lessons of the battle Ihc chance ('t an annihilating 
victory had been perhaps otlered at the moment ol deployment, 
had been offered agun an houi later when Scheer made his great 
miscalculation, and lor the third time when a little befoie mid- 
night the Commandei -in-C hiet decided to reject the evidence of 
the Admiralts messauc Three times is a lot 

* * * * * 

Nevcithcless one last chance of bringing the Cicrman I leet to 
action was offered Within si\ weeks of lutland, on the evening 
of August 18, Admiral Scheer again put to sea His object wa‘ 
to bombard Sunderland, and his hope, to draw the British Meet, 
if it intervened, into his I -boat llotill is His main flotilla of 
seventeen I -boats was disposed in two lines on the probable 
tracks of the British Fleet one oil Blyth and one oil the York- 
shire coast, while twelve boats ot the F landers flolilla were 
stationed off the Dutch coast I our /epi^elins patrolled between 
Peterhead and Norway, three ofl the British coast between New- 
castle and Hull, and one in the Handers Bight 1 he Cicrman 
2nd Battle Squadron, composed of the slow Dcmschlamls, was 
on this occasion not allowed to accompany the \ leet Ihus pro- 
tected by the aiiships, bristling with U-boats, and unencumbered 
by their older vessels, the (lermans steamed boldly on thcii 
course 

The preliminary (lerman movements had not passed un* 
m'ticed by the Admiralty, and during the forenoon of the I8lh 
the Grand Fleet battle squadrons were ordeied to rendezvous 
in the ‘Long Forties,’ the batlle-cruiscrs to join farther south, 
and the Harwich force to rendezvous to the castwaid of Yar- 
mouth. Twenty-six British submarines five in the Heligoland 
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Bight, eight in the Flanders Bight, one oft* the Dutch coast and 
twelve off Yarmouth and the Tyne —were in their turn spread 
to intercept the enemy. 

The operations of the 19th Nvere heralded by sub- 
marine attacks on both sides. At 5.5 a.m. the German 
battleship Westfalen wav hit by a torpedo from the British sub- 
marine l“.23, and she turned for home at 7.22. Admiral Scheer 
held steadily on his course with the remainder of the Fleet. 
About 6 a.m. the Nottingham, one of Beatty’s advanced line of 
cruisers, was struck by two torpedoes from U-52, was hit again 
at 6.25, and sank at 7.10. At first there was some doubt whether 
she had been sunk by mine or torpedo. But at 6.48 a report 
from the Southampton was received by the Flagship, the Iron 
Duke, maki.ij u certain that the Nottins^ham had been sunk by 
a torpedo. About the same time a signal was received from the 
Admiralty, fixing the position of the German Fleet. Sir John 
Jellicoe however appeals to have remained under the impression 
that the Nottim^luun had been destroyed by a mine. He conse- 
quently suspected a trap; and at 7 a.m. he turned the Grand 
^1eet about and steamed to the northward for over two hours, 
until 9.8, a.m. 

ll is not clear, even on the assumption that the Nottingham 
had been sunk by a nunc, why this manoeuvre was necessary. 
A tomparatively slight alteiation ol course would have carried 
the Grand Fleet many miles clear ol the aiea of the pected 
minefields, and the possibility ol getting between the i>erman 
Fleet and home picsented itself. L)-52 had however struck harder 
than she knew. It took two hours after the Grand Fleet turned 
Ligain towards the enem> to recover the la^t ground. So that in 
all four hours were lost and the chance of cutting off the High 
Sea Fleet seiiously reduced. It cannot however be said that this 
was the cause of preventing battle An accident of a different 
character was to intervene. Admnal Tyrwhitt with the Harwich 
force was meanwhile cruising near the southern rendezvous. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Scheer received five airship reports — one of 
the Grand Fleet and four of the Harwich force. He also received 
three submarine reports about the Gra* ’ Fleet. The British 
forces to the northward all seemed to be steaming away from 
him as if some concentration were taking place in that direction. 
At 12.35 p.m. however the German airship L13 reported strong 
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British forces about seventy miles to the southward, and that 
these had been seen coming north at 11.30 a.m. This was of 
course the Harwich force. Admiral Scheer jumped to the con- 
clusion that it was the Grand Fleet and that his retreat was com- 
promised. He thereupon turned completely about at 3.15 and 
after waiting for his battle-cruisers to get ahead ot him steamed 
for home. Meanwhile Sir John Jellicoe, having recovered his 
lost distance, and having received at 1.30 p.ni. a signal Irom the 
Admiralty fixing the position of the German Flagship at 12.33, 
was now proceeding at nineteen knots towards the area which 
Scheer had just vacated. Ihe chart on board the Iron Duke 
seemed to indicate that a Fleet action was imminent, and every 
preparation was made by Sir John Jellicoe to engage the enemy. 
After* advancing for nearly two hours in full readiness for action, 
with the battle-cruisers on his starboard and the 5th Battle 
Squadron on liis port bow, he still saw nothing of the enemy. 
At 3.57 alt hope of meeting the Germans was abandoned and 
the Grand Fleet turned again homeward, losing on the way 
another light cruiser, the hahnouth, by a I '-boat torfiedo. At 
about 6 o'clock the Harwich force sighted the (ierman Fleet. 
But the Grand Fleet was tiu) far oil trr offer them any support, 
and at 7 p.m. Admiral lyrwhitt turned tor his base, and thus 
the operations of August F) came to an end 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


1 feel it unfitting to end this chapter without diawing some 
conclusions from the events it has attempted to describe. First 
Material. What was the cause of the swift destruction of the 
three British battle-cruisers? The side armour ot the luxincible 
was only from 6 to 7 inches thick. She was in action at under 
lO.fXK) yards’ range, and her magazines may well have been 
exploded by heavy shells which directly pierced her armour belt. 
But the Queen Mary was fighting at over 18,(X)(J yards’ range 
when the fatal salvo struck her. She was in her place in the 
line undamaged, steaming 25 knots and firing from all her guns, 
a minute or two before she blew up. The InJefalifiahle suc- 
cumbed at the same extreme range as easily. There can be only 
iwssible explanations. Fither the magazines had been pene- 
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toated by a shell, or a shell bursting in the turret had ignited 
^e ammunition there, and the flash and flame had roared down 
the 60-foot hoist into the magazines. Tliere is no doubt that the 
magazines of British battle-cruisers were not sufficiently pro- 
tected against long-range fire. The ranges at which the sea battles 
of the Great War were fought were vastly greater than any con- 
templated before the war. Our Naval Constructors had not 
therefore taken sufficient account of the plunging character of 
the fire to which the decks and turret roofs would be subjected. 
The German battle-cruiser armour wa^* better distributed. More- 
over the British battle cruisers, as dc\ eloped by Fisher and to 
a large extent by Jcllicoe, though more heavily gunned were 
less strongly armoured than their Cierman compeers. Casting a 
new eye on naval architecture in 1911. I had recoiled from the 
battle-cruiser t>pe. To spend in those da>s two million pounds 
upon a vessel of the greatest power and speed which could not 
face a strong battleship seemed to me a fruitless proceeding. I 
therefore opposed the increase of the battle-cruiser class in which 
we already had supcrioriis. and succeeded m persuading the 
^Board of Admiralty to cancel the baiile-cruiser projected for 
?hc programme of 1912. and lo build instead of one baltle- 
ciuiser and four slow battleships, the li\e fast battleships of the 
Queen f-.li:uhelli tlesign. I also excluded the annual battle- 
cruiser from the programmes of 1913 and 1914. These matters 
have been fully set forth earlier in this account. 

Nevertheless it is more likely that the Queen Mary and 
/nJefalinuhle were destroyed by Hash down the turret ammuni- 
tion hoists than by penetration of their decks. The r()Ofs of the 
gun-houses directly exposed to plunging tire weie only 3 inches 
thick. From the wiMking chambers of these turrets the ammuni- 
tion tube led directly lo the handing-room outside the magazine 
W) feet below. The danger of the Hash of an explosion passing 
down this lube had from the earliest days of modern ironclads 
always been recognized. Competition in gunnery practices 
between ships in peace time had however led to the omission 
of various precautions. The magazine doors at the bottom of 
the tube were not doubled. One of the. ' could not therefore 
be kept always closed in action. Nor were they even shrouded 
by thick curtains of felt. The shutter which closed the hoist in 
j^i'liich the charge was lifted had in some cases been removed 
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for the sake of greater rapidity in loading. A free and^^easy habit 
of handling cordite in large quantities had grown up. The silk 
coverings of the British charges did not give the same security 
against fire as did the German brass cartridge cases, albeit that 
these had other disadvantages. All down the tube from the 
breech of the gun to the maga/inc, at least four double cordite 
charges made a complete train of explosive. The flash of a heavy 
shell exploding in the gun-house, or of a fire starting in the 
cordite charges there, might in these circumstances be carried 
almost simultaneous!} into the very maga/inc itself. Here is the 
most probable cause of the destruction both of the Queen Mary 
and the Indefatigable, and wo know how nearly the Lion shared 
their fate. 

Against this danger the Ciennans were forewarned and fore- 
armed by an incident in the Dogger Bank action of January 
1915. A 13.5-inch shell had penetrated the after turret of the 
Seydlitz, setting fire to the charges and to a small ‘ready maga- 
zine.’ A vast flame enveloped the turret and spread through the 
passages to the next, gutting both turrets completcl} and killing 
over two hundred men. This lesson led to drastic changes in 
the protection of the German ammunition supply and in drill; ' 
similar to those introduced into British ships after Jutland. 

[t was always argued b> the Naval experts that although the 
later German battle-cruisers- about which we were not ill- 
infornred- -carried more armour than their British opposite 
numbers, this advantage was more than counter-balanced by our 
having far heavier guns and shells. It was however proved by 
the test of battle that the British heavy armour-piercing shell 
was inferior to the German shell of equal size in carrying its 
explosion through the armour. vSuch a result should for ever 
banish complacency from the technical branches of our Naval 
Ordnance Department, and should lead successive Boards of 
Admiralty repeatedly to canvass and overhaul the scientific data 
with which they are presented and to compare them in an open- 
minded mood with foreign practices. 

What bearing had these deficiences upon the chances of a 
general fought-out Fleet battle? This question is at once funda- 
mental and capable of decisive answer. 

On no occasion either at the Dogger Bank or Jutland did even 
the heaviest German shell succeed in penetrating British armour 
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^over 7i indies thick. All hits made on 9-inch armour were 
^effectively resisted by the plate. The viials of all British battle- 
^lips engaged at Jutland were protected by 13-inch, 12-inch, 11- 
inch, or at the very least 9-inch armour. It follows that if the 
main British Battle Fleet had been seriously engaged at Jutland 
— apart from the ill-luck of an occasional flash carried down an 
ammunition hoist— it would not have siiflcred severely from 
German shell fire. We know that the main armaments and 
engines of the four Queen f lizubeths were undamaged after com- 
ing under a heavy fire from all the strongest vessels of the 
German Battle Fleet as well as from the German battle-cruisers. 
Out of five hits of 12-inLh shell on their heavy armour, none 
penetrated. The roof of one of the Mulayas turrets (4\ inches) 
was hit by a heavy projectile without any damage being done. 
It may thueforc ‘i>c concluded that the armoured protection of 
the British Battle Meet was ample to resist the 12-inch shell of 
the heaviest German guns afloat at Jutland. 

On the other hand, at the Dogger Bank a British 13 5-inch 
shell pierced and burst inside the 9-inch armour of one of the 
SeydUt:\ turrets; and at Jutland a British 15-inch shell pene- 
trated the lO-inch armour on the front of the SeycUiiz's ‘D’ 
turret, and a 13.5-inch shell penetrated her 9-inch armour. In 
these two latter cases however the force of the explosion was 
expended outside. The Lutziyw at Jutland showed similar results. 
At least one 1 3.5-inch shell penetrated and burst inside 8-inch 
or 12-inch armour, while another drove in a 1 0-inch turret plate, 
causing a fire in the turret. At least one 15-inch shell penetrated 
and burst inside a 10-inch or 12-inch turret plate on the Derf- 
causing a terrifle (ire which completely gutted the turret. 
Such were the results obtained in the two Fleets engaging at long 
range. It would be easy to add to these examples. Had the battle 
been fought to a conclusion at medium or shorter range, the 
penetration of the guns on both sides would have increased; but 
the superior relation of the heavier British shell would at every 
stage have been maintained. 

It is upon this basis of ascertained fact that the numerical 
strength of the rival Fleets must be considered. The British 
superiority in the line of battle of 37 Dreadnought ships to 21 
German similar units and the double weight of the British 
broadside were factors which may justly be described as over- 
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whelming. The margin of safety both in numbers and in gun 
power was so large as to reduce the important defects men- 
tioned to a minor scale, and to make full allowance against 
accidents. 

In the sphere of tactics it is evident that the danger of under- 
water damage by mine or torpedo, the danger of ‘losing half the 
fleet before a shot is tired,' dominated the mind of the British 
Commander-in-Chief. I his danger, though less great than was 
supposed at the time, was nevertheless real and terrible. Coupled 
with a true measure of the disproportionate consequences of 
battle to the rival navies, it enforced a policy of extreme caution 
upon Sir John Jellicoe. Uiis policy was deliberately adopted by 
him after prolonged thought, and inflexibly adhered to. not only 
before and during the encounter at Jutland but afterwards. The 
policy cannot be condemned on account of the unsatisfying 
episcxles to which it led, without due and constant recognition of 
the fatal consequences which might have followed from the 
opposite course or fiom recklessness. Admitting this however to 
the full, it does not cover several of the crucial Jutland situations, 
nor that which arose in the German sortie of August 19 . 
Tactical movements lay open on these occasions to the Grand 
Fleet for gripping the enemy without in any way increasing the 
ri'sk of being led into an under-waler trap. A more flexible 
system of fleet training and manoeuvring would have enabled 
these movements to be made. The attempt to centralize in a 
single hand the whole conduct in action of so vast a fleet failed. 
The Commander-in-Chief, with the best will in the world, could 
not see or even know w hat was going on. No attempt was made to 
use the fast division of battleships (Queen hlizaheths) to engage 
the enemy on the opposite side and hold him up to the battle. The 
British light cruiser squadrons and flotillas were not used as they 
ought to have been to parry and rupture hostile torpedo attacks, 
but these were dealt with merely by the passive turn away of 
the whole Fleet. The sound and prudent reasoning of the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief against being led into traps did not apply to 
situations where the enemy was obviously himself surprised, 
separated from his harbours, and dealing with utterly unforc.seen 
and unforeseeable emergencies. Praiseworthy caution had in- 
duced a defensive habit of mind and scheme of tactics which 
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hampered the Grand Fleet even when the special conditions en- 
gining the caution did not exist. 

The ponderous, poignant responsibilities borne successfully, if 
not triumphantly, by Sir John Jellicoe during two years of faith- 
ful command, constitute unanswerable claims to the lasting 
respect of the nation. But the Royal Navy must find in other 
personalities and other episodes the golden links which carried 
forward through the Great War the audacious and conquering 
traditions of the past; and it is to Beatty and the batile-crui.sers, 
to Keyes at Zeebrugge, to Tyrwhitt and his Harwich striking 
force, to the destroyer and submarine flotillas out in all weathers 
and against all foes, to the wild adventures of the Q-ships, to 
the steadfast resolution of the British Merchant .Service, that the 
eyes of rising generations will turn. 


CHAPriR XLlll 

THF B.ATTir OF THf- SOMMi: 

A Sf.NSE of the inevitable broods over the battlefields of 
the Somme. The British armies were so ardent, their 
leaders so confident, the need and appeals of our Albes so 
clamant, and decisive results seemingly so near, that no human 
power could have prevented the attempt. All the spring the 
French had been battling and dying at Verdun, immolaung their 
manhood upon that anvil-altar; and every chivalrous instinct in 
the new British armies called them to the succour of France, and 
inspired them with sacrifice and daring. BrusilolT's surprising 
successes redoubled, if that were possible, the confidence of the 
British Generals. They were quite sure they were going to break 
their enemy and rupture his invading lines in France. They 
trusted to the devotion of their troops, which they knew was 
boundless; they trusted to masses e^f artillery and shells never 
before accumulated in war; and they lau. hed their attack in 
the highest .sense of duty and the strongest conviction of success. 

4t * 
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The end of the year had brought a change in the Command of 
the British armies in France. We have seen in what circum- 
stances and with what misgivings Sir John French had allowed 
himself to be involved in the previous September at Loos in the 
unwisdom of the great French ollensive in Champagne. He had 
conformed with loyalty and ultimately even with ardour to the 
wishes of Lord Kitchener and to the acquiescence of the British 
Cabinet. But all this stood him in no stead on the morrow of 
failure. Those who had not the conviction or resolution to arrest 
the forlorn attack became easily censorious of its conduct after 
the inevitable failure. During the course of December proceed- 
ings were set on foot by which, at the end of the year. Sir John 
French was transferred from the Command of the British Army 
in France to that of the forces at home, and succeeded in that 
high situation by the Commander of his First Army, Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

Alike in personal eflicicncy and professional credentials. Sir 
Douglas Haig was the lirst oOicer of the British Army. He had 
obtained every qualification, gained every experience and served 
in every appointment requisite for the General Command. He 
was a Cavalry Ofliccr of social distinction and independent 
means, whose whole life had been devoted to military study and 
practice^ He had been Adjutant of his regiment; he had played 
in its polo team; he had passed through the Staff College; he had 
been Chief Staff Oflicer to the Cavalry Division in the South 
African war; he had earned a Brevet and decorations in the 
field; he had commanded a Column; he had held a command in 
India; he had served at the War Office; he had commanded at 
Aldershot the two divisions which formed the only organized 
British army corps, and from this position he had led the First 
British army corps to f ranee. He had borne the principal fight- 
ing part in every bailie during Sir John FYcnch’s command. At 
the desperate crisis of the first Battle of Ypres, British battalions 
and batteries, wearied, out-numbered and retreating, had been 
inspirited by the spectacle of the Corps Commander riding 
slo\ ly forward at the head of his whole staff along the shell- 
swept Mcnin Road into close contact with the actual lighting 
line. 

It was impossible to assemble around any other officer a series 
of appointments and qualifications in any way comparable in 
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! heir cumulative effects with these. He had fulfilled with excep- 
jonal credit every requirement to which the pre-war British 
[lilitary hierarchy attached importance. F‘or many years, and at 
every stage in his career, he had been looked upon alike by 
superiors and equals as a man certain to rise, if he survived, to 
the summit of the British Army. Colonel Henderson, the 
biographer of Stonewall Jackson, Professor at the Staff College 
during Haig’s graduation, had predicted this event. His conduct 
in the first year of the w^r had vindicated every hope. His 
appointment as Commander -in-Chief on the departure of Sir 
John French created no surprise, aroused no heart-burnings, ex- 
cited no jealousy. I’he military profession reposed in him a con- 
fidence which the \aried fortunes, disappointments and mis- 
calculations attendant upon three years of v\ar on the greatest 
scale left absolutely unshaken. 

The esteem of his military colleagues found a healthy counter- 
part in his own self-c<nifidence. He knew the place was his by 
merit and by right. He knew he had no rivals, and that he owed 
his place neither to favour nor usurpation This attitude of mind 
was invaluable. Allied to a resolute and equable temperament it 
Enabled him to sustain with composure, not only the shocks of 
defeat and disaster at the hands of the enemy, but those more 
complex and not less wearing anxieties arising from his relations 
with French allies and British Cabinets. He was as sure of him- 
self at the head of the British Army as a country genlien in on 
the soil which his ancestors had trod for generations, ,md to 
whose cultivation he had devoted his life. But the Great War 
owned no Master; no one was equal to its vast and novel issues: 
no human hand controlled its huriicanes; no eye could pierce its 
whirlwind dust-clouds In the course of this narrative it is 
necessary in the interests of the future to seek and set forth in 
all sincerity what are believed to be the true facts and values. 
But when this process is complete, the fact remains that no other 
subject of the King could have endured the ordeal which was his 
lot with the phlegm, the temper, and the fortitude ot Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

tt tf * * * 

The military conceptions underlying the scheme of attack were 
characterized by simplicity. The policy of the French and British 
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Commanders had selected as the point for their offensive what 
was undoubtedly the strongest and most perfectly defended posi- 
tion in the world. 

•During nearly two gears' preparation'* (writes Sir Douglas 
Haig) ‘he (the enem>) had spared no pains to render these 
defences impregnable. The first and second systems each con- 
sisted of several lines of deep trenches, well provided with bomb- 
proof shelters and with numerous communication trenches con- 
necting them. The front of the trenches in each system was pro- 
tected by wire entanglements, mans of them in two belts forty 
yards broad, built of iron stakes interlaced with barbed wire, 
often almost as thick as a man's finger. 

‘The numerous woods and villages in and between these 
systems of defence had been turned into veritable fortresses. The 
deep cellars usuall> to be found m the \illagcs, and the numerous 
pits and quarries common to a chalk country, were used to 
provide cover for machine guns and trench mortars. The exist- 
ing cellars were supplemented b> elaborate dug-outs, sometimes 
in two storeys, and thc^e were connected up by passages as much 
as thirty feet below the surface of the giound. The salients in^ 
the cnem>'s line, from which he could biing enfilade fire across 
his front, were made into self-contained forts and often protected 
by mind-fields; while strong redoubts and concrete machine-gun 
emplacements had been constructed in positions from which he 
could sweep his own trenches should these be Uiken Ihc ground 
lent itself to good artillerv observation on the enemy's part, and 
he luid skilfull> arranged for cross-fire bv his guns. 

‘These various systems of defence, with the fortified IcKalities 
and other supporting points between them, were cunningly sited 
lo afford each other mutual assistance and to admit of the utmost 
possible development of enfilade and flanking fire by machine 
guns and artiller>. They formed, in short, not merely a scries of 
successive lines, but one composite sjsleni of enormous depth 
and strength. 

‘Behind his second svstem of trenches, in addition lo woods, 
villages and other strong points prepared for defence, the enemy 
bad several other lines already completed; and we had learnt 
irom aeroplane reconnaissance that he was hard at work improv- 

‘ Sir Douglas Haig's Prspaft hc\, J H Boraston, pp 22*3. 
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'|ng and strengthening these and digging fresh ones between them, 
^d still farther back.’ 

All these conditions clearly indicated to the Staffs a suitable 
field for our offensive, and it was certain that if the enemy were 
defeated here, he would be more disheartened than by being 
overcome upon some easier battleground. 

Sir Douglas also describes his own preparations, which were 
thorough and straightforward : ' 

‘Vast stocks of ammunition and stores of all kinds had to be 
accumulated beforehand within a convenient distance of our 
front. To deal with these many miles of new railways — both 
standard and narrow gauge- -and trench tramways were laid. 
All available roads were improved, many others were made, 
and long causeways were built over marshy valleys . . . Scores 
of miles of deep communication trenches had to be dug. as well 
as trenches for telephone N\ires, assembly and assault trenches, 
and numerous gun-emplacements and observation posts.' 

1 

Thus there was no chance of surprise. Nothing could be in- 
troduced to obscure the plain trial of strength betNveen the 
armies, or diminish the opportunities for valour on the part of 
the assaulting troops. I or months the Germans had observed 
the vast uncaniouflagcd picparations proceeding opposite ihe sec- 
tor of attack. For a week a preliminary bombardment of varying 
but unexampled intensi(> had lashed their ticnches with its 
scourge of steel and lire. Crouched in their deep chalk caves the 
stubborn German infantr>. short often through the cannonade 
of food and water, awaited the signal to man their broken para- 
pets. The lanes which the British shrapnel had laboriously cut 
through their barbed-wire entanglements were all carefully 
studied and machine guns were accuratcl> sited to sweep them 
or traverse the approaches with flanking lire. Even one machine 
gun in skilled resolute hands might lay live hundred men dead 
and dying on the ground; and along the ass .ulted front certainly 
a thousand such weapons scicntilicall> related in several lines 
of defence awaited their prey. Afar the German gunners, un- 
molested by counter-battery, stood ready to release their defend- 

• Sir Doiiiila\ Haifi'\ Dvspalciie^, n 21. 
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ing barrages on the British front lines, on their communication 
trenches and places of assembly. 

Colonel Bora^ton’^ account is studiously vague as to the 
objectives sought for by his Chief on July 1. The plan of the 
British and French was admittedly to pierce the whole German 
trench system on a front of many kilometres, and then by wheel- 
ing outwards — the British to the north-cast and north and the 
French to the south-east— to roll up from the flanks the exposed 
portions of the German line; and British and French cavalry 
divisions were held ready to be pushed forward through the 
gap so made. The French objective was to gain the rising ground 
east of the Somme south of Peronne, while ‘the corresponding 
British objective’ w'as ‘the semicircle of high ground running 
from the neighbourhood of Le Transloy through Bapaume to 
Achiet-le-Grand.’’ But these objectives, says Colonel Boiaston, 
were not expected to be reached in the first assault. ‘These 
Somme positions were objectives for the armies concerned rather 
than for the troops from time to time engaged in the attack. I’hey 
marked the stage at which it was thought that the penetration 
would be deep enough ... to enable the Allied armies to turn 
their attention to the second stage of the battle, that is to say, thc^ 
rolling up of the German forces on the flank of the point of rup- 
ture.” It was certainly contemplated from the beginning that 
the battle would be long and hard fought; but it will be seen 
that the time factor is thus left altogether indefinite. One remains 
under the impression that it was comparatively immaterial 
whether this penetrating advance and outward movement were 
to be effected in a few days, a week, a fortnight, or even longer. 
But this argument cannot be sustained. The whole effectiveness 
of the plan depended on the speed of its execution. If for in- 
stance an interval of two or three days intervened between the 
penetration and the outward wheel, the enemy’s line would be 
switched back on both sides of the gap and a v/holc new web 
of fortifications would obstruct a further advance. All prospect 
of \ great rupture followed by rolling up the flanks was de- 
pendent upon a rate of progress so rapid as to preclude the con- 
struction and organization by the enemy of fresh defensive lines. 

If the Joffre-Haig plan was to achieve any success apart from 
mere attrition, progress must be continuous and rapid, and the 
^ Sir Doiifflas Hui^s Command, p. 93. Ibid. 
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objectives specified must be attained at the latest in two or 
jjpiree days. If this were not secured, the great attack would have 
failed. Other attacks might subsequently be planned and might 
be locally successful, but the scheme of a grand rupture was 
definitely at an end. 

It is easy to prove that rapid progress was in fact contem- 
plated and resolutely bid foi. The use by Haig of his artillery 
clearly indicates the immediate ambitions which were in view. In- 
stead of concentrating the tire on the first lines which were to be 
assaulted, the British artillery was dispersed in its action over 
the second and remoter lines and on many strong points far in 
the rear, the hope clearly being that all these would be leached 
in the course of the first day’s or two-da>s’ fighting. The posi- 
tion of the British and P'lench cavalry in close proximity to the 
battle front also reveals indisputably the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the commanders. 

At seven o'clock in the morning ol July 1 the British and 
French armies rose from their trenches steel-helmeted, gas- 
masked, equipped with all the latest apparatus of war, bombs, 
jpiortars, machine guns light and heavy, and, supported by all 
Their artillery, marched against the enemy on a front of 45 kilo- 
metres. Fourteen British divisions and five French divisions were 
almost immediately engaged.’ South of the Somme on the French 
front the Germans were taken completely bv surprise. They had 
not believed the French capable after their punishment at Ver- 
dun of any serious ollensive effort. The> expected at the most 
only demonstrations. They were not iead> for the French, and 
the French attack, though unfortunately on a needlessly small 
scale, captured and overwhelmed the German troops through- 
out the whole of their first svstem of trenches. 

Very dilTcrent were the fortunes of the British, f verywhere 
they found the enemy fully prepared. The seven-days' bombard- 
ment had by no means accomplished what had been expected. 
Safely hidden in the deep dugouts, the defenders and their 
machine guns were practically intact. From these, they emerged 
with deadly effect at the moment of assci It or even after the 
waves of attack had actually passed over and beyond them. 
Though the German front line was crossed at every point, the 
great advance into his position failed except on the right. The 

1 See map facing p. 742. 
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three British divisions on that flank captured Montauban and 
Manietz and an area 4 \ miles wide by miles deep, thus iso- 
lating Fricourt on the south. The 21st Division north of this 
village also made progress and gained nearly a mile. But though 
the defenders of Fricourt were thus almost cut off, the attempt 
to storm the village failed. Northwards again the two divi- 
sions of the Third Army, though they advanced a thousand 
yards, failed in spite of repeated efforts to capture La Boiselle or 
Ovillers on the long spurs of the Pozieres plateau. By nightfall 
the gain in this part of the field comprised only two pockets or 
bulges in the enemy's position. The attack of the X Corps with 
three divisions broke down before the immense defences of the 
Thiepval spur and plateau. Although two of its great •‘Upport- 
ing points, the Leipzig and Schwaben redoubts, were captured, 
all attacks on Thiepval failed, and the failure to take Thiepval 
entailed the evacuation of the Schwaben Opposite Beaumont- 
Hamel, on the extreme left, the VIII Corps, after reaching the 
German front line, was driven back to its own trenches. The 
subsidiary attack made by the Third Army against Gomme- 
court completely failed, practically no damage to the Germaa^ 
defences having been done in the long bombardment. * 

Let us descend from this general viewpoint into clo')er con- 
tact with a single Division. The 8th Division, with all its three 
brigades in line, was to assault the Ovillers spur: the centre 
brigade up the ridge; the others through the valleys on each side. 
Both the valleys were enhiaded from the German positions at 
La Boiselle and in front of Thiepval. Against these three brigades 
stood the German 180th Infantry Regiment with two battalions 
holding the front defences, and the third battalion in reserve 
north of Pozieres. After allowing for battalion reserves, there 
were ten Companies comprising about 1,800 men to oppose the 
three brigades, together about 8.500 bayonets, of the 8th Divi- 
sioif. 

At 7.30 the British artillery barrage lifted. The trench mortars 
ceased fire, and the leading battalions of all three brigades rose 
and moved forward, each battalion extended on a frontage of 
400 yards. A violent machine-gun and rifle fire opened imme- 
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diately along the whole front of the German posiiion, particu- 
Ijjtirly from the machine-gun nests of La Boiselle and Ovillers; 
and almost simultaneously the German batteries behind Ovillers 
placed a barrage in No Man’s Land and along the British front 
line and support trenches. Here let the German eyewitne.^s speak. 

‘I’he intense bombardment was realized by all to be a pre- 
lude to the infantry assault at last. The men in the dugouts there- 
fore waited ready, a belt full of hand grenades around them, 
gripping their rifles and listening for the bombardment to lift 
from the front defence zone on to the rear defences. It was of 
vital importance to lose not a second in taking up position in 
the open to meet the British infantry who would be advancing 
immediateh, behind the artillery barrage. Looking towards the 
British trenches through the long trench periscopes held up out 
of the dugout entrances, there could be seen a mass of ^>teel hel- 
mets above their parapet showing that their storm-troops were 
ready for the assault. At 7.30 a.m. the hurricane of shells ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun Our men at once clambered up the 
jstecp shafts leading to daylight and ran singly or in groups to 
Ihc nearest shell craters. The machine guns were pulled out of 
the dugouts and hurriedly placed into position, their crews drag- 
ging the heavy ammunition boxes up the steps and out to the 
guns. A rough tiring line w'as thus rapidly established. As soon 
as in position, a scries of extended lines of British infantry were 
seen moving forward from the British trenches. The first line 
appeared to continue without end to right and left. It was quickly 
followed by a second line, then a third and fourth. They came on 
at a steady easy pace as if expecting to find nothing alive in our 
front trenches. . . . The front line, preceded by a thin line of 
skirmishers and bombers, was now half-way across No Man’s 
Land. “Get ready! ’’ was passed along our front from crater to 
crater, and heads appeared over the crater edges as final posi- 
tions were taken up for the best view and machine guns mounted 
firmly in place. A few minutes later, when the leading British 
line was within 100 yards, the rattle of machine gun and rifle 
fire broke out from along the whole line of craters. Some lired 
kneeling so as to get a better target over the broken ground, 
while others, in the excitement of the moment, stood up regard- 
less of their own safety to lire into the crowd of men in front of 
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ihcm. Red rockets sped up into the blue sky as a signal to the 
artillery, and immediately afterwards a mass of shells from the 
German batteries in rear tore through the air and burst among the 
advancing lines. Whole sections seemed to fall, and the rear for- 
mations, moving in closer order, quickly scattered. The advance 
rapidly crumpled under this hail of shells and bullets. All along 
the line men could be seen throwing their arms into the air and 
collapsing never to move again Badly wounded rolled about in 
their agony, and others less severely injured crawled to the 
nearest shell-hole for shelter. Ihc British soldier, however, has 
no lack of courage, and once his hand is set to the plough he 
is not easily turned from his purpose The extended lines, though 
badly shaken and wiili many gaps, now came on all the faster. 
Instead of a leisure!) walk they covered the ground in short 
rushes at the double. Within a few minutes the leading troops 
had reached within a stone’s throw of our trench, and while 
some of us continued to lire at point-blank range, others threw 
hand grenades among them. 1 he British bombers answered back, 
while the infantry rushed forward with fixed bayonets. The 
noise of battle became indescribable. The shouting of orders 
and the shrill British cheers as they charged forward could be 
heard above the violent and intense fusillade of machine guns 
and rifles and the bursting bombs, and above the deep thunder- 
ings of the artillery and the shell explosions. With all this were 
mingled the moans and groans of the wounded, the cries for help 
and the last screams ol death Again and again the extended 
lines of British infantry broke against the German defence like 
waves against a clilf, only to be beaten back 
‘It was an ama/ing spectacle of unexampled gallantly, cour- 
age and bull-dog determination on both sides, 

At several points the British who had survived the awtui lirc- 
storm broke into the Ciernian trenches They were nowhere 
strong enough to maintain their position; and by nine o’clcxk 
the whole of the troops who were still alive and unwounded were 
either back in their own front-line trenches, or sheltering in the 
shcil-holes of No Man’s I and, or cut off and desperately defend- 
ing themselves in the captured German trenches. A renewed 
attack was immediately ordered by Divisional Headquarters. 
But the Brigadiers reported they had no longer the force to 
’ Die S( hwahen an der Ancrc, Gerster 
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attempt it. A fresh brigade was sent from the III Corps Head- 
iP^arlers. But before it could share the fate of the others, all 
signs of fighting inside the German trenches by the British who 
had entered them had been extinguished; and the orders to renew 
the assault were cancelled. 

In all, the Division lost in little more than two hours 218 out 
of 300 officers and 5,274 other ranks out of 8,5(X) who had 
gone into action. By the evening of July 1, the German 180th 
Infantry Regiment was again in possession of the whole of its 
trenches. Its losses during the day’s fighting had been 8 officers 
and 273 soldiers killed, wounded and missing. Only two of its 
three battalions had been engaged. It had not been necessary to 
call the reserve battalion to their aid. 


Night closed over the still-thundering battlefield. Nearly 
60,000 British soldiers had fallen, killed or wounded, or were 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy This was the greatest loss 
and slaughter sustained in a single day in the whole history of 
t^c British Army. Of the infantry who advanced to the attack, 
nearly half had been ovci taken by death, wounds or capture. 
Against this, apart from territory, we had gained 4,000 prisoners 
and a score of cannon. It needs some hardihood for Colonel 
Boraston to write: ' 

‘The events of July I . . . bore out the conclusions of the 
British higher command and amply justified the tactical methods 
employed.’ 

The extent of the catastrophe was concealed by the Censor- 
ship, and its significance masked by a continuance of the fight- 
ing on a far smaller scale, four divisions alone being employed. 
The shattered divisions on the left were placed under General 
Gough, whose command, originally designated the 'Reserve 
Corps’ and intended to receive resting divisions, was renamed the 
‘Reserve Army’ and given orders to maintain ‘a slow and 
methodical pressure’ on the enemy’s froin. Henceforward the 
battle degenerated into minor operations which proceeded con- 
tinuously on a comparatively small front. The losses were how- 

• Sir Douelat Comnumd, p 103. 
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ever in this phase more evenly balanced, as the Germans de- 
livered many vigorous counter-attacks. 

To sum up the results of the fighting of these five days’ (says 
Haig with severe accuracy)' ‘on a front of over six miles . . . 
our troops had swept over the whole of the enemy’s first and 
strongest system of defence. . . . They had driven him back 
over a distance of more than a mile, and had carried four elabor- 
ately fortified villages.’ 

These gains had however been purchased by the loss of nearly 
a hundred thousand of our best troops. The battle continued. The 
objectives were now pulverized villages and blasted woods, and 
the ground conquered was at each stage so limited in width 
and depth as to exclude any strategic results On July 14 a dawn 
attack towards Ba/entin-lc-Grand led to a local success, and 
the world was eagerly informed that a squadron of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards had actually ridden on their horses as far as 
High Wood, whence they were withdrawn the next day. 

‘The enemy’s second mam systcni ol defence’ (wiites Sir 
Douglas)- ‘had been captured on a front of over three miles 
We had forced him back more than a mile . . . Tour more of 
his fortified villages and three woods had been wrested from 
him by determined fighting, and our advanced troops had pene- 
trated as far as his third line of delcncc ’ 

Unfortunately the enemy had dug and wiied many new 
trenches, both in front and behind his original front lines He 
had also brought up fresh troops, and there was no possibility 
of taking him by surprise The task before us was therefore a 
very difficult one. . . At this juncture its difficulties were in- 
creased by unfavourable weather.’' 

As the divisions which had been specially prepared for the 
battle were successively shot to pieces and used up, their rem- 
nants were sent to hold the trenches in the quiet portions of the 
front, thus setting free other divisions, not previously engagetl, 
for their turn in the furnace. It was not until July 20 that the 

^ Sir Poiii^las Haii^s Despatches, p 27 
-Sir Douglas Hai^ \ Despatches, pp '^0-1. ’^Ihid, p 33. 
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battle again expanded to the proportions of a great operation. 
On this day and the two days following a general attack was, 
organized by seventeen British and French divisions on the front 
Pozicres-Foucaucoiirt. The losses were again very heavy, par- 
ticularly to the British. Only a few hundred yards were gait^pd 
upon the average along the front. 

The conflict sank once more to the bloody but local struggles 
of two or three divisions repeatedly renewed as fast as they were 
consumed, and consumed as fast as they were renewed. By the 
end of July an ad\ance of about two and a half miles had been 

made on a front which at this depth did not exceed two miles. 

For these gains 171, (XX)' British soldiers had fallen - killed or 
wounded. 1 1,400 German prisoners had been captured, but more 
than double that number of British prisoners and wounded had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, of whom many had 

under the terrible conditions of the battle perished between the 
fighting lines beyond the aid of friend or foe. 

The anatomy of the battles of Verdun and the Somme 
was the same. A battlefield had been selected. Around this 
battlefield walk were built, double, triple, quadruple — of 

enormous cannon. Behind these railways were constructed hT 
feed them, and mountains of shells were built up. All this was 
the wor-k of months Thus the battlefield was completcI> en- 
circled by thousands of guns of all sizes, and a wide oval space 
prepared in their midst 1 hrough this awful arena all the divisions 
of each army, battered ceaselessly by the enveloping artillery, 
were made to pass in succession, as if they were the teeth of 
interlocking cog-whccls grinding each other. 

For month after month the ceaseless cannonade continued at 
its utmost intcnsilN, and month after month the gallant divisions 
of heroic human beings were torn to pieces in this terrible rota- 
tion. Then came the wintei, pouring down rain from the sky to 
clog the feet of men and drawing veils of mist before the hawk- 
eyes of their artillery The arena, as used to happen in tlie Coli- 
seum in those miniature Roman days, was flooded with water. A 
vasFsea of ensanguined mud, churned by thousands of vehicles, 
by hundreds of thousands of men and millions of shells, replaced 
the blasted dust. Still the struggle continued. Still the icmorse- 

Gc, 1%,()00 minus 2^,000 for the quiet sectors Mihtaiv Lffoit, 
Monthly Reluins, p 2s'l ci seq 
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less wheels revolved. Still the auditorium of artillery roared. At 
^last the legs of men could no longer move; they wallowed and 
f floundered helplessly in the slime. Their food, their ammunition 
lagged behind them along the smashed and choked roadways. 

As the battle progressed the conditions of offence and defence 
became more equal. Trenches were obliterated and barbed wire 
pulverized. The combats tended increasingly to become field 
actions in a wilderness of shell-holes. The enemy's losses grew 
as the weeks wore on. The battle flared up again into a great 
operation on September 25 and the following days: and Novem- 
ber 13 saw large-scale attacks along the Ancre tiibutary and the 
brilliant storm of Beaumont-Hamel. 

Although the Germans used and risked at almost every stage 
much smaller numbers of men than the attacking British, the 
experiences of defence for these smaller numbers were probably 
even more terrible than for the attack, and the moral effect upon 
the German Army of seeing position after position, trench after 
trench, captured and its defenders slaughtered or made prisoners, 
was undoubtedly deeply depressing While the British, in spite of 
their far greater losses, felt themselves to be constantly advanc- 
^ ing, and were cheered b> captures of trophies and prisoners, the 
steadfast German soldier> could not escape the impres^'on that 
they were being devoured piecemeal by the stronger toe. The 
effect was lasting. Ciorman shock troops and assault divisions 
were in later campaigns to show the highest qualities, anci achieve 
wonderful feats of arms But never again did the mass of Ger- 
man rank and file fight as they fought on the Somme. 

The German 27th Division which defended Guillcmont was 
one of the best divisions here engaged 

Its history says: — 

‘Incontestably a culminating point was reached (at the Somme) 
that was never again approached. What we experienccU sur- 
passed all previous conception The enemy’s fire never ceased for 
an hour. It fell day and night on the front line and toie fearful 
gaps in the ranks of the defenders; it fell on the appro:iches to 
the front line and made all movement t^^^wards the front hell; 
it fell on the rearw'ard trenches and the battery positions and 
smashed up men and material in a manner never seen before or 
since; it repeatedly reached even the resting battalions far behind 
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the front and there occasioned exceptionally painful losses, and 
our artillery was powerless against it.’ 

And again; — 

7m the Somme p^^hiin^ of 1916 there \\a\ a spirit of heroism 
which was never iii^ain found m the di\ision, however con- 
picuous It (the division) remained until the end oi the war’ . . . 
*the men in 1918 had not the temper, the hard bitterness and 
spirit of sacrijice of their predecessors,'' 

A^ the attackers becajnc more experienced, the system of deep 
dugouls turned against the (lermans. 'The i ntente troops,’ wrote 
Ludendorh,- ‘worked their wa> further and further into the Ger- 
man lines We had heav> losses in men and material. At that 
time the from lines were still stronglv held. The men tooK refuge 
in dugouts and cellars from the enemv's arlilleiy fire. The enemy 
came up behind their barrage, got into the trenches and villages 
before our men could crawl out from their shelter. A continuous 
yield of pnsoners to the eneni> was the result. The stiain on 
physical and moral strength was iremendotirs and divisions could 
only be kept in the line for a few da>s at a time. . . . The 
number 6t available divisions was shrinking . . units were 

hopelessly mixed up, the supply of ammunition wa.'* getting 
steadil> shorter. . . . The situation on the Western front gave 
cause for greater anxiety than I had anticipated. But at that time 
I did not realize its full significance It was just as well, other- 
wise 1 could ncvei have had the couiage to take the important 
decision to transfer still more divisions from the heavily engaged 
Western front to the Pastern in order to recover the initiative 
there and deal Roumania a decisive blow.' 

The increasing sense of dominating the enemy and the resolute 
desire for a decision at all costs led in vSeptember to a most im 
provident disclosure of the caterpillar vehicles. The first of these 
had early in January been mameuvred in Hatfield Park in the 
presence of the King, Lord Kitchener and several high authorities. 
Lord Kitchener was sceptical; hut Mr. IJoyd George was keen, 
and the British Headquarters mildly interested. Fifty of these 

^ Die 27 fnfantciic Division int Weltkrieg. 

^My War Memories, p. 244. 
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engines, developed with great secrecy under the purposely mis- 
leading name of ‘Tanks.’ had been completed. They arrived in 
France during the early stages of the Battle of the Somme for 
experimental purposes and the training of their crews. When it 
was seen how easily they crossed trenches and flattened out en- 
tanglements made for trial behind the British line, the force of 
the conception appealed to the directing minds of the Army. 
The Headquarters Staff, hitherto so lukewarm, now wished to 
use them at once in the battle. Mr. Lloyd George thought this 
employment of the new weapon in such small numbers prema- 
ture. He informed me of the discussion which was proceeding. 
I was so shocked at the proposal to expose this tremendous 
secret to the enem> upon such a petty scale and as a mere make- 
weight tc* wl.vtt 1 was sure could only be an indecisive operation, 
that 1 sought an interview with Mr. Asquith, of whom 1 was then 
a very definite opponent. The Prime Minister received me in the 
most friendly manner, and listened so patiently to my appeal 
that I thought 1 had succeeded in convincing him. But if this were 
so, he did not make his will ellective; and on September 15 the 
first tanks, or 'large armoured cars' as thev were called in the 
Communique, went into action on the front of the Fourth Army 
attacking between the Combles ravine and Martinpuich. 

In a memorandum drawn up by General Swinton several 
months before, when he was organizing the Tank Corps, it had 
been urged that the tanks should lead the attack, combined in as 
large numbers as possible, with large forces of infantry launched 
at once behind them This advice was not accepted. The tanks — 
what there were were dispersed in twos and threes against 
specified strong points or singly for special purposes They were 
used as the merest make- weight Of 5^ tanks in T rance 49 
reached the battlefield, and of these 35 reached their starting 
points, of which 31 crossed the Germans trenches. Although suf- 
fering from all the diseases of infancy, and with their crews 
largely untrained, it was immediately proved that r uew factor 
had been introduced into the war. One single tank on this first 
occasion, finding the attacking infantry b' id up in front of Flers 
by wire and machine guns, climbed over the German trench, and 
travelling along behind it, immediately and without loss forced 
its occupants, 300 strong, to surrender. Only ^ tanks surmounted 
all the difhcullics and pushed on ahead of the infantry, Wherc- 
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€ver a tank reached its objective, the sight of it was enough, and 
the astounded Germans forthwith fled or yielded. Ten days later, 
on September 25, another tank, a female, followed by two com- 
panies of infantry, cleared 1,500 yards of the Gird Trench, and 
took 8 German Officers and 363 men prisoners, apart from 
numerous killed and wounded, with a total loss to the British 
of only 5 men. Let these episodes be contrasted with the 
massacre of the 8th Division already described. 

Meanwhile, to achieve this miniature success, and to carry the 
education of the professional mind one stage further forward, a 
secret of war which well used would have procured a world- 
shaking victory in 1917 had been recklessly revealed to the 
enemy. Providentially however the scales of convention dark- 
ened also the vision of the German General Staif and clouded 
even the keen eye of Ludendorff. In the same way the Germans 
had exposed their secret plans of poison gas by its use on a small 
scale at Ypres in 1915, when they had no reserves to exploit the 
initial success. But their enemy did not in that instance neglect 
the knowledge the> were given. 


During the whole month of July, the public and the Cabinet 
were continually assured that the losses of the Germans in the 
Somme Battle far exceeded our own. The casually tables in an 
earlier chapter, The Blood Test,’ show the falsity of this im- 
pression. Sir Douglas Haig was not at this time well served by 
his advisers in the Intelligence Department of General Head- 
quarters.’ The temptation to tell a Chief in a great position the 
diings he most likes to hear is one of the commonest explana- 
tions of mistaken policy. Thus the outlook of the leader on 

^ The reader is here rcferied to my unabridged memoirs {The Wotld 
Ciisis, 1916-1918, Vol. I) for the text of the mcmofandiini exposing 
my .onception of the tiue situation which 1 wrote while the Battle 
of the Somme was in progress and which was circulated to the Cabinet 
by Sir Frederick Smith, afterwards Lord Birkenhead, It is offered in 
suppoit of my claim that I pa-iS no important criticisms on the conduct 
of commanders in the light of after-knowledge unless there exists docu- 
mentary proof that substantially the same criticisms were put on 
record before or duiing the event and while every point disputed was 
unknowable. 
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whose decision fateful events depend is usually far niore 
sanguine than the brutal facts admit. 

Yet when events are suiveyed m retrospect, it does not seem 
just to throw the reproach of this batlle upon Sir Douglas Haig, 
The esoteric Buddhists believe that at the end of each life a new 
being is created, heir to the faults or the virtues of his forerunner. 
The tragedies of 1916 had been decreed by the events of 1915. 
The failure of the Allied Governments in that year to ellect the 
destruction of Turkey and the union of the Balkans against the 
Central Powers left open no favourable means of action. The 
French agony at Verdun compelled a British lelieving counter- 
attack in France, before the new Biitish armies, and particularly 
their vastly expanded ai tillers, were suihciently trained to save 
the assaulliiij t»*oops the heaviest los^ The tanks, though already 
conceived, had yet to be born and i eared. Resources did not 
exist suflicient to mount simultaneously several offensives along 
the battle front, thus leaving the enemy uncertain to the last 
moment of the true point of attack Indispensable preparation 
destroyed equally indispensable surprise, ^et the call to attack 
was peremptory. Delay was impossible Sir Douglas Haig, like 
all the Commanders on the Western hront, would no doubt, had 
he been responsible, have opposed the great turning movement 
in the south-east ot t urope which v\as po'^sible in 1915 and the 
consequences of which alone could have yielded decisive 
results in 1916. He was also contiJcnt and convinced of bieaking 
the German front upon the Somme But had he been as reluctant 
as he was ardent to attack the Cjeinuin positions, he could not 
have remained idle. Ine\v»iable loices carried rulers and ruled 
along together as the wheels of bate i evolved. 

Nevertheless the campaign of 1916 on the Western Front was 
from beginning to end a welter of slaughter, which after the 
issue was determined left the Biitish and French armies weaker 
In relation to the Ciermans when it o^xined, while the actual 
battle fronts vvcie not appreciably altered, and except for the 
relief of Verdun, which relieved the Ciermans no less than the 
French, no strategic advantage ot any kind had been gained. The 
German unwisdom in attacking Verdun wa^ more than cancelled 
in French casualties, and almost cancelled in the general strategic 
sphere by the heroic prodigality of the French defence. The loss 
in prestige which the Ciermans sustained through their failure to 
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take Verdun was to be more than counterbalanced by their 
success in another theatre while all the time they kept their battle 
front unbroken on the Somme. 

But this sombre verdict, which it seems probable posterity will 
endorse in still more searching terms, in no way diminishes the 
true glory of the British Army. A young army, but the finest 
we have ever marshalled; improvised at the sound of the cannon- 
ade, every man a volunteer, inspired not only by love of country 
but by a widespread conviction that human freedom was 
challenged by military and Imperial tyranny, they grudged no 
sacrifice however unfruitful and shrank from no ordeal however 
destructive. Struggling forward through the mire and filth of the 
trenches, across the corpse-strewn crater fields, amid the flaring, 
crashing, blasting barrages and murderous machine-gun fire, con- 
scious of their race, proud of their cause, they seized the most 
formidable soldiery in Curopc by the throat, slew them and 
hurled them unceasingly backward. If two lives or ten lives were 
required by their commanders to kill one Cierman, no word of 
complaint ever rose from the lighting troops. No attack however 
forlorn, however fatal, found them without ardour. No slaughter 
however desolating prevented them from returning to the charge. 
No physical conditions however severe deprived their com- 
manders 'of their obedience and loyalty. Martyrs not loss than 
soldiers, they fulfilled the high purpose of duty with which they 
were imbued. The battlefields of the Somme were the graveyards 
of Kitchener’s Army. The flower of that generous manhood 
which quitted peaceful civilian life in every kind of workaday 
occupation, which came at the call of Britain, and as we may 
still hope, at the call of humanity, and came from the most 
remote parts of her Empire, was shorn away for ever in 1916. 
Unconquerable except by death, which they had conquered, they 
have set up a monument of native virtue which will command 
the wonder, the reverence and the gratitude of our island people 
as long as w^e endure as a nation among men. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


THE ROUMANIAN DISASTER 

W E have seen how easily at the beginning of 1916 
Roumania in her isolated position could have been in- 
duced or compelled to join the Teutonic Powers. We have seen 
how Falkenhayn, by turning to the west towards France and 
allowing Austria to do the same towards Italy, had relieved 
Roumania fiom adverse pressure and enabled her to preserve for 
another six months her altitude of ambiguous watchfulness. 
Events of a decided character were now to take place. 

At the end of August the second of the two great catastrophes 
which Falkenhayn's unwisdom had prepared fell upon the Central 
Empires. Roumania declared war. Although this danger had been 
approaching since BrusiloIVs victors at the beginning of June, 
and important precautionary measures taken to guard against 
it. the actual declaration came much sooner than the German 
Government had expected, and fell as a shock upesn German 
public opinion. A spontaneous movement of anger and disgust 
swept across the German Pmpire. The positicsn of Germany was 
indeed more critical at this juncture than at any other period of 
the war until the final collapse The Battle of Verdun was still 
making enormous inroads upon German lesourccs. and a most 
serious moral defeat impended there. The Battle of the Somme 
was in full blast. The British, undeterred by their losses, con- 
tinued to throw fresh divisions into the struggle, and to launch 
their formidable attacks at brief intervals. The strain upon the 
Germans in the West was intense. The sense of failure at Verdun, 
and of being slowly overpowered and worn down by superior 
forces on the Somme, had affected the morale of their troops. 
Physical exhaustion and battle losses had reduced the German 
reserves to the slenderest proportions, and many more weeks of 
crisis and uncertainty lay between the hard-pressed front and 
the shield of winter. Meanwhile the failure of Austria was glar- 
ing. The whole Southern front in the Fast was still in a state of 
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flux. The Russian tide rolled forward; no limits could yet 
be assigned to its advance. Scores of thousands of Czech troops 
had eagerly surrendered to the enemy, and were being enrolled 
bodily as a separate army corps in the Russian ranks. The 
Italian counter-offensive on the Isonzo was developing. The 
whole resisting power of the Austro-Hungarian Empire quivered 
on the verge of collapse. At this moment a fiesh, brave and well- 
trained army of 500.000 Roumanians was thrown into the 
adverse scale, and entered the conflict in that very theatre where 
the Teutonic Powers were weakest and most vulnerable. The 
vital granaries and oil-fields of Roumania were lost, and even 
the great Hungarian Plain itself was in dire peril. All the time 
the pressure ot the blockade sapped the vitality of the German 
masses, and hampered and complicated at a thousand points the 
manufacture of war material. 

In this dark and almost desperate hour the Emperor, inter- 
preting the mood of the German people, turned to the great twin 
captains of war who had defended the Eastern marches so long 
against heavy odds, and on whose brows still shone the lustre 
of Tannenberg On August 28, the moriow of the Roumanian 
declaration, Falkenhayn was notified by i^ount von Eyncker. 
head of the Emperor’s Military Cabinet, that His Majesty had 
decided to* summon Hindenburg and LudcndorlT to his presence. 
Rightly accepting this intimation as dismissal, Falkenhayn 
resigned forthwith; and that same evening Hindenburg as Chief 
of the Staff, and Ludendorff as First Quartermaster-General' 
with equal poweis, assumed the supreme direction of the Central 
Empires in the war. 

What are the relations between these two men‘^ Hindenburg 
has described them as those of a happy marriage ‘In such a 
relationship,’ he writes,- "how can a third parly clearly dis- 
tinguish the merits of the individuals? They are one in thought 
and action, and often what the one says is only the expression 
of the wishes and feelings of the other. After I had learnt the 
worth of General Ludendorff, and that was soon, I realized that 
one of my principal tasks was as far as possible to give free scope 
to the intellectual powers, the almost superhuman capacity for 

• In the German Army the deputies of the Chief of the General 
Staff bore the old title of Quartermaster General 

of My Life Marshal von Hindenburg, p 84 
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work and untiring resolution of my Chief of Staff, and if neces- 
'^ry clear the way for him, the way in which our common 
aesires and our common goal pointed. . . . The harmony of our 
military and political convictions formed the basis for our joint 
views as to the proper use of our resources. Differences of 
opinion were easily reconciled, without our relations being dis- 
turbed by a feeling of forced submission on either side.’ 

The old Feild-Maishal was uplifted by his patriotism and 
character above jealousy. His great age and the vast changes 
which had taken place in warfare since he had passed his 
military prime led him willingly to leave the initiative, the pre- 
paration and the execution almost entirely to his volcanic col- 
league, while he himself in full agreement on the largest decisions 
came in with ponderous weight to clear obstacles and opposition 
from the path. Throughout the struggle an absolute unity was 
presented. 

But when we look beneath appearances to the facts, there can 
be no doubt that I udendorlT managed everything and that 
Hindenburg was chosen largely to enable him to manage every- 
thing. It was in LudendorfTs brain that the great decisions were 
lakcn. It was under his competent hand that the whole move- 
ment and control of the German armies, and of much more than 
the armies, proceeded. Ludendorff was the man of the German 
General Staff. This military priesthood w'as throughout the 
dominating and driving power of Germany, not only through the 
lifty-two months of the war, but to a very large extent in the 
situation that preceded it and brought it about. The representa- 
tives of the General Staff were bound together by the closest ties 
of professional comradeship and common doctrine. They were 
to the rest of the Army w'hat the Jesuits in their greatest period 
had been to the Church of Rome. Their representatives at the 
side of every Commander and at Headquarters spoke a language 
and preserved confidences of their own. The German Generals 
of Corps, Armies, Army-Group Commanders, nay, Hindenburg 
himself, were treated by this confraternity, to an extent almost 
incredible, as figureheads, and frequently a.^ nothing more. The 
staffs arranged everything without a word about the authority, 
opinions or desires of their generals. It is the General Staff which 
conducts the operations, gives decisions and notifies them to the 
subordinate formations. Ludendorff throughout appears as the 
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unconiesled master. In his numerous conversations with the 
Chief of the Staff of the Fourth Army, the name of Hindenburg 
is never mentioned to justify or to support a decision. 

This in no way detracts from the fame of Hindenburg, who 
yielded himself with magnanimity to a process which he was sure 
was in the best interests of his King and Country. But it is neces- 
sary to state what is believed to be the truth. 

« * « « * 

The golden opportunity for which Rouniania had so long 
watched had not only come. It had gone. 

As soon as the extent of the Russian victory was plainly 
apparent, the Cabinet of Bratiano definitely decided to enter the 
war. The long period of perplexity, hesitation, and bargaining 
had reached its conclusion. Now or never was the moment for 
Roumania to strike with all her strength for her national ambi- 
tion and for the unity and integrity of the Roumanian peoples. 
Once this decision was taken, not a day should have been lost 
in acting upon it. While Brusiloff’s armies were rolling forward 
in Galicia, while the Bohemian troops qf Austria were eagerly 
surrendering by scores of thousands, while the enormous booty 
in prisgners, arms and material was being collected by the 
astonished Russian soldiery, and before the German troops could 
be drawn from the north and the west to re-estabhsh the 
shattered front- -then was the hour for Roumanian intervention. 
A general mobilization of the Roumanian Army, if ordered 
about June lO, would have enabled considerable Roumanian 
forces to have come into action before the end of that month 
and while the whole south-eastern front of the Central Powers 
was in complete disorder. The consequences of this must have 
been far-reaching and might perhaps have proved decisive. 

The habit of bargaining, of waiting upon events, of trying to 
make hazard sure and wild adventure prudent, had become .so 
deeply engrained in Bratiano's policy that nearly two months 
were wasted in negotiations. Before they would commit them- 
selves, the Roumanian Government must have everything settled, 
must be promised the highest rewards and guaranteed a practically 
complete immunity. Military conventions regulating the con- 
tingent movements of Russian troops and of the Salonika 
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armies, and the supply of arms and munitions, not less than the 
^jpolitical, financial and territorial issues, were laboriously and 
incticulously debated by telegraph with the various Allied 
Cabinets. The British and French Governments — high in their 
hopes of impending victory on the Somnie — were suddenly eager 
to secure Roumanian aid at almost any price. Russia, for reasons 
which will presently be understood, appeared less ardent. Yet it 
was with Russia that all the principal military arrangements had 
perforce to be settled. In these discussions the rest of .lune and 
the whole of July slipped rapidly away. 

Meanwhile Falkenhayn was not idle. F verywhere in the east 
the German troops stood immovable again'^t the Russians, and 
from all parts ot the German lines reinforcements were scraped 
together and hurried to the scene of Brusilofl’s incursion By the 
end of June the Russian advance had slackened, and by the 
middle of July the Austro-German front was again continuous 
and more or less stabilized. The grasesi apprehensions upon the 
attitude of Roumania were justly entertained in Vienna, Berlin 
and Sofia. And during June and July Austrian and Bulgarian 
forces were steadily and to the fullest extent possible brought 
'into precautionary positions near the Roumanian frontiers. 

Jt w'as not until August 27 that Roumania declared war on 
Austria-Hungary, ordered general mobilization and prepared to 
launch her armies into Transylvania. She had exacted the fol- 
lowing military stipulations from the Allies: first, energetic 
action by the Russians against the Austrians, particularly in the 
Bukovina; secondly, two Russian divisions and a cavalry divi- 
sion to be sent on the first day of mobilization into the Dobruja; 
imd thirdly, an offensive by the Allies from Salonika simul- 
taneously with the Roumanian entry into the war. 

Not all these measures and their political counterparts put to- 
gether were worth the month or six weeks of precious time that 
had been lost in their discussion. Prudence had become im- 
prudence, and safety had been jeopardized by care and fore- 
thought. The Teutonic Powers had escaped from the luin with 
which the Brusiloff disaster had menaced them before they were 
called upon to bear the assault of a new antagonist. And this 
assault was no longer unexpected, but foreseen and vso far as 
their resources allowed, prepared against. Nevertheless the appa- 
rition in the field of Roumania with twenty-three organized 
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oivi^ioni) and with over 1,500,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
and the denial of the Roumanian supplies of corn and oil. 
seemed both to friend and foe to constitute at this moment one 
of the most terrible blows which Germany and her reeling part- 
ner had yet been called upon to encounter. 

* * * * * 

While the German and Bulgarian storm-clouds are gathering 
around Roumania, we must examine the situation on the 
Salonika front, from which Roumania had been led to expect 
timely and immediate succour. 

The presence of the Allied Army based on Salonika was one 
of the determining factors in the decision of Roumania. Nearly 
400,000 men of h\e nations — rrench, British and Serbian, an 
Italian division and a Russian Brigade- - were now scattered 
along and behind the front established at the foot of the Bul- 
garian mountain wall. Roumania had stipulated that this army 
should begin a general ollcnsivc against the Bulgarians, it |x>s- 
sible a fortnight before, and at the worst simultaneously with, 
her entry into the war. Both the British and French Governments 
had agreed to this. Accordingly on Jolfre had fallen the duty of 
ordering Cjcncral Sarrail who commanded the Allied Army to 
set his forces in motion not later than August U'. ‘At the moment 
which is judged opportune the Army of the Orient will attack, 
with all forces united, the Allied enemy along the Greek frontier, 
and in ca.se of success will pursue them in the general direction 
of Sofia,’ This ambitious command did not correspond with the 
realities. The British Commander-in-C'hief, (jeneral Milne, re- 
ported that an offensive against the Bulgarians would not suc- 
ceed. He thought that determined troops could hold the Bul- 
garian position for ever. I he extent of the front, the lack of 
adequate forces, the diliicultics of co-operation between three 
nationalities, the doubtful quality of the .Serbians on the ex- 
po.sed left flank, and the inadequate heavy artillery were among 
the i Ivcrsc points on which he dwelt. Sir William Robertson re- 
corded his opinion that the Bulgarians were fine fighters in their 
own country, that the Serbians had not recovered from their 
disaster, and that not a single British officer was in favour of 
the enterprise. The British Government had no confidence in 
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^General Sarraii, and friction was continuous between him and 
British colleagues. 

These pessimistic views were not entirely justified by the sub- 
sequent facts. The Serbians, after reorganization, training and 
feeding, showed themselves when the time came implacable 
troops. But it is remarkable that the British Cabinet, in the face 
of the reports submitted to them, should nevertheless have joined 
with the French in encouraging Roumania to count upon an 
effective offensive b> the Salonika Army. There was indeed no 
means by which the Allied forces in the Balkans could prevent 
Bulgaria from throwing her main strength against Roumania. 



mrn^mm £nof Se/>temter. *9/6. 

« ■ ■ ■ ■ S rjo/ c/" No vemder , /S/6. 

In the upshot it was arranged that Cicneral Milne with the 
British should guard SarraiKs right flank in an actual defensive, 
while vSarrail himself was forced to reduce the general offensive 
ordered by Jollre to demonstrations and an en\ eloping attack 
by the Serbians. 1 ven so he had to feed eight divisions along 
a single line* of railway. On the whole front be could muster 
no more than 14 divisions against 23 Bulgarian and German divi- 
sions fortified on strong mountain lines. The date even of these 
limited operations was retarded until the end of September. 
Meanwhile the Gcrman-Bulgarians struck first, and though re- 
pulsed elsewhere reached the sea and captured a Greek Division 
, at Kavala on September 18. In the circumstances it was remark- 
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uMc that Sarrail should have succeeded to the extent of taking 
Monastir. On the actual front of attack the forces were almost^ 
equal; each mustered 190.000 men and 800 or 900 guns. But' 
the achievement in no way influenced the struggle in which the 
fate of Roumania was decided. Had all the faults of tempera- 
ment and character which are charged against General Sarrail 
been replaced by equally undisputed virtues, no better result 
could have been obtained. 

« « * « 3)1 

I 

The perilous pc^sition of Roumania became apparent from 
the moment of her declaration of war. The main portion of the 
Kingdom consisted of a tongue of land about three hundred 
miles long and a hundred wide between the wall of the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps on the north and the broad Danube on the south. 
About the centre of this tongue lay the capital. Bucharest. Be- 
yond the mountains gathered the Austrians and the Germans; 
behind the Danube the Bulgarians crouched Four months 
sufficed to crack Roumania like a nut between these pincers. 

A word may be said about each of the Roumanian frontiers. 
The Danube, which here (lows for a great part of its course 
through a deep trough in the plain and is in main places nearly 
a mile wide, appeared a trusts barrier Fhc principal passages 
at Sistova, 1 urturkai and Silislria were guarded b> fortresses 
reckoned foimidable before the advent ol the heavy howitzer. 
As the Danube descends to its mouth, it encloses between its 
waters and the Black Sea the province of the Dobiuja which Rou- 
mania had at the end of the second Balkan war seized with- 
out fighting from prostrate Bulgaria An advance into the Do- 
bruja. left hand on the Danube, right hand on the seashore, 
stirred every Bulgarian ambition and cut at the very root of the 
Roumanian tongue. 

The mountain range to the north was a more effective defence 
than the line of the Danube I he Transylvanian Alps rise to a 
height of six or .seven ihou.sand feet by three tiers of forest, of 
grassy upland and finally of rocky but rounded sumnuts. This 
rampart is pierced from north to south by four major |>asscs" - 
sudden clefts two or three thousand feet deep and many miles 
in length, traversed by inferior roads of which the most westerly 
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i the one which follows ihe Vulkan pass. The Transylvanian 
ips turn at their eastern extremity through more than a right 
gle into the Carpathians, between which and the Russian fron- 
tier on the river Pruth lies Moldavia, the northern province of 
Roumania. Such was the theatre of the new war. 

Rouniania niobili/cd on August 27 twenty-three divi^ons, of 
which ten were well trained, five less well trained, and the re- 
mainder reserve formations aggregating over 5rX),0(X) men. The 
Roumanian Arm> was h(nvc\cr weak in artiilcr> and ill supplied 
with ammunition Her principal arsenal had exploded mysteri- 
ously a few days bclore her entrv into the war. She was ill 
equipped with field telephones, and possessed ver> few aero- 
planes. no trench mortars and no poison ga^. Her State^smen seem 
at first t(^ hav^ cherished the hope fantastic in view of the past 
“that Bulgaria would not declare war upon her. When this hope 
was dispelled on September I. Roumania continued to trust to 
the intervention of Cieneral Sarrail to hold the Bulgarian strength 
on the Salonika front She also hoped that the Germans would 
be too hard pressed to spare any substantia’ forces, and she re- 
lied upon definite promises of stronu and prompt Russian aid. 
the Roumanian forces were divided into four armies, 
of which the Third guarded the Danube and the Dobru- 
ja, the first and Second held the passes through the Transyl- 
vanian Alps, and the bourih, hoping latei for co-operation from 
the Second, invaded Transvlvania through the CarpathMis. A 
central Reserve of 50, (MX) men guarded Bucharest. 

At the outset there were in Transvlvania only five tired 
Austrian divisions, but in the carl> pari of September tour Ger- 
man divisions were already approaching Of these troops Falken- 
hayn was himself placed in command on i>eptembcr 6. Bc>ond 
the Danube and towards the Dobruja three Bulgarian divisions 
and a cavalry division and part of a German division from the 
Salonika front were assembled under the redoubtable Mackensen. 

Although the Roumanians had a large numerical «ni:>eriority, 
it was impossible to siud> the war map without anxiety. Mr. 
Lloyd Cicorge, then Secretary of Stale for V\’ar, explained to me 
fully the situation; and after vve had miujally alarmed each 
other in a long talk at Walton Heath, he wrote a serious though 
belated warning to the Prime Minister. Sarrail and the Salonika 
Army could not be col into motion. There remained onlv the 
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Russian aid, and here again fortune was perverse. The treaty 
which the old King of Roumania had made before the war with 
Austria-Hungary had led Russia to regard Roumania as a 
potential enemy. In consequence the south Russian railway sys- 
tem withered away towards the Roumanian frontier, and there 
was actually a gap of twenty miles between the Russian railhead 
at Reni and the nearest Roumanian line at Galat/. It was there- 
fore impossible for Russia to come with any speed to the succour 
of her new Ally. Alexciell and the very able Russian StalT under- 
stood the Roumanian problem far better than the impatient 
western Allies, and their misgivings had been apparent in the 
lukewarm attitude of Russia towards Roumanian intervention. 

Jubilation at the accession of a new AIIn was still resounding 
through the French and British Press when startling news 
arrived. On September I iVfackensen invaded the Dobruja. On 
September 6. with the Bulgarian Army and Cicrman howitzers 
he smashed the Danubian fortress of Turturkai and captured 
25,00() Roumanians and l(X) guns. Swiftly advancing through 
the Dobruja, Mackensen had by the end of September come 
almost abreast of Consian/a on the Black Sea. taking the aban- 
doned fortress ci Silislria on his way. By the third week in 
October he haci taken C\)nstant/a. Leaving half his army to 
defend -the conquered territory by an entrenched line fiom the 
Danube to the sea, he brought the remainder, strengthened by 
a Turkish division tind an additional Bulgarian divi^ion. across 
the Danube opposite Bucharest, which he threatened at a distance 
of barely forty miles This menace was not without it> object. 
While the Bulgarian invasion of the Dobruja had been prcx'ccd- 
ing, F'alkenhayn was probi.ng the passes c)f the Transylvanian 
Alps and seeking incessantly now here, now there to force 
his way through Ihe F irst and Second Roumanian armies how- 
ever maintained a stout resistance, while the Fourth, which had 
debouched from the C arpathians, continued to drive the Aus- 
trians westward. I3ut the disaster at Turturkai, the invasion of 
the Dobruja. and finally Mackensen's menace to Bucharest, had 
already absorbed the Roumanian central reserve of SO.tXK) men. 
General Avercscu. placed in command of the southern front, 
peremptorily demanded that the Roumanian Fourth Army 
should be recalled from Transylvania, that the Second and 
Third Armies should be reduced to the minimum compatible 
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with holding the passes, and that the whole strength of Roumania 
T^^hould be thrown against the Bulgarians This at any rate was 
a military plan. It was resisted with equal vehemence by General 
Presan who commandcil in the noiih I he controversy was 



acute, and the debate well balaiKcd In the end, as would be 
e\|x\led. a compiomise was reached w’ 'reby Cicneral Presan 
continued to invade Iransvlvania with forces too weak to be 
cfTective; and Cieneral Averescu obtained enough trcK>ps from 
the armies holding the passes to cndangei the defence, but not 
enough to oveicome the Bukariaiis 
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Roumania had now been at war for two months, and by the 
beginning of November five additional German divisions and^ 
two cavalry divisions had joined Falkenhayn’s army. Thus 
powerfully reinforced, he attacked the Vulkan pass in earnest. 
By November 26 he had forced his way through and entered the 
Roumanian plain, descending the valley of the Jiu and inci- 
dentally cutting oil the Roumanian forces holding the tip of the 
tongue near Orsova. Thi^ movement compromised in succession 
the defence of the other passes. By the end of November, Falken- 
hajn had joined hands with Mackensen from across the Danube; 
and on December 6. after a well-contested three-days’ battle 
between Falkcnha\n\ and Mackensen’s armies, together 
amounting to fifteen divisions, and what was left of the 
Roumanian forces, he entered Bucharest in triumph. The Rou- 
manians, defending themselves stubbornly, retreated eastward 
towards the considerable Russian Arm> \vhich had now at last 
arrived. Notwithstanding torrential rains and winter conditions, 
Falkenha\n and Mackensen followed apace. The roads ceased to 
exist. The troops were short of food and every necessity. Luden- 
dorff, according to Falkenha>n, sent Hoods of telegrams, as 
supernuou^ as they were unpleasant,’’ but neither winter clothing ‘ 
nor supplies. Still the Germans persevered, and after a series of 
stern battles mainl> against Russian forces, reached the Sereth 
River on January 7. Here their advance ended. The tongue of 
Roumania had been torn out b> its roots. There remained of 
that unhappy Kingdom only the northern province. In this nar- 
row region around the town of Jassy what remained of the 
armies which four months before had entered the war so full 
of hope endured for many months privation and even famine, 
from which not only thousands of soldiers but far larger num- 
bers of refugees perished lamentably. Thus did Roumania share 
in the end the hideous miseries of all the Balkan peoples. 

How Linteachable, how blinded by their passions are the race.s 
of men! The Great War, bringing tribulation to so many, otlered 
to the Christian peoples of the Balkans their supreme oppor- 
tunity. Others had to toil and dare and suffer. They had only 
to forgive and to unite. By a single spontaneous realization of 
their common interests the Confederation of the Balkans would 
have become one of the great Powers of Furope, with Constan- 

^ Der I cldzug dci 9 Armer, 1916-17, Part JI, pp. 93-100. 
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tinople, under some international instrument, as its combined 
/:apital. A concerted armed neutrality followed by decisive inter- 
vention at the chosen moment against their common enemies, 
Turkey and Austria, could easily have given each individual 
State the major part of its legitimate ambitions, and would have 
given to all safety, prosperity and power. They chose instead to 
drink in company the corrosive cup of internecine vengeance. 
And the cup is not yet drained. 

« « « « 4c 

It is now necessary to return to those domains of British 
politics which we quilled after the formation of the Coalition 
Government ol ^he end of Ma>, 1915. It was then observed that 
the new Cabinet, although composed of a large number of 
eminent and upright men, was a cumbrous and unsatisfactory 
instrument for the waging of a great war From the outset cer- 
tain remarkable cleavages and personal currents were apparent. 
These cleavages and currents did not follow regular Parl> lines, 
^ but responded rather to the shades of temperament and opinion 
found in every Party. There was the old Liberal school gathered 
round the Prime Minister, w'hich was reluctant to proceed to 
drastic domestic measures for the conduct of the war. They were 
not without ihcir aHinitics among the Conservatives. This school 
was deeply impressed with the financial difficulties ai'. mg out 
of the enormous payments we were forced to make to the* United 
Slates to equip ourselves and our Allies on the greatest scale. 
They were avcise from proceeding to extremes in the industrial 
sphere in order to procure the greatest output in munitions. 
Above all they were opposed to the principle of compulsory ser- 
vice to maintain the armies in the field. It was upon this issue 
that the main division of opinion and feeling crystallized. 

Up till the middle of 1915 the eager crowds of the volunteers 
had far exceeded our capacity to equip and organize them. Over 
three million men had already come forward freely. They repre- 
sented all that was best and strongest in the patriotism of the 
British nation. But by the summer of 1915 the outflow was 
already greater than the intake. It was plain that British armies 
of 70 divisions and stiil less of 100 divisions could not be main- 
tained in the field during 1^16 without entirelv new measures, 
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The strict Liberal school, headed by the Prime Minister, 
favoured further efforts at voluntary recruiting. Most of the Con- 
servative Ministers, supported by Mr. Lloyd George — and until 
I retired from the Government, by myself — were convinced that 
immediate compulsion was unavoidable. Lord Kitchener, how- 
ever, rightly proud of the wonderful response which had assisted 
his successive appeals for volunteers, leaned to the side of Mr. 
Asquith and turned the balance against the adoption of com- 
pulsory service at this lime. But the war ploughed mercilessly 
on and early in January, 1916, under the imperious force of 
events, the Cabinet crisis upon conscription renewed itself with 
violent intensity. And now the grim necessity of facts was rein- 
forced by a movenieiil of a moral character exciting the passions 
of enormous masses of people. Three and a half million men 
had volunteered. They were not enough. Were they in virtue of 
their voluntary engagement to be sent back to the front no matter 
how often they were wounded? Were elderly, weakly, shattered 
volunteers to be pressed into the conflict while hundreds of 
thousands of sturdy youths lived as far as possible their ordinary 
life? Were the citizens of the Territorial F orce or soldieis of the 
Regular Army who>e engagements had expired tv) be compelled 
to continue, while others who had made no sacrifice were not 
even to be compelled to begin? From three and a half million 
families whose beloved breadwinner, whose hero, was giving all 
freely to the country's cause -families representing the .strongest 
elements on which the life of the nation depended arose the 
demand that victory should not be delayed and slaughter pro- 
longed because others refused to do their duly. At Iasi, at the 
end ot January, Lord Kitchener changed sides and Mr. Asquith 
gave way. In the end only one Minister, Sir John Simon, resigned 
from the administration. A Conscription Bill was presented to 
Parliament and swiftly passed by overwhelming majorities. 

The new' Act was however, as might be expected from the 
internal struggle which had produced it, an unsatisfying com- 
promise. It neither secured the numbers of men that would be 
needcc, nor did it meet the now fierce demand for equalization 
of sacrifice. In April a new crisis upon the extension of com- 
pulsion developed in the Cabinet. The previous struggle had left 
its marks on both sides, and differences of temperament of a 
profound character had been revealed between colleagues to all 
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whom the national cause was equally dear. This time it 
Vmed certain that Mr. Lloyd George would resign and the 
Cabinet be broken up, and plans were elaborated to form a 
strong Opposition pledged to the enforcement of extreme war 
measures. 

ft was suggested that the I eaders of such an opposition in the 
House of Commons should be Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward 
Carson, and I was urged from many quarters to take my place 
at their side. The Scottish battalion I had been commanding for 
some months in Flanders having been disbanded through the 
lack of men, 1 was accorded leave to return to the Parliamentary 
sphere. In May Parliament appointed by Statute two Committees 
of Inquiry into the operations in Mesopotamia and at the Dar- 
danelles, and { K)und nivsell immediately involved for nearly 
a >ear in a continued and harassing defence of my own 
responsibilities as set forth in this account. It is from the stand- 
point of a private member not without information upon secret 
matters that I record the events of the next twelve months. 

^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The conscription crisis in April, W16. was how'ever averted by 
further concessions on the part of Mr. Asquith. A new National 
Service Bill was passed, and Mr I lovd Cieorge remained in the 
Ciovernnient. During the summer and autumn the Cv* dilion 
Ciovernmcnl hung uneasilv together racked b\ many stresses and 
strains. The reproaches which sprang trom the luin of Poumania 
and the downfall of all the hopes of F>16 renewed the struggle 
between the two .sections ol the Cabinet. The resignation of Mr. 
I lovd George led immediatelv to the fall of the Government. 
The kalcidoscojac groupings and re-groupings of the Ministerial 
personages which acccMiipanicd this event, will some day form a 
profoundly instructive cl)apter in British conslilulional history. 

On December 5 Mr. As(iuiih tendered to the King his resigna- 
tion and that of his Ministry. Mr. Bonar Law, summoned by 
the wSovcrcign, advised that Mr. I lovd Gei v was the only pos- 
sible successor. I'vcry etlorl to induce Mr. Asquith to associate 
himself with the new Administration was made without success. 
Followed by all his I ibcral colleagues, with the exception of Mr. 
IJo^'d George, he retired into tialrioiic opposition, and the new 
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Triumviraie of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
Edward Carson assumed, with what were in practice dictatorial 
powers, the direction of affairs. These decisions were not chal- 
lenged by Parliament, w'ere accepted by the nation, and were 
acclaimed by the Press. 

The new Prime Minister wished to include me in his Govern- 
ment; but this idea was received with extreme disfavour by im- 
portant personages whose influence during this crisis was 
decisive. Lord Northcliffe was animated at this time by a violent 
hostility to me. He made haste to announce in The Times and 
the Daily Mail that it had been firmly resolved to exclude fronit. 
office those w'ho had been responsible for the failures of the war, 
and that the public would ‘learn with relief and satisfaction that 
Mr. Churchill would not be offered any post in the new Adminis- 
tration.’ He also endeavoured- though happily without succes:> 
— to veto the appointment of Mr. Balfour as Foreign Secretary. 
Four prominent Conservatives, judged indispensable to the new 
combination, signed or niade a statement stipulating as a con- 
dition of taking office that neither 1 nor 1 ord Northcliffe should 
be Ministers. To this extent therefore though perhaps in a 
manner scarcely c<unplimeniary to himseir L ord Northcliffe rc-" 
ceived a pow'erful reinforcement in his view. It could certainly 
be adduced with validity that my conduct while First Lord was 
sub judice until the Dardanelles (ommission had presented its 
report. Mr. Lloyd Cieorge was in no position in these circum- 
stances to resist this oddly combined but formidable cabal. He 
therefore sent me a message a few days later, through a common 
friend. Lord Riddell, that he was determined to achieve his pur- 
po.se, but that the adverse forces were too strong for the moment. 
I replied through the same channel with a verbal declaration of 
political independence. 

Nevertheless my relations with the new Prime Minister 
e.spccially after a speech which 1 made in the Secret Session in 
May were such that although holding no office I became to a 
large extent his colleague. He repeatedly discussed with me every 
aspect of the war and many of his secret hopes and fears. He 
assured me of his determination to have me at his side It was 
from this somewhat anomalous position that 1 watched for the 
next six months the crisis of the submarine war and the disas- 
trous offensive in I ranee to be described in Chapter XLVL 
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Mr. Lloyd George possessed two characteristics which were in 
^^^rmony with this period of convulsion. First, a power of living 
in the present, without taking short views. Every day for him 
was filled with the hoix: and the impulse of a fresh beginning. 
He surveyed the problems of each morning with an eye un- 
obstructed by preconceived opinions, past utterances, or previous 
disappointments and defeats. In times of peace such a mood is 
not always admirable, nor often successful for long. But in the 
intense crisis when the world was a kaleidoscope, when every 
month all the values and relations were changed by some pro- 
digious event and its measureless reactions, this inexhaustible 
mental agility, guided b\ the main purpose of Victory, was a 
rare advantage. His intuition fitted the crisis better than the 
logical reasoning ul more iigid minds 

The quality of living in the present and starting afresh each 
day led directly to a second and invaluable aptitude. Mr. Lloyd 
George in this period seemed to have a peculiar power ot draw- 
ing from misfortune itself the means ol future success. From the 
U-boat depredations he obtained the convoy svstem: out of the 
disaster of Gaporetto he extracted the Supreme War Council: 
from the catastrophe of the 21st of March he drew the Unified 
Command and the immense American reinforcement. 

His asccndanc> in the high circles of Biilish Government and 
in the councils of the Allies grew in the tccdi of calamui 'S. He 
did not sit wailing ufKm events to give a wiseacre judgment. He 
grappled with the giant events and strove to compel them, un- 
dismayed by misitikes and their consequences Tradition and con- 
vention troubled him little He never sought to erect some 
military or naval ligure into a fetish behind whose reputation 
he could take refuge. The military and naval hierarchies were 
roughly handled and forced to adjust themselves to the im- 
perious need. Men of vigour and capacity from outside the 
Parliariientar> sphere became the ministerial heads of great de- 
partments. He neglected nothing that he perceived. Ail parts of 
the task of Government claimed his attention and interest. He 
lived solely for his work and was never opi ossed by it. He gave 
every decision when it was required. He scarcely ever seemed 
to bend under the burden. To his native adroitness in managing 
men and committees he now added a high sense of proportion 
in war policy and a power of delving to the root of unfamiliar 
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things. Under his Administration both the Island and the Lmpirc 
were effectually organized tor war He formed the Imperial War 
Cabinet which centred in a single executive the world-spread 
resources of the British Monarchy The convoy system, which 
broke the U-boat attack at sea the forward impulsion m 
Paiestine which overwhelmed the Turks, and the unified com- 
mand which inaugurated the victories in France, belonged in 
their main stress and resolve as acts of policy to no one so much 
as to the First Minister of the Crown 


CHAPHR \IV 

THF INTf RVI NllON Of FHI UNITFDST^TIS 


Wlniias the InijHiial (ntnuin (lOMnitmiit ha\L (imnittid np(aud 
nets of nar ai^auist tiu Gom ninu nt and th( fHopU of In Vmtid Sta!(s 
iff Atmnca fhaefon hi it l\cd f\ thi ynuiti an i thi Hoasi of 
Kept( untativi s of the Vnitid Statis of inuma in Conanw assimhhd 
I hat a stall of wai hctwcin thi Vniud States and thi l/npinal Cut man 
(lOMtnmuu whiih has fun thtust upon thi I nitid Statis is Inn by 
fotmalh diclatid and that th( Pusidint hi and hi is liirihy auihonsid 
and dircitcd to itnplos thi ititin na\id and militan fotiis of the 
Unitid States and thi tcsoutiis of thi (h/m ininent to unty on war 
af^ainst the Imperial Giiman Ciom tnniit t and to hnn^ tin lonflnl to 
(I siueissful tumination all flu iisnuii is of tin countty ini Intihy 
phdf^ed h\ th Cotn^n ss i f the Lnitid Statis 

[r ( n^ri ssn mil Ri solution of Aptil 6 P)I7 ] 

T HF beginning of 1917 was marked by three stupendous 
events the German dcclaiation of unlimited U-boat war, 
the intervention of the United States, and the Russian revolution 
Taken together these events constitute the second great climax 
of the war The order in which they were placed was decisive 
If tFe Russian revolution had occurred in January instead of in 
March, or if, alternatively, the Germans had waited to declare 
unlimited U-boat war until the summer, there would have been 
no unlimited U-boat war and consequently no intervention of 
the United States If the Allies had been left to face the collapse 
of Russia without being sustained by the intervention of the 
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United Stales* it seems certain that France could not have sur- 
v^ived the year, and the war would have ended in a Peace by 
^negotiation or, in other words, a German victory. Had Russia 
lasted two months less, had Germany refrained for two months 
more, the whole course of events would have been revolutionized. 
In this sequence wc discern the footprints of Destiny. Hither 
Russian endurance or German impatience was required to 
secure the entry of the United States, and both were forthcoming. 

The total defeat of Germany was due to three cardinal mis- 
takes: the decision to march through Belgium regardless of 
bringing Britain into the war; the decision to begin the un- 
restricted U-boat war regardless of bringing the United States 
into the war; and thirdly, the decision to use the German forces 
liberated from Ku>»sia in 1918 foi a final onslaught in France. 
But for the first mistake they would have beaten France and 
Russia easily in a year; but for the second mistake they would 
have been able to make a satisfactory peace in 1917: but for 
the third mistake they would have been able to confront the 
Allies with an unbicakable front on the Meuse or on the Rhine, 
^and to have made self-respecting terms as a price for abridging 
She slaughter. All these thice errors were committed by the same 
forces, and by the very forces that made the military strength 
of the German I mpirc. The German General Staff, which sus- 
tained the German cause with such wonderful power, was 
responsible for all these three fatal decisions. Thus nations as 
well as individuals come to ruin through the over-cxercisc of 
lho.se very qualities and faculties on which their dominion has 
been founded. 

However long the controversy may last, there will never be 
any agreement between the belligerent nations on the rights or 
wrongs of U-boat warfare I he Germans never understood, and 
never will understand, the horror and indignation with which 
their opponents and the neutral world regarded their attack. 
They believed sincerely that the outcry was only hyp<Krisy and 
propaganda. I'he law and custom of the sea were very old. They 
had grown up in the course of centuries and although fre- 
quently broken in the instance, had in the main stood the stress 
of many bitter contlicts between nations. To seize even an enemy 
merchant ship at sea was an act which imposed strict obligations 
on the captor. To make a neutral ship a prize of war stirred 
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whole histories of international law. But between taking a ship 
and sinking a ship was a gulf. The captor of a neutral ship at 
sea had by long tradition been bound to bring his prize into 
harbour and judge her before the Prize Courts. To sink her 
incontinently was odious; to sink her without providing for the 
safety of the crew, to leave that crew to perish in open boats 
or drown amid the waves was in the eyes of all seafaring peoples 
a grisly act. which hitherto had never been practised deliberately 
except by pirates. Thus old seagoing nations, particularly 
Britain, France, Holland, Norway and the United States, saw in 
the U-boat war against merchant ships, and particularly 
neutral merchant ships, depth beyond depth of enormity. And 
indeed the spectacle of helple.ss merchant seamen, their barque 
shattered tmd foundering, left with hard intention b> fellow- 
mariners to perish in the cruel sea, was hideous. 

But the Germans were newcomers on .vilt water. They cared 
little for all these ancient traditions of seafaring folk. Death for 
them was the same in whatever form it tame to men. It ended 
in a more or less painful manner their mortal span Why was 
it more horrible to be choked with salt water than with poison 
gas, or to starve in an open boat than to lol wounded but alive 
in No Man's land.’ The British blockade treated the whole of 
Germany as if it were a beleaguered fortress, and avowedly 
sought to starve the whole population men, women and chil- 
dren, old and young, wounded and sound into submi.ssion. 
Suppose the issues had arisen on land instead of at sea; suppo.se 
large numbers of Americans and neutrals had carried loot! or 
shell into the zone of the armies under the fire of the German 
artillery, suppose their convoys were known to be tiaversing 
certain roads towards the front: who would have hesitated for 
a moment to overwhelm them with drum-fire ami blast them 
from the face of the earth? Who ever hesitated to fire on towns 
and villages because helpless and inollensivc non-combatants 
were gathered there? If they came within reach of the guns, 
they had to take their chance, and why should not this apply 
to the 'torpedoes too? Why should it be legitimate to slay a 
neutral or a non-combatant on land by cannon if he got in the 
way, and a hideous atriK-ity to slay the same neutral or non- 
combatant by torpedo on the seas? Where was the sense in 
drawing distinctions between the two processes? Policy might 
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spread its web of calculation, but in ^ogic the path was clear. 

we will if necessary kill everyone of every condition who 
comes within our power and hinders us from winning the war, 
and we draw no distinction between land and sea. Thus the 
German Naval Staff. But the neutrals took a different view. 

The original driving power behind the U-boat attack on mer- 
chant ships was the rasping and energetic personality of Admiral 
von Tirpit/. We have already seen the fate of his first efforts. 
On February 4, 1915, he had proclaimed that from February 18 
onward ‘every Allied merchant vessel found within the waters 
surrounding the British Isles would be destroyed without its 
being alwavs possible to avoid dangers to the crews and pas- 
sengers,’ and that neutral ships would also be exposed to danger 
in the mr /v>i.c Ai that time lirpit/ had at his disposal no 
more than twenty to twenty-five suitable submarines, of which 
only one-third, say ^even or eight, could be on duty at a time. 
Having regard to the enormous traffic and numerous harbours 
of the British Isles as well as to our defensive measuies, we 
considered it certain that the effects of this attack would be com- 
jparalivcly unimportant to the volume of our trade. 1 therefore 
'announced immediately that we would publish every week the 
sinkings of mcichanl vessels effected b> the German submarines, 
together with the number ot ships entering and leaving British 
ports. The result fully justified our confidence, and by May, 
1915, Tirpit/\ failure to impede sea traffic with such puny 
resources was apparent to all. 

The anger of neutrals and the menacing altitude of the United 
States which the new form of sea warfare aroused, coupled with 
its feeble results in practice, convinced German Fmperor, Chan- 
cellor and Foreign Olhee after the sinking of the lusitanhi and 
Arabic that Tirpit/ was wiong and must be restrained. The 
operations of the U-boats were accoidingly restricted by succes- 
sive orders and hampered by vacillations of policy, and by the 
autumn of 1915 they died away altogether. The piemature 
exposure with inadequate forces of this method of warfare was 
of immense .service to Great Britain. Counter-measures of every 
kind and on the largest scale were from the beginning of 1915 
set on foot by the Admiralty under my direction. Armed small 
craft were multiplied to an enormous extent, both by building 
and conversion, the arming of merchantmen was pressed for- 
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ward, the nianceuvrcs of decoy ships- the ‘Q-boats,’ of which 
more hereiiflor- were perfected, and every scientiiic device^ 
offensive and defensive, against the submarines was made the 
object of ceaseless experiment and production. The first U-boat 
attack failed grotesquely, but the counter-measures which had 
been launched were continued at tull speed by Mr. Balfour and 
his Board all through 1^>15 and 1916. To this perseverance after 
the danger had apparentl) passed away, we owe in great measure 
our ultimate salvation. 

In the spring of 1916 Iirpii/ renewed his pressure upon the 
German Chancellor to permit the resumption of the U-boat war. 
He marshalled all his foices for the assault on Bethmann- 
Hollwcg. General von Falkenha\n was won over. Admiral von 
Holt/endorf was enthusiastic. Tirpit/ himself in his memoran- 
dum of februarv, 1916, wiote: - 

‘Immediate and relentless recourse to the submarine weapon 
is absolutely necessary ^ny further delay in the inlroduclion of 
unrestricted warfare will give f ngland lime for further naval 
and economic defensive measures and cause us greater losses 
in the end, and endanger quick success. The sooner the campaign 
be opened, the stxiner will success be reali/cd, and the more 
rapidlj and energetically will f ngland's hope ot defeating us 
by a war of exhaustion be destroyed. II we defeat f ngland. we 
break the backbone of the hostile coalition.'' 

Tirpitz accosted the I mperor aggiessively on F ebruary 23, 
1916, and demanded a decision. The I .mperor, who no doubt 
realized that pressure was Ixring bf ought to Ixjar upon him and 
his Chancellor from many quarters, summoned a meeting on 
March 6, from which he deliberately excluded Tirpitz. As tlic 
result of this meeting, at which the Chancellor, I alkenhayn and 
Holi/endorf were present, it was deckled to postpone the open- 
ing of unrestricted U-boat war indclinilcly. Orders which had 
been actually issued for lx:ginning it on April I wcio cancelled. 
Tirpitz immediately requested Ins dismissal, which was accorded 
to him on March 17. Ihe conflict was however maintained by 
the Naval Staff, and by Admiral Schcer. 

There were available for a IJ-boal campaign in the spting of 
1916 about fifty suitable vessels as against the twenty to Iwcnty- 

» Afv Memoirs Von Tirpitz, Vol II, p 419 
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five of the preceding year. Thus Tirpitz could have maintained 
less than twenty U-boats in constant action. Having regard to 
the progress of the British counter-measures, there is no reason 
to believe that this larger number would have imposed a serious 
strain upon our oversea supplies. But behind the fifty U-boats 
in commission no less than one hundred and fifty-seven were 
building within the German financial year 1916. When these 
were completed by the beginning of 1917, the issue would for 
the first time be of a grave character. The attack of twenty-five 
U-boats in February. 1915, was absurd; the attack by fifty 
U-boats in February, 1916, would easily have been defeated; but 
the attack of two hundred U-boats in February, 1917, raised 
possibilities of a different order. Jf Tirpitz, exercising almost 
super-human foresight and self-control, had made no submarine 
attack on commerce until at least two hundred U-boats were 
ready, and had not provoked us to counter-preparations in the 
meanwhile, no one can say what the result would have been. 
Happily the remedy increased with the danger. The U-boat 
menace was taking vast and terrible dimensions, but 

‘'rhe young disease which shall destroy at length 

Cirows with its growth and strengthens with its strength/ 

Now however we are coming to the end of 1916, and in the 
breathing space which winter still affords to warring nations, 
the German C hiefs haggardly surve>cd the deadly scx.ie. In spite 
of the disasters which had followed Falkenhayn’s decision to 
attack Verdun and to neglect the [ astern Fronts, Germany had 
survived. vShe had bled the French at Verdun: she had withstood 
the British upon the Somme; .she had repaired the breach made 
by BrusilolT; she had even found strength to strike down 
Roumania, and had emerged from the year’s welter with this 
trophy of victory. But the .sense of frightful peril, ot increasing 
pressure, of dwindling resources, of hard pressed fronts, of 
blockade-pinched pi^pulations, of red sand running oiu in the 
time-glass, lay heavily upon the leaders of Germany. Tn the 
West the Allies were preparing still . ^re formidable blows for 
the spring; Russian resistance was unweakened; it was even 
reviving on a scale almost incredible. But for the first time two 
hundred U-boats were at hand. Would it be possible with these 
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to starve Britain and so. even if war with the United States 
resulted, ‘break the backbone’ of the Allies? 

‘Had we been able,’ writes Tirpit/, ‘to foresee in Germany 
the Russian revolution, we should perhaps not have needed to 
regard the submarine campaign of 1917 as a last resource. But 
in January, 1917, there was no visible sign of the revolution.’^ 

During November and December the German Chancellor and 
the Military and Naval leaders racked the Emperor with their 
contentions: — Whether 2CK) U-boats in the hand were worth 
120,0(X),(X)0 Americans across the Atlantic: whether Britannia 
rules not only the waves but the waters underneath them too. 
Dire issue, exceeding in intensity the turning points in the 
struggles of Rome and Carthage! 

There is no doubt that the responsibility for the decision rests 
upon Hindenburg and I udendortF. Tirpit/ was gone. lie even 
argues that the moment for ruthless U-boat war had already 
passed, and records a somewhat hc'^itating comment of ‘Too 
late.’ But Main Headquarters had long been converted to the 
need of using the U-l^at weapon at all ^'osts to the full. In 
LudendortT they had found a Chief who shrank from nothing, 
and upon ^ whose mind supreme hazards exercised an evident 
fascination. The old Field -Marshal shared or adopted his resolve. 
He threw his whole weight against the (’hancellor. The Admirals 
chimed in with promises of swift decisive success. The Civil 
Powers felt the balance turning against them. I heir peace over- 
tures had been unceremoniously rejected by the Allies. The stern 
interchange of telegrams between Hindenburg and Bcthmann- 
Hollweg in the last week of the year marked the end of the 
Chancellor’s resistance. His capitulation followed on January 9. 
It would have been belter before history to have gone down 
with flag flying. No one can doubt what his convictions were, 
and we now know that they were right. Events forthwith began 
their new course. 

♦ « « « 

Surely to no nation has Fate been more malignant than to 
■ Ihid , p 442 
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Russia. Her ship went down in sight of port. She had actually 
gathered the storm when all was cast away. Every sacrifice 
had been made; the toil was achieved. Despair and Treachery 
usurped command at the very moment when the task was done. 

The tong retreats were ended; the munition famine was 
broken; arms were pouring in; stronger, larger, better equipped 
armies guarded the immense front; the depots overflowed w'ith 
sturdy men. Alexeieff directed the Army and Koltchak the Fleet. 
Moreover, no diflicult action was now required: to remain in 
presence: to lean with heavy weight upon the far-stretched 
Teutonic line: to hold without exceptional activity the weakened 
hostile forces on her front: in a wwd to endure — that was all 
that stood between Russia and the fruits of general victory. 
Says LuucndorlF, surveying the scene at the close of 1916: 

‘Russia, in particular, produced very strong new formations, 
divisions were reduced to twelve battalions, the batteries to six 
guns; new divisions were formed out of the surplus fourth bat- 
talions and the seventh and eighth guns of each battery. This 
jeorgani/ation made a great increase of strength. 

it meant in fact that the Russian F-mpire marshalled for the 
campaign of 1917 a far larger and better equipped army than 
that with which she had started the war. In March the O. r was 
on his throne; the Russian I mpire and people stood, the front 
was safe, and victory certain. 

It is the shallow fashion of these times to dismiss the Oarist 
regime as a purblind, corrupt, incompetent t\ranny. But a survey 
of its thirty months’ war with Cjcrmany and Austria should 
correct these loose impressions and expose the dominant facts. 
We may measure the strength of the Russian Empire by the 
battering it had endured, by the disasters it had survived, by 
the inexhaustible forces it had developed, and by the recovery 
it had made. In the Govc’-nments of Stales, when great events 
arc afoot, the leader of the nation, whoever he be, is held 
accountable for failure and vindicated bj mccess. No matter 
who wrought the toil, who planned the struggle, to the .supreme 
responsible authority belongs the blame or credit for the result. 

Why should this stern test be denied to Nicholas II? He had 
^ 1 \idcniIoitT, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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made many mistakes, what ruler had not? He was neither a 
great captain nor a great prince. He was only a true, simple, 
man of average ability, of merciful disposition, upheld in all his 
daily life by his faith in God. But the brunt of supreme decisions 
centred upon him. At the summit where all problems are reduced 
to Yea or Nay, where events transcend the faculties of men and 
where all is inscrutable, he had to give the answers. His was the 
function of the compass-needle. War or no war? Advance or 
retreat? Right or left? Democratize or hold firm? Quit or per- 
severe? These 'vere the battlefields of Nicholas II. Why should 
he reap no honour from them? The dcvotal onset of the Russian 
armies v^hich saved Paris in 1914; the mastered agony of the 
munitionless retreat; the slowly regathered forces; the victories 
of Brusiloff; the Russian entry upon the campaign of 1917, un- 
conquered, stronger than ever, has he no share in these? In spite 
of errors vast and terrible, the regime he personified, over which 
he presided, to which his personal character gave the vital sparky 
had at this moment won the war for Russia. 

He is about to be struck down. A dark hand, gloved at first 
in folly, now intervenes, f xit Czar. F^^liver him and all he loved 
to wounds and death. Belittle his elToits, aspeisc his conduct, 
insult his memory; but pause then to tell us who else was found 
capable.' Who or what could guide the Russian State? Men 
gifted and daring; men ambitious and fierce; spirits audacious 
and commanding — of these there was no lack. But none could 
answer the few plain questions on which the life and fame of 
Russia turned. With victory in her grasp she fell upon the earth, 
devoured alive, like Herod of old. by worms. But not in vain 
her valiant deeds The giant mortally stricken had just lime, with 
dying strength, to pass the torch eastward across the ocean to a 
new Titan long sunk in doubt who now arose and began ponder- 
ously to arm. The Russian 1 mpirc fell on March 16; on Apiil 6 
the United Slates entered the war. 

« « « « 

Of all the grand miscalculation.s of the German High Com- 
mand none is more remarkable than their inability to comprehend 
the meaning of war with the American Union. It is perhaps the 
crowning example of the unwisdom of basing a war policy upon 
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the computation of material factors alone. The war effort of 
120,000,000 educated people, equipped with science, and pos- 
^sessed of the resources of an unatlackable Continent, nay. of a 
New World, could not be measured by the number of drilled 
soldiers, of trained officers, of forged cannon, of ships of war 
they happened to have at their disposal. It betokens ignorance 
of the elemental forces resident in such a community to sup- 
pose they could be permanently frustrated by a mechanical 
instrument called the U-boat. How rash to balance the hostile 
exertions of the largest, if not the leading, civili/cd nation in the 
world against the chance that thc> would not arrive in lime upon 
the field of battle! Mow hard to condemn the war-worn, wearied, 
already outnumbered heroic Cicrman people to mortal conflict 
with this ^resh. mighty, and, once aroused, implacable antagonist! 

There is no need to exaggerate the material assistance given 
by the United States to the Allies. All that could be sent was 
given as fast and as freely as possible, whether in manhood, 
in ships or in money. But the war ended long before the material 
power of the United States could be bi ought to bear as a 
decisive or even as a principal factor. It ended with over 
^,00(),()()() American soldiers on the soil of France. A campaign 
in W19 would have seen \crv large American armies continu- 
ally engaged, and these by 192u might well have amounted to 
5,(XX),(X)() of men. Compared to |X)lcntialilics of this kind, what 
would have been the value of. let iis say, the capture of Paris? 
As for the 2()() U-boals, the mechanical hope, there was still 
the British Navy, which at this period, under the a*gis of an 
overwhelming battle fleet, maintained upwards of 3,(KX) armed 
vessels on the seas. 

But if the physical jK^wer of the United States was not in fact 
applied in any serious degree to the beating down of Germany; 
if for instance only a few score thousand Germans fell by 
American hands; the moral consequence of the United States 
joining the Allies was indeed the deciding cause in the conflict. 

The war had lasted nearly three years; all the original com- 
batants were at extreme tension: on both sides the dangers of 
the front were matched by other dangers tar behind the throb- 
bing lines of contact. Russia has succumbed to these new 
dangers; Austria is breaking up; Turkey and Bulgaria are wear- 
ing thin; Germany herself is forced even in full battle to concede 
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far-reaching Constitutional rights and franchise to her people; 
France is desperate; Italy is about to pass within an ace of 
dtjstruction; and even in stolid Britain there is a different light^ 
in the eyes of men. Suddenl> a nation of one hundred and 
twenty millions unfurls her standard on what is already the 
stronger side; suddenly the most numerous democracy in the 
world, long posing as a judge, is hurled, nay. hurls itself into 
the conflict. The loss of Russia was forgotten in this new re- 
inforcement. Defeatist movements were strangled on the one side 
and on the other inflamed. Pat and wide through every warring 
nation spread thc^e two opposite impressions — ‘The whole 
world is against us' The whole world is on our side.’ 

American historians will perhaps be somewhat lengthy in 
explaining to posterity exactly why the United States entered 
the Great War on April 6. IQ 1 7, and why they did not enter at 
any earlier moment. American ships had been sunk before by 
German submarines; as many American lives were lost in the 
Lusitania as in all the five American ships whose sinking 
immediately preceded the declaration of war. As for the general 
cause of the Allies, if it wa^ good in 1917 was it not ecjually 
good in 1914? 'I here were plenty of reasons of high policy for 
staying out in 1917 alter waiting so long. 

It was natural that the Allies, burning with indignation against 
Germany, breathless and bleeding in the struggle, face to face 
with mortal dangers, sh(Hild stand ama/ed at the cool, critical, 
detached attitude of the great Power across the Atlantic. In 
Fngland particularly, where laws and language seemed to make 
a bridge of mutual comprehension between the two nations, the 
American abstention was hard to understand. But this was to 
do less than justice to important factors in the case. The United 
States did not feel in any immediate danger. Time and distance 
inlerpoved their minimizing perspectives. The mass of the people 
engaged in peaceful industry, grappling with the undeveloped 
resources of the continent which was their inheritance, absorbed 
in domestic life and politics, taught by long constitutional tradi- 
tion to ’‘hull foreign entanglements, had an entirely different field 
of mental interest from that of f urope. World Justice makes its 
appeal to all men. But what share, it was asked, had Americans 
taken in bringing about the situation which had raised the issue 
of World Justice? Was even this i.s.sue so simple as it appeared 
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to the Allies? Was it not a frightful responsibility to launch 
|a vast, unarmed, remote community into the raging centre of 
*>Ach a quarrel? That all this was overcome is the real wonder. 
All honour to those who never doubted, and who from the first 
discerned the inevitable path. 

The rigid Constitution of the United States, the gigantic scale 
and strength of its party machinery, the fixed terms for which 
public oflicers and representatives are chosen, invest the Presi- 
dent with a greater measure of autocratic power than was pos- 
sessed before the war by the Head of any great State. The vast 
size of the country, the diverse types, interests and environments 
of its enormous population, the safety-valve function of the 
legislatures of fifty Sovereign States, make the focusing of 
national piiUr-' opinion diflicult, and confer upon the Federal 
Government exceptional independence of it except at fixed elec- 
tion times. Few modern Governments need to concern them- 
selves so little with the opinion ot the parly they have beaten 
at the perils; none secures to its supreme executive officer, at once 
the Sovereign and the Party Leader, such direct personal 
authority. 

^ The accident of hereditary succession wliich brings a King or 
Emperor to the throne cxcurs on the average at intervals of a 
quarter of a century. During this long period, as well as in his 
whole life before accession, the qualities and disposition of the 
monarch can be studied b> his subjects, and during this period 
parties and clas.ses are often able to devise and create checks 
and counter-checks upi>n personal action. In limited monarchies 
where the responsibilities of power are borne b> the Prime 
Minister, the choice of the nation usually falls upon Statesmen 
who have lived their lives in the public eye, who are moreover 
members of the Legislature and continuously accountable to it 
for their tenure. But the magnitude and the character of the 
electoral processes of the Ihiited States make it increasingK difli- 
cult, if not indeed already impossible, tor any life-long politician 
to become a successful candidate for the Presidency. The choice 
of the parly managers tends more and more to fall upon 
eminent citizens of high personal character and civic virtue who 
have not mingled profoundly in politics or administration, and 
who in consequence arc free from the animositiCvS and the errors 
which such combative and anxious experiences involve. More 
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often than not the champion selected for the enthusiasms and 
ideals of tens of millions is unversed in State affairs, and raised 
suddenly to dazzling pre-eminence on the spur of the moment!^? 
The war-stained veterans of the parly battle select, after many 
fierce internal convulsions, a blameless and honourable figure 
to bear aloft the party standard. They manufacture his pro- 
gramme and his policy, and if successful in the battle install him 
for four years at the summit of the State, clothed thenceforward 
with direct executive functions which in practical importance 
are not surpassed on the globe. 

Like all brief generalizations upon great matters, the fore- 
going paragraph is subject to numerous and noteworthy excep- 
tions. But President Wilson was not one of them. In all his 
strength and in all his weakness, in his nobility and in his foibles, 
he was, in spite of his long academic record and brief governor- 
ship, an unknown, an unmeasured quantity to the mighty people 
who made him their ruler in 1^12 Still more was he a mystery 
to the world at large Writing with every sense of respect, it seems 
no exaggeration to pronounce that the action of the United 
States with its repercussions on the history of the world 
depended, during the awful period of Armageddon, upon the- 
workings of this man’s mind and spirit to the exclusion ot almost 
every other factor; and that he played a part in the fate of 
nations incomparably moic direct and peisonal than any other 
man. 

It is in this light that the Memoiis of Colonel House acquire 
their peculiar interest In these pages wc sec a revelation of the 
President Dwelling in the bosom of his domestic circle with 
the simplicity and frugality of Nitholas II, inaccessible except to 
friends and servitors and very sparingly to them lowering 
above Congress, the Cabinet his mere implement, untempered 
and undinted in the smithy of public life, and guided by that 
‘frequent recurrence to first principles’ enjoined in the American 
Constitution, Woodrow Wilson, the inscrutable and undecided 
judge upon whose lips the lives of millions hung, stands forth 
a monument for human meditation. 

First and foremost, all through and last, he was a Parly man. 
His dominating loyally was to the great political association 
which had raised him to the Presidency, and on whose continued 
prosperity he was sincerely convinced the best interests of man- 
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kind depended. We see him in the height of the American war 
effort, when all that the Union could give without distinction 
of class or party was lavished upon the Government of the day, 
using his natural position without scruple or apparent self- 
examination to procure the return to Congress of only those 
representatives whose names were on the Democratic ticket. 
Under his regime there were none of those temporary sacrifices 
of party rancour which were forced on I uropean countries by 
their perils. The whole power and prestige of the American 
nation at war was politicall) impounded so far as possible by 
the office holders of the da\ and the part> machine This bred a 
hatred among [xrlitical opponents whose sons were fighting, 
whose mon^v was poured out, whose patriotism was ardent, which 
as soon as the fighting stopped, proved fatal to President Wilson 
and his hopes. Next he was a good American, an academic 
Liberal, and a sincere hater ot war and violence. Upon these 
easily haimoni/ed impulsions there had fallen in intense inter- 
play such of the stresses ol the 1 uropean war as rolled across 
the Atlantic, and all the internal pressuies of American policy. 
He was confronted with four separate successive questions 
which searched his nature to its depths. How to keep the IWted 
States out of the war? How to win the Presidential election of 
1916? How to help the Allies to win the war? and lastiv. How 
to rule the world at its close 

He would have been greallv helped in his (ask if he had 
reached a definite conclusion where in the European struggle 
Right lay. Fivcnts like (he Cicrman march through Belgium, or 
the sinking c^f the I usitania. had a moaning which was apparent 
to friend and foe Tliev both prcxlaimcd the intention to use 
force without an> limit of forbearance to an absolute conclusion. 
Such a prospect dirccll) allected the interests and indeed the 
safely of the United States The victory of Germany and the 
concomitant disappearance of Fiance and the British 1 mpire as 
great Powers must, after an uncertain interval, have left the 
peaceful and unarmed population of the United States nakedly 
exposed to the triumph of the ckKtrine ot Force without limit. 
The Teutonic Iimpircs in the years following their victory would 
have been far stronger by land and sea than the United vStates. 
They could easily have placed themselves in a more favourable 
relationship to Japan than was open to the Ihiited Stales. In 
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such a situation their views upon the destinies of South America 
could not have been effectively resisted. Immense developments ^ 
of armed force would in any case have been required in the 
United States, and sooner or later a new conflict must have 
arisen in which the United States would have found herself alone. 

President Wilson did not however during the first two and a 
half years of the war allow his mind to dwell upon the German 
use of force without restraint, and still less upon the ultimate 
consequences of its success. He did not therefore feel that Ameri- 
can interests were involved from the outset in the European 
struggle. He distrusted and repressed those sentiments of indigna- 
tion which the scenes in Belgium or the sinking of the / usitania 
aroused in his breast. He did not truly divine the instinct of 
the American people. He under-estimated the volume and under- 
valued the quality of the American feeling in favour of the 
Allies. Not until he was actuallv delivering his famous war 
message to Congress did he understand where, in the vast med- 
ley of American opinion, the dominant will-power of the nation 
lay and had alwa>s lain. Not until then did he move forward 
with confidence and conviction; not until then did he restate the 
cause of the Allies in terms unsurpassed by any of their own 
statesmen; not until then did he reveal to the American people 
where in his judgment world-right was founded, and how their 
own lives and material interests were at stake. 

The desjx:rate action of the (jerman War-leaders left him 
in the end no loophole of escape. On January 31 Germany 
informed the United Slates of her intention to begin the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign. On February 3 the German 
Ambassador at Washington was gi\en his passports, the Ignited 
States representative at Berlin was recalled, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations with German) was announced by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. But Mr Wilson had still another line of 
defence. He declined to believe that any ‘overt act’ would follow 
the declaration of the German intention. On February 26 the 
virtual arrest of United Stales shipping through fear of German 
attack forced him to ask ( ongressional authority to arm Ameri- 
can merchant ships. On February 26 an American ship was sunk 
and eight Americans drowned. Meanwhile the British Intelligence 
Service had ascertained that Herr Zimmermann, the German 
Foreign Secretary, had instructed the German Minister in 
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Mexico to make an alliance with Mexico in the event of war 
between Germany and the United States, and to offer as an in- 
^'ducement to the Mexicans the United States territories of Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. This document, which dealt also with 
the possibilities of ranging Japan against the United States, was 
published by the American Government on March 1. During 
March four American vessels were sunk with the loss of twelve 
American lives. On April 1 the Aztec was sunk and twenty- 
eight Americans drowned. On the 2nd, President Wilson 
demanded from Congress a declaration that a stale of war 
existed between the United States and Ciermany. 

Step by step the President had been pursued and brought to 
bay. By slow merciless degrees, against his dearest hopes, against 
his gravc.>t aoubts, against his decix^st inclinations, in stultifica- 
tion of all he had said and done and left undone in thirty 
months of carnage, he was forced to give the signal he dreaded 
and abhorred. Throughout he had been beneath the true domin- 
ant note of American sentiment. He had behind his policy a 
reasoned explanation and massive argument, and all must respect 
the motives of a statesman who seeks to spare his country the 
‘ waste and horrors of war. But nothing can reconcile what he 
said after March, 1917, with the guidance he had given before. 
What he did in April, 1917, could have been done in May, 1915. 
And if done then what abridgment of the slaughter; what spar- 
ing of the agony; what ruin, what catastrophes would hasc been 
prevented; in how many million homes would an empty chair 
be occupied to-day; how different would be the shattered world 
in which victors and vanquished alike arc condemned to live! 

But anyhow all was settled now. 'A drunken brawl,' ‘Peace 
without victory,' where were these festering phrases on April 2? 
Amid the clink and clatter of a cavalry escort the President has 
reached the Senate. He is reading his message to Congress and 
to mankind. Out roll the famous periixis in which the righteous- 
ness of the Allied cause was linall> proclaimed. 

‘Vessels of cver> kind, whale\er iheii flag, their character, 
their cargo, their destination, their errand, have been ruthlcssly^s 
sent to the bottom without warning and without thought of help 
or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals 
along with those of belligerents. 1 ven hospital ships and ships 
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carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people of 
Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe-conduct 
through the proscribed areas by the German Government itself, 
and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have 
been sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of 
principle . . . The peace of the world is involved and the freedom 
of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in 
the existence of autocratic governments backed by organized 
force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the will 
of their people. . . . The world must be made safe for 
Democracy. . . . The right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things we have always carried nearest our 
hearts - for Democracy, for the rights of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free people as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free.’ 

In response to all of this the House of Representatives on 
April 6 resolved that a state of war was formally declared, and 
that ‘to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the 
resources of the country arc hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United’States.’ 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific the call was answered and 
obeyed Iron laws of compulsory service, reinforced by social 
pressures of mutual discipline in which the great majority of the 
population took part, asserted an instantaneous unity of opinion. 
No one stood against the torrent. Pacifism, indifference, dissent, 
were swept from the path and fiercely pursued to extermination; 
and with a roar of slowly gathered, pent-up wrath which over- 
powered in its din every discordant yell, the American nation 
sprang to arms. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


GENERAL NIVELLE’S EXPERIMENT 

M eanwhile on the heights of Verdun new figures 
destined powerfully to sway the course of events began 
to emerge under the blast of the cannonade. Petain’s most suc- 
cessful commander was a certain General Nivelle, an Artillery 
officer who by courage and address had won his way from a 
modest station to the head of an Army Corps. Nivelle’s fighting 
arm was « ccu-ti'i General Mangin, of whom some brief descrip- 
tion is required. Mangin belonged lo the French Colonial Army, 
and had made his name in Morocco and Tunis. He had led 
Marchand's advanced guard to Fashoda in 1898. Engaged at 
the head of a brigade in the opening days of the war, he had 
won distinction at Dinant and Charleroi. In the widespread 
breaking of incompetent leaders which followed the opening 
-^defeats of the French Arms, Mangin succeeded to the command 
of a dispirited division from whose control a discredited figure 
had been removed. 'After having at our head,’ wrote a young 
Royalist who served as a clerk on the staff of this division, ‘a 
walking ruin, we actually possess one of the best generals of the 
French Army.’’ Mangin was not to belie this reputation. Bronzed 
and .sombre, thick black hair bristling, an aquiline profile with 
gleaming eyes and teeth; ali\e and active, furious, luxurious, 
privileged, acquisitive- a dozen nn^tor cars collected from all 
quarters, including the enemy, in his train as a simple Colonel 
of Brigade reckless of all lives and of none more than his own, 
charging at the head of his troops, fighting rifle in hand when he 
could escape from his headquarters, thundering down the tele- 
phone implacable orders to his subordinates and when necessary 
defiance to his superiors. Mangin beaten or triumphant, Mangin 
the Hero or Mangin the Butcher as he w.. alternately regarded, 
became on the anvil of Verdun the fiercest warrior-figure of 
France. 

During the spring Petain entrusted the direction of the most 
' Dc Souict III NoiiU’, t) Mangin le Foiulu i Henry Dutheil, p. 88. 
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important operations to Nivelle. and Nivelle confided their exe- 
cution in the main to Mangin. When in April after three months 
of battle Petain was promoted from Verdun to the command of* 
a group of armies. Nivelle, Mangin still in hand, succeeded to 
the direction of the struggle. 

One of the earliest decisions of the Hindenburg-l uilendorff 
regime had been to arrest the Verdun offensive; and from the 
end of August, to the intense relief of the Crown Prince, the 
German armies before the fortress adopted a purely defensive 
attitude. The decision, wise in the di.sastrous circumstances, pre- 
sented nevertheless a fine opportunity to the French. The long 
months of battle had left the German line wedge-shaped. The 
fort of Douaumont. in actual contact at the very tip. was at once 
the greatest and the nearest trophy for France. Nothing would 
set the seal of defeat upon the German effort at Verdun more 
dramatically than the recapture of Douaumont. famous all over 
the world. It was on this that Nivelle and Mangin set their 
hearts. 

The preparations were long and thorough. .''30 heavy pieces, 
including a new 16-inch Crcusol battery, m addition to the 
ordinary artillery of the Verdun army, wen, concentrated upon 
the German .salient— or a gun to every fifteen yards of the front 
to be attafcked. The three divisions which were to make the 
assault were brought to the highest point of strength and effici- 
ency and trained for more than a month behind the line in the 
exact parts each was to play The bomliardment began in the 
middle of October, and fell with fury on all the German defences 
and organizations. The chief target was the German artillery. By 
the 20th nearly a third ol the C»crman batteries had been put 
out of action. On the 22nd, at 2 p m., the French tire on the 
German front lines was suddenly lifted and the range lengthenal. 
The stratagem was success! u I Here then was the moment of 
as.sault. 158 German batteries, hitherto concealed, opened fire, 
betraying alike their own position and their system of defensive 
barrages. Of these 158 batteries only 90 remained in action 
when the true moment arrived. 

Three fine days preceded the 24th of October, but on the day 
itself a dense fog overspread the ground There was a moment 
of discussion at the French Headquarters whether the attack 
should be postponed But Mangin rightly judged that the fpg 
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hampered the defence at least as much as the attack. His view 
prevailed. The French trench mortars, secretly massed on an un- 
^ecedented scale — a new feature— opened a terrific fire on the 
German front line crouching in the shell-holes to which their 
trenches were reduced; and after two hours the French 
infantry, in the cold passion of calculation and devotion, 
marched upon their ancient foe. In two hours more all was over. 
The German wedge was bitten off. the tricolour flew again upon 
Fort Douaumont, and 6,000 German prisoners were in Mangin’s 
cages. The ‘corner-stone’ of Verdun, as the Germans had precipi- 
tately called it, had been regained; and the name of Verdun was 
registered in history as one of the greatest misfortunes of the 
German arms. 

In this Nnl'' <nt local victory there lay. as will soon be seen, 
the seeds ol a memorable disappoinlmenl. 


(iencral JolTrc’s plan for the campaign of 1917 was simple. 
It was to be a coniinuation of the Battle of the Somme, with 
^nly the shot test possible interlude during the extreme severity 
of the wintci. The salient formed by the (jerman line was to be 
crunched by conxeigent assaults of the British and the French. 
No time was to be lost in regrouping t!ie armies; no delay was 
to be allowed for the arrival even ol fil,..klly reinfon. nents, 
or for the completion of the new artilleiy and munitio.'^ pro- 
grammes of the Allies Fcbruaiy 1 was fixed for the opening of 
the new battle All the British forces asailabic for the olTensive 
and the northern gioup of the Fieneh armies were to attack due 
cast, the British tiom Vimy to Bapaumc. the French between 
the Somme iinil the Oise; simultaneously another French Army 
of the centre group was to strike noithward from the direction 
of Rheims. Then, after all these armies had been in full battle 
for a fortnight and the tiermans if not broken were thoroughly 
gripped, the Fifth French Army, suppoited by the Rc>eive group 
to which it belonged, was to strike in to decide the struggle or 
exploit the victory. Taken in an cnoimou purse, or as between 
gigantic pincers, the German armies, if their front gave way on 
any considerable scale, were to sec themselves confronted first 
with the capture of very large numbers of men and enormous 
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masses of material, and secondly with a rupture of the front so 
wide as to be irreparable. 

Such were the proposals which the French Cjcncralissimo laid 
before the Allied Statesmen and Commanders at a C^onference 
at Chantilly on November 16, 1916, and which he expounded 
with precision in his Instruction of November 27. ‘I have decided 
to seek the rupture of the enemy's forces by a general offensive 
executed between the Somme and the Oise at the same time as 
the British Armies, carry out a similar operation between 
Bapaimie and Vimy. This offensive will be in readiness for the 
1st February, 1917, the exact date being fixed in accordance with 
the general military situation of the Allies.’ 

As will be seen as the account progresses, the launching of 
these tremendous operations from the beginning and during the 
whole of I ebruary would have caught the Ciermans at a moment 
exceedingly unfavourable to them. Here perhaps at last, after 
so many regrettable misadventures and miscalculations, Jollre 
might have won unchallenged laurels. But these possibilities re- 
main in the mists of the unknown; for at this very moment Joffre 
was removed from his command, and 4he supieme direction; 
passed to another hand. 

Alihotigh the fame of V^erdun and the Somme had been 
valiantly trumpeted by Press and propaganda l<^ the uttermost 
ends of the earth, instructed opinion in F^iris was under no 
illusions abemt either battle. The glory of Verdun belonged to 
the French soldiers, who under Castelnau, Retain, Nivelle and 
Mangin had sustained the honour of France. I he neglect and 
inadequacy of its defences was clearly traceable to the C om- 
mander-in-Chief. His astonishing correspondence with Gallieni 
in December, I9I5, had already been read in secret session to 
the Chamber in July; and although Bnand had sustaincxi the 
Commandcr-in-rhief, he had clearly intimated that his retention 
of the command must be reviewed at a more propitious season. 
To remove him while the Battle of Verdun was at its height, 
when the offensive he had concerted with the British on the 
Somme had just begun, and before that battle and the hopes in- 
volved in it had reached their conclusion, could not, he had 
urged, be in accordance with the interests of F-rancc. But the 
Battle of the Somme was now over. Its last engagement had been 
fought, and, for all the heroism and sacrifice of the sc>klicrs, 
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fought without decisive gains. The German line, sorely pressed, 

' iiad nevertheless been maintained unbroken. Nay, some of the 
‘ troops^ to invade Roumania had actually been drawn from the 
Western Front. Roumania had been destroyed and the German 
prestige re-established as the year, so terrible in its slaughters, 
drew to a crimson close. Now was a time of reckoning. 

Every great nation in times of crisis has its own way of doing 
things. The Germans looked to their Kaiser— the All-Highest — 
whose word was law - but they also looked after him. In some 
way or other the changing group of dominating personalities at 
the head of the Cierman Fnipire worked the Imperial Oracle. We 
too in England have our own methods, more difficult to explain 
to foreigners perhaps than any others — and on the whole more 
inchoate, more crude, more clumsy. .Still — they work. And there 
is also the French method. Studying French war-politics, one is 
struck first of all by their extreme complexity. The number of 
persons involved, the intricaev of their relations, the swiftness 
and yet the smoothness with which their whole arrangement is 
continually charged, all baffle the stranger during the event, and 
weary him afterwards in the tale. The prevailing impression is 
that of a swarm of bees all buzzing together, and yet each bee 
— or nearly every bee with a perfectly clear idea of what has 
got to be done in the practical interests of the hive. 

Now also for the first lime Briand considered himself to have 
di.scovercd a fitting and suitable successor to Jotfre. The three 
great Chiefs of the French Army, the v\ar horses of the fighting 
front. Commanders of armies or groups of armies since the 
beginning of the war - Fexh, Castelnau, Pclain— were all for 
reasons which seemed suflicient at the time ruled out. Of Castel- 
nau it was said by the Socialist left that he was too religious. 
Of Pclain it was complained that he was not suflicienlly gracious 
to members of the Parliamentary Commissions and other per- 
sons of distinction who visited his headquarters. And it was 
slated that (icncral Sarrail, speaking l(^ Clemcneeau in August, 
1915, had said of him. Ml n'csi pas des nolres’ (He\s not one 
of us), to which that grand old man had replied, ‘What do I care 
for that, if he can win us a victory ?' Bu Clemenceau's day had 
not yet dawned, and the Sarrail suggestion festered wherever it 
had reached. Of Foch a keen propaganda, widespread but un- 

1 The Alpine ( oips and the 187th Brigade. 
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traceable, had said ‘His health is broken; his temper and his 
nerves have given way. He is finished.* So much for Castelnau. 
Petain and Foch. 

But now a new figure had appeared. Nivelle had conducted 
the later battle of Verdun both with vigour and success, and 
under his orders Mangin had iccovered the famous Fort of 
Douaumont. In the mood of the hour J oil re had already selected 
Nivelle to replace Foch. Foithwith a stream of celebrities took 
the road to Verdun and made for the lirst lime the acquaintance 
of the new Army Commander. They found themselves in tlie 
presence of an officer whose modesty, whose personality, whose 
lucidity of expression, exercised an almost universal charm. A 
stream of glowing and delighted accounts flowed towards Paris, 
There can be no doubt ol the attraction exercised by Cicncral 
Nivelle over the many expciicnced men of affairs with whom 
he came in contact. Briand, his Ministers, the delegations from 
the Chamber, were as swiftly impressed as Lloyd George and 
the British War Cabinet a few months later. Add to these pleas- 
ing impressions the glamour of unquestioned and newly won 
military achievement, and the elements ot an alternative Com- 
mander-in-Chief were not in that weary moment lacking 

On December 27 Joffre was promoted Marshal of France and 
relieved of his command. A pleasing and pathetic personal light 
is thrown on the closing scene by Pierrcfeu’s skilful [^n. No one 
has been a more stern or more instructed critic of General Joffre. 
His searching studies, made with the fullest knowledge of events 
and first-hand observation, have been more fatal to the Joffre 
legend than all the other attacks and expi^surcs which have 
appeared in France. But Pierrefeu lights his severe pictures with 
many a deft and human touch. He has described the curious 
spectacle of Joffre’s life at Chantilly during these two tremendous 
years. ‘This office without maps;’ ‘this table without papers;’ the 
long hours passed by the Commandcr-in-Chief in reading and 
in answering tributes of admiration received from all over the 
world; his comfortable and placid routine; his air of leisure and 
serenity; his excellent appetite and regular customs; his long full 
nights of unbroken repose far from the crash of the cruel can- 
nonade, ‘cette vie de bon rentier au plus fort dc la guerre.’ He 
tells us of Joffre’s habit when in difficulties with the enemy or 
with his Government, of patting his mas.sivc head with his hand 
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and ejaculating with a droll air. ‘Pauvre Joffre.’ He tells us of his 
Hule aide-de-camp Captain Thou/clier; so familiar a figure 
during all this period, flitting to and fro among the bureaux of 
the Grand Quartier General, ever>where known as ‘Tou Tou.’ 
And how in moments of good humour and as a special compli- 
ment Joffre w'ould address him as ‘Sacre Thouzelien’ It is from 
such details that an impression is obtained of real historic value. 
But the picture is now to fade and vanish for ever. 

‘The new Marshal assembled at the Vdia Poiret his principal 
officers to bid them his adieux: the ceremony was sad. All these 
men were painfully afiected at the idea of separation from the 
illustrious man who had directed them for so long. Each bore 
in his breast anxiety for a future which seemed sombre. The 
Marshal, who by his rank had the right to three orderly officers, 
asked who among those present wi'shed to accompany him in 
his retirement. Alone the Commandant Thouzelier lifted spon- 
taneousl) his hand. As the Marshal seemed astonished. General 
Ganielin said to him softly, “Don’t bear a grudge to those who 
have their career to make.” And certainly Joffre never bore any 
^uch grudge. When all the company had gone, the Marshal cast 
a final glance at the house which had nursed so much glory. 
Then with a smile and giving a friendly tap to his faithful Thoii- 
zelier, passing his hand across his head, he uttered his favourite 
expression, “Pauvre Joffre- Sacre Thou/elier.” 

The appointment of General Nixellc was clearly a veiy ques- 
tionable proceeding. There arc enoimous dangers in selecting for 
the command of the National Army o? Fleet some comparatively 
junior officer, howe\er well suppoiied by subordinate achieve- 
ment. To supersede not only Joffre, but Foch, Castelnau, Petain, 
by a General like Nivelle, who had only commanded a single 
army for five months, was a step which could only be vindicated 
by extraordinary results. Happier would it have been for General 
Nivcllc had he been left to make his way step by step in the 
high circles of command to which his good conduct and sub- 
stantial qualities had won him admission. 

Meanwhile the French vStaff in the dusk of Joffre had formed 
new conceptions on tactics. The principle that ‘the Artillery con- 

^ Picrrcfcii ; G Q G , Section T 
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quers the ground and the Infantry occupies it/ which had played 
a comforting, if somewhat barren, part in 1915 and 1916, was^ 
to a largo extent discarded in favour of greater audacity. The"^ 
Nivelle-Mangin exploit on October 24 at Verdun had tended 
to become the model of the French Staff. It was the foundation, 
not only of General Nivellc's fame, but of his convictions. It 
comprised the whole of his message. He believed that he and his 
principal officers had found a sure, swift method of rupturing the 
German defence. He believed further that his mclhod was cap- 
able of application on the largest possible scale. Multiply the 
scale of such an attack ten or fifteen times, and the resultant 
advantages would be multiplied in an even greater proportion. 
Just as F^alkcnhayn in his scheme of attack on Verdun had 
always in his mind the victory of Gorlice- rarnow, so Nivelle a 
year later founded his hopes and reasoning upon his achieve- 
ment at Douaumont. 

No one will undervalue the tactics which gained success on 
October 24. They were kammered out by lighting Generals 
amidst the fiercest fires. However, it does not follow in war or 
in some other spheres that methmls which work well on a small 
scale will work well on a great scale. A., military operations I 
become larger, they become more ponderous, and the time factor 
begins to 'set up complex reactions. Where days of preparation 
had sufficed, months many be required. Secrets that can be kept 
for days arc apt to wear out in months. Surprise, the key to 
victory, becomes harder to secure with every additional man 
and gun. There were in the Nivelle-Mangin mcthixls and in the 
spirit which animated them the elements of decisive success. But 
their authors had not learned to apply them on the gigantic scale 
with which they were now to be concerned: nor in the year 
1917 did they possess the necessary superiority of force in its 
various forms. It was reserved for Ludendorff, on March 21, 
1918, to execute what Nivelle had conceived, to com- 
bine audacity of action with a true sense of values, to make 
long preparations without prematurely losing secrecy, and to 
effect a strategic surprise on a front of fifty divisions. But this 
comparison cannot even suggested without numerous reserva- 
tions arising from the different circumstances. 

Nivelle became Commander-in-C’hicf on December 12. He 
arrived at Chantilly on the 16th; and on that same date there 
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issued from the French High Comnnand a Memorandum the 
npw (Verdun) methods of the offensive which had no doubt beeti 
drawn up during the preceding month while Joffre still ruled» 
to greet the advent of the new Chief. General Nivelle lost no 
time in developing this theme in his own words. On December 
21, in a letter to Sir Douglas Haig and in instructions to his own 
groups of armies, he wrote: 

‘The objective which the F lanco- British armies should seek, 
is the destruction of the principal mass of the enemy. This result 
can only be attained as the consequence of a decisive battle . . / 

On the 24th, in a further Note to his Army Group Com- 
manders, communicated to the British Staff, he affirmed: 

‘That the rupture of the front (penetration to the rear of the 
mass of the hostile batteries) is possible on condition it is made 
at a single stroke by a sudden attack in 24 or 48 hours.’ 

And on January 29 to Cicneial Micheler whom he had placed 
. Jn command of the three armies destined for the main attack, 
emphasized ‘the character of violence, of brutality, and of 
rapidity which should clothe the otfensive, and in particular its 
first phase, the break-through.’ 

These quotations are typical of a continued flow of instruc- 
tions and exhortations which General Ni^'Hle, his Veid’ja Con- 
fraternity, and the French Headquarter Staff dutifully toiling 
behind them, lavished week after week upon their armies and 
their Allies. 

The reader will remember Colonel de Grandmaison, the 
Director of Operations of the years before the war, the Apostle 
of the Offensive, immediately, every time — *a outrance, a la 
bdionnettej etc. War has claimed her Priest. The body of Colonel 
de Grandmaison lies mouldering in the grave- -a grave, let no 
one fail to declare, giuuJed by the reputation of a brave gentle- 
man eager to give his life for his country and his ihcories. He 
has fallen; but his theme has found a fleeting resting-plac; in 
the bosom of Colonel d’Alenson. Chief ‘‘ the Staff of General 
Nivelle. Pierrefeu gives a vivid description of this oflicer who 
flitted so suddenly, so swiftly and so tragically across the scene. 
Immensely tall and thin, dark, sallow, cadaverous, silent, sombre, 
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full of suppressed fire — a man absorbed in his convictions and . 
ideas. The astonishing rocket rise of Nivelle had carried d’Alen - , 
son as an attendant star to the military zenith. But there is this 
fact about him which should be noted— he had but one year to 
live, and consequently but one coup to play. Gripped in the 
closing stages of consumption, he knew that his time was short. 
Still, short as it was. there was a deed to do which might win 
enduring honour. Such a personal situation is not favourable to 
the practical common sense and judgment peculiarly required in 
a Chief of Stall. 

Fortune had no sooner hoisted General Nivelle to the topmost 
summit of power than she deserted him. From the moment of 
his assuming command of the French armies everything went 
against him. He was from the outset more successful in exciting 
the enthusiasm of the political than of the military leaders: and 
he was more successful with the British Government even than 
with his own. He proceeded immediately to extend the scope 
of the immense operations which had been contemplated by 
Joffre. In his general offensive against the German salient Joffre 
had been careful to avoid the formidable span of thirty kilo- ^ 
metres from Soissons to Craonne along the Aisne so well known ' 
to the British in 1914. Geneial Nivelle ordered an additional 
offensive to be mounted against this front, and another farther 
to the east at Moronvillieis Joffre had planned to attack at the 
earliest moment, even if it involved the sacrifice of some degree 
of preparation. Not onlv must Nivcllc's scale be larger, but his 
preparations must be more detailed and complete; and for all 
this he was willing to pa> in terms of time. Whereas the French 
Staff under Joffre had defined his aim as ‘la recherche de la 
rupture du disposiiif ennemi.’ Nivelle claimed nothing less than 
‘la desiiuction de la masse principalc dcs arniecs cnncmics.’ 
Whereas Joffre had contemplated a revival of the Somme battle 
on a still larger scale and under more favourable conditions, 
with three or four tremendous attacks engaging successively over 
a pe»'od of weeks the front and resources of the Germans, 
Nivelle proclaimed the doctrine of the sudden general onslaught 
culminating in victory or defeat within twenty-four, or at the 
most forty-eight, hours. And whereas Joffre would have struck 
early in F'ebruary, Nivcilc's extensions involved delay till April. 
The effect of the Nivelle alterations upon the Joffre plan was to ^ 
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mak^ it larger, more violent, more critical, and much later. 

On December 20 Nivelle explained his ideas to Sir Douglas 

. Twig and invited him to recast the previous plans and extend 
the British Right from Bouchavesnes to the road from Amiens 
to Roye. These discussions — not to say disputes — between the 
French and Britisli Headquarters upon the share which each 
should assume upon the front were continuous throughout the 
war. All followed the same course; the French dwelt on the num- 
ber of kilometres they guarded, the British on the number of 
German divisions by which they were confronted, and each rein- 
forced these potent considerations by reminding their Ally that 
they were about to deliver or sustain a major offensive. On this 
occasion, however, Haig was not unwilling to meet the wishes 
of the French Command. He was in favour of renewing the 
offensive in France and was ready to fall in with Nivelle’s views 
as to its direction and scope Moreover when the French wished 
to assume the brunt of the new attack and asked for assistance 
for this purpose, it was hardly for the British to refuse. On 
December 25 therefore Haig wrote to Nivelle, ‘1 agree in prin- 
ciple with your proposals and am desirous oi doing all J can to 
.Ap you on the lines >ou suggest ’ He also undertook to extend 
the* British front from Februarj 1 as far as the Amiens-St. 
Quentin Road. Both Haig and the British Headquarters were 
however extremely sceptical of the piwcr of the French Army 
to carry out the part assigned to it in the ambitious programme 
of General Nivelle. They were further greatly preoccupifxl by 
the condition of the Nord railwas which, as maintained b> the 
French, was at this time quite inadequate to sa^tain the 
important operations expected of the British Army They there- 
fore pressed for the improvement of their communications and 
declared themselves unable to IK a date for the British ofTensive 
while this extrcmcl> practical point remained unsettled. 

In the course of these discussions the first hint of the proposed 
renewal of the olTensivc and of its changed form was conveyed 
to the British War Cabinet on December 26. Monsieur Ribot 
who had come to London stated that the new French Com- 
mander had an idea of breaking through op a wide front, keep- 
ing in reserve an army of manoeuvre to airry on the attack after 
the line had been broken. For this to be achieved the British 
Army must add 30 or 40 kilometres to their present line. Mr. 
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Lloyd George was at first adverse to the renewal of the offensive 
in France and especially to the renewal of a long offensive like 
the Somme. In all our talks before he had become Prifhe 
Minister 1 had found him in sympathy with my general views 
on this subject. His first etfort on obtaining power was to find 
some alternative. At the Rome Conference which he attended at 
the beginning of January he developed the proposal for a heavy 
attack on the Austrian front, mainly by Italian troops supported 
by an enormous concentration of Anglo-French batteries. The 
French, under the Nivelle influence, opposed this plan. Sir 
William Robertson gave it no support and it was merely remitted 
to the Staffs to study. As the train bringing the Prime Minister 
home from Italy waited at the Gare du Nord General Nivelle 
presented himself and unfolded his scheme in outline. The first 
impressions on both sides were favourable. Nivelle was invited 
to London and met the War Cabinet on January 15. His success 
was immediate. The British Ministers had never before met in 
Council a general who could express himself in forceful and con- 
tinuous argument, and they had never before met a French 
general whom they could understand. Nivelle not only spoke 
lucidly, he spoke I nglish. He had not onlv captured Fort Dou'/^i 
mont. but had an Lnglish mother. He explained that his method 
involved no resumption of the prolonged Somme battles but one 
.short, sharp, decisive rupture. Mr. Lloyd George’s icsistance to 
the new olfensive plan had been melting rapidly since the meet- 
ing at the Gare du Nord. It was soon to transform itself into 
ardent support. Haig was also in I ondon; he and Robertson 
were summoned to the ('ouncil, and a Memorandum was drawn 
up and signed by all three (icnerals formally approving a re- 
newed offensive on the Western Front to begin not later than 
April I, with consequential preliminary extensions of the British 
Front. 

.So far all had been harmonious, but ilic Prime Minister in the 
pioccss of being converted from his previous opposition to the 
olfensive had evolved a further design. He was already set upon 
his great and simple conception of a united command. Like the 
War Cabinet he was attracted by the personality of General 
Nivelle and disposed to back him- if at all -whole-heartedly. 
It was believed that better war direction could be obtained from 
the fTench. It was also believed and in this case with far more 
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jUsSlificalion -that one single controlling hand ought to prevail 
pn the whole of the Western Front. Ml is not,’ as I loyd George 
'said when later in the war he had gained his point, ‘that one 
General is better than another, but that one Gencial is better 
than two.’ So Nivelle returned to Chantill> carr>ing the virtual 
promise of the Prime Minister that Haig and the British Army 
should be subordinated to his directions. These important addi- 
tional developments were not at this stage imparted bv the Prime 
Minister or the War Cabinet to either Robertson or Haig 
During Januais the inadequa«.y of the rolling slock on the 
Nord railway became so marked that after strenuous British pro- 
te.sls another conference was convened at Calais on February 
26. The French then produced a detailed scheme or organization 
for an alii. * G H Q. in France 1'his provided for a French 
Generali.ssimo with a Fleadquarters Stall of French and British 
Officers under a British Chief ot SlalT A British Commander- 
in-Chief was to be retained in name for Adjutant-Cicnerars work 
but without inlluence upon o|X'ralions The immediate resistance 
of the British Generals led to (his proposal being put aside and 
nstead an agrecinent was drav.n up placing the control of the 
forthcoming operations solely in Nivellc's hands and the British 
Army under his ordeis for that period. To this Haig and Rol^rt- 
son* lest NH^rsc should befall agieed 
The cpiscxlc in itscit remarkable had sensible impaired the 
relations between the British and french Headquarlers It 
seemed to the British High Command that Nivelle had Ken con- 
cerned in an attempt with their oven Government to procure their 
subordination to himself if not indeed their MipcrscsMon f rom 
the outset they h.id viewed the apix^inlinent of the new Com- 
mandcr-in-Chiof over (he heads of all the best-known French 
soldiers with some sui prise. Now misliiist and resentment were 
added When on the strength of his new authoritv Nivelle sent 
instructions to Haig, couched in a tone of eonimand, directing 
him to give up the long-planned British attack upon the Vimy 
Ridge in favour oi the o^x^ralions farther to the south of Arras, 
Haig refused to compl>. He applied to the British (jovermnent 
and Tequested to K told whether the ^ ar C^abinet wished the 
Commandcr-in-C'hief of llic British \ \|X'ditionary Force should 
be subject to such treatment by a junior foreign commander.' 

The strain was shaip A compromise was cventiiallv reached, 
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but the friendly and intimate co-opcration which had existed 
for so long between the British and French Staffs had under-* 
gone a noticeable decline, and Nivclle was criticized in French 
high military circles for basing provoked this unfavourable 
result. 

At this moment an unexpetied event occurred. Ludendorff 
intervened, and the Germans acted. The great military person- 
ality which Germany had discovered in her need, armed in the 
panoply and under the xgi*- of Hindcnberg, by one sure stroke 
overturned all the strategy of (icneral Nivclle. Towards the end 
ol February the Cjerman evacuation of the whole sector from 
Arras to Noyon began. I caving a screen of troops to occupy 
the abandoned positions and fire off their guns and rillcs, the 
German Army withdrew fifty miles from the threatened area 
of the salient, and with unhurried deliberation assumed their new 
deeply C(>nsidered positions on what was henceforward to be 
known as the Hindenburg line. The Cierman Cieneral Staff called 
this long prepared operation by the code name Alherich, after 
the malicious dwarf of the Nibelungen legend They left their 
opponents in the crater fields of the Somme, and with a severit'y 
barbarous because far in excess of any military requirements, 
laid wasie^ with axe and fire the regions which they had 
surrendered. 

The retrograde movement, rumoured for some days, was first 
defCLlcd on the front ol the British \ ifth Army On February 24 
.suspicion was aroused by the Cierman artillery shelling its own 
trensh lines. British patrols found the hostile trenches empty. 
The f iflh Army Operations Order of tliat same night said The 
enemy is believed to be withdrawing’ Immense clouds of smoke 
and the glare of incendiary fires by night proclaimed the merci- 
less departure of the enemy. On the 2'^th he was reported as 
much as 1S,0(K) yards hack in certain sectors, and on I'cbruary 
28 the British Intelligence spoke (T a retirement to the Hindcn- 
burg line. 

Ho ever absorbed a C ommander may be in the elaboialion 
of his own thoughts, it is necessary sometimes to lake the enemy 
into consideration. JofTre's plan had lu'cn to bile the great Ger- 
man salient in Icbruary: and whether it would have succeeded 
or not, no man can tell. The Nivclle plan was to bile it with still 
larger forces in April. Ikit by March the ^alicnl had ceased to 
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exUtiJThree out of Nivelle’s five armies, which were to have 
Vm employed in the assault, were now separated by a gulf of 
yed territory from their objective. All their railroads, all 
the?j4 ^ads, all their magazines were so far removed from the 
enera/s positions that at least two months would be required to 
drag^theni forward into a new connection with the war. The 
ren^^ing two armies were left with no other possibility before 
thcr^ than to deliver disconnected frontal attacks on the strong- 
est parts of the old Geirnan line. 

In these circumstances Nivelle\ l)irec:i\e to the British armies 
under his control is of great interest. 


GOG.. 
Mafcfi 6. 1917. 


Directum for the XfurshuL 

. The retirement of the enemy on the front of the Fifth British 
^irmy constitutes a new fact, the repercussion of which upon 
I'ft joint olTensive of the franco-British Armies must be 
e|tainined. 

So far the retreat of the Ciermans has onl> been carried out 
an the front of the I iflh British Arni> It will perhaps be 
extended to the region of the Somme and the Oise. But in any 
case there is no indication which would allow us to ‘^MPpose 
that the enemy will act similarK on the front of attack c vour 
Third and First Armies, any more than on that of the (i A.R. 
(Reserve Ciroup). On the conlrarv, the so-called Hindenburg 
position is so disposed that llio directions of our principal 
attacks, both in the British and the F'icnch zones, are such that 
the> will outflank it and take it in reverse. 

In this res/.ect the Clennan retirement may he entirely to our 
ad\anta^i\ even if it becomes ytenetal; and on this assumption I 
base a first decision, whiGi is not to modify in any fundamental 
way the itenerul plan of oper'athms already settled,^ in par- 
ticular to stick to the date fixed for the launching of our attacks. 

Jl must, however, be admitted that all 'r operations cannot 
be carried out in the way arranged, and I will therefore examine 
in .succession the attitude to be adopted on the front of the 
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British Armies and of the G.A.N. (Northern Group). 

Distance, numbers, direction— all were changed. Yet it 
decreed that the principle was unaffected and that the enterprise 
should proceed. 

We have seen the tactical characteristics of the JotTre plan as 
developed by Cieneral Nivelle; the gigantic scale of the attack, 
its convergence upon the Cierman salient: the minute study of 
detail and its comprehension by all ranks; and lastly, most 
precious and vital of all, the brutal, violent explosion of surprise. 
Of these four conditions, the Scale had been reduced by half, 
and the Convergence practicallv prevented by the Gcmvio 
retreat. The other two- Detail and Surprise -were destined tc 
destroy one another. 

The progress of the immense preparations on those parts of 
the British and French fronts still in olTensive relation to <hc 
enemy was continual!) visible from the air. I^rom the south of 
Arras to the south of Soissons along a front of nearly kiloj 
metres the Germans knew^ that since their retirement they could 
not be attacked. The 20-kilometres sector before Arras and per 
haps a hundred kilometres m Champagne remained the onl^ 
dangerous fronts. On these fronts they could watch each day 
(he gathering of the storm Cjt)od intelligence and aerial observa- 
tion enabled the slight uncertaiiU) as to where the main thrusts 
of the attack would take place to be reduced still further. But 
information of far greater precision and certainty was soon to 
be placed at their disposal. 

In his desire that all ranks should comprehend the spirit of his 
plan, and that Battalion Commanders and even Company Com- 
manders should know its whole scope. General Nivelle had 
caused various documents of high consequence to be circulated 
among the troops in the line. The first of these was the famou 
Staff memorandum on the new principles of the offensive datei 
December 16 which has already been quoted. The imprudence 
of pillowing such a document to pass into the hands of troops 
holding the line often at even less than l(X) yards from the 
enemy was swiftly punished. On March 3 a raid by a German 
division of the Crown Prince’s army captured this fateful docu- 
ment. ‘This memorandum,' writes the Crown Prince.^ ‘contained 
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